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LADY’S  WORLD  OF  FASHION. 


No.  1. 


PHILADELPHIA:  JANUARY,  1842. 


Vol.  I. 


THE  FASHIONS. 

There  is  unusual  taste  displayed,  this  winter,  by  the 
elegantes  both  here  and  in  Europe.  The  London  and 
Parisian  fashions  for  the  winter  are  characterized  by 
spirit,  elegance,  and  great  variety*  In  nothing,  perhaps, 
has  more  taste  been  displayed  than  in  the  various  pat¬ 
terns  for  carriage  and  walking  dresses,  which  have  ema¬ 
nated  from  the  shops  of  London  and  Paris,  or  been 
planned  in  the  boudoirs  of  the  European  fashionables. 
The  most  beautiful  carriage  dress  of  the  season  is  the 
one  brought  out  by  the  Marchioness  of  Abercorn.  It 
consists  of  an  under  dress  of  grey  pou  de  soie ,  perfectly 
plain  and  simply  elegant,  over  which  is  worn  a  mcmteau 
of  velours  Persons ,  the  form  somewhat  resembling  the 
capuchony  and  falling  into  two  long  ends  in  the  front ; 
this  is  trimmed  all  round  with  fur  de  queues  de  Canada , 
forming  the  arm-holes,  and  trimmed  round  the  shoulders, 
so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  small  pelerine,  fas¬ 
tening  close  down  the  front ;  a  high  tight  chemisette  is 
worn  underneath,  manchettes  in  lace  a  point  cTAlencon. 
Bonnet  of  emerald  green  byzantine,  the  form  of  the  front 
shallow  in  the  centre,  and  very  low  and  round  at  the 
ears ;  the  brim  ornamented  with  folds  of  green  velvet, 
placed  at  distances.  A  long  flat  green  ostrich  feather, 
curled  at  the  tips,  falls  gracefully  low  on  the  left  side. 

An  elegant  style  of  London  walking  dress  is  composed 
of  satin  grisf  having  a  facing  of  velvet,  cut  in  rounded 
points,  edged  with  a  ruche  of  satin ;  the  body  high  up 
to  the  throat,  where  it  is  finished  by  a  velvet  collar,  half- 
high,  shading  the  throat.  The  sleeves  tight,  and  finished 
at  the  top  with  two  epaulettes  of  velvet  placed  one  over 
the  other,  each  edged  with  a  ruche  en  suite ,  which  also 
surrounds  the  wrist.  A  chapeau  of  velvet  of  a  pale  blue, 
the  inside  having  a  fulling  of  lace,  descending  on  each 
side  in  the  form  of  long  lappets ;  the  crown  tastefully 
decorated  on  each  side  with  a  saule  plume. 

There  is  every  variety  of  morning,  evening,  and  pub¬ 
lic  promenade  dresses.  In  our  plate,  besides  several 
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specimens  of  bonnets,  hats,  head-dresses,  &c.  we  give 
one  of  the  many  varieties  of  short  cloaks,  as  well  as  an 
evening  and  public  promenade  dress.  The  description 
of  the  carriage  dress  of  the  Marchioness  of  Abercorn, 
given  above,  will  be  the  best  guide  for  those  wishing 
the  choicest  pattern  for  the  former.  The  evening  dress, 
figure  2 — is  an  organdy  robe,  over  Pomona  green  pou 
de  soic;  the  corsage ,  low  and  tight  to  the  shape,  is 
covered  by  a  canezou  a  revers  of  the  same  material, 
embroidered  and  trimmed  with  an  organdy  volan ,  edged 
with  lace.  Short  tight  sleeve,  covered  with  tucks  to 
correspond.  The  skirt  is  ornamented  with  three  rows 
of  tucks ;  they  are  placed  two  together,  each  edged  with 
lace,  and  each  row  surmounted  by  an  embroidery  in 
feather  stitch.  The  head-dress  is  an  English  point  lace 
lappet,  placed  far  back  upon  the  head,  and  arranged  en 
bonnet ,  with  the  ends  floating  on  the  neck ;  the  trimming 
is  composed  of  a  bandeau  of  green  ribbon,  arranged  in 
noeudsj  in  which  flowers  are  placed  at  the  sides.  Emerald 
green  silk  scarf. 

The  public  promenade  dress,  figure  3,  is  one  of  much 
taste,  and  will  be  in  demand,  especially  for  the  warm 
sunny  days  which  continually  vary  the  tempestuousness 
of  an  American  writer.  Too  little  attention  is  paid  by 
our  ladies  to  the  variableness  of  climate,  but  we  hope 
that  this  evil  will  soon  be  corrected.  A  slavish  imitation 
of  foreign  fashions,  without  regard  to  their  fitness  to  our 
climate,  is  not  to  be  recommended.  Every  lady  should 
pay  attention  to  the  weather,  and  dress  accordingly.  This 
public  promenade  dress  is  one  that  ought  to  be — apart 
from  its  elegance-introduced  into  general  favor.  It  is 
composed  of  a  robe  redingote  of  poussiere  gros  de 
Naples :  corsaget  a  three-quarter  height,  tight  to  the 
shape,  and  trimmed  in  the  stomacher  style,  with  cords 
and  tassels,  forming  nosuds ,  at  a  short  distance  from 
each  other;  the  same  style  of  trimming  is  continued 
down  the  sides  of  the  skirt.  Tight  sleeve.  Cambric 
fichu  en  cceur ,  embroidered  and  trimmed  with  lace. 
White  crape  chapeau ,  an  open  brim,  embroidered  in  a 
wreath  of  colored  silks  round  the  edge,  and  finished  with 
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a  blonde  fall ;  the  crown  is  decorated  with  embroidery 
and  a  crape  torsade.  Cashmere  shawl,  with  a  very  rich 
border. 

We  have,  in  addition,  to  give  the  following  varieties 
of  styles  and  dresses,  selected  from  the  latest  Parisian 
fashions.  Our  report  will  be  found  full  and  accurate. 
Every  variety  of  style  worthy  of  note  has  been,  and 
will  be  given  in  the  Lady’s  World  of  Fashion;  and 
in  each  number,  we  shall  give  plates  of  the  choicest 
styles. 

Caps. — These  are  now  of  every  form  and  variety, 
from  the  Puritan’s  simple  mode  to  the  bonnet  a  Dubarry. 
There  is  one  veiy  pretty  coiffure  composed  of  black 
tulle  and  lace,  plaited  on  the  head  in  the  form  of  a  half- 
handkerchief,  and  falling  on  each  side  of  the  face  in  long 
aile  lappets,  interspersed  with  the  sweet-pea  in  variega¬ 
ted  colors,  of  velvet ;  then  there  is  le  bonnet  griseUe , 
with  its  pretty  cocardes  in  satin,  placed  in  a  demi-circle 
over  the  crown,  and  that  prettiest  of  all  pretty  coiffures — 
la  Pompadour ,  consisting  of  gauffered  lace  or  blonde , 
intermixed  with  pale  pink  or  blue  gauzes  round  the  bor¬ 
ders  ;  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Bonnets. — Capotes  are  still  much  in  fashion ;  they 
are  in  drawn  satin,  but  quite  in  a  new  style— the  satin 
being  made  to  draw  without  the  aid  of  runnings  or  whale¬ 
bone,  which,  of  course,  adds  much  to  the  lightness  of 
this  capole ;  the  head  or  crown  very  small  and  round, 
gives  a  new  grace  to  this  most  charming  bonnet.  A  ca¬ 
pote  in  black  velvet,  lined  with  rose-colored  velvet ;  the 
outside  ornamented  by  a  plume  of  black  feathers,  tipped 
with  rose.  The  same  style  is  very  pretty  in  vert  pre, 
and  in  flame  color ;  these  forms  of  capotes  being  much 
admired,  both  for  being  neglige ,  and  at  the  same  time 
perfectly  elegant 

Walking  Dresses. — A  dress  of  Ottoman  velvet; 
color  vert  chout  trimmed  round  the  skirt  with  three 
fringed  folds  a  bias ;  an  echarpe-mantekt  of  the  same 
stuff  as  the  dress ;  trimmed  with  a  flounce  a  pareil ;  hat 
of  black  lace,  lined  with  pink  satin,  and  decorated  with  a 
branch  of  small  roses,  placed  very  low  on  one  side. 
Another  dress  is  grey  velvet,  trimmed  en  tablier ,  with 
nceuds  of  silk  cord ;  the  ends  terminated  with  small  tas¬ 
sels  of  the  same.  A  tight  fitting  corsage  a  point ,  de¬ 
corated  with  nceuds ,  placed  on  each  side  of  the  body,  de¬ 
scending  from  the  shoulder,  and  forming  a  continuation 
of  those  on  the  skirt ;  the  sleeves  plaited.  Another,  also 
in  green  gros  de  hides ,  trimmed  round  the  skirt  with 
three  volantes  of  rich  black  lace ;  a  corsage  amazone , 
open  in  the  front,  and  shewing  the  guimpe  or  nun’s 
stomacher  worn  underneath,  and  composed  of  India  mus¬ 
lin,  piped  and  trimmed  with  a  double  frilling  of  Valen¬ 
ciennes  lace.  The  sleeves  long  and  plaited,  and  deco¬ 
rated  with  three  rows  of  black  lace. 

Evening  Dresses. — Dresses  in  embroidered  muslin 
are  most  generally  worn.  They  are  trimmed  alternately 


with  inkt,  embroidery,  and  lace,  alternately  arranged  so 
as  to  perfect  lablier  /  the  body  is  made  to  correspond 
with  a  guimpe  trimming;  the  sleeves  plaited  flat:  ano¬ 
ther  had  three  large  tucks  round  the  bottom  of  th %jupe, 
headed  with  beautiful  embroidery ;  the  tucks  having  a 
broad  satin  lilac  ribbon  run  through  them,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  each  tuck  an  inlet  of  lace ;  this  is  a  costume 
well  fitted  for  a  young  and  pretty  debutante :  others,  of  a 
heavier  description  are  of  black  satin,  with  black  velvet 
a  bias ,  placed  en  chevrons  down  the  front  of  the  jupe , 
and  having  at  the  end  of  each  cheveron  a  nceud  of  silk 
cord;  the  ends  finished  with  small  tassels;  the  body 
low,  and  trimmed  in  the  same  manner,  with  velvet; 
the  lowest  fold  forming  the  stomacher;  the  sleeves  plai¬ 
ted  flat,  and  covered  with  chevrons ,  in  velvet;  these 
dresses  have,  generally,  a  very  pretty  girdle  to  fasten 
round  the  waist,  made  in  lace  or  guimpe. 

Canezoub  and  Scarps  are  much  worn  for  demi- 
toilette  i  they  are  of  plain  muslin,  simply  embroidered  on 
each  side ;  trimmed  tout  autour,  with  points  de  maUg - 
nes  or  applique. 

Scarfs  are  much  worn,  not  only  without  sleeves,  but 
with  them,  and  made  in  velvet,  edged  with  a  trimming 
en  bias  of  a  different  color ;  there  is  none,  however,  to 
equal  the  satin  cn  blue  marine ,  which  is  trimmed  all  - 
round  with  a  kind  of  corded  lace  of  the  same  shade  of 
color,  and  lined  with  white  satin. 

Manteaux. — Velvet  cloaks  are  worn  much  longer  in 
the  skirt  than  last  winter,  and  mostly  embroidered.  F or 
promenade,  satin  is  preferred,  being  of  a  lighter  material ; 
these  are  generally  trimmed  round  the  border,  with  either 
velvet  en  biast  or  in  designs  en  relief  piquee .  Some  are 
in  gros  des  Indes ,  ornamented  with  guimpe  trimmings, 
or  embroidery,  some  with  lace,  and  lined  with  satin, 
which  is  generally  of  the  same  color,  as  the  exterior,  ex¬ 
cept  for  an  evening,  and  then  they  are  generally  doubke 
with  white. 

Spanish  and  Arabian  Mantles  or  Pelisses  are 
becoming  a  more  favorite  style  of  wraps  for  the  Parisian 
ekgantes  than  the  simple  cloak.  One  of  these  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  Paris,  made  in  k  gourgouran  ;  the  trimmings 
down  each  side  of  the  front  consist  of  a  puckering  of  the 
same,  headed  by  a  running  pattern  of  cut  velvet,  en  re¬ 
lief /  a  narrow  light  style  of  guimpe  running  round  the 
edge  of  the  cloak.  Another  in  satin,  the  color  aik  de 
mouche ;  trimmed  with  three  folds  a  bias,  the  same 
width ;  a  row  of  black  lace  running  alternately  between 
each  fold  ;  the  capuchon  sleeves  and  mancheites ,  trimmed 
also  with  lace  to  match.  They  then  have  les  Boumoss 
in  all  their  perfection ;  some  of  them  in  cachemeirt  lined 
with  velvet  or peluche  ;  others,  more  simple,  being  merely 
embroidered  in  beautiful  colors ;  these  mantles  are  scarce¬ 
ly  ever  trimmed  much,  it  being  important  that  they 
should  be  as  light  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  full  dre&s 
underneath  being  crushed. 
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THE  LADY  BEATRICE. 

A  STORY  OP  VENICE. 

BY  MRS.  MARY  V.  SPENCER. 

It  was  a  golden  sunset,  and  the  fair  waters  of  the 
Brenta,  flowed  on  sparkling  with  unwonted  effulgence, 
while  the  western  sky  glowed,  like  a  city  on  fire,  along 
the  summits  of  the  distant  hills,  when  a  young  man 
of  noble  exterior,  but  simply  attired  in  the  guise  of  a 
student,  might  have  been  seen  wending  his  way  through 
the  rich  grounds  attached  to  the  summer  palace  on  the 
Brenta  of  the  Vivaldo  family  of  Venice.  From  the  cau¬ 
tion  with  which  the  student  moved — now  concealing 
himself  in  the  shrubbery  if  a  footstep  was  heard  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  now  venturing  out,  when  the  footstep 
had  passed,  but  yet  moving  only  through  the  most 
secluded  pathways — it  was  evident  that  he  was  there 
on  some  secret  mission.  That  his  object  was  not  mean  or 
unworthy,  however,  might  have  been  seen  by  the  most 
casual  glance  at  his  face  and  mien.  His  brow,  scarcely 
concealed  by  his  low  student's  cap,  was  high  and  ample,; 
his  dark  eyes  shone  with  a  brilliancy  and  genius  that 
betokened  him  of  no  common  order  of  mind ;  and  the 
whole  character  of  his  face  was  that  of  a  high-minded, 
resolute,  and  intellectual  man.  Nor  was  his  bearing 
less  marked.  His  figure  was  singularly  beautiful ;  grace¬ 
ful,  well-knit,  and  athletic — and  the  proud  step  with 
which  he  strode  on  his  way  might  well  have  become 
an  emperor’s  son.  His  progress,  however,  was  soon 
brought  to  a  close,  by  his  arrival  before  a  small  ruined 
Gothic  chapel.  Here  he  stopped,  but  instead  of  entering 
the  ruins,  he  noiselessly  secreted  himself  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  shrubbery,  and  watched  cautiously  to  see  if  the 
chapel  was  tenanted. 

A  slight  rustling,  as  of  a  female  dress,  soon  convinced 
him  that  the  person  he  sought  was  already  in  the  ruin, 
and  withdrawing  fVom  his  concealment  he  advanced 
toward  the  chapel ;  but  before  he  had  gone  many  steps 
he  stopped,  as  if  involuntarily,  to  gaze  on  her  he  sought. 
Often  had  he  looked  on  that  fair  girl  before ;  but  now 
she  seemed  to  him  even  lovelier  than  ever.  And  rare 
and  wonderful  indeed  was  her  surpassing  beauty !  At 
the  moment  when  her  figure  met  the  vision  of  the 
young  student  she  was  leaning  on  an  old  ivy  grown 
tomb  of  some  crusading  knight;  and  chance,  as  if  to 
heighten  her  extraordinary  loveliness,  had  placed  her  in  a 
position  where  every  thing  around  seemed  to  be  arranged 
after  the  most  picturesque  effect.  Far  away  in  the  back¬ 
ground  could  be  seen  the  landscape,  dotted  with  woods, 
villas,  gentle  hills,  and  here  and  there  the  glittering 
watere  of  the  Brenta ;  while  over  all  the  declining  sun 
had  flung  a  mantle  of  glory  such  as  Guido,  with  almost 
divine  inspiration,  has  transferred  to  the  canvass,  to  be 


at  once  a  reproach  and  wonder  to  the  world.  In  the 
rear,  and  on  the  right  of  the  maiden,  rose  up  the  shat¬ 
tered  shaft  of  a  window,  with  a  portion  of  the  rich 
tracery  work  above,  all  covered  with  ivy,  still  hanging 
from  the  top.  On  the  other  side  of  the  fair  girl  was  a 
massy  cross,  rude  and  grey,  yet  unshaken  by  time— a 
fitting  emblem  of  that  religion  of  which  it  is  a  type,  and 
which,  in  the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  “  endureth  forever/* 
But  the  maiden  herself! — she  was  the  all  in  all  of  the 
picture. 

The  age  of  the  maiden  could  not  have  been  more 
than  nineteen.  Her  tresses  were  of  that  pale  gold  so 
rare  under  an  Italian  sky,  and  her  dark  soft  eye  was 
of  the  deepest  azure  tint.  She  was  attired  in  a  simple 
white  dress,  with  no  ornament  but  a  rose  placed  in  her 
bosom.  Her  hands,  on  which  she  leaned,  were  folded 
on  a  book;  but  her  eyes  were  cast  pensively  down, 
betraying  that  her  thoughts  were  far  away  from  the 
storied  page. 

Her  features  were  exquisitely  moulded,  and  yet  her 
face  was  full  of  expression.  The  snowy  forehead ;  the 
classic  eye-brow ;  the  dark,  soul-lit  eye  ;  the  small,  rosy, 
pouting  mouth;  and  the  cheek,  that  one  would  have 
thought  chiselled  out  of  marble,  but  for  the  delicate 
rosy  tint  which  pervaded  its  thousand  veins, — these 
alone  would  have  made  their  possessor  remarkable  every 
where  for  her  beauty ;  but  when  to  them  was  superadded 
her  expression  of  countenance — that  looking  forth  of  the 
inner  soul  through  the  features — so  holy,  sweet,  and  pen¬ 
sive,  so  womanly,  and  yet  so  angelic,  earthly  melancholy 
softened  by  a  heavenly  endurance— when  all  these  were 
superadded,  we  say,  the  whole  produced  on  the  specta¬ 
tor’s  mind,  an  impression  of  exceeding  loveliness — a 
loveliness  such  as  no  sculptor  has  rivalled,  and  which 
even  Raphael,  that  most  glorious  of  painters,  has  but 
feebly  shadowed  forth.  The  student’s  eye  brightened 
as  he  gazed,  and  he  murmured  to  himself  half  audibly. 

“  Sweet  girl — she  is  not  all  forgetful  of  me  then,  as 
they  would  have  me  believe.  She  even  now,  perhaps, 
is  thinking  of  me,  and  of  our  mutual  difficulties-^else 
why  so  sad  ?” 

The  last  words  were  spoken  unconsciously  in  a  louder 
tone,  so  loud  indeed  that  they  attracted  the  maiden’s 
attention.  She  started,  looked  up,  and  while  the  crim¬ 
son  blood  dyed  her  cheek,  brow,  ahd  even  bosom,  ad¬ 
vanced  joyously  to  meet  the  student 

“  Beatrice— my  own  sweet  one,”  murmured  the  lover 
— for  such  the  student  was — “  do  I  again  see  you  after 
so  long  an  absence,  in  despite  of  your  unnatural  step¬ 
father,  I  may  almost  say  in  despite  of  Fate  itself!” 

“  Yes,  Adauta,”  said  the  lady  at  length,  raising  her 
head  from  his  bosom  where  for  a  moment  it  had  reposed, 
and  looking  smilingly,  yet  with  all  a  woman’s  devotion, 
upon  her  lover’s  face,  “  we  meet  once  more — and  oh  ! 
how  unexpectedly.  But  when, — how,  whence  did  you 
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comet  I  thought  you  at  Padua  still.  But  said  you 
not  that  I  was  sad? — indeed,  Rinaldo,  it  was  not  so.  I 
— I — only  was  thinking - ” 

“You  were  thinking,  sweet  love,”  he  fondly  inter¬ 
rupted  her,  “  of  the  clouds  that  seem  to  lower  around 
our  fate, — God  knows  they  are  dark  enough !”  and 
then,  Ha  if  his  thoughts  grew  gloomier  at  the  recollec¬ 
tion,  he  added,  “  and  I  am  at  times  almost  minded  to 
despair,  and  go  as  an  adventurer  after  those  rich  lands 
which  Christoph  Colon  has  but  lately  discovered  far, 
far  away  to  the  westward  of  the  pillar  of  Hercules. 
The  enmity  of  your  step-father — his  power  in  Venice — 
and  my  own  ruined  fortunes,  have  tempted  me  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  to  leave  Italy  forever — for  oh  !  Beatrice,”  he 
added  fervently,  “  never,  never  will  I  make  you  the 
bride  of  a  beggar,  an  outcast,  or  a  proscribed  man — and 
all  these  I  will  be  if  I  continue  much  longer  in  Venice, 
braving  the  hate  of  the  house  of  Vivaldo.” 

“Stop,  stop,  Rinaldo,”  eagerly  said  the  maiden,  “your 
fancy  is  now  the  father  of  your  fears.  Dark  as  our  fates 
seem  they  will  not  always  continue  so.  The  night  must 
break,  and  it  is  even  now  breaking,  for  the  darkest  hour 
is  just  before  the  dawn,  and  can  our  destiny  be  gloomier 
than  now?  Believe  me,”  she  added  enthusiastically, 
“  we  shall  see  better  times.  The  hate  of  my  step-father 
though  deadly  cannot  be  eternal— even  a  councillor  of 
Venice  is  not  all  powerful — your  own  house,  though 
ruined  in  fortune  now,  has  a  gallant  name,  and  may  yet 
be  restored  to  its  former  power  and  glory — in  short,  a 
thousand  things  may  elapse  before  another  twelvemonth 
which  may  change  the  whole  current  of  our  fate,  and, 
and — ” 

“  Give  us  to  each  other,”  interposed  the  lover,  folding 
the  blushing  girl  enthusiastically  again  to  his  bosom,  the 
whole  current  of  his  feelings  changing  by  her  words — 
“  You  give  me  new  life,  Beatrice — I  was  but  a  child  to 
despond  as  I  have  done.  But  it  was  only  a  momentary 
feeling — one  of  those  clouds  that  will  flit  over  the  soul 
mysteriously  at  times,  and  which  may  or  may  not  be 
presentiments  of  eviL  But  they  have  past.  I  feel 
nerved  now  for  any  act 

“  Promise  only  to  be  mine  if  I  come  to  claim  you  in  a 
year,  and  nothing  shall  then  check  my  career  to  glory. 
You  have  given  me  the  clue  to  success — bless  you  for 
it ! — and  I  will  rebuild  the  fallen  fortunes  of  our  house. 
Then  even  a  Vivaldo  will  not  refuse  me  a  daughter  of 
his  house.  At  Padua  I  have  dreamed  away  too  many 
precious  hours,  and  though  the  verses  I  then  wrote — do 
you  remember  them,  Beatrice? — first  won  me  your 
love ;  yet  I  fear  me,  since  then,  I  have  been  wasting  in 
literary  studies  the  days  and  nights  that  should  have 
been  spent  in  the  tented  field.  I  have  dreamed  over 
Dante  and  Petrarch  when  I  should  have  been  leading 
squadrons  to  the  charge,”  and  as  he  ceased,  the  glow  of 
his  features,  and  the  vivid  brilliancy  of  his  eye,  showed 


that  the  spirit  of  the  soldier  was  burning  within  the 
poet’s  bosom. 

“  But  where  will  you  go  ? — will  you  leave  Italy  ? — 
shall  I  not  see  you  or  hear  from  you  for  a  whole  year?” 
said  Beatrice,  her  woman  nature  triumphing  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  over  every  thing  else.  It  was  now  the  student’s 
turn  to  be  the  comforter,  and  he  replied, 

“  I  know  not  yet  scarcely  where  I  shall  go.  There 
is  good  service  to  be  had  at  Naples,  and  there  are  wars 
enough  beyond  the  Alps  to  flesh  all  the  swords  in 
Christendom,  to  say  nothing  of  a  chance  against  the 
Moslem,  which  may  yet  turn  up  if  the  horizon  in  that 
quarter  does  not  speedily  brighten.  Fear  not,  Beatrice 
— since  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  all  will  go  well.  My 
absence  may  lead  your  persecutors  to  think  that  I  have 
abandoned  the  pursuit  of  your  hand,  and  they  may 
therefore  remit  their  tyranny  over  you.  If  God,  and 
our  patron  of  St.  Mark  smile  on  me,  you  shall  hear* 
from  me  before  six  months  have  gone.  In  a  year,  at 
most,  I  will  be  at  your  feet.  Then  you  will  be  your 
own  mistress,  and  can  be  mine  in  defiance  of  Vivaldo. 
When  I  left  Padua,  some  such  plan  as  this,  was  dimly 
floating  through  my  mind,  but  your  words  have  given  it 
a  shape,  and  I  shall  enter  on  its  execution  satisfied  that 
I  have  the  prayers  of  one  of  the  brightest  and  best  of 
women  to  go  with  me.” 

For  some  time  the  lovers  conversed  in  a  low  tone. 
While  they  are  thus  engaged,  we  will  briefly  sketch  so 
much  of  their  former  history  as  has  not  been  shadowed 
forth  in  their  conversation. 

The  lady  Beatrice  was  the  daughter  of  a  noble  Vene¬ 
tian  house,  which  had  become  allied  by  marriage  with 
the  powerful  family  of  the  Vivaldo.  From  her  youth 
she  had  been  remarkable  for  her  beauty, — and,  at  an 
early  age,  she  was  already  sought  for  by  more  than  one 
noble  of  Venice.  But  her  step-father,  in  whose  guar¬ 
dianship  she  was  now  placed,  had  destined  her  to  be  the 
bride  of  his  nephew,  a  proud,  fierce,  but  powerful  noble, 
and  the  head  of  the  Vivaldo  house.  The  character  of 
the  suitor  alone  would  have  prevented  Beatrice  from 
loving  him ;  but  even  at  that  early  age  she  had  been 
inspired  with  a  passion  for  another.  This  person  was 
no  other  than  the  author  of  some  poems  which  at  that 
time  were  the  delight  of  Italy ;  but  who  the  poet  was  no 
one  knew.  His  writings  were  anonymously  circulated 
in  manuscript,  and  the  most  that  could  be  discovered,  by 
diligent  enquiry,  was,  that  the  writer  resided  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Padua,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  renowned 
schools  in  Italy. 

Chance,  however,  discovered  the  writer  to  Beatrice ; 
for,  one  day,  attending  mass  in  the  church  of  St.  Mark, 
she  noticed  a  noble  looking  young  cavalier  gazing  in¬ 
tently  on  her.  After  the  service  was  over,  and  she  retired, 
she  observed  that  the  cavalier  followed  her  cautiously 
and  at  a  distance  in  his  gondola.  There  was  something 
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in  the  stranger’s  mien  which  interested  Beatrice  in  him, 
and  she  thought  of  him  in  her  dreams  throughout  the 
livelong  night.  The  next  day  the  gondola  of  the  cava¬ 
lier  shot  by  her  window,  and — but  why  need  we  pro¬ 
tract  the  story  ?  They  met,  often,  daily.  Some  myste¬ 
rious  link  seemed  to  unite  the  soul  of  Beatrice  with  that 
of  the  cavalier.  There  was  in  his  earnest  eye,  in  his 
eloquent  tones,  and  in  the  constant  play  of  his  fine 
countenance  a  witchery  which  the  heart  of  that  imagi¬ 
native  young  girl  might  not  resist;  and  when  she 
learned  that  the  cavalier  was  none  other  than  the  poet 
over  whose  impassioned  sonnets  she  had  often  wept,  her 
bosom  yielded,  at  once,  and  without  a  struggle  to  the 
delicious  feelings  which  stole,  like  a  dream,  over  her. 
She  loved — loved  for  the  first  time — loved  with  all  the 
intensity  of  a  warm  and  innocent  young  heart. 

There  was  one  thing,  however,  which  in  their  mutual 
transport  the  lovers  had  forgotten — and  that  was  the 
well  known  determination  of  Vivaldo  to  wed  Beatrice 
to  his  nephew.  The  young  poet,  though  descended 
from  a  noble  house,  was  but  a  poor  scholar  at  Padua  ; 
and  the  haughty  guardian  of  Beatrice  would  sooner 
have  seen  her  in  her  grave  than  have  wedded  her  to 
the  penniless  Signor  Adanta.  Alas!  too  soon  were  the 
lovers  made  aware  of  this.  Betrayed  by  the  maid  of 
Beatrice,  they  were  torn  apart,  and  while  Adanta  was 
left  wounded  almost  to  the  death,  Beatrice  was  hurried 
off  to  her  guardian’s  summer  house  on  the  Brenta. 
Long  months  elapsed  before  the  lovers  heard  of  each 
other,  during  which  time  Beatrice  suffered  from  a  high 
fever,  brought  on  by  her  ignorance  of  her  lover’s  fate. 
Her  lover  too  but  slowly  recovered  from  his  wound.  At 
length  Adanta  was  able  to  leave  his  chamber.  His  first 
duty  was  to  endeavor  to  see  Beatrice,  and  in  this  endea¬ 
vor,  after  surmounting  incredible  difficulties,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Beatrice  was  pale  with  recent  illness.  In  vain 
they  essayed  to  form  some  plan  by  which  to  escape  from 
their  difficulties ;  for  while  they  were  yet  conversing  on 
the  subject,  the  spies  of  Vivaldo  discovered  the  lovers, 
and  Adanta  only  escaped  by  the  most  determined  bra¬ 
very.  From  that  hour  every  attempt  at  an  interview 
betwixt  the  lovers  had  been  foiled  by  the  myrmidons  of 
Beatrice’s  guardian.  Watched  incessantly,  she  found 
it  impossible  even  to  open  a  communication  with  her 
lover.  Meantime  her  guardian  grew  every  day  more 
pressing  in  his  demand  that  she  should  marry  his 
nephew.  Beatrice,  however,  finally  refused.  Her  love 
for  Adanta  only  strengthened  under  persecution.  And 
daily  did  those  persecutions  increase,  until  life  became 
almost  intolerable,  and  she  sank  into  that  state  of  pensive 
melancholy,  from  which  she  was  aroused  by  the  unex¬ 
pected  appearance  of  her  lover,  as  we  have  just  narrated. 

While  we  have  been  relating  these  facts,  the  two 
lovers  had  been  engaged  in  telling  each  others  histqry 
since  they  last  met.  But  Beatrice  only  revealed  half 


the  persecutions  she  endured,  fearful,  if  she  told  the 
whole  truth,  that  her  lover’s  fiery  nature  would  break 
out  in  some  act  of  signal  revenge.  Her  judgment  saw 
that  the  resolution  to  which  he  had  come  was  the  wisest 
for  both  ;  and  she  only  prayed  that  he  might  set  out  in 
safety,  trusting  with  all  a  woman’s  hopefulness  that,  at 
the  end  of  the  promised  time,  he  might  return  to  claim 
her  for  his  bride. 

“  And  now,  dearest,”  said  her  lover,  “  I  must  go. 
The  shades  of  evening  are  already  darkening  the  valley. 
Your  absence  from  the  house,  if  prolonged,  will  attract 
notice.  The  saints  only  know  by  what  good  fortune  I 
made  my  way  unobserved  to  this,  your  favorite  retreat. 
Sancta  Maria  must  smile  on  us,  else  we  should  have 
been  seen  ere  now  by  some  of  Vivaldo’s  myrmidons — 
God’s  curse  be  on  them!  Again,  farewell !”  and  with 
these  words,  tearing  himself  from  the  weeping  girl,  he 
darted  into  the  neighboring  shrubbery.  Pausing  a  mo¬ 
ment,  he  waved  his  hand  and  said,  “  before  a  year — 
remember!”  and  then  diving  deeper  into  the  underwood, 
W88  lost,  the  next  moment,  to  the  sight. 

For  many  minutes  after  the  form  of  her  lover  had 
disappeared,  Beatrice  stood  gazing  on  the  spot  where 
he  had  last  been  seen.  Then,  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  she 
slowly  left  the  chapel,  and  returned  to  the  house.  Had 
she  seen  the  dark  malicious  expression  of  the  eye  of  a 
dwarf,  who,  the  next  moment,  stepped  from  behind  a 
ruined  arch  of  the  chapel,  she  would  have  felt  that  her 
lover’s  and  her  own  conversation  had  been  overheard, 
and  that  before  an  hour,  Vivaldo  would  be  in  possession 
of  all  their  plans. 

The  moon  was  yet  scarcely  above  the  tree-tops  when 
the  Duke  Vivaldo  entered  the  chamber  where  Beatrice 
sat  musing  on  her  late  interview  with  her  lover.  She 
started  at  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps,  and  rose 
to  receive  her  guardian.  He  waved  her  sternly  to  be 
seated.  Auguring  from  his  manner  the  errand  on  which 
he  came,  the  lady  sank  trembling  into  her  seat.  It  was 
some  moments  before  the  Duke  spoke,  during  which 
delay  he  kept  his  cold  grey  eye  fixed  sternly  on  the  lady 
Beatrice,  as  if  he  would  have  read  her  very  soul.  At 
length  he  began, 

“  Lady,”  he  said,  “  I  have  sought  you,  at  this  unsea¬ 
sonable  hour,  in  order  to  tell  you  to  prepare  to  return  to 
Venice  in  the  morning.  The  waters  of  the  Brenta,”  he 
continued  ironically,  “  melhinks  grow  unhealthy,  and 
such  late  hours  as  you  have  kept  to-night  do  not  agree 
with  you.  In  Venice  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  loiter 
in  old  ruins  until  after  twilight.”  And  then  suddenly 
dropping  his  sarcastic  tone,  he  continued,  “  but  I  see 
you  understand  me,  and  I  will  speak  plainly  to  you. 
Know  then,  that  I  am  in  possession  of  what  passed  at 
your  stolen  interview  with  your  lover — I  know  all  your 
plana .  You  foolishly  thought  that  you  could  meet 
unnoticed, — but  I  have  spies  on  your  every  action. 
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I  am  apprized  of  your  most  secret  thoughts.  Longer 
disguise  is  useless  betwixt  us.  You  need  not  clasp  your 
hands  and  look  imploringly  up  to  heaven.  You  are  in 
my  power,  and,  having  undertook  to  brave  my  will,  and 
persuade  your  lover  that  you  and  he  could  yet  circum¬ 
vent  me,  you  shall  know  the  full  extent  of  that  power. 
I  have  hitherto  wasted  my  breath  in  persuading  you  to 
wed  my  nephew — henceforth  I  will  persuade  no  more ; 
but — by  St.  Mark! — wed  him  you  shall.  You  have 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet — we  will  see  who  proves  the 
victor.  One  year,”  he  continued,  with  increased  bitter¬ 
ness,  and  an  ill-concealed  rage,  “  and  you  will  be  your 
own  mistress — say  you  ?  Ay  !  if  you  continue  unwed. 
But  mark  my  words ! — before  the  twelfth  part  of  that 
time  shall  have  elapsed,  you  will  be  the  wife  of  the  head 
of  our  house.  You  know  me — you  know  I  never  trifle. 
Prepare  then  for  what  is  inevitable.  To-morrow  by 
early  dawn  we  shall  set  out  for  Venice.  I  leave  you  to 
think  of  the  fate  you  have  drawn  on  yourself,”  and,  with 
these  words,  sneeringly  bowing,  the  Duke  left  the  room. 

During  this  interview,  the  feelings  of  the  lady  Beatrice 
had  almost  overpowered  her  reason.  The  sneering  look 
of  the  Duke  at  his  entrance  foreboded  the  object  of  his 
visit, — and  his  words  soon  left  no  doubt  of  his  inten¬ 
tions.  Beatrice  saw,  at  once,  that  she  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  and  betrayed.  The  threat  of  the  Duke  filled 
her  with  no  idle  fears.  She  knew  that  in  Venice  the 
power  of  a  guardian  was  almost  illimitable,  and  that  her 
sex  were  often  made  the  victims  of  forced  marriages- 
In  the  seclusion  of  the  vast  palaces  of  the  Venetian 
aristocracy,  deeds  were  often  done  which  no  human 
tongue  ever  made  public.  What  wonder  then  that 
Beatrice  shuddered  at  the  fate  impending  over  her? 
What  wonder  that  she  clasped  her  hands  and  raised 
her  eyes  to  heaven  imploringly  ?  Friendless,  and  alone 
— with  no  protection  in  the  law,  and  watched  by  the 
spies  of  her  relentless  guardian,  so  that  she  could  not 
appeal  to  the  few  who  might  aid  her,  what  escape  was 
there  for  her?  These  thoughts  rushed  through  her 
mind,  and  almost  unnerved  her.  In  vain  she  attempted 
to  speak — to  remonstrate  with  the  Duke — to  implore  his 
pity.  Her  tongue  clove  to  her  mouth.  She  could  not 
speak.  And  when  he  had  departed,  and  she  sank  help¬ 
lessly  on  her  knees,  she  was  unable  to  give  utterance  to 
a  petition  for  help  from  heaven,  until  a  flood  of  tears 
came  to  her  relief. 

81eep  fled  the  pillow  of  Beatrice  that  night  Her 
situation  seemed  more  hopeless  the  more  she  reflected 
on  it.  Oh ! — she  thought — if  her  lover  only  knew  of 
her  peril,  how  soon  would  he  fly  to  her  rescue.  But 
then  the  thought  occurred  to  her,  what  could  he  do  to 
aid  her  1— and  would  not  any  interference  on  his  part 
only  end  in  the  ruin  of  both  ?  There  were  daggers 
enough  in  Venice  to  be  bought  for  fifty  ducats  to  remove 
all  fear  that  the  Duke  would  be  foiled  by  Adanta.  In 


whatever  light  she  looked  on  her  situation,  there  was 
the  same  absence  of  hope.  Morning  found  her  still 
fruitlessly  revolving  the  probability  of  an  escape  from 
the  peril  which  threatened  her.  And  during  their  route 
to  Venice  the  same  thought  occupied  her  mind.  When 
the  gloomy  portals  of  the  Duke’s  palace  closed  on  her, 
she  felt  as  if  she  was  shut  up  in  a  living  tomb.  Nor 
was  her  despair  mitigated  when  her  guardian,  conducting 
her  to  her  chamber-door,  said  significantly, 

“  Here,  lady  is  your  home  until  you  become  the  bride 
of  my  nephew.  A  week  hence  the  ceremony  will  be 
performed,”  and  with  this  warning  he  departed. 

The  lady  Beatrice  gazed  around  on  the  strange  apart¬ 
ment  which  had  been  allotted  to  her,  with  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that,  for  her,  it  was  only  a  prison,  and  she  turned 
with  a  bitter  smile  from  the  tapestry  which  seemed  to 
mock  her  desolation.  She  approached  the  window  and 
gazed  out.  The  canal  was  far  beneath.  She  returned 
to  the  door  and  tried  the  lock.  It  was  fastened.  All 
escape  was  cut  oft.  She  was  immured  in  a  prison, 
from  which  she  would  have  no  escape,  until  summoned 
to  become  the  bride  of  the  hated  nephew  of  her  guardian. 

(To  be  continued.) 


STANZAS. 

BT  MRS.  EDWARD  THOMAS. 

What  !  pray  for  her  no  more— the  loved,  the  lost  ? 
When  stood  she  so  in  need  of  pray’rs  as  now  ? 

On  the  wild  sea  of  stormy  passion  tost, 

With  lightning  flashing  shame  around  her  brow  ? 
When  innocent,  my  pray’rs  avail’d  her  not, 

But  now  in  them  she  must  not  be  forgot ! 

Tell  me  no  more  of  injury  and  pride. 

Wake  not  the  evil  spirits  of  my  heart, 

I  know  to  feel,  and  know  I  must  abide 
The  bitter  agony  of  its  dread  smart ; 

Still  is  her  name  so  wonted  to  my  pray’r, 

It  seems  to  have  a  birthright  to  be  there ! 

That  heart  is  like  a  channel  for  my  tears, 

Have  fretted  at  its  core,  wasting  away 

The  flow’rs  that  blossom’d  on  its  banks  for  years, 

Hope’s  flow’rs,  and  love’s,  brief,  beautiful,  and  gay — 

And  now,  alas !  it  only  doth  retain 

The  thorn  that  rankles  ever  there  to  pain. 

O,  how  I  mind  me  of  her  form  of  light,  s 

(Though  darken’d  o’er  by  crime  and  sorrow  now,) 
Shining  resplendent  as  a  vision  bright, 

That  steals  from  heav’n  to  kiss  the  poet’s  brow  ; 
There  was  it  set  in  blessings,  like  a  gem 
Polish’d  to  grace  a  seraph’s  diadem. 

And  there,  though  trampled  on,  detested,  spurn'd — 

It  still  will  shine,  but  with  a  fainter  ray, 

As  lamps  that  are  by  pious  love  inurn’d, 

Shed  a  dimm’d  radiance  round  the  mould’ring  clay. 
Yet,  all  so  veil’d,  it  will  be  the  sole  light, 

That  ever  breaks  the  gloom  of  that  heart’s  night. 
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THE  RICH  WIFE. 

A  PRACTICAL  TALK  OF  THR  TIMES. 

BT  ELLEN  ASHTON. 

“I  wish  Mary  Elcott  was  richer/’  exclaimed  Charles 
Masters,  as  if  thinking  aloud,  breaking  the  silence  which 
had  now  lasted  for  more  than  five  minutes  at  his  friend’s 
dinner  table. 

“  And  I  second  yonr  wish,  Masters,”  answered  his 
companion,  coolly  cracking  an  almond,  and  drawing  the 
wine  toward  him,  “  since  you  seem  so  heartily  in  earnest 
— although  I  cannot  see  why  you  should  desire  it  so 
much.  Is  there  not  something  more  than  a  mere  interest 
there,  eh !  Masters  ?” 

“  To  be  candid  with  you  there  is,  or  rather  would  be 
if  Mary  was  bat  rich.  I  have  often  been  on  the  point 
of  telling  you  my  sentiments,  but  something  has  always 
intervened  to  prevent  me.  Now,  however,  I  will  put 
off  my  confession  no  longer.  I  admire ;  ardently  ad¬ 
mire  Miss  Elcott,  and  I  am  satisfied  I  could  love  her, 
provided  she  were  only  wealthy.  You  needn’t  smile. 
I  am  not,  as  you  would  suppose,  a  fortune-hunter — that 
is  I  do  not  consider  a  fortune  the  *  ne  plus  ultra ’  in  a 
wife — but  as  my  means  at  present  are  just  equal  to  my 
own  wants,  I  cannot  afford  to  get  married  unless  I  wed 
a  bride  who  has  some  money  at  least” 

“  8top — let  me  understand  you.  You  say  you  cannot 
afford  to  get  married  because  your  income  is  only  suffi¬ 
cient  for  your  own  wants.  Now  it  is  but  the  other  day 
that  you  told  me  your  profession  yielded  you  two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  year — surely  it  is  not  impossible  to  live, 
even  when  married,  on  such  an  income.  I  make  but  a 
bare  fifteen  hundred,  and  yet  I  should  not  be  afraid  to 
venture  matrimony  to-morrow,  although  it  is  true  I 
should  calculate  on  increasing  my  income  in  a  year  or 
two.” 

“Exactly;  but  you  were  always  a  saving  fellow,  even 
with  your  pocket  money  at  school,  when  I  have  always 
liked  to  live  a  little  more  expensively.  Now  two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  will  just  allow  me  to  live  as  I  wish,  but 
even  then  it  must  be  as  a  bachelor.  There  is  my  horse, 
and  then  my  private  parlor,  and  there  is  my  annual  trip 
to  the  springs — all  these  I  must  have,  and  to  have  them, 
I  must  spend  my  two  thousand.  Now  if  I  get  married, 
without  I  wed  an  heiress,  I  should  have  to  give  up  all 
these— -in  other  words  I  must  surrender  my  tilbury  and 
walk  on  foot,  while  my  wife  must  patronize  the  omni¬ 
bus  or  stay  at  home.  Egad  !  just  think  of  it— the  lady 
of  Charles  Masters,  Esq.  Attorney  at  Law,  running 
after  a  Chesnut  street  omnibus  whenever  she  is  tired 
and  wishes  to  return  home.” 

“  AU  very  humorous,  my  dear  fellow — join  me  in  a 
glass — but  still  it  has  little  to  do  with  the  question ;  and 


since  you  have  consulted  me  I  will,”  he  continued  smi¬ 
ling,  “give  you,  as  the  old  women  say,  a  bit  of  my 
mind.  I  dislike,  as  much  as  you,  to  deprive  a  wife  of 
the  comforts  of  life,  but  with  your  income,  or  even  mine, 
there  is  little  danger  of  doing  that.  The  very  thing 
which  you  cling  to  so  perversely  are  luxuries,  mere 
luxuries,  nothing  else  under  the  sun.  Possessed  of  the 
love  of  some  virtuous  woman  you  would  soon  learn  to 
do  without  them — aye !  and  enjoy  ten-fold  more  happi¬ 
ness  than  you  do  now.  Believe  me,  my  dear  fellow, 
you  are  misleading  yourself  on  this  important  subject. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  marry  an  heiress. 
You  can  live,  and  respectably  too,  for  the  first  year  or 
two,  on  your  present  income ;  and  after  that,  with  your 
talents,  and  the  standing  marriage  will  give  you,  you 
need  fear  nothing.  I  do  not  speak  what  I  am  not  wil¬ 
ling  to  practice.  You  are  a  lawyer  and  I  am  a  physi¬ 
cian.  Your  profession  can  be  made  available  sooner 
than  mine.  You  have  two  thousand  a  year  and  I  have 
but  fifteen  hundred  ;  and  yet  I  am  about  to  be  married, 
and  that  to,  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  Mary’s  younger 
sister.  You  have  seen  her,  I  believe,  but  once,  for  she 
returned  only  last  week  from  New  York,  where,  how¬ 
ever,  I  met  her  last  summer  during  my  three  months 
sojourn  there.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  we  shall 
be  happy,  even,”  and  again  he  smiled,  “  on  a  bare  fifteen 
hundred  a  year.” 

“  You  surprise  me,”  said  Masters,  after  a  pause,  “but 
still  there  is  a  difference  betwixt  your  case  and  mine. 
Mary  has  high  views  of  things,  and  as  she  could  not,  if 
married  to  me,  live,  at  least  for  some  years,  in  the  style 
in  which  her  father  lives,  she  would — you  may  depend 
on  it — grow  discontented  and  peevish.  You  shake  your 
head,  but  it  would,  I  am  certain,  be  so.  Even  if  I  could 
give  up  these  comforts,  which  you  call  luxuries,  she 
could  not - ” 

“Stop,  my  dear  fellow,  you  misrepresent  Mary.  I 
know  her  well.  She  is  not  the  kind  of  girl  you  pretend 
she  is.  I  will  not  enter  into  details,  but  of  this  I  can 
assure  you,”  and  here  he  emphasised  his  words,  “  that 
if  Mary  could  love  a  man  she  would  cheerfully  give  up 
every  thing  but  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  to  follow  his 
fortunes.” 

“Well — well,  it  may  he.  She  is  at  any  rate  an 
angel.  I  have  had  hard  work  to  keep  myself  from 
falling  in  love  with  her,  although  conscious  of  the  folly 
of  uniting  my  lot  to  hers  in  the  present  state  of  my 
finances.  Confound  this  money — why  had  she  not  a 
few  thousands,  or  why  am  I  not  richer? — I  must  stop 
thinking  of  her,  or  going  there  so  often,  for,”  and  here 
be  paused  and  added,  “it  cannot  he.  There  is  Charlotte 
8pencer,  whom  all  my  relatives  wish  me  to  marry — she 
is  rich,  pretty,  accomplished — I  suppose  I  shall  have  to 
propose  to  her,  though,  heaven  knows !  if  Mary  had  but 
half  her  money  I  would  prefer  her.  Well,  after  all 
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there  is  an  old  saying  <  that  when  poverty  comes  in  the 
door,  love  flies  out  the  window.’  ” 

“  As  you  please,  Masters,  but  you  are  still  deceiving 
yourself,  by  calling  comfort  poverty,  and  pretending  that 
a  wife  will  beggar  you  even  with  two  thousand.  I  will 
say  no  more  of  Mary,  except  that  I  believe  a  nobler  or 
more  beautiful  woman  you  will  never  find.  8he  is  a 
treasure  in  herself.  Nor  will  I  say  ought  of  Miss 
Spencer,  beyond  a  word — I  fear  she  has  a  bad  temper. 
And  now,  my  dear  fellow,  let  us  dismiss  this  matrimo¬ 
nial  debate,  and  take  to  our  cigars — here  are  some  choice 
Habanos.” 

Charles  Masters,  as  our  readers  will  have  seen,  was 
one  of  those  young  men  who  without  being  an  actual 
fortune-hunter,  deem  some  money  indispensable  in  a 
wife — although,  as  in  bis  case,  they  veil  their  real 
character  from  themselves  by  a  course  of  deceptive 
sophistry,  and  will  not  admit  the  actual  selfishness  of 
their  views.  His  friend,  Henry  Prescott,  was  of  a 
different  character.  Love,  with  him,  was  a  pure  unal¬ 
loyed  passion — a  sentiment  in  which  nothing  base  took 
part — a  holy  exalted  feeling  which  filled  the  heart  with 
sunshine,  and  would  have  made  even  privation  endu¬ 
rable.  He  loved  Ellen  Prescott  with  his  whole  soul, 
and  had  long  been  satisfied  that  his  love  was  returned. 
Indeed,  as  he  said,  their  union  foas  already  settled.  He 
saw  with  pain  the  determination  of  his  friend,  for  he 
knew  that  Charles  was  a  favorite  with  Mary,  although, 
as  yet,  the  feeling  had  not  on  her  part  ripened  into  a 
warmer  sentiment — more,  however,  because  the  atten¬ 
tions  of  Charles  had  been  nothing  more  than  those  of 
an  acquaintance,  and  the  strict  principle  in  which  Mary 
had  been  brought  up,  would  not  suffer  her  to  throw 
away  her  affections  unsought,  and  thus  perhaps  ship¬ 
wreck  her  happiness  forever.  It  was  with  an  inward 
sigh,  therefore,  that  Prescott  heard,  a  few  days  after  the 
above  conversation,  that  the  attentions  of  Charles  to 
Miss  Spencer  were  becoming  of  the  most  marked  cha¬ 
racter.  He  saw  also  that  Masters  no  longer  visited 
the  Elcotts.  The  love  for  display  had  triumphed  over 
affections. 

Meanwhile  time  slipped  rapidly  away,  and  rumors 
began  to  be  prevalent  that  Charles  had  proposed  for  and 
been  accepted  by  Miss  Spencer.  In  a  little  time  the 
report  was  confirmed  by  those  who  were  believed  to 
know,  and  to  set  all  doubt  at  rest  it  was  authorized  by 
Charles  himself.  He  met  Prescott  casually,  for  of  late 
they  had  been  less  intimate  than  formerly. 

“  Ah  !  my  good  monitor,”  he  said,  laughingly,  “  they 
tell  me  you  and  Ellen  are  to  be  married  in  a  fortnight. 
Is  it  sol  Glad  to  hear  it  But  I  shall  not  be  long 
behind  you — egad !  since  I  come  to  think  of  it,  we  shall 
be  married  on  the  same  day.  Miss  Spencer  is  a  fine, 
dashing  girl — a  cool  fifty  thousand  is  hers — we  shall 
live  in  some  style,  but  you  must  come  and  see  us. 


Cards  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  will  be  sent  you.  But 
I  forgot — I  ’vo  an  appointment  to  look  at  a  pair  of  car¬ 
riage  horses  at  eleven,  and  it  now  only  wants  five 
minutes  of  that  hour.  Good  bye— I  ’ll  see  you  soon.” 

“  There  goes  a  fine  fellow  who  is  about  to  sacrifice 
his  happiness  to  his  love  of  display,”  mused  Prescott, 
as  his  eye  followed  the  receding  form  of  his  friend ;  and 
with  a  sigh  he  turned  and  walked  on. 

They  were  married — Prescott  and  his  bride  seeking 
their  simple,  yet  comfortable  home,  while  Mr.  and  Mr*. 
Masters  were  whirled  off  on  a  fashionable  tour  from 
which  they  returned  in  due  time  to  astonish  the  town 
by  their  splendid  entertainments.  But  alas !  even  before 
the  honey  moon  was  over  Masters  found  that  his  friend’s 
anticipations  were  true,  and  that  Mrs.  Masters,  though 
rich,  beautiful  and  accomplished,  threatened,  by  a  peev¬ 
ish  temper,  to  embitter  his  life.  As  time  elapsed,  more¬ 
over,  the  evil  only  increased,  and  about  two  months 
after  the  wedding,  it  was  more  than  doubled  by  an  event 
which  then  occurred.  This  was  nothing  more  than  the 
discovery — then  first  made  by  the  final  settlement  of 
Mr.  Spencer’s  estate— that  his  daughter  was  in  reality 
worth  but  a  bare  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  knowledge 
of  this  circnmstance  could  not  fail  to  irritate  a  husband 
whose  chief  motive  in  marrying  was  to  possess  himself 
of  his  wife’s  fortune— crimination  and  re-criminations 
ensued  betwixt  the  ill-mated  pair — and,  as  usual,  the 
interview  ended  in  a  flood  of  tears  on  the  part  of  the 
lady,  and  a  volley  of  curses  on  that  of  the  gentleman. 
Seizing  hie  hat,  Masters  rushed  from  the  house  in  no 
very  enviable  state  of  mind.  Almost  the  first  person 
he  met  was  a  mutual  acquaintance  of  himself  and 
Prescott. 

“  Ah !  Masters — the  very  man  I  wanted  to  see— have 
you  heard  the  news — I  am  glad  of  it  for  both  their  sake*. 
I  see  you  are  ignorant,  and  that  I  am  the  first  one  to 
bring  you  the  intelligence.  Well  then  Prescott  has  had 
a  glorious  windfall  in  the  way  of  fortune — his  wife  and 
her  sister  Mary  have  fallen  co-heiresses  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  left  them  by  an  East  Indian 
uncle,  whom  they  had  not  heard  of  for  twenty  years. 

I  once  thought  you  and  Mary  would  be  married,  but  I 
was  mistaken — she  has  been  engaged  you  know  a  month 
and  more  to  Mr.  Leicester,  your  old  rival.  But  I  must 
hurry  on.  You  look  ill.  I  hope  all  is  well  at  home. 
Remember  me  to  your  bride.” 

Masters  did  not  speak,  but,  in  his  heart,  he  cursed  the 
day  he  ever  saw  Miss  Spencer,  or  refused  the  love  of 
such  an  angel  as  Mary  Elcott,  for  filthy  lucre.  He 
was  rightly  punished,  in  being  tied  for  life  to  a  peevish* 
extravagant,  and  comparatively  portionless  woman. 

If  his  story  shall  prove  a  lesson  to  our  readers,  our 
object  in  relating  it  will  have  been  fulfilled.  It  is  better 
to  deal  in  truth,  simple  though  it  be,  than  in  fiction, 
however  gorgeous. 
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TtfE  YOUNG  MINISTER. 

BT  EMMA  ST.  CLAIR. 

As  Mr.  Melville  and  his  wife  were  one  day  travelling 
in  the  country,  chance  (if  that  be  not  an  unmeaning 
word)  led  them  by  an  obscure  hovel,  whose  squalid 
appearance  attracting  the  curiosity  of  the  lady,  she  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  that  the  servant  might  stop  the  carriage, 
while  they  amused  themselves  a  few  moments  by  en¬ 
tering  the  dwelling.  Mr.  Melville  consented.  They 
entered,  and  beheld  around  a  sort  of  table,  seven  children 
and  a  mother  partaking  of  their  meagre  fare  with  the 
zeal  of  epicures.  Every  thing  in  the  room  bespoke  the 
most  abject  poverty ;  and  the  lady,  though  a  votary  of 
fashion,  found  her  idle  curiosity  put  to  flight  by  the 
awakening  of  benevolence,  which  birth,  wealth  and 
luxury  had  too  long  permitted  to  slumber.  But  the 
gentleman’s  attention  was  particularly  arrested  by  one 
of  the  little  boys,  who  struck  him  as  bearing  a  peculiar 
resemblance  to  the  son  of  his  hope,  whom  the  grave  had 
but  recently  wrested  from  him.  He  remarked  this  to 
his  wife,  and  suggested  taking  the  boy  away  with  them, 
and  adopting  him  into  their  family.  The  lady  at  first 
objected,  but  the  native  goodness  of  her  heart  triumphed, 
and  she  acquiesced  in  her  husband’s  wish — “  though,” 
said  she,  M  he  has  not  a  spark  of  intelligence  in  his 
countenance,  and  I  fear  never  will  have  other  than  that 
vacant  look  which  appalls  me.” 

“  Hush !”  said  the  husband,  “  he  has  a  head  of  the 
finest  moulding,  and  if  spirit  cannot  use  the  materials 
nature  has  stored  there,  it  will  be  because  her  artificial 
forms  deny  it.” 

The  proposal  was  accordingly  made  to  the  mother, 
who  was  easily  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  the  child  by 
assurances  of  kind  treatment,  and  some  assistance  given 
to  help  her  along  in  her  rugged  path.  The  boy  appa¬ 
rently  took  no  notice  of  any  thing  around  him  until 
reaching  the  home  of  his  benefactors,  (a  beautiful  resi¬ 
dence  on  the  banks  of  the - ,)  when  he  clung  to 

the  gentleman  as  if  oppressed  with  awe  at  the  undreamed 
of  splendor  of  things  around  him ;  while  a  little  girl, 
(the  only  child  of  the  parents)  bounded  into  the  arms 
of  the  mother  like  a  little  cherub.  At  seeing  her  the 
boy  clung  still  closer  to  the  gentleman,  as  if  a  being 
from  another  sphere  had  met  his  vision.  The  little  girl 
at  first  gave  him  but  a  curious  glance,  but  when  arrayed 
after  the  manner  of  her  little  brother,  she  ran  up  to  him 
saying,  “why  didn’t  you  kiss  me,  Frank? — I  didn’t 
know  you,  you  been  gone  so  long !  Do  you  love  me, 
now  1  you  kissed  me  when  you  went  away.”  The  mo¬ 
ther  sobbed  audibly  at  the  thought  so  vividly  renewed  of 
her  lost  Francis,  but  was  glad  to  see  the  child  so  happily 
deceived. 

Francis  Melville  (for  such  was  the  name  they  gave 
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him)  soon  became  a  handsome  boy,  and  the  heart  of  his 
protector  was  drawn  out  toward  him  with  all  the  fervor 
it  would  have  been  for  his  own  son,  as  he  witnessed  the 
“  early  stirrings”  of  a  mind  which  he  deemed  cast  in  no 
common  mould. 

When  his  portegee  had  attained  the  age  of  ten  years, 
Mr.  Melville  resolved  on  sending  him  to  a  public  school, 
as  he  could  not  devote  that  time  to  the  l«oy  which  he 
knew  should  be  devoted  to  him. 

The  time  soon  came  when  he  was  to  depart  for  the 

academic  groves  of - ,  and  sad  was  the  day  to  the 

whole  family  circle— especially  to  its  youngest  member, 
whose  tears  flowed  fast  as  he  gave  her  the  parting  kiss 
with  unusual  fervor.  u  Now,  my  dear  Arabella,”  said 
the  father,  when  he  had  left  the  parental  roof,  “  now  we 
will  see  who  in  seven  years  will  make  the  most  improve¬ 
ment — who  at  nineteen  will  be  the  most  accomplished 
in  the  truest  acceptation  of  the  term.” 

Kind,  frequent  letters  came  from  the  boy,  which 
showed  the  true  and  generous  heart,  as  well  as  the 
rising  scholar.  The  time  at  length  came  when  he  was 

to  be  removed  to  the  University  of - ,  at  which, 

after  spending  the  usual  time,  he  was  to  choose  what¬ 
ever  field  of  action  his  talent  and  inclination  might  lead 
him  to ;  for  his  benefactor,  though  never  disclosing  to 
him  that  he  was  other  than  his  own  son,  had  always 
impressed  it  upon  him  that  he  had  his  own  fortune  to 
make  in  the  world,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  expect 
from  him  in  his  own  life-time  at  least,  but  enough  to 
enable  him  unfettered  to  pursue  the  path  to  usefulness 
and  honor — the  path  which  by  securing  to  him  these 
riches  which  are  beyond  fortune,  might  give  him  the 
means  of  obtaining  for  himself  these  which  are  within 
its  reach.  And  never  was  that  path  pursued  with  more 
unwavering  industry — never  were  the  honors  of  our 
University  bestowed  upon  one  with  a  more  prodigal 
hand. 

When  his  collegiate  term  had  expired,  he  returned  to 
the  generous  home  of  his  adopted  parents,  which  he  had 
visited  but  once  since  leaving  it  for  the  first  time,  when 
he  found,  as  now,  his  sister  absent  in  town,  where  she 
was  receiving  her  education.  This  was  severely  trying 
to  him,  for  his  mind  released  from  study,  he  had  de¬ 
pended  much  upon  the  presence  of  his  sister  to  restore 
the  tone  of  his  feelings,  which  a  too  severe  application 
had  in  a  great  measure  impaired.  But  necessity  was 
imperative ;  and  he  left  again  to  pursue  a  Theological 
course  (which  he  had  long  been  bent  upon)  without 
seeing  her,  whose  image  in  its  hallowed  brightness  had 
hitherto  preserved  his  thoughts  from  wandering.  Mrs. 
Melville  expressed  much  regret  that  the  children  could 
not  see  each  other;  but  her  husband  had  too  much 
sincerity  of  heart  to  express  any  regret  at  what  was  but 
the  effect  of  his  own  design.  Arabella  had  often  won¬ 
dered  and  wept  that  she  could  see  no  more  of  an  only 
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brother,  but  she  had  so  many  resources  for  thought  and 
amusement  that  her  tears  were  soon  dried.  Her  parents 
too  assured  her  that  he  had  grown  so  very  dignified  she 
would  find  but  little  companionship  with  him.  Melville 
had,  in  fact,  not  only  prevented  their  seeing  each  other, 
but  had  kept  them  as  far  as  possible  ignorant  of  each 
others’  progress.  And  when  he  looked  upon  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  now  a  blooming  girl  of  nineteen,  with  her  womanly 
though  simple  manner,  he  felt  quite  sure  that  no  one 
would  recognize  in  her  the  sportive  child  he  had  fondled 
upon  his  knee.  Nor  less  difficult  did  he  imagine  it 
would  be  to  detect  in  the  pensive  dignity  and  urbane 
manners  of  bis  adopted  son,  the  shy  and  absent  boy 
whom  his  fostering  hand  had  reared  to  a  hopeful  man¬ 
hood.  He  looked  upon  both  with  a  father’s  pride — nor 
was  that  a  false  discernment  which  had  seen  in  the 
boy,  “  the  father  of  the  man,”  the  promise  of  greatness, 
or  now  beheld  in  the  daughter  one  of  earth’s  most 
lovely  beings.  With  almost  every  endowment  that 
nature  could  lavish,  she  had  grown  up  amid  all  the 
advantages  which  wealth,  directed  by  the  judicious 
father  and  fond  mother  could  procure.  And  had  she 
possessed  none  of  what  the  fashionable  term  “  accom¬ 
plishments,”  her  deep-seated  goodness  of  heart  must 
have  won  the  affection  of  all  who  knew  her.  But  she 
would  have  passed  with  that  class  for  an  accomplished 
girl,”  while  the  discerning  few  would  have  applied  to 
her  the  epithet  in  its  deeper  signification.  She  was 
indeed  alive  to  all  the  beautiful  and  excellent  on  the 
earth.  Genius  she  reverenced  with  idolatry;  and  her 
taste  found  peculiar  gratification  in  the  contributions  of 
L.  K.  which  appeared  in  some  of  the  first  periodicals  of 
the  day;  and  by  her  urgent  request,  her  father  had 
several  of  the  pieces  set  to  music,  the  peculiar  beauty 
of  which,  when  chanted  by  her  sweet  voice,  and  played 
with  the  ethenal  harmony  of  all  her  executions,  struck 
the  fountains  of  every  heart  where  beamed  a  ray  of 
sensibility. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  year - ,  when  Melville 

proposed  to  his  wife  and  daughter  a  journey  to  the 
South.  The  proposal  was  a  joyous  one  to  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  girl,  for  her  dreams  had  long  been  of  that  sunny 
climate.  The  journey  was  accordingly  taken,  and  on 
their  way  they  stopped  during  a  Sabbath  in  the  town  of 

- ,  where  Arabella  received  a  polite  invitation  from 

an  acquaintance  from  New  York,  to  accompany  him  to 

the - church,  where  a  student  of  rising  feme  was 

to  address  the  society  for  the  day.  The  invitation  was 
accepted,  and  Arabella  waited  with  intense  interest  to 
see  the  young  speaker  ascend  the  pulpit.  And  every 
eye  was  in  feet  turned  toward  him  as  in  “life’s  green 
spring,”  he  appeared  in  the  desk  with  his  high  forehead 
and  pale  face  to  administer  to  their  spiritual  and  truest 
interest.  His  manner  was  peculiarly  felicitous,  and  the 
deep  harmony  of  his  voice,  while  giving  utterance  to 


high  and  holy  thoughts,  won  the  almost  breathless  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  audience.  “  Whatsoever  ye  have  spoken  in 
darkness  shall  be  heard  in  the  light ;  and  that  which  ye 
have  spoken  in  the  ear  in  closets,  shall  be  proclaimed 
upon  the  house-tops,”  were  the  words  from  which  he 
spoke :  and  never  was  there  a  more  fervid,  logical,  and 
eloquent  discourse  uttered.  The  important  bearings  of 
even  the  most  trivial  actions,  the  infinite  consequence  of 
every  thought  we  cherish  on  all  time,  and  the  surety  that 
the  coming  of  time  or  eternity  will  shew  all  in  the  strong¬ 
est  light,  were  insisted  upon  with  irresistible  eloquence. 
But  when  the  sermon  was  ended,  and  all  were  held  in 
awe  at  the  truths  elicited,  the  alarm  was  made  that  a  lady 
had  fainted ;  and  the  young  minister  inferring  from  the 
countenances  of  those  around  her  that  the  affair  was 
serious,  came  to  express  his  interest,  an  interest  which 
was  visibly  increased  when  the  fair  being  before  him 
opened  her  dark  hazle  eye  with  an  expression  in  it 
such  as  thrilled  every  fibre  of  his  soul.  He  felt  indeed 
that  his  visions  of  loveliness  were  there  embodied.  And 
when  sufficiently  recovered,  he  saw  her  borne  away  in 
the  carriage,  he  felt  she  had  touched  a  chord  in  his 
heart  that  bad  never  before  vibrated.  And  what  were 
his  emotions  as  she  gave  him  a  parting  glance,  and 
returned  to  the  inn  from  which  she  was  to  depart  on  the 
morrow,  perhaps  never  again  to  listen  to  a  voice  like 
that!  But  “who  was  the  lady? — perhaps  the  wife  of 
the  gentleman  she  was  with.”  He,  however,  thought 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  day  would  justify  his 
enquiries  about  her,  and  he  ascertained  the  circumstance 
of  her  being  on  a  journey  with  her  parents,  but  nothing 
farther. 

As  they  pursued  their  journey,  Arabella  was  more 
pensive  than  usual,  and  expressed  little  of  her  natural 
enthusiasm  even  at  the  mingled  splendors  of  our  autumn 
woods;  for  the  image  within  had  eclipsed  all  other 
beauty ;  and  Frank,  and  all  preference  for  others  alike 
forgotten,  she  surrendered  herself  to  the  pleasing  con¬ 
templation  of  the  eloquent  stranger.  Her  parents  rallied 
her,  and  assured  her  that  on  their  return  she  should  be 
introduced  to  the  young  orator,  whom  they  rightly  con¬ 
jectured  was  the  object  of  her  thoughts. 

And  not  too  fast  did  the  hours  pass  till  their  return  to 
the  town  of - ,  when  it  so  happened  that  an  invi¬ 

tation  was  received  from  an  old  acquaintance  of  Mrs. 
Melville’s  to  a  general  party.  But  Mr.  Melville  felt 
obliged  to  decline  going  from  the  urgency  of  business, 
and  his  lady  not  wishing  to  go  without  her  husband, 
Arabella  therefore  went  alone.  Almost  the  first  person 
she  was  introduced  to  was  a  Mr.  Reed,  in  whom  she 
immediately  recognized  the  young  minister.  At  first 
she  was  greatly  embarrassed,  but  this  soon  subsided, 
and  they  conversed  together  as  though  bent  upon  an 
acquaintance.  They  talked  of  our  present  literature, 
and  spoke  of  their  particular  preferences  among  its 
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young  aspirants.  Arabella  showed  herself  an  enthusiast 
for  the  poetry  of  L.  K.  which  she  said  was  so  after  her 
own  heart,  that  it  seemed  to  her  it  must  have  emanated 
from  it ;  Mr.  Reed  colored  slightly  at  this  remark,  and 
returned  an  equivocal  answer.  But  the  young  lady  was 
not  to  be  put  off  thus,  and  she  asked  him  directly  for  his 
opinion  of  the  writer. 

“  I  fear,”  said  he,  “  I  should  be  a  partial  judge,  as  he 
happens  to  be  a  particular  friend  of  mine.” 

“  Indeed,”  said  the  young  lady,  “  do  tell  me  what  you 
know  of  him?”  Just  then  their  host  joined  them,  and 
wished  Arabella  to  be  seated  at  the  piano,  and  to  accom¬ 
pany  it  with  her  voice.  She  hesitated,  and  would  have 
refused,  but  her  New  York  acquaintance  assured  them 
she  had  not  a  shadow  of  excuse,  and  with  a  beating  heart 
she  complied.  As  Mr.  Reed  handed  her  to  the  piano, 
she  whispered  “  you  shall  now  hear  one  of  your  friend’s 
songs.”  Thus  was  it  for  the  first  time  that  he  exulted 
in  his  own  productions,  as  he  heard  from  the  sweetest 
voice  in  the  world  some  of  his  juvenile  rhymes.  When 
she  had  finished,  he  again  offered  his  arm,  and  whis¬ 
pered  that  he  “  now  thought  his  friend  a  poet.” 

“Do  you  leave  town  soon  1”  enquired  he,  as  loitering 
behind  the  rest  of  the  company ;  he  waited  upon  her  to 
the  supper-room. 

“  To-morrow,  I  suppose,”  returned  she. 

“  To-morrow,”  echoed  he,  imprinting  a  kiss  upon  her 
delicate  hand,  and  adding  as  if  abstractedly,  “  that  thou 
could  ’st  know,  fair  being.” 

“  Surely  I  have  been  dreaming,”  thought  she,  as  she 
returned  to  her  parents — “that  deep  soul  could  never 
descend  to  love  any  earthly  being — a  stranger  especially. 
I  deceive  myself — but  no,  that  glance,  those  words  but 
half  audibly  uttered.”  But  the  morrow  came,  and  Ara¬ 
bella  and  her  parents  left  for  home. 

Time  passed  on,  and  each  succeeding  month  hallowed 
but  more  deeply  the  image  of  the  transient  acquaintance, 
whom  Arabella  in  all  probability  should  never  again 
behold. 

Letters  came  from  Frank  as  usual,  though  there 
seemed  something  a  little  mystic  about  them,  as  though 
his  mind  was  “  ill  at  ease.”  This  rather  alarmed  the 
parents,  and  feeling  that  his  health  was  suffering  from  a 
too  close  application,  they  wrote  proposing  for  him  to 
come  and  spend  the  summer  with  them.  This  proposal 
he  gladly  accepted,  but  was  much  disappointed  on  coming 
home  to  find  his  sister  absent  on  a  visit;  for  he  had  hoped 
that  in  her  presence  he  should  forget  the  image  that  in- 
terferred  so  boldly  with  his  progress.  The  time,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  came  when  the  sister  returned,  and  was  met 
by  one  of  the  domestics  at  the  door  with  the  news  of  her 
brother’s  arrival.  She  was  soon  in  her  father’s  arms, 
expressing  her  joy  at  the  near  prospect  of  seeing  her 
long  absent  brother,  when  her  mother  entered  from  the 
garden,  followed  by  Frank. 


“  Arabella,”  said  the  father,  “  your  brother  Francis.” 
Frank  receded  a  few  steps  in  amazement,  and  Arabella, 
equally  bewildered,  leaned  back  upon  the  sofa  without 
making  any  response.  The  parents  left  the  room,  and 
with  a  death-like  paleness  Frank  gave  a  brother’s  kiss 
to  the  cheek  that  heeded  it  not.  But  as  she  at  length 
gave  him  a  conscious  look,  he  whispered, 

“  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  is  it  not,  my  sister  ? 
But  let  us  forget  the  romantic  past  (if  indeed  reality  is 
here)  and  be  happy  in  our  discovered  relation  My 
heart  has  once  given  out  its  full  music  for  you,  and 
never  again  can  woman  touch  a  similar  chord.” 

“  Dear,  dear  brother,”  said  the  girl,  “  the  thought  of 
you  hath  given  me  nobler  being.” 

“  Now  play  to  me  one  of  my  friend’s  songs,”  said  the 
brother,  “  and  I  will  one  day  introduce  you  to  him.” 

“  Dear  Francis,”  said  Arabella,  as  one  delightful  after¬ 
noon  of  that  happy  summer  they  had  wandered  to  the 
woods  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  its  pencilled  leaves  and 
murmuring  waters,  “  dear  Francis,  there  was  a  feeling 
about  our  interview  at  —  ,  that  might  have  made 

me  more  than  suspect  I  had  known  you  before ;  but  to 
speak  the  truth,  I  r  ferred  it  to  some  strange  reminis¬ 
cence  of  an  earlier  being.  I  suppose  you  will  think  me 
visionary — father  says  I  have  a  good  deal  of  the  German 
mysticism  about  me.” 

“  O  call  not  the  idea  of  a  pre-existence  mere  mys¬ 
ticism,”  interrupted  the  brother,  “unless  indeed  you 
would  class  all  the  higher  truths  of  intellect  under 
some  such  head.  The  poet  speaks  my  inherent  con¬ 
viction,  that 

“Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting: 

The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  a  star, 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  cometh  from  afer.” 

“  You  always  agree  with  me,”  replied  Arabella,  “and 
thus  make  my  treasured  thoughts  doubly  dear  to  me. 
And  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  am  a  little  metaphysical 
this  afternoon — plodding,  mother  would  call  it.  Do  yon 
think,  Francis,  we  are  free  beings— that  we  are  an 
impulse  to  ourselves  V* 

“  That  is  a  subject  which  has  baffled  too  many  sages 
to  cloud  tby  lovely  brow.  The  poet  (earth’s  best  philo¬ 
sopher)  tells  us  that  the  freedom  of  the  universe  consists 
in  that  active  principle  which  ‘from  link  to  link  doth 
circulate  the  soul  of  all  the  worlds.’  ” 

“  O,  Francis,  I  sometimes  wish  I  could  strip  the  veil 
from  things,  and  know  something  of  the  *  great  first 
cause  least  understood.’  ” 

“  I  have  often  thought,”  replied  her  brother,  “  if  there 
was  a  fault  in  your  character,  it  was  that  restless  and 
unnatural — at  least  uncommon  propensity  to  press  your 
enquiries  upon  the  unknown  and  the  unfathomable.  Be 
assured,  dearest  Arabella,  that 
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“  Enough  to  know  is  given, 

Clouds,  winds,  and  stars  their  part  fulfil, 

Our’s  is  to  trust  in  Heaven.” 

“  I  would,”  she  answered,  “  I  do  unhesitatingly  trust 
in  a  kind  Providence ;  but  I  see  so  much  misery  in  life 
at  which  the  heart  of  sympathy  recoils,  that  I  sometimes 
wonder  at  the  economy  of  that  Providence.” 

“  But  you  know,  my  dear,  it  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
system  of  things  that  we  can  discern,  and  while  it  is  thus 
(as  here  it  ever  must  be)  it  would  be  madness  in  us  to 
make  aught  an  argument  against  the  divine  superinten¬ 
dence.  If  all  was  happiness  around  us  there  would  be 
no  room  for  active  benevolence,  and  if  our  faith  were  put 
to  no  test,  *  the  night  that  lurks  within  her  must  forever 
slumber.’  ” 

Thus  happily  passed  the  summer  away,  and  the 
young  minister  left  again  the  home  of  his  youth,  to 
watch  over  the  spiritual  interests  of  an  enlightened 
society,  who  entertained  for  him  the  truest  affection. 
Yet  when  thus  settled  would  he  often  sigh  that  the 
endearing  ties  of  domestic  life  were  not  for  him;  for 
well  he  knew,  after  the  communion  he  had  enjoyed  with 
his  sister,  that  his  heart  must  revolt  from  all  meaner 
preference.  For  he  understood  not  how  so  many  men 
of  cultivated  intellect  could  bind  their  fate  to  the  trifling 

and  empty  spirit  of - ,  alas !  too  many  of  earth’s  fair 

daughters. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Melville  seeing  that  his  children  had 
become  all  the  world  to  each  other,  and  feeling  that  no 
in8urraoun table  obstacle  existed  to  their  union,  resolved 
to  make  a  full  disclosure  to  Frank  of  his  early  history, 
and  leave  him  free  to  become  indeed  his  son.  The  dis¬ 
closure  was  accordingly  made,  and  Mr.  Melville’s  heart 
was  melted  within  him  by  the  overflowing  gratitude  of 
the  young  man,  whose  sorrow  to  find  that  he  was  not 
indeed  the  son  of  those  whom  he  had  loved  so  well,  was 
more  than  compensated  by  the  thought  that  he  might 
now  offer  that  hand  to  the  daughter,  which  he  knew 
would  once  have  been  with  joy  accepted.  He  then 
related  to  the  father  what  had  passed  between  him  and 
his  daughter  while  unknown  to  each  other — the  circum¬ 
stance  of  his  bearing  at  that  time  the  name  of  M  Reed,” 
which  arose  from  his  offering  some  articles  to  the  public 
while  at  the  University  under  that  assumed  name,  articles 
which  met  with  such  very  unexpected  success,  that  he  re¬ 
solved,  on  leaving  there  for  a  distant  part  of  the  country, 
to  adopt  the  name  which  had  won  his  youthful  laurels. 
The  father  was  amused  at  the  recital,  and  assured  him 
it  was  the  first  wish  of  his  heart  to  see  him  united  to  his 
daughter.  Frank  accordingly  wrote  to  Arabella,  adverting 
to  the  place  he  had  held  in  his  heart  while  unknown  to 
her — to  the  perfect  similarity  of  their  taste,  and  the  full 
confidence  she  possessed  in  his  judgment;  and  then 
spoke  of  the  long  friendship  he  had  with  her  favorite 
author,  and  of  his  desire  to  promote  an  union  between 


him  and  his  beloved  sister;  and  assured  her  that  she 
should  love  him  with  all  the  ardor  she  had  felt  for  the 
stranger  orator,  or  the  late  unrecognized  brother ;  that  his 
friend  had  seen  and  loved  her,  and  would  offer  her  through 
him  the  hand  which  alone  was  not  yet  hers.  He  then 
urged  her  to  accept  the  gift,  and  assured  her  happiness  if 
the  union  of  kindred  hearts  could  give  it. 

Arabella  at  first  thought  it  hard  that  her  brother  should 
wish  her  to  accept  the  hand  of  any  one ;  but  one  whom 
he  esteemed  so  highly,  and  as  he  had  exerted  such  power 
over  her  spirit,  was  not  to  be  discarded  without  reflec¬ 
tion  ;  and  she  wrote  her  brother  she  would  be  guided  by 
his  will.  The  parents  signified  their  full  approbation, 
and  as  the  day  appointed  for  the  marriage  drew  nigh, 
young  Melville,  with  a  joyful  heart,  came  to  his  generous 
home  to  resign  his  right  to  his  long  known  friend.  Ara¬ 
bella,  with  an  unusual  paleness,  gave  him  but  a  silent 
greeting ;  yet  never  looked  she  more  lovely — never  shone 
her  pure  spirit  more  brightly.  Yet  felt  she  at  heart  a 
dread  misgiving;  and  when  they  were  left  alone  she 
threw  herself  into  her  brother’s  arms,  telling  him  that 
she  never  could  consummate  the  vows  she  had  permitted 
him  to  make ;  and  entreated  him  as  he  valued  his  hap¬ 
piness,  to  save  her  from  the  embrace  of  his  love,  whose 
spirit  she  confessed  seemed  but  one  with  her  own. 
Then  with  a  triumph  known  only  to  reciprocated  love, 
he  told  the  tale  her  father  had  given  him  of  his  early 
childhood,  his  identity  with  her  favorite  writer,  and 
declared  himself  the  happiest  of  men. 

The  overflow  of  gladness  on  her  part  is  not  for  our 
pen  to  trace.  A  house  in  his  chosen  parish  which  had 
been  fitted  up  with  the  most  refined  taste,  was  ready  to 
receive  them.  The  most  perfect  order  was  observed  in 
every  department  of  it — and  a  rich  treat  it  was  to  pass 
an  hour  in  their  well  selected  library,  the  window  from 
which  commanded  an  extensive  and  most  romantic  pros¬ 
pect.  And  seldom  passed  there  a  day  in  which  was  not 
made  by  the  happy  family  that  moral  and  intellectual 
advancement,  for  which  alone  to  those  “  whom  rational 
we  call,”  life  should  be  coveted. 

Shortly  after  their  marriage,  Melville,  with  his  beauti¬ 
ful  wife,  visited  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  shattered 
hovel ;  but  no  traces  of  it  could  be  found,  nor  could  any 
intelligence  be  had  of  those  who  had  once  been  its 
inmates.  But  the  genuine  principles  of  that  religion  of 
which  he  was  the  able  and  faithful  champion,  as  well 
as  the  early  circumstances  of  his  own  life,  led  him  to 
recognize  that  native  equality  in  the  human  family  which 
accidental  circumstances  so  completely  destroy.  The 
spirit  of  his  wife  was  in  perfect  unison  with  his  own. 
To  every  benevolent  cause  she  gave  her  aid  ;  and  every 
act  of  kindness  was  performed  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  not  with  the  air  of  those  who  seem  to  possess  the 
consciousness  of  conferring  a  favor. 

Many  a  child  by  their  benevolent  hand  has  been 
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rescued  from  a  hopeless  ignorance,  who,  in  their  turn, 
we  trust  will  diffuse  the  seeds  of  benevolence,  which 
shall  spring  up  again  in  other  bosoms,  sure  to  be  multi¬ 
plied  in  the  same  way  forever. 


LINES. 

And  must  we  part  ? — well,  let  it  be, 

’T  is  better  thus,  oh  yes,  believe  me ; 

For  though  I  still  was  true  to  thee, 

Thou,  faithless  maiden,  would  ’st  deceive  me. 

Take  back  this  written  pledge  of  love, 

No  more  I  ’ll  to  my  bosom  fold  it ; 

The  ring  you  gave  your  faith  to  prove, 

I  can’t  return — because  1  ’ve  sold  it ! 

I  will  not  ask  thee  to  restore 
Each  gage  d'amour,  or  lover’s  token, 

Which  I  had  given  thee  before 
The  links  between  us  had  been  broken. 

They  were  not  much,  but  oh !  that  broach. 

If  for  my  sake  thou’st  deign’d  to  save  it. 

For  that,  at  least,  I  must  encroach — 

It  wasn ’t  mine,  although  I  gave  it. 

The  gem  that  in  my  breast  I  wore, 

That  once  belonged  unto  your  mother. 

Which,  when  you  gave  to  me,  I  swore, 

For  life  I ’d  love  you  and  no  other. 

Can  you  forget  that  cheerful  morn, 

When  in  my  breast  thou  first  didst  stick  it  ? — 

I  can’t  restore  it — it’s  in  pawn, 

But,  base  deceiver,  that ’s  the  ticket. 

Oh,  take  back  all,  I  cannot  bear 
These  proofs  of  love — they  seem  to  mock  it ; 

There,  false  one,  take  your  lock  of  hair — 

Nay,  do  not  ask  me  for  the  locket. 

Insidious  girl !  that  wily  tear 

Is  useless  now,  that  all  is  ended ; 

There  is  thy  curl — nay,  do  not  sneer, 

The  locket’s — somewhere — being  mended. 

The  dressing-case  you  lately  gave 
Was  fit,  I  know,  for  Bagdad’s  caliph ; 

I  used  it  only  once  to  shave 
When  it  was  taken  by  the  bailiff. 

Than  thou  didst  give  I  bring  back  less. 

But  bear  the  truth  without  more  dodging — 

The  landlord’s  been  with  a  distress, 

And  positively  cleared  my  lodging. 


Flowers. — How  much  of  the  poetiy  of  life  springs 
from  flowers.  How  delicate  a  pleasure  is  it  to  twine  the 
orange  blossom  or  japonica  for  the  bride — to  arrange  a 
bouquet  for  the  invalid — to  throw  simple  flowers  into 
the  lap  of  childhood — and  to  pull  rose  buds  for  the  girl 
of  whom  they  are  the  emblem. 


GOSSIP  AT  A  VILLAGE  QUILTING. 

BY  LYDIA  JANE  PIK11SOX. 

"  How  beautiful !  How  mournfully  beautiful/'  said 
a  fair  young  girl  looking  from  a  window  along  the  quiet 
street.  All  eyes  followed  the  direction  of  hers,  and  rested 
on  an  approaching  chaise  drawn  by  a  grave  sleek  look¬ 
ing  animal,  who  even  seemed  to  tread  lightly  as  if  in 
consideration  of  those  to  whose  comfort  he  was  contribu¬ 
ting.  They  were  indeed  a  lovely  couple,  yet  both  were 
evidently  invalids,  for  although  it  was  a  mild  warm  day 
in  the  early  autumn,  and  the  calash  top  of  the  chaise 
was  thrown  back  for  the  benefit  of  the  sun  and  air,  the 
gentleman  was  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  and  a  heavy  shawl 
muffled  the  person  of  the  slender  girl.  He  was  a  tall  fine 
figure  and  his  features  were  regularly  handsome;  his 
dark  locks  lay  upon  his  temples  like  raven's  plumes 
thrown  upon  a  snow  wreath,  and  his  large  black  eyes 
sparkled  as  with  the  reflected  light  of  glorious  immortality. 
His  companion  sat  beside  him  like  a  beautiful  statue  of 
delicately  blue  veined  marble.  Her  soft  brown  hair  lay 
in  light  natural  ringlets  on  her  neck  and  shoulders,  and 
her  azure  eyes  seemed  overflowing  with  the  tender  sen¬ 
sibilities  as  she  conversed  with  him  beside  her,  and  ever 
as  she  smiled,  the  bright  rose  spot  on  his  cheeks  flushed 
brighter,  but  her  face  was  pale  as  the  white  lily. 

“  Poor  young  creatures !”  sighed  a  bride  of  a  few  weeks 
when  they  had  fairly  passed.  “  They  were  to  have  been 
married  on  the  same  day  that  united  me  to  Charles,  but 
now  their  marriage  ceremony  will  be  the  burial  service. 
'T  is  sad  that  they  should  die  so  soon,  with  love  and  hap¬ 
piness  in  full  bloom  before  them,  and  they  so  worthy  of 
life's  dearest  joys,  so  beautiful,  and  good." 

•*  They  were  always  good  and  beautiful,  I  have  known 
them  from  their  infancy,"  observed  a  fine  looking  matron 
who  was  busily  “  laying  out”  the  quilt.  “  I  always 
thought  that  theirs  would  be  no  common  lot  They 
were  always  together.  He  was  a  fine  tall  boy  of  his  age, 
and  she  was  sprightly  as  a  fawn,  and  musical  as  a  wild 
bird.  How  often  have  I  heard  her  sweet  songs  ringing 
from  rock  to  rock  along  the  river.  They  knew  the  sunny 
knolls  where  the  earliest  violets  blossomed,  and  the  shel¬ 
tered  dells  in  which  the  last  daisies  lingered.  They 
never  disturbed  the  bird's  nests,  but  he  would  climb  the 
tallest  trees  to  get  for  her  a  handful  of  nuts,  or  a  cluster 
of  early  ripe  grapes. 

“  They  loved  every  thing  that  was  beautiful,  and  when 
weary  of  climbing  the  hills,  or  rambling  in  the  forests, 
they  would  sit  down  in  some  pretty  favorite  spot,  and 
while  he  read  aloud,  for  he  always  carried  some  book 
with  him,  she  would  ply  her  needle  at  some  fancy  work, 
or  sketch  in  a  little  blank  book  the  surrounding  sce¬ 
nery.  Some  of  those  wild  sketches  are  wonderfully 
natural.  And  then  he  would  coax  her  to  sing  some 
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tender  little  song.  Oh  they  were  so  gentle  and  so  hap¬ 
py  together ! 

“  She  was  an  angel  of  peace  at  home,  at  school,  or  at 
play.  It  seemed  as  if  her  loving  presence  excluded  every 
angry  passion.  Every  body  loved  her :  he  was  always 
with  her.  And  so  they  went  on  until  he  was  seventeen, 
when  his  father  sent  him  away  to  school.  I  did  expect 
then  that  Adela  would  pine  like  a  bereaved  ring  dove, 
but  she  continued  to  look  as  sweet  and  smile  as  bright 
as  ever.  But  it  was  observed  that  when  she  sat  in  their 
favorite  bowers,  her  songs  were  wild  pensive  plaints 
which  we  were  sure  she  had  herself  composed,  and  this 
was  evidence  that  her  heart  was  ill  at  ease.  I  knew  that 
Edgar  never  could  forget  her,  but  I  always  thought  they 
would  never  be  married.  As  the  autumn  drew  on  I  ob¬ 
served  that  the  delicate  rose  tint  had  faded  from  her 
cheek,  and  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  her  mother. 
But  she  said  that  Adela’s  paleness  came  from  lack  of  her 
usual  exercise,  as  she  seldom  went  out  upon  the  hills 
now,  although  grapes  and  chesnuts  were  abundant  I 
told  her  that  I  feared  the  lassitude  of  ill  health  kept  her 
child  from  rambling,  rather  than  that  inactivity  made  her 
look  ill.  But  she  laughed  at  my  fears,  she  could  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  was  a  canker  in  her  fair  rose.  But  she 
was  to  blame,  for  she  allowed  the  girl  to  sit  for  hours  in 
the  evening  air,  gazing  at  the  bright  worlds  floating  in 
the  blue  ocean  of  immensity.  Edgar  came  home  at  the 
holidays;  and  then  I  observed  that  although  her  eyes 
brightened  to  an  unnatural  lustre  in  his  presence,  her 
cheeks  remained  cold  as  snow,  a  sure  sign  that  the  links 
between  soul  and  body  were  weakened,  and  the  avenues 
of  communication  clogged  by  disease.  The  affection  of 
the  spirit  was  bright  and  strong  as  ever,  but  the  body 
felt  not  the  flow  of  its  thrilling  tides.  Edgar’s  eyes 
were  quicker  than  those  of  maternal  love,  or  it  may  be 
that  his  heart  felt  the  languor  of  her  pulses,  but  he  said 
that  death  had  touched  her  life  strings.  He  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  the  contrary,  and  he  wept  over  her  with 
a  bitterness  that  blighted  life’s  richest  blossoms.  He 
went  back  to  college,  but  from  that  time  they  maintained 
a  regular  correspondence.  I  hope  their  letters  will  be 
preserved,  as  I  am  sure  they  are  all  worth  reading. 

“  Well  Adela  continued  to  droop  until  all  that  remained 
of  her  former  self  was  expression,  the  smile,  the  spirit  of 
the  eye,  and  the  music  of  the  voice.  Yet  she  was  not, 
and  even  now,  is  not  greatly  emaciated.  People  said 
she  was  only  love  rick,  and  would  be  well  when  Edgar 
came  home  to  live,  but  I  had  seen  too  much  to  hope  that. 
The  strings  of  her  life  were  attuned  to  too  high  a  key ; 
they  are  breaking  by  their  own  tension.  This  is  evident 
from  the  keenness  of  all  her  sensibilities,  and  the  affec¬ 
tions  that  brighten  as  her  life  grows  dim,  and  then  she 
has  neither  pain,  cough,  or  hectic.  At  length  his  term 
at  college  expired,  and  he  sat  out  for  home  on  the  pinions 
of  impatience.  Within  a  few  rods  of  his  father’s  gate  I 


the  stage  in  which  he  travelled  broke  down,  and  although 
no  other  passenger  received  any  injury,  he  ruptured  a 
blood  vessel,  and  bled  so  profusely  that  immediate  death 
was  apprehended.  However,  by  skilful  surgical  aid  he 
at  length  convalesced.  During  his  period  of  danger 
Adela  was  ever  near  him.  She  seemed  to  know  neither 
weariness  or  weakness  until  he  was  thought  out  of  dan¬ 
ger,  then  she  was  laid  on  her  bed  with  a  delirious  fever. 
But  that  bedside  was  free  from  loathesomeness  or  terror, 
and  the  hallucinations  of  her  mind  were  beautiful  in  the 
extreme.  She  must  have  been  in  heaven  then,  for  her 
words  were  full  of  happiness  and  beauty,  too  exquisite 
for  earth.  Her  fever  turned  at  length,  and  the  crisis  ter¬ 
minated  favorably.  We  now  anticipated  her  restoration 
to  perfect  health,  and  for  awhile  she  seemed  full  of  joyful 
hope.  But  the  prospect  soon  became  overcast,  Edgar 
experienced  a  relapse,  and  Adela  drooped  like  a  broken 
winged  pigeon.  He  is  now  in  a  confirmed  consumption, 
and  his  intervals  of  ease  are  few  and  brief.  She  is  al¬ 
ways  with  him,  and  her  only  care  is  to  cheer  his  spirits, 
and  alleviate  his  pain.  ’T  is  beautiful  to  see  her  thus 
fondly  sustaining  her  fellow  traveller  towards  the  grave. 
Last  spring  he  was  earnest  in  his  wishes  that  she  should 
be  his  wife  for  the  little  time  that  remained  to  them  ;  and 
although  for  a  time  she  seemed  willing,  she  at  length 
persuaded  him  to  relinquish  the  design,  pleading  that  no 
legal  ties  could  bind  their  spirits  closer,  and  that  their 
wasting  bodies  would  soon  become  one  mould  in  the  grave. 
She  is  on  the  wing  for  heaven,  and  if  he  ever  laments  his 
fate  it  is  not  when  she  is  near  him,  with  her  sweet  voice 
painting  the  blessedness  of  immortality  with  the  light  of 
Jehovah’s  presence  ever  filling  the  soul.  And  they  have 
not  long  now  to  struggle  with  life.” 

“  Poor  young  creatures  !”  ejaculated  a  young  mother, 
as  the  speaker  made  a  concluding  pause ;  and  her  eyes 
rested  tearfully  on  a  fair  babe  that  slept  upon  her  lap ; 
“’tis  sad  to  die  so  soon.” 

“  ’T  is  sadder  still,”  remarked  one  who  was  called  a 
poetess,  and  whose  intellectual  countenance  wore  the 
chastening  of  sorrow ;  “  it  is  sadder  still  to  live  when  all 
our  cherished  hopes  lie  crushed  around  us ;  it  is  sadder 
to  remain  alone  to  weep  over  the  grave  of  our  early  be¬ 
loved  ;  it  is  sadder  to  walk  mournfully  day  by  day  over 
the  thorns  that  remain  where  the  roses  of  our  young  af¬ 
fections  perished.  Methinks  ’tis  sweet  to  pass  away  thus 
in  the  bliss  and  purity  of  youth  and  love ;  before  the  bit¬ 
ter  waters  of  reality  have  poured  their  scalding  currents 
on  the  heart.  They  will  never  know  the  agony  of  re- 
vulsed  or  slighted  affection  ;  or  the  rankling  of  that  pas¬ 
sion  which  is  cruel  as  the  grave ;  they  will  escape  the 
many  pangs  of  life  which  are  keener  than  the  dart  of 
death,  and  which  strike  once  and  again,  and  leave  the 
heart  alive  and  writhing.  Oh  who  should  withhold 
those  who  stand  on  the  threshold  of  heaven !” 

“  If  my  poor  George  and  I  could  have  died  in  our 
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young  happiness,  when  we  were  blest  with  friends,  and 
wealth,  and  love/’  murmured  a  woman  who  sat  by  her¬ 
self  at  the  lower  end  of  the  quilt,  and  whose  clean  cap 
and  dress  were  of  a  quality  that  denoted  poverty  ;  “  if  we 
had  died  then  he  would  not  have  gone  down  unhonored 
to  the  drunkard’s  grave ;  nor  should  I  have  lived  to  toil 
day  and  night  for  that  tear  steeped  bread  which  merely 
preserves  my  despised  little  ones  from  starvation.  Blessed 
are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,  for  they  rest  from  their 
labors.” 

u  Well,  after  all,  life  is  sweet,”  cried  the  buxom  wife 
of  a  thriving  farmer,  who  though  scarce  thirty,  already 
numbered  eight  children.  “  Surely  the  old  people  who 
sit  with  their  children  and  grandchildren,  surrounded  by 
comforts  gathered  by  their  own  industry,  have  no  reason 
to  wish  they  had  died  young.  The  Bible  everywhere 
teaches  that  long  life  should  be  considered  a  blessing.” 

“  The  ways  of  Providence  are  often  wrapped  in  mys¬ 
tery,”  observed  a  solemn  looking  lady.  “  He  snatches 
one  from  the  midst  of  all  life’s  blessings  and  honors,  and 
suffers  another  to  drag  on  a  long  life  of  suffering  and  in¬ 
famy  ;  it  is  vain  to  search  for  his  motives,  he  does  as  it 
pleases  him,  and  although  his  dealings  may  appear  like 
cruelty,  we  shall  doubtless  one  day  acknowledge  that 
they  were  just.” 

‘“Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?’” 
quoted  a  plainly  dressed  woman,  whose  placid  brow 
looked  as  if  neither  sorrow,  care,  nor  discontent,  had  place 
beneath  it  “  However  mysterious  his  dealing  may  ap¬ 
pear,  his  children  feel  that  he  is  supremely  merciful.  All 
that  we  have  need  of  is  a  living  faith  !  Once  possessed 
of  that,  we  feel  that  for  us  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is 
gain.” 

At  this  point  of  the  conversation  tea  was  announced 
and  the  quiltera  adjourned. 


BALLAD. 

Take  away  that  fair  goblet — at  least  for  to-night, 

"Till  my  heart  is  less  heavy,  my  fancy  more  bright ; 

In  the  land  of  the  Stranger  I  pine  when  I  see 
That  memento  of  joys  that  have  perish'd  to  me. 

Of  the  looks  I  last  pledged  o'er  its  luminous  brim. 

All  are  distant,  and  some  of  the  brightest  are  dim, 

And  this  moment  the  gleams  of  its  silver  appear 
Like  the  flash  of  the  plate  on  dead  Revelry's  bier. 

And  back  from  the  bier,  as  I  sit  in  the  gloom 
In  which  Spring’s  sickly  twilight  envelopes  the  room, 
Stalks  that  long-buried  Bacchant,  and  circles  my  board 
With  the  shadows  of  all  I  have  loved  and  deplored. 

Take  away  that  fair  wine-cup  f — I  *ve  none  with  me  now 
To  laugh  back  the  ruby  that  reddens  its  flow — 

It  was  moulded  for  Hope’s  happy  meetings  with  mirth, 
Not  for  passion’s  pale  hermit  alone  at  his  hearth. 


THE  FAIRY’S  BRIDAL. 

The  last  beams  of  departing  day  enlightened  a  beauti¬ 
ful  garden  in  the  interior  of  Persia,  whose  breezes  were 
laden  with  the  perfumes  of  the  orange,  and  whose  air 
was  stirred  by  the  sounds  of  music,  softer  and  more 
sweet  than  mortal  voice  could  produce.  It  was  the 
birth-day  of  the  fairy  queen.  She  was  resting  sweetly 
on  the  bosom  of  a  rose.  Around  her  were  gathered  the 
most  beautiful  fairies,  seeking  encouragement  from  her 
eye.  She  waved  her  pearly  wand  and  all  was  silent, 
save  the  gentle  rustling  of  the  leaves  which  formed  her 
rosy  bower.  A  sweet  smile  shone  on  her  countenance 
as  she  sportively  said, 

u  As  a  punishment  for  your  presumption  in  aspiring 
to  win  my  affections,  I  banish  you  from  my  presence  for 
the  space  of  one  year,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
he  who  brings  me  the  most  acceptable  relic  shall  reign 
with  me.” 

They  all  eagerly  left  her  presence,  wandering  through 
every  region,  until  the  appointed  time,  when  they  again 
awaited  her  decision.  A  fairy  rushed  before  the  rest, 
whose  sparkling  eye  plainly  told  that  he  thought  his  gift 
the  most  acceptable  that  could  be  produced. 

“  I  have  wandered,”  said  he,  “  through  all  the  king¬ 
doms  of  the  earth,  and  visited  the  courts  of  the  most 
powerful  sovereigns,  but  found  no  treasure  that  I  deemed 
of  sufficient  value  for  you,  until  I  arrived  at  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  I  saw  with  pleasure  the  prosperity  of  that  great 
and  powerful  nation,  but  was  filled  with  astonishment, 
when  I  learned  that  the  regal  sceptre  was  borne  by  a 
young  female.  I  hastened  to  her  court  and  stole  the 
brightest  jewel  from  her  crown,  which  I  now  present  to 
you,  not  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  value,  but  as  a  relic 
which  may  remind  you  of  what  woman  can  be.” 

Another  softly  approached,  and' kneeling,  presented 
his  offering. 

u  I  have  passed  the  year,”  said  he,  “  among  the  love¬ 
liest  of  the  earth,  and  sought  in  hall  and  bower  for  one 
who  possessed  charms  of  person  heightened  by  those  of 
intellect  and  purity  of  mind.  At  length  a  fair  being 
crossed  my  path,  who  seemed  to  possess  every  charm  in 
its  highest  perfection.  She  was  to  me  like  a  being  sent 
from  some  celestial  sphere,  to  show  what  mankind  might 
have  been  if  our  first  parents  had  never  sinned,  and  after 
cheering  this  world  for  a  while  by  her  transcendant  love¬ 
liness  to  vanish  into  heaven.  She  appeared  but  seldom 
in  the  gay  throng,  for  her  pure  and  gentle  spirit  loved 
retirement  better  than  the  dissipated,  the  heartless  crowd. 
I  followed  her  to  her  retreat ;  but  soon  perceived  by  the 
unnatural  brilliancy  of  her  eye,  and  the  hectic  flush  upon 
her  cheek  that  the  fell  destroyer  had  marked  her  for  his 
victim.  Day  and  night  I  hovered  over  her  pillow,  as 
she  seemed  gradually  fading  away  like  a  lovely  flower. 
One  beautiful  evening  she  awoke  from  a  tranquil  Slum- 
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ber,  and  gazing  on  all  around  with  a  celestial  sweetness, 
she  breathed  them  a  last  farewell.  They  raised  her  from 
her  pillow,  but  the  spirit  had  departed  to  that  holier 
clime  where  sorrow  is  unknown  ;  although  in  death  the 
smile  had  not  left  her  countenance.  I  stole  one  of  the 
auburn  ringlets,  which  even  in  death  clustered  around 
her  polished  brow,  and  bore  it  with  me  to  your  throne.” 
He  laid  the  gift  on  her  extended  hand,  and  turned  away* 

Another  came. 

“  I  have  spent  the  year,”  said  he,  “  among  the  genii 
of  the  earth.  I  watched  over  a  young  poet  as  he  toiled 
night  and  day  to  win  the  laurels  awarded  to  him  who 
was  most  favored  by  the  muses.  His  soul  seemed  to 
have  thrown  off  the  shackles  of  mortality,  and  to  hold 
communion  with  the  spirits  of  the  air.  And  when 
at  last  he  was  victorious,  I  plucked  a  laurel  from  the 
wreath  which  encircled  his  brow,  which  I  now  present 
to  you.” 

Another  came. 

“  I  saw,”  said  he,  “  amid  my  wanderings,  a  splendid 
company  entering  a  church,  and  hastily  joined  them. 
They  had  assembled  to  witness  the  baptism  of  their 
infant  prince.  I  hovered  over  the  sacred  fount,  and 
when  the  water  was  flung  from  consecrated  hands  upon 
the  princely  brow  of  him  who  was  in  future  years  to  hold 
dominion  over  a  large  and  powerful  nation,  I  gathered 
up  the  glittering  drops  and  brought  them  to  shine  as 
pearls  upon  your  diadem.” 

And  yet  another  came. 

■“I  was  attracted,”  said  he,  “by  the  sound  of  the 
clamor  to  a  field  of  battle.  I  watched  the  contending 
parties  until  shouts  of  joy  informed  me  that  the  victory 
was  decided.  I  saw  the  conquering  army  leave  the  field, 
and  attention  was  paid  to  many  of  the  wounded,  yet  one 
remained  unnoticed  in  the  distance.  It  was  not  long 
before  a  lovely  being  came,  attired  in  the  robe  of  the 
sisters  of  charity.  She  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  sufferer, 
and  wiped  the  damps  of  death  from  his  brow,  but  his 
life  was  fast  ebbing  away.  She  placed  the  crucifix 
which  hung  by  her  side  in  the  hand  of  the  sufferer,  who 
slowly  raised  it  to  his  lips,  while  she  breathed  a  fervent 
prayer,  that  his  spirit  might  be  received  by  him  who 
gave  it.  As  his  last  faint  sigh  breathed  on  her  ear  a 
tear  stole  down  her  cheek.  I  caught  the  pearly  drops 
and  bore  it  to  your  throne.” 

At  last  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  fairies  came  before 
her,  and  it  was  evident  from  the  pleasure  that  glistened 
in  her  eye,  that  his  gift  would  be  acceptable  to  her. 
“You  are  aware,”  said  he,  “that  I  have  been  before 
this  banished  from  your  presence  in  search  of  adventure. 
I  was  also  present  amid  scenes  of  warfare.  I  watched 
the  patriots  of  injured,  oppressed  Poland,  as  they  sacri¬ 
ficed  their  lives  and  fortunes  on  the  altar  of  liberty. 
After  one  desperate  conflict,  I  saw  the  leader  of  the 
patriot  band  as  he  lay  expiring  on  the  field  of  battle.  A 


lovely  form  hung  over  him,  bearing  an  infant  in  her 
arms,  their  loved  and  only  child.  He  turned  his  glazing 
eye  to  heaven,  and  said  in  a  feeble  voice,  ‘  Oh  thou 
father  of  the  fatherless  guide  and  guard  these  loved  onea 
through  this  changing  world/  Then  turning  to  her  he 
said,  * Farewell  till  we  meet  again  in  that  blest  world 
where  the  chains  of  the  oppressor  are  broken  and  the 
oppressed  go  free/  Even  in  this  afflictive  moment  the 
husband  and  father  were  lost  in  the  patriot,  for  his  last 
breath  was  spent  in  prayer  that  Poland  might  be  free, 
and  I  caught  the  last  drop  of  that  heart’s  blood  which 
had  been  so  nobly  spent  By  magic  power  I  changed 
it  to  a  brilliant  gem  which  I  present  to  you.”  She  ex¬ 
tended  her  hand  to  him,  and  suffered  him  to  lead  her  to 
their  loveliest  bower,  while  all  buist  forth  in  strains 
more  gladsome  than  before,  to  welcome  the  united 
sovereigns  of  the  fairy  realm.  Emma. 

Yonker'a  Female  Seminary ,  1841. 


Song  of  the  Hours . 

We  have  come  from  the  land  of  the  viewless  things. 
Pilgrims  to  earth  on  our  rainbow  wings  : 

Oh  !  would  you  aught  of  our  being  know. 

From  whence  we  journey,  whither  we  go, 

Mortal!  seek  all  things  that  vanish  soon, 

Dew  drops  that  flee  ere  the  blaze  of  noon : 

The  meteor  darting  so  bright  and  free, 

The  waves  that  curl  o’er  the  dark  blue  sea  : 

A  sunbeam  dancing  above  the  stream, 

Visions,  which  float  o’er  a  feverish  dream  : 

The  lightning’s  flash,  ere  the  storm-cloud  lowers : 

— Such,  and  so  fleet  are  the  changing  hours. 

Some  of  us  vestured  in  light,  pursue 
The  mystic  path  that  no  eye  may  view : 

Some  robed  in  the  ever-changing  dyes 
That  float  at  even  o’er  summer  skies : 

And  some  in  a  grey  and  misty  veil 
Glide  silently  on  in  the  starlight  pale. 

Through  the  quiet  night,  through  the  glare  of  day. 
Still  on  we  follow,  and  make  no  stay : 

Ye  chide  our  lingering:  ye  wish  us  slow. 

But  heedless,  weariless,  on  we  go. 

Oh !  many  a  sigh  from  earth’s  fairest  bowers, 

Is  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  passing  hours. 

Ye  of  the  pure  heart,  and  voice  of  song, 

Whose  stainless  hands  were  not  formed  for  wrong. 
Of  the  shadowless  brow,  and  the  laughing  eye, 

Ye  hail  us  in  joyfulness,  as  we  fly. 

But  some  there  are,  and  to  them  we  bear 
Dark  thoughts  of  the  past,  of  the  future,  despair: 

To  whom  every  plume  in  each  drooping  wing. 

Is  a  shaft  more  deadly  than  scorpion’s  sting! 

Yet  countless  blessings  we  love  to  shed 
In  fragrance  over  the  guiltless  head : 

And  to  some  more  sweet  than  the  breath  of  flowers, 
Are  the  memories  left  by  the  fleeting  hours. 

H  P. 
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THE  HOUR  OF  PERIL. 

A.  TALE  OF  THE  INDIAN  BORDER. 

BY  FKBCIK  U.  BELTON. 

It  was  the  middle  of  October.  The  era  was  that  of 
the  American  Revolution.  The  scene  waa  a  little  farm¬ 
house  or  rather  cottage,  situated  in  one  of  the  pleasant* 
est  nooks  of  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk.  A  few  acres  of 
cleared  land  surrounded  the  tenement  which  was  appa¬ 
rently  bnried  in  the  very  heart  of  the  forest  In  the  rear 
of  the  cottage  was  a  garden,  through  which  brawled  a 
brook,  that  after  tinkling  over  a  tiny  waterfall  in  one  of 
the  neighboring  fields,  lost  itself  in  the  shadows  of  the 
dim  old  woods  to  the  right  of  the  house.  Though  the 
cottage,  as  we  have  said,  was  small,  no  language  can 
describe  its  beauty.  Every  thing  connected  with  the 
structure  bore  the  impress  of  neatness  and  taste.  It  had 
been  originally  built  of  hewn-logs,  and  these  had  subse¬ 
quently  been  covered  with  a  weather-boarding,  but 
neither  could  new  be  seen  through  the  thick  canopy  of 
vine-leaves  which  covered  the  walls,  and  which  all 
dyed  in  hues  of  purple,  crimson  and  gold,  gave  the  cot¬ 
tage  a  fairy-like  appearance,  reminding  the  traveller  of 
the  autumnal  hills  of  the  Rhine.  Indeed  so  completely 
was  the  tenement  buried  in  the  foliage  that  the  windows 
themselves  were  half  shrouded  from  sight,  while  the 
door-way  was  partially  concealed  by  the  leaves  that 
hung  drooping  from  the  arbor  overhead. 

The  hour  at  which  our  story  opens  was  that  witching 
time  betwixt  sunset  and  dark,  when  every  thing  is  hush¬ 
ed  in  a  silence  that  seems  to  partake  of  Paradise.  On 
this  evening  the  twilight  was  peculiarly  soothing.  The 
sunset  yet  faintly  reddened  the  western  sky,  and  the 
moon  just  began  to  be  seen  on  the  eastern  horizon, 
while  the  balmy  wind  of  an  autumnal  evening  was 
wakening  its  low  symphony  over  earth  and  air.  The 
little  cascade  could  be  heard  murmuring  sweetly  in 
the  distance.  Occasionally  a  leaf  would  rustle  to  the 
ground,  or  the  forest  emit  a  low  mysterious  sound  like 
the  sighing  of  a  multitude  of  wood-nymphs ;  while,  now 
and  then,  the  vine-leaves  would  rattle  pleasantly  in  the 
breeze,  or  the  whistle  of  a  wood-pigeon  would  be  heard 
down  in  the  forest.  The  hour  was  one  for  melancholy 
yet  sweet  emotions— it  was  an  hour  to  make  one  forget 
the  earth  and  aspire  after  heaven. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  little  cottage  sat  two  beings, 
and  both  were  surpassingly  beautiful.  The  one  was  a 
dark-haired  girl,  with  large  flashing  hazel  eyes,  and  a 
figure  that  would  have  become  a  Juno.  Her  mien,  so 
queenly  and  majestic,  yet  imbued  with  a  feminine  grace 
that  rendered  it  bewitching — her  lofty  impassioned  brow, 
softened,  however,  by  a  playfulness  of  expression  almost 
infen  tile — and  the  deep  dark  splendor  of  her  lustrous 
eyes  so  full  of  high  resolve,  yet  beaming  with  womanly 
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tenderness, — all  these  combined  to  form  a  face  and  figure 
which  reminded  you  one  while  of  a  Penthesalia,  and  an¬ 
other  while  of  a  Hebe.  Her  companion  was  smaller  in 
size,  and  of  a  different  order  of  beauty.  Nothing  could 
be  more  exquisitely  proportioned  than  her  slight  and 
sylph-like  figure — and  yet  nothing  could  be  more  full 
and  rounded  than  every  delicate  limb.  Her  face  was 
like  that  of  a  Madonna,  so  high  and  holy  was  its  expres¬ 
sion.  It  was  one  indeed  to  fall  down  before  and  wor¬ 
ship.  The  eyes  were  of  a  deep  blue,  the  hair  was  of  a 
sunshiny  gold,  the  forehead  was  broad  and  beautifully 
smooth,  the  lips  were  of  a  luscious  red  and  delicately 
chiselled,  and  the  smile  that  played  around  her  mouth 
when  she  spoke  had  a  purity  and  sweetness,  and  told  of 
such  deep  affection  smouldering  in  the  virgin  heart  of 
the  owner,  that  you  could  not  gaze  without  admiration, 
nor  admire  without  love.  And  then,  as  her  companion 
spoke  gaily  and  often  teasingly  on  some  subject  which 
seemed  to  be  near  the  heart  of  the  maiden,  the  blushes 
would  momently  shoot  into  her  face  and  die  away,  as  the 
northern  lights  on  a  clear  wintry  evening  flush  the  sky 
for  an  instant  and  then  fade. 

“Yes,  coz,”  continued  her  companion,  keeping  up  a 
conversation  which  had  lasted  some  time,  “this  unnatural 
war  will  soon  be  at  an  end,  and  then  how  happy  shall 
we  all  be — you  in  your  house  in  the  clearing  below,  and 
we  in  this  old  homestead  scarcely  a  ten  minutes  walk 
distant  But,”  she  added,  rising,  44  it  is  nearly  time  for 
brother  to  be  here.  He  said  he  would  be  absent  at  the 
fort  only  for  two  or  three  hours  at  the  utmost,  and  it  has 
now  been  at  least  four.  But  I  suppose  he  will  soon  re¬ 
turn — I  must  make  you  promise  to  chide  Harry  when  he 
gets  here — what !  blushing  again — but  hark !  was  that  a 
footstep  1” 

For  an  instant  both  maidens  paused  and  listened ;  but 
not  hearing  a  repetition  of  the  fancied  sound,  they  re¬ 
sumed  their  conversation. 

44 1  did  not  hear  any  step,”  said  Helen, 44  and  I  think 
I  would  have — ”  she  stopped,  on  seeing  the  eyes  of  her 
cousin  fixed  laughingly  on  her,  and  turned  away  in  a 
beautiful  embarrassment 

44  You  would  have  said,  or  rather  you  thought,”  said 
her  companion  archly,  44  that  you  should  know  Harry’s 
footstep — was  it  not  so,  sweet  coz  1  ”  continued  Jane, 
patting  the  fair  girl’s  cheek  as  she  would  have  caressed 
that  of  a  young  sister, 44  come,  I  know  your  every  thought, 
and  now  you  need  not  blush  to  own  your  love  for  Harry, 
when  a  nobler  or  truer  heart  never  beat  in  a  manly 
bosom,”  and  as  the  warm  hearted  girl  pronounced  this 
eulogium  on  her  brother,  her  dark  eye  kindled  with  sis¬ 
terly  pride. 

44 1  do  not  blush  to  own  that  I  love  Harry,”  said  the 
younger  maiden, 44  as  you  know,  dear  Jane ;  and  I  would 
lay  down  my  life,”  she  continued  with  enthusiasm,  44  at 
any  time,  if  it  became  necessary,  for  his — so  wholly  and 
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unreservedly  do  I  cherish  his  image  in  my  heart — and 
that  is  a  confession  I  have  never  made  before,  even  to 
you.  But — but — but — ” 

“  Never  mind  the  huts,  sweet  coz,”  gaily  said  Jane, 
“  I  guess  your  excuse,  although  you  cannot  find  words 
in  which  to  express  it,  for  if  it  had  been  about  that  mad¬ 
cap  Charley  Stan  worth  we  had  been  conversing,  and  I 
had  been  convicted  of  blushing  at  his  name,  the  excuse 
I  should  have  given  would  have  been  that  I  could  not 
help  it,”  and  the  maiden  actually  paused  from  sheer 
want  of  breath  as  she  finished  the  sentence. 

“  Oh  !  how  you  rattle  on,  Jane,”  said  her  milder  com¬ 
panion,  “  I  am  sure  I  never  could  talk  as  you  do,  about 
Harry.” 

“  And  why  not,  Helen  1  Simply  because  it  is  not 
your  nature  so  to  do.  But  you  know  you  were  always 
silent  and  reserved,  while  I  have  been  called  a  rattler 
ever  since  we  dressed  our  dolls  together  in  the  old  parlor 
in  Albany,  before  father  had  failed,  or  either  of  us  had 
thought  of  these  wild  but  beautiful  woods.” 

“  Or  of  Captain  Stanworth,”  interposed  Helen,  with 
something  of  the  archness  of  her  companion. 

“  Why,  my  modest  coz,”  retorted  Jane,  merrily  lifting 
up  her  hands  in  affected  astonishment,  a  gesture  which 
brought  the  blood  again  into  the  cheeks  of  her  sensitive 
companion,  “you  have  really  cast  off  your  reserve  at 
last — the  leopard  has  changed  his  spots — but”  she  added 
suddenly,  seeing  that  the  blood  had  left  Helen’s  face,  and 
that  her  cheeks  had  assumed  a  hue  as  livid  as  that  of 
death,  while  her  eyes,  distended  with  horror,  were  fixed 
in  a  stony  gaze  at  some  object  across  the  shoulder  of  the 
speaker,  “  what  is  the  matter  1  Are  you  ill  7  In  heaven’s 
name  speak.” 

Helen  made  an  attempt  to  reply,  for  her  lips  rooved^ 
but  it  seemed  as  if  some  strange  power  had  deprived  her 
of  speech,  and  her  only  reply  to  the  question  was  made 
by  pointing  with  a  quivering  finger  in  the  direction  in 
which  her  gaze  was  fixed.  All  this  passed  in  an  instant 
— the  next  moment  Jane  turned  hurriedly  around. 

The  sight  that  met  her  eyes  would  have  driven  the 
blood  back  in  torrents  on  the  stoutest  heart,  and  well  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  terror  which  shook  the  frame  of  Helen 
as  in  an  ague-fit,  for  in  the  opposite  casement  might  be 
seen  the  dark  scowling  face  of  an  Indian,  in  his  war 
paint,  peering  through  the  brown  embowering  foliage. 
He  had  approached  unseen  and  pushing  aside  the  vine 
leaves,  glared  in  on  the  cousins  like  a  tiger  on  his  prey 
Never  had  a  more  fearful  countenance  met  the  eye  of 
either  of  the  maidens.  His  wrinkled  brow  was  bent  into 
a  habitual  frown,  and  from  beneath  his  overhanging  fore¬ 
head  gleamed  forth  his  dark  fiery  eyes  like  livid  coals 
glowing  far  down  in  a  furnace.  His  teeth  were  slightly 
parted  in  a  sardonic  smile,  and  his  nostrils  were  disten¬ 
ded  in  eager  anticipation  of  his  prey.  A  slight  scream 
burst  from  Isabel’s  lips  as  her  eye  fell  on  this  fearful  ap¬ 


parition,  and  for  a  moment,  as  she  reflected  on  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  Helen  and  herself,  her  brain  whirled  wildly 
around,  as  if  reason  was  reeling  from  its  throne.  And 
well  might  her  heart  beat  quick,  the  color  flush  and  go 
in  her  cheek,  and  her  breath  come  in  short  quick  gasps, 
when  she  reflected  on  her  unprotected  situation.  It  was 
the  year  in  which  the  Mohawks  under  Brandt  made 
those  terrible  incursions  into  the  valley  which  have  since 
filled  the  most  melancholy  pages  of  our  revolutionary 
history, — incursions  in  which  villages  were  depopulated, 
whole  districts  laid  waste,  and  some  of  the  most  frighful 
massacres  committed  by  the  savages  and  their  more  bar¬ 
barous  allies  the  tories,  that  ever  have  stained  the  re¬ 
cords  of  the  past — and  although  the  settlements  in  the 
vicinity  where  our  heroines  resided  had  hitherto  been  con¬ 
sidered  safe  from  the  enemy,  yet  rumors  of  the  atrocious 
deeds  perpetrated  by  the  Indians  had  often  drawn  tears 
from  the  cousins’  eyes,  and  made  the  name  of  a  Mohawk 
as  terrible  to  them  as  that  of  some  all-destroying  pesti¬ 
lence,  aye  !  or  of  death  itself.  Jane  saw,  at  a  glance, 
therefore  the  dangers  that  surrounded  her.  She  knew 
enough  to  know  that  the  Indian  before  her  was  an  enemy* 
and  judging  from  his  paint,  engaged  on  a  war-expedition. 
Besides  that,  the  intruder  was  not  unaccompanied,  for  a 
hasty  glance  revealed  to  her  more  than  one  dusky  face 
in  the  background.  Alone,  unprotected,  far  from  all  suc¬ 
cor — what  could  two  feeble  women  do  against  such  foest 
Jane  suspected  moreover  that  either  the  assailants  were 
in  such  force  as  to  defy  all  the  strength  of  the  valley,  or 
else  that  the  cottage  had  been  watched  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  surprising  its  moro  defenceless  inmates  when 
their  natural  protectora  should  be  absent.  A  dark  fear 
also  shot  across  her  mind  lest  her  brother  should  have 
been  waylaid  and  murdered.  The  thought  was  agony 
itself ;  for  if  such  had  indeed  been  the  case,  where  would 
be  the  slightest  hope  of  succor  even  if  the  savages  should 
spare  their  life  and  that  of  Helen,  and  cany  them  off  as 
prisoners  1  Suddenly  the  idea  flashed  across  her  mind, 
that  perhaps  she  might  make  good  a  defence  for  a  few 
minutes,  trusting  that  during  the  delay  either  help  might 
arrive,  or  some  accident  occur  to  rescue  them  in  another 
way.  With  this  object,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind, 
she  sprang  to  the  door  of  the  appartment  and  hastily  let¬ 
ting  fall  a  huge  bar  which  served  for  a  bolt  in  lieu  of  a 
more  finished  fastening,  effectually  excluded  the  assail¬ 
ants  from  entering  in  that  direction,  without  first  destroy¬ 
ing  the  door.  This  manoeuvre  did  not  occupy  an  instant, 
during  which  Helen  had  sunk  almost  fainting  into  a 
chair ;  but  when  Jane  returned  to  her  cousin,  the  daring 
girl  found  that  the  wily  savage  who  had  first  arrested 
her  attention  was  endeavoring  to  dash  in  the  window 
frame,  and  thus  gain  an  ingress  into  the  apartment  The 
spirit  of  Jane  was  high  and  bold  even  to  masculine 
courage,  and  it  was  now  rendered  even  more  so  by  the 
helplessness  of  her  cousin  and  the  conviction  that  every 
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thing  depended  on  her  own  energies.  It  was  but  the 
work  of  an  instant  therefore  for  her  to  seize  a  musket 
which  depended  on  rough  hooks  from  the  ceiling,  as  was 
usual  in  every  frontier  house  at  that  period,  and  present* 
ing  it  at  the  head  of  the  savage  to  await  his  entrance. 
It  was  a  noble  sight  to  gaze  on  the  beautiful  girl  then, 
and  notice  how  the  peril  of  her  situation  had  changed 
her  demeanor  in  a  few  moments  from  that  of  gay  and 
reckless  merriment  into  the  high  resolve  of  a  Spartan 
woman.  Her  cheek  was  flushed  with  excitement,  her 
dark  eyes  beamed  with  a  lustre  like  that  of  stars  flashing 
through  a  stormy  cloud,  and  her  proud  form  appeared 
dilated  to  the  most  gigantic  proportions.  Yet  even  then 
—even  at  the  breathless  crisis  of  her  fate,  her  woman’s 
nature  for  a  second  prevailed  over  her  stern  resolve,  she 
hesitated,  her  hands  faltered,  and  the  muzzle  of  her  piece 
dropped ;  but,  as  the  wily  savage,  eager  to  avail  himself 
of  her  momentary  vacillation,  leaped  up  on  the  sill  with 
the  intention  of  bounding  into  the  room  with  the  next 
spring,  the  consciousness  of  her  peril  and  that  of  Helen  re¬ 
turned  on  her  in  its  full  force,  her  resolution  returned, 
her  hand  no  longer  faltered,  and  raising  the  musket 
to  a  level  with  the  advancing  head  of  the  savage,  she 
pulled  the  trigger  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  and  fired. 
The  Indian  gave  a  sharp  yell,  quivered  in  every  limb, 
and  springing  half  way  up  fell  dead  across  the  sill,  effectu¬ 
ally  blocking  up  the  casement  But  this  providential  cir¬ 
cumstance  was  for  the  moment  overlooked  in  the  strange 
feeling,  which,  now  that  she  had  done  the  deed,  came 
over  the  heart  of  the  heroic  girl.  Perhaps  also  her 
sudden  paleness  was  attributable  in  a  measure  to  the  wild 
yell  that,  on  the  fall  of  their  leader,  burst  from  the  voices 
of  a  dozen  savages  outside  the  house. 

“  Oh !  what  have  you  done  ?”  gasped  Helen,  pale  as 
a  corpse,  looking  fearfully  at  Jane  when  that  frightful 
yell  had  ceased. 

“  God  help  me,”  responded  Jane,  “  I  scarcely  know. 
But  if  I  had  not  acted  as  I  did,  he  would  have  been  in 
the  room  in  another  instant,  and  a  merciless  death  would 
have  been  our  lot  ere  this.  We  are  now  safe  for  a  while 
— at  least  until  they  force  the  door.  Unless  succor  ar¬ 
rives  before  they  resort  to  that,”  continued  the  maiden, 
her  whole  nature  appearing  suddenly  altered  by  the  da¬ 
ring  deed  she  had  done,  “  we  shall  die  under  their  toma¬ 
hawks,  for  we  can  hope  for  no  mercy  now.  Hold  this 
powder-horn,”  she  continued,  for  she  had  already  seized 
the  ammunition  hanging  from  the  ceiling  with  the  mus¬ 
ket,  and  commenced  re-loading,  “but  no!  your  hand 
trembles  too  much — poor  girl! — I  must  do  it  myself. 
There  it  is  finished— cheer  up,  sweet  coz :  help  may  even 
now  be  at  hand — Harry  cannot  delay  much  longer.” 

“Oh!  pray  heaven  that  he  may  not  come  now,” 
gasped  Helen,  “it  would  be  certain  death.  Do  you 
think  he  will  come  at  this  late  hour  Jane  ?  Oh!  say  he 
will  not.  Or  perhaps  he  is  already  in  their  hands,”  and  the 


usually  mild  eyes  of  the  speaker  gleamed  with  a  strange 
lustre  as  she  looked  imploringly  into  the  face  of  Jane. 

“No,  no!  it  is  impossible,”  quickly  responded  her 
companion — caring  only  to  soothe  her  cousin — “  no,  he 
is  detained  by  something  that  has  kept  him  at  the  fort, 
and  he  is  too  skilful  a  forester  to  approach  even  his 
own  home,  without  becoming  aware  of  the  vicinity  of 
enemies.” 

“  Oh !  thank  you,  thank  you  for  those  words,”  mur¬ 
mured  Helen,  “  if  I  am  to  die  let  it  be,  but  let  not  Harry 
ffcll,  oh !  heavenly  father,  and  that  too,  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  rescue  me,”  and  the  angelic  being  as  she  spoke  raised 
her  eyes  to  heaven.  They  were  wet  with  tears. 

Jane  turned  away ;  but  though  her  heart  was  full,  no 
tear  stood  in  her  large  dark  eye.  In  her  mind  a  sense  of 
their  peril,  and  a  consciousness  that  their  only  hope  of 
life  depended  on  her  own  unassisted  energies,  had  con¬ 
sumed  every  other  feeling — and  though  different  emo¬ 
tions  might  meanwhile  agitate  her  tfosom,  they  could  do 
so  only  in  a  secondary  degree,  to  that  one  over-ruling 
sensation  which  now  reigned  paramount  in  her  bosom. 
Her  whole  energies  were  devoted  to  the  preservation,  if 
possible,  of  their  lives.  While  therefore  gently  pressing 
the  trembling  maiden  to  her  bosom,  Jane  remained  alive 
to  the  slightest  sound  which  might  betray  a  renewed  at. 
tack  on  the  part  of  their  foes.  For  a  few  moments,  how¬ 
ever,  it  seemed  as  if  the  savages  had  withdrawn,  during 
which,  Jane  strove  to  reassure  the  sensitive  being  in  her 
arms,  using  a  thousand  reasons,  but  which  were,  alas! 
insufficient  to  her  own  mind,  why  help  must  soon  arrive, 
and  why  no  possible  injury  could  fall  on  her  brother.  It 
was  a  touching  scene  to  behold  those  two  young  beings 
during  that  pause  in  the  attack — the  one  slight  and 
timorous  as  the  startled  fawn,  the  other  comparatively 
bold  as  the  antlered  stag — the  one  burying  her  face  in 
her  companion’s  bosom,  and  seeming  in  every  thing  to 
be  the  defenceless  being  whom  we  love  to  picture  as 
seeking  our  protection,  the  other  bolder  and  more  com¬ 
posed,  soothingly  caressing  the  trembler  on  her  bosom, 
whispering  words  of  comfort  and  hope  into  the  ear  of 
her  friend,  and  appearing  in  every  thing  to  fulfil  the  du¬ 
ties  of  our  sterner  and  more  courageous  sex.  Or  to  alter 
the  figure,  the  one  seemed  like  a  weeping  seraph  seek¬ 
ing  protection  on  the  breast  of  some  higher  yet  not  less 
beautiful  intelligence,  while  the  other  was  that  loftier 
spirit — some  Gabriel  perhaps  from  beneath  the  great 
white  throne— breathing  words  of  consolation  into  the 
afflicted  soul  of  the  mourner. 

But  it  was  not  long  that  the  two  maidens  were  al¬ 
lowed  thus  to  indulge  their  feelings  unrestrained, — for 
soon  the  silence  was  broken  by  another  whoop  on  the 
part  of  the  savages,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
Indians,  infuriated  by  the  death  of  their  companion,  had 
determined  to  carry  the  house  at  all  hazards.  Their  first 
point  of  attack  was  the  door,  against  which  the  blows  of 
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their  hatchets  soon  fell  in  terrible  rapidity.  Jane’s  heart 
died  within  her,  for  she  knew  that  not  the  slightest  hope 
remained  for  her  and  Helen,  if  their  assailants  should 
succeed.  With  a  throbbing  heart  therefore  she  gazed  on 
the  door,  grasping  the  musket  firmly,  however,  as  she 
looked,  and  turning  momently  to  the  alarmed  being  at 
her  side  to  whisper  words  of  hope  and  consolation.  But 
events  were  now  coming  to  a  crisis.  They  crowded  on 
each  other  in  fearful  rapidity.  Louder  and  lounder  swel¬ 
led  the  wild  shouts  of  the  savages  outside,  and  fiercer 
and  more  fierce  were  the  blows  that  they  hailed  on  the 
door,  which  already  began  to  quiver  beneath  the  repeated 
strokes.  And  now  with  one  long  wild  shout  a  panel  fell 
in — another  and  another  blow  succeeded ;  and  at  each 
stroke  the  door  shivered  as  if  about  to  fall.  At  this 
crisis  a  dusky  form  flitted  past  the  shattered  panel  on  the 
outside,  and  Jane  availing  herself  of  the  oversight,  raised 
her  piece, — but  reflecting  that  it  would  be  of  greater 
service  to  her  in  the  very  moment  of  the  onset  she  low¬ 
ered  the  muzzle.  As  she  did  so  she  heard  a  noise  behind 
her,  followed  by  a  shriek  from  her  cousin — for  Helen 
had  now  sank  almost  fainting  with  terror  into  a  chair — 
and  turning  quickly  around  she  saw  a  tall  brawny  sav¬ 
age  who  had  just  leaped  through  the  casement,  and  the 
sound  of  whose  feet  alighting  on  the  floor  had  attracted 
her  attention.  The  wily  barbarian  had  availed  himself 
of  the  undivided  attention  which  Jane  bestowed  on  the 
yielding  door  to  remove  the  corpse  of  his  leader  from 
the  window  and  thus  obtain  an  entrance.  For  the  first 
moment  during  that  eventful  hour,  Jane  was  too  para¬ 
lyzed  to  act.  The  Indian  seized  the  favorable  instant* 
and  springing  like  a  panther  on  the  amazed  girl,  wrench¬ 
ed  the  musket  from  her  hand  with  the  speed  of  thought, 
accompanying  the  action  with  a  yell  of  savage  delight — 
and  then  unsheathing  his  tomahawk,  he  raised  it  aloft 
and  whirled  it  in  rapid,  uncertain  circles  around  his  head, 
as  if  momently  about  to  strike  his  prey,  yet  delaying  the 
blow,  from  instant  to  instant,  to  enjoy  the  agonies  of  his 
victims — and  in  his  triumphant  smile,  his  exulting  smile, 
and  the  expression  of  savage  pleasure  imprinted  on  his 
features  might  be  read  the  gratification  which  he  felt  in 
subjecting  his  victims  to  this  fiendish  toimcnt.  Mean¬ 
time  Jane  had  sank  down  on  her  knees  beside  Helen, 
and  the  two  cousins  were  clasped  in  each  others  arms, 
awaiting  the  death  which  was  now  inevitable — yet 
even  in  that  moment  it  was  touching  to  behold  the  hero¬ 
ism  with  which  Jane  covered,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
form  of  Helen  with  her  own,  .seeming  like  a  Niobe  en¬ 
deavoring  to  shroud  her  cousin  from  the  destroyer’s 
stroke.  All  this  had  passed  with  the  rapidity  of  thought. 
The  intruder’s  appearance,  the  loss  of  the  musket,  the 
malicious  torture  of  the  Indian,  and  the  List  convulsive 
embraces  of  the  maidens,  had  scarcely  occupied  a  longer 
period  than  that  of  a  few  seconds.  Who  can  tell  the 
thoughts  that  meanwhile  rushed,  like  an  army  of  freed 


and  wild  spectres,  through  the  souls  of  the  two  maidens 1 
Oh !  is  not  a  whole  life  crowded  into  the  hour  of  death  ? 
Yet  the  cousins  thought  not,  in  that  awful  moment, 
wholly  of  themselves, — for  there  were  wild  outpourings 
of  their  hearts  to  those  dear  ones  whom  they  should 
never  see  again.  And  little  did  the  manly  bosoms  of 
their  lovers  reck  of  the  peril  which  surrounded  Jane  and 
Helen.  So  young,  so  fair,  so  full  of  hope,  so  fit  to  make 
this  world  a  heaven — and  yet  to  die  this  fearful  death, 
unsoothed,  unknelled,  far  from  their  family,  forever  hid¬ 
den  from  the  eyes  of  friendship  and  love !  But  the  mo¬ 
ments  of  their  existence  were  now  numbered — the  last 
grain  of  sand  was  about  falling  from  the  glass.  Draw¬ 
ing  Helen  convulsively  to  her  bosom,  and  lifting  her 
dark  lustrous  eye  upward  in  a  wild  appeal  to  heaven. 
Jane  tore  her  thoughts  from  earth  and  breathed  a  final 
prayer  to  heaven.  For  the  last  time  the  weapon  of  the 
savage  swung  on  high.  The  flash  of  the  polished  blade 
gleamed  wildly  in  the  shadowy  twilight  across  the  sight 
of  Jane— and  she  could  hear  the  whistling  of  the  keen 
weapon  as  it  cut  the  air  in  its  descent — but,  at  that  in¬ 
stant,  clear,  sharp  and  ringing,  the  bullet  of  a  rifle  sang 
across  the  twilight,  and  giving  a  sudden  leap  upwards 
the  savage  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  Jane,  his  tomahawk 
making  a  circuit  and  striking  harmlessly  in  the  floor  as 
he  staggered  to  the  ground, — while,  wild  and  loud,  rising 
even  over  the  crack  of  the  piece,  swelled  out  the  shout 
of  a  well  known  voice,  and  almost  instantaneously  a  tall 
form  sprang  in  through  the  casement,  revealing  to  the 
astonished  eyes  of  the  maidens,  the  brother  of  Jane  andv 
the  lover  of  Helen  Devereux.  On  the  moment  too  a 
giant’s  blow  sent  the  door  reeling  from  its  hinges,  and 
an  officer  in  the  continental  uniform  dashed  into  the 
room,  followed  by  a  score  of  soldiers. 

“  Jane — thank  God  she  is  safe !”  exclaimed  the  officer 
as  he  sprang  forward  and  caught  in  his  arms  the  heroic 
girl,  who  now  that  the  danger  was  past  swooned  away. 

“ And  Helen — poor,  poor  girl! — the  savage  blood¬ 
hounds  have  almost  been  your  death !”  said  her  athletic 
lover  as  he  bore  her  inanimate  form  toward  the  case¬ 
ment,  and  dashed  over  her  face  the  water  in  a  flower  vase 
that  stood  on  a  table  nigh. 

It  was  some  hours  later  in  the  evening,  and  in  place 
of  the  tumult  which  had  marked  the  twilight,  a  holy 
silence  reigned  around  the  cottage  and  on  the  surround¬ 
ing  forest  The  moon  rode  high  in  heaven,  shining  from 
a  cloudless  sky  with  a  calm  and  mystic  light,  like  that 
shed  from  the  countenance  of  a  Sybil.  The  shadows  of 
the  old  woods  without  lay  weird  and  solemn  on  the  land¬ 
scape,  while  the  little  waterfall  sent  up  a  low  murmur¬ 
ing  sound  as  if  in  unison  with  the  scene. 

By  the  same  window  at  which  they  sat  when  we  first 
introduced  them  to  the  reader,  again  sat  the  cousins;  but 
now  their  lovers  were  at  their  aide,  and  their  talk  was 
less  gay  than  before.  Every  vestige  of  the  late  struggle 
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had  been  removed  from  the  apartment,  and  no  one  would 
have  thought  that  in  the  now  quiet  room  had,  only  a  few 
hours  before,  raged  the  sound  of  mortal  strife. 

“And  you  will  have  us  again  to  explain  how  we 
arrived  so  opportunely  to  your  rescue,”  said  the  brother 
of  Jane  in  his  frank  voice,  “well — they  say  the  curi¬ 
osity  of  your  sex  is  never  satisfied — but  I  should  not  be 
so  gay,  you  would  say  by  that  glance  of  your  eye, 
Helen — was  it  not  so?  Well,  though  I  cannot  help 
being  glad,  very  glad,  yet  I  will  sober  down  my  ex¬ 
pressions  for  once. 

“  You  know  that  I  left  you  to  go  to  the  fort,  intending 
to  return  a  couple  of  hours  before  nightfall, — but  when 
I  got  half  way  to  the  place  I  struck  an  Indian  trail,  and 
following  it  up  with  astonishment,  I  saw  that  it  led  back 
of  the  fort  and  down  the  valley.  I  was  beyond  mea¬ 
sure  surprised,  for  the  savages  had  never  penetrated  to 
our  vicinity.  I  reflected  a  moment,  hesitating  whether 
to  return  home  and  get  you  to  a  place  of  safety  or  to 
hurry  on  to  the  fort  and  give  the  alarm.  As  the  trail  did 
not  appear  to  run  in  this  direction,  I  fancied  there  would 
be  no  danger  in  leaving  you  an  hour  or  two  longer, 
especially  when  I  knew  that  hastening  instantly  to  the 
fort  I  might  be  the  means  of  saving  many  lives.  Ac. 
cordingly  I  hurried  forward  and  reached  my  journey’s 
end  a  few  minutes  before  the  arrival  of  Captain  Stanworth, 
who  had  been  despatched  to  protect  the  valley,  informa¬ 
tion  having  reached  head-quarters,  through  intercepted 
letters,  of  an  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  savages,  to 
make  a  descent  in  this  vicinity.  Almost  at  the  same  in¬ 
stant  a  scout  came  in  who  hod  struck  the  Indian  trail 
below  the  fort,  and  who  communicated  the  alarming 
intelligence  that  the  trail  had  turned  oft  towards  our 
section  of  the  valley.  We  felt  that  not  a  moment  was 
to  be  lost,  but  with  most  of  the  captain’s  company  and 
such  of  the  neighbors  who  chose  to  volunteer,  hurried 
hither.  Some  delay,  however,  had  by  this  time  occurred, 
and  though  we  proceeded  forwards  at  a  most  rapid  pace, 
we  arrived  barely  in  time  to  rescue  you.  Nor  could  we 
have  saved  you  had  the  savages  maintained  as  keen  a 
watch  for  foes  as  usual;  but  managing  to  surprise  the 
assailants  they  fell  an  easy  prey.  The  noise  made  by 
them  in  hewing  at  the  door  prevented  you  and  them 
from  hearing  our  approach.  Providentially  catching 
sight  of  a  savage  springing  in  at  the  casement,  I  dashed 

to  the  open  window,  and - you  know  the  rest.  We 

have  no  doubt  extirpated  the  whole  of  the  band,  but  to¬ 
morrow  we  will,  to  ensure  your  safety,  conduct  you  to 
the  fort,  and  scour  the  country  for  the  barbarians.” 

Our  story  is  done.  We  will,  however,  add  that  the 
▼alley  was  never  again  disturbed  by  an  irruption  of  In¬ 
dians,  and  that  the  following  summer  beheld  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  picture  described  by  Jane— -for  Stanworth  re¬ 
tiring  from  the  service  was  united  to  the  heroic  girl, 


while,  on  the  same  day,  Helen  gave  her  hand  to  the 
choice  of  her  heart.  The  two  families  took  up  their 
residence  within  a  few  minutes  walk  of  each  other, 
and  to  this  day  their  descendants  inhabit  the  old  homo- 
steads. 


TO  MELANIE. 

They  say  your  hair  is  brown,  love, 

I  never  thought  to  look, 

Your  face  entranced  my  soul,  love, 

As  some  romantic  book, — 

I  never  scanned  its  features. 

They  all  uncertain  seem, 

Yet  lovely  as  an  angel’s, 

An  angel’s  in  a  dream. 

Thy  brow  is  ever  holy, 

And  calm  as  midnight  skies 
Within  whose  lofty  portals 
Full  many  a  wonder  lies, 

Its  purity  and  brightness 
I  silent  sit  and  trace. 

As  worshippers  up-looking 
Into  the  Virgin’s  face. 

Thou  speakest  in  thy  blushes, 

So  innocent  thou  art — 

And  ev’ry  gentle  feeling 
That  flits  across  the  heart. 

And  all  the  wild  emotions 
That  o’er  its  surface  pass. 

Thy  roseate  cheek  revealeth. 

As  through  a  clouded  glass. 

The  soul  from  out  thine  eyes,  love, 
Unceasingly  doth  shine, 

A  softened  light  they  shed,  love, 

As  from  an  inner  shrine 
Behind  whose  shadowy  curtain 
We  only  dimly  see, 

Yet  rapt  with  mystic  beauty 
We  bow,  a  devotee ! 

Thine  eyes  are  full  of  gladness, 

My  own  Euphrosyne  l 
And  sparkle  in  their  laughter. 

With  overflowing  glee, — 

So  bright  seems  life  before  thee. 

So  guileless  all  thou  art, 

That  mirth,  as  from  a  fountain. 

Is  gushing  at  thy  heart. 

And  thou  alas !  art  absent — 

Yet  still  thy  blue-eyes  seem 
To  smile  upon  me  sweetly 
In  many  a  waking  dream  ; 

And  oft  in  midnight  slumbers 
Thy  wavy  form  I  see, 

And  hear  a  trembling  whisper — 

They  tell  me,  love,  of  thee !  Beta 
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RETRENCHMENT. 

I  never  witnessed  a  man  submitting  to  circumstances 
with  good  humor  and  good  sense,  so  remarkably  as  in  my 
friend  Alexander  Willemott.  When  I  first  met  him, 
since  our  school  days,  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  war :  he 
had  been  a  large  contractor  with  government  for  army 
clothing  and  accoutrements,  and  was  said  to  have  realized 
an  immense  fortune,  although  his  accounts  were  not  yet 
settled.  Indeed,  it  was  said  that  they  were  so  vast,  that 
it  would  employ  the  time  of  six  clerks,  for  two  years,  to 
examine  them,  previous  to  the  balance-sheet  being  struck. 
As  I  observed,  he  had  been  at  school  with  me,  and  on 
my  return  from  the  East  Indies,  I  called  upon  him  to  re¬ 
new  our  old  acquaintance,  and  congratulate  him  upon  his 
success. 

“  My  dear  Reynolds,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  You 
must  come  down  to  Belem  Castle  ;  Mrs.  Willemott  will 
receive  you  with  pleasure,  I’m  sure.  You  shall  see  my 
two  girls.” 

I  consented.  The  chaise  stopped  at  a  splendid  man¬ 
sion,  and  I  was  ushered  in  by  a  crowd  of  liveried  servants, 
Every  thing  was  on  the  most  sumptuous  and  magnificent 
scale.  Having  paid  my  respects  to  the  lady  of  the  house, 
I  retired  to  dress,  as  dinner  was  nearly  ready,  it  being  then 
half-past  seven  o’clock.  It  was  eight  before  we  sat  down. 
To  an  observation  that  I  made,  expressing  a  hope  that  I 
had  not  occasioned  the  dinner  being  put  off,  Willemott 
replied,  “  on  the  contrary,  my  dear  Reynolds,  we  never 
sit  down  until  about  this  hour.  How  people  can  dine  at 
four  or  five  o’clock,  I  cannot  conceive.  I  could  not  touch 
a  mouthful.” 

The  dinner  was  excellent,  and  I  paid  it  the  encomiums 
which  were  its  due. 

“  Do  not  be  afraid,  my  dear  fellow — my  cook  is  an 
artiste  extraordinaire — a  regular  Cordon  Bleu.  You 
may  eat  any  thing  without,  fear  of  indigestion  How 
people  can  live  upon  the  English  cookeiy  of  the  present 
day,  I  cannot  conceive.  I  seldom  dine  out  for  fear  of 
being  poisoned.  Depend  upon  it,  a  good  cook  lengthens 
your  days,  and  no  price  is  to  great  to  ensure  one.” 

When  the  ladies  retired,  being  alone,  we  entered  into 
friendly  conversation.  I  expressed  my  admiration  of  his 
daughters,  who  certainly  were  very  handsome  and  ele¬ 
gant  girls. 

“  Very  true;  they  are  more  than  passable,”  replied  he. 
“We  have  had  many  offers,  but  not  such  as  to  come  up 
to  my  expectations.  Baronets  are  cheap  now-a-days, 
and  Irish  lords  are  nothing;  I  hope  to  settle  them  com¬ 
fortably.  We  shall  see.  Try  this  claret ;  you’ll  find  it 
excellent,  not  a  headache  in  a  hogshead  of  it.  How  peo¬ 
ple  can  drink  port,  I  cannot  imagine.” 

The  next  morning  he  proposed  that  I  should  rattle 
round  the  park  with  him.  I  acceded,  and  we  set  off  in 
a  handsome  open  carriage,  with  four  grays,  ridden  by 


postillions  at  a  rapid  pace.  As  we  were  whirling  along, 
he  observed,  “In  town  we  must  of  course  drive  but  a 
pair,  but  in  the  country  I  never  go  out  without  four 
horses.  There  is  a  spring  in  four  horses  which  is  de¬ 
lightful  ;  it  makes  your  spirits  elastic,  and  you  feel  that 
the  poor  animals  are  not  at  hard  labor.  Rather  than  not 
drive  four  I  would  prefer  to  stay  at  home.” 

Our  ride  was  very  pleasant,  and,  in  such  amusements, 
passed  away  one  of  the  most  pleasant  weeks  that  I  ever 
remembered.  Willemott  was  not  the  least  altered — he 
was  as  friendly,  as  sincere,  as  open-hearted,  as  when  a 
boy  at  school.  I  left  him,  pleased  with  his  prosperity, 
and  acknowledging  that  he  was  well  deserving  of  it,  al¬ 
though  his  ideas  had  assumed  such  a  scale  of  magnifi¬ 
cence. 

I  went  to  India  when  my  leave  expired,  and  was  ab¬ 
sent  about  four  years.  On  my  return,  I  inquired  after  my 
friend  Willemott,  and  was  told  that  his  circumstances  and 
expectations  had  been  greatly  altered.  From  many 
causes,  such  as  a  change  in  the  government,  a  demand 
for  economy,  and  the  wording  of  his  contracts,  having 
been  differently  rendered  from  what  Willemott  had  sup¬ 
posed  their  meaning  to  be,  large  items  had  been  struck 
out  of  his  balance-sheet,  and,  instead  of  being  a  millio¬ 
naire,  he  was  only  a  gentleman  with  a  handsome  property. 
Belem  Castle  had  been  sold,  and  he  now  lived  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  as  hospitable  as  ever,  and  was  considered  a  great 
addition  to  the  neighborhood.  I  took  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  going  down  to  see  him.  “  Oh,  my  dear  Rey¬ 
nolds,  this  is  really  kind  of  you  to  come  without  invita¬ 
tion.  Your  room  is  ready,  and  bed  well  aired,  for  it  was 
slept  in  three  nights  ago.  Come — Mrs.  Willemott  will 
be  delighted  to  see  you.” 

I  found  the  girls  still  unmarried,  but  they  were  yet 
young.  The  whole  family  appeared  as  contented,  and 
happy,  and  as  friendly,  as  before.  We  sat  down  to  din- 
ner  at  six  o’clock ;  the  footman  and  the  coachman  atten¬ 
ded.  The  dinner  was  good,  but  not  by  the  artiste  extra- 
ordinaire .  I  praised  every  thing. 

“Yes,”  replied  he,  “she  is  a  very  good  cook;  she 
unites  the  solidity  of  the  English,  with  the  delicacy  of 
the  French  fere,  and,  altogether,  I  think  it  a  decided  im¬ 
provement.  Jane  is  quite  a  treasure.”  After  dinner  he 
observed,  “Of  course  you  know  I  have  sold  Belem 
Castle,  and  reduced  my  establishment?  Government 
have  not  treated  me  fairly,  but  I  am  at  the  mercy  of  com¬ 
missioners  ;  and  a  body  of  men  will  do  that,  which,  as 
individuals,  they  would  be  ashamed  of.  The  fact  is,  the 
odium  is  borne  by  no  one  in  particular,  and  it  is  only  the 
sense  of  shame  which  keeps  us  honest,  I ’m  afraid.  How¬ 
ever,  here  you  see  me,  with  a  comfortable  fortune,  and 
always  happy  to  see  my  friends,  especially  my  old  school¬ 
fellow.  Will  you  take  port  or  claret.  The  port  is  very 
fine,  and  so  is  the  claret.  By-the-by,  do  you  know — I  ’ll 
let  you  into  a  family  secret ;  Louisa  is  to  be  married  to 
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a  Colonel  Wilier — an  excellent  match.  It  has  made  us 
all  happy.” 

The  next  day  we  drove  out,  not  in  an  open  carriage 
as  before,  but  in  a  chariot  and  with  a  pair  of  horses . 

“  These  are  handsome  horses,”  observed  I. 

"  Yes,”  replied  he,  “lam  fond  of  good  horses ;  and, 
as  I  only  keep  a  pair,  I  have  the  best.  There  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  pretension  in  four  horses,  I  do  not  much 
like :  it  appears  as  if  you  wished  to  overtop  your  neigh¬ 
bors.” 

I  spent  a  few  very  pleasant  days,  and  then  quitted  his 
hospitable  roof.  A  severe  cold,  caught  that  winter,  in¬ 
duced  me  to  take  the  advice  of  the  physicians,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  south  of  France,  where  I  remained  two 
years.  On  my  return,  I  was  informed  that  Willemott 
had  speculated,  and  had  been  unlucky  on  the  Stock 
Exchange;  that  he  had  left  Richmond,  and  was  now 
living  at  Clapham.  The  next  day  I  met  him  near  the 
Exchange. 

“  Reynolds,  I  am  happy  to  see  you.  Thompson  told 
me  that  you  had  come  back.  If  not  better  engaged,  come 
down  to  see  me ;  I  will  drive  you  down  at  four  o’clock, 
if  that  will  suit.” 

It  suited  me  very  well ;  and,  at  four  o’clock,  I  met 
him,  according  to  appointment,  at  a  livery  stable  over  the 
Iron  Bridge.  His  vehicle  was  ordered  out ;  it  was  a  phae¬ 
ton  drawn  by  two  long-tailed  ponies — altogether  a  very 
neat  concern — we  set  off  at  a  rapid  pace. 

“  They  step  out  well,  don ’t  they  1  We  shall  be  down 
in  plenty  time  to  put  on  a  pair  of  shoes  by  five  o’clock, 
which  is  our  dinner  time.  Late  dinners  don’t  agree 
with  me — they  produce  indigestion.  Of  course  you  know 
Louisa  has  a  little  boy.” 

I  did  not ;  but  congratulated  him. 

u  Yes ;  and  has  now  gone  out  to  India  with  her  hus¬ 
band.  Mary  is  also  engaged  to  be  married — a  very  good 
match — a  Mr.  Rivers,  in  the  law.  He  has  been  called 
to  the  bar  this  year,  and  promises  well.  They  will  be  a 
little  pinched  at  first,  but  we  must  see  what  we  can  do 
for  them.” 

We  stopped  at  a  neat  row  of  houses,  I  forget  the 
name,  and,  as  we  drove  up,  the  servant,  the  only  man 
servant,  came  out,  and  took  the  ponies  round  to  the 
stable,  while  the  maid  received  my  luggage,  and  one  or 
two  paper  bags,  containing  a  few  extras  for  the  occasion. 

I  was  met  with  the  same  warmth  us  usual  by  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
lemott.  The  house  was  small  but  very  neat ;  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  former  grandeur  appeared  here  and  there,  in' one 
or  two  little  articles,  favorites  of  the  lady.  We  sat  down 
at  five  o’clock  to  a  plain  dinner,  and  were  attended  by 
the  footman,  who  had  rubbed  down  the  ponies  and  pulled 
on  his  livery. 

“  A  good,  plain  cook  is  the  best  thing  after  all,”  ob¬ 
served  Willemott.  “  Your  fine  cooks  won’t  condescend 
to  roast  and  boil.  Will  you  take  some  of  this  sirloin  7 
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the  under-cut  is  excellent.  My  dear,  give  Mr.  Reynolds 
some  Yorkshire  pudding.” 

When  we  were  left  alone  after  dinner,  Willemott  told 
me,  very  unconcernedly  of  his  losses. 

“  It  was  my  own  fault,”  said  he ;  “  I  wished  to  make 
up  a  little  sum  for  the  girls,  and,  risking  what  they 
would  have  had,  I  left  them  almost  pennyless.  How¬ 
ever,  we  can  always  command  a  bottle  of  port  and  a 
beefsteak,  and  ivhat  more  in  this  world  can  you  have  1 
Will  you  take  port  or  white  1  I  have  no  claret  to  offer 
you.” 

We  finished  our  port,  but  I  could  perceive  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  Willemott.  He  was  just  as  happy  and  as  cheer¬ 
ful  as  ever.  He  drove  me  to  town  the  next  day.  During 
our  drive,  he  observed,  “  I  like  ponies,  they  are  so  little 
trouble ;  and  I  prefer  them  to  driving  one  horse  in  this 
vehicle,  as  I  can  put  my  wife  and  daughters  into  it. 
It’s  selfish  to  keep  a  carriage  for  yourself  alone,  and  one 
horse  in  a  four-wheeled  double  chaise  appears  like  an  im¬ 
position  upon  the  poor  animal.” 

I  went  to  Scotland,  and  remained  about  a  year.  On 
my  return,  I  found  that  my  friend  Willemott  had  again 
shifted  his  quarters.  He  was  at  Brighton ;  and  having 
nothing  better  to  do,  I  put  myself  in  the  “  Times,”  and 
arrived  at  the  Bedford  Hotel.  It  was  not  until  after 
some  inquiry,  that  I  could  find  out  his  address.  At  last 
I  obtained  it,  in  a  respectable  but  not  fashionable  part  of 
this  overgrown  town.  Willemott  received  me  just  as 
before. 

“I  have  no  spare  bed  to  offer  you,  but  you  must 
breakfast  and  dine  with  us  every  day.  Our  house  is 
small,  but  it’s  very  comfortable,  and  Brighton  is  a  very 
convenient  place.  You  know  Mary  is  married.  A  good 
place  in  the  courts  was  for  sale,  and  my  wife  and  I  agreed 
to  purchase  it  for  Rivers.  It  has  reduced  us  a  little,  but 
they  arc  very  comfortable.  I  have  retired  from  business 
altogether ;  in  fact,  as  my  daughters  ore  both  married,  and 
we  have  enough  to  live  upon,  what  can  we  wish  for 
more  7  Brighton  is  very  gay,  and  always  healthy ;  and, 
as  for  carriages  and  horses,  they  are  of  no  use  here ;  they 
are  to  be  had  at  every  comer  of  the  streets.” 

I  accepted  his  invitation  to  dinner.  A  parlour-maid 
waited,  but  every  thing,  although  very  plain,  was  clean 
and  comfortable. 

“  I  have  still  a  bottle  of  wine  for  a  friend,  Reynolds,” 
said  Willemott,  after  dinner,  “  but,  for  my  part,  I  prefer 
whiskey-toddy.  It  agrees  with  me  better.  Here’s  to 
the  health  of  my  two  girls,  God  bless  them,  and  success 
to  them  in  life.” 

“  My  dear  Willemott,”  said  I,  “  I  take  the  liberty  of  an 
old  friend,  but  I  am  so  astonished  at  your  philosophy, 
that  I  cannot  help  it.  When  I  call  to  mind  Belem  Cas¬ 
tle,  your  large  establishment,  your  luxuries,  your  French 
cook,  and  your  stud  of  cattle,  I  wonder  at  your  contented 
state  of  mind  under  such  a  change  of  circumstances.” 
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«  I  almost  wonder  myself,  my  dear  fellow,”  replied  he. 
“  I  never  could  have  believed,  at  that  time,  that  I  eotUd 
live  happily  under  such  a  change  of  circumstances ;  but 
the  fact  is,  that  although  I  have  been  a  contractor,  I  have 
a  good  conscience ;  then,  my  wife  is  an  excellent  woman, 
and  provided  she  sees  me  and  her  daughters  happy,  thinks 
nothing  ahout  herself;  and,  farther,  I  have  made  it  a  rule, 
as  I  have  been  going  down  hill,  to  find  reasons  why  I 
should  be  thankful,  and  not  discontented.  Depend  upon 
it,  Reynolds,  it  is  not  a  loss  of  fortune  which  will  affect 
your  happiness,  as  long  as  you  have  peace  and  love  at 
home.” 

I  took  my  leave  of  Willemott  and  his  wife,  with  re¬ 
spect  as  well  as  regard;  convinced  that  there  was  no 
pretended  indifference  to  worldly  advantages,  that  it  was 
not  that  the  grapes  were  sour,  but  that  he  had  learned 
the  whole  art  of  happiness,  by  being  contented  with 
what  he  had,  and  by  “  cutting  his  coat  according  to  his 
cloth.” 


THE  PHANTOM  OF  LIGHT. 

Through  the  silence  of  the  night — 
Through  the  brightness  of  the  day, 
Thou  art  near  my  soul  and  sight, 

Ne  ’er  to  pass  away ! 

Though  through  life  we  walked  apart 
In  the  stillness  of  our  love. 

Death  restores  thee  to  my  heart 
A  seraph  from  above! 

O’er  the  waters  round  my  soul, 

Like  the  dove  unto  the  ark. 

As  the  slow  night-watches  roll, 

Com’st  thou  through  the  dark. 

And  yet,  oh !  golden-feathered  dove ! 
Garth  has  no  ark  for  thee ; 

Some  omen  of  celestial  love 
Must  bring  thee  thus  to  me. 

Spirit  beautiful ! — I  hear 
Thy  soft  and  spectral  tread, 

Spirit  faithful ! — vision  clear 
From  the  glorious  dead ! 

Whispering  ever  only  “  Peace!” 
Tenderest !— dost  thou  come 
To  bid  my  own  heart’s  warfare  cease, 
And  lead  me  gently  home  ? 

To  the  Saviour’s  calm  right  hand 
From  the  tempests  here 
Dost  thou  call  me  ? — to  the  land 
Sorrows  come  not  near  f 

“  Sorrow !” — let  me  wrong  not  it? 

The  angel  that  made  known, 

That  soul  whose  lustrous  sweetness  lit 
O’erwhelming  moments  lone : 


The  black-wing’d  angel  by  my  side 
Singing  still  of  thee, 

And  of  thy  God ; — till  bitter  pride. 
Slow-melting,  bowed  the  knee. 

And,  glorified  one!  is  not  this 
Worth  all  those  early  tears  ? 

This  high  communion’s  solemn  bliss 
Worth  anguish-haunted  years? 

Do  I  bemoan  the  mortal  strife 
Of  past  and  conquered  woe  ? 

Nay !  dust  more  dear  than  breathing  life ! 

Bright  spirit !  deem  not  so ! 

Yet,  leave  me  not  now,  breaking  dawn 
With  dreary  eye  of  grey 
Watches  the  city’s  hearsed-ones  drawn 
From  ruined  homes  away! 

Not  now !  it  is  the  parting  hour, 

When  more  than  Death  withdraws 

From  heaven’s  pure  lamp  of  searching  power. 

From  light’s  supernal  laws. 

Stay  yet  a  little!  till  with  thee 
My  soul  permitted  soars, 

To  join  the  song  of  victory 

On  unimagined  shores !  £.  M.  E 


THE  DREARY  EARTH. 

I  *vc  seen  the  bride  turn  pale 
Beneath  the  wreaths  she  wore, 
The  mother  weep  and  wail 
Above  the  boy  she  bore; 

I ’ve  seen  the  bud  decay 
Before  it  bloomed  to  birth: — 
And  such  is  aye  the  way 
In  all  this  dreary  earth  ! 

And  all  the  flowers  that  ope 
Before  the  moontidc,  die, 

And  every  siren  hope 
Will  sing  young  Love  a  lie; 

And  every  smiling  Spring 
Will  die  away  in  dearth. 

For  death  is  tyrant  king 
Of  all  this  dreary  earth ! 

And  glory! — ’t is  deceit, — 

The  high-born  Spirit’s  curse ! 
And  beauty  is  a  cheat — 

The  lovelier  the  worse ! 

And  Heaven,  the  only  sight 
That  gilds  our  meaner  birth — 
*T  is  God’s  unchanging  light 
Must  cheer  this  dreary  earth ! 


CONTENTMENT. 

Chloe’s  a  belle  and  poetess. 

But  then  of  both  the  curse  is ; 

She  makes  her  face,  that  all  men  bless, 
But  never  makes  her  verses. 
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THE  WIDOW’S  GRAVE. 

BT  EDWARD  WOOLF. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Our  village  church  is  truly  a  venerable  edifice,  and  I 
experience  no  small  gratification  in  paying  a  daily  visit 
to  this  ancient  relic,  to  gaze  upon  its  grey  and  crumbling 
turrets,  or  sit  beneath  its  low  and  ivy  covered  porch,  or 
wander  among  the  tombs  of  the  mouldering  dead.  I 
fancy  I  am  somewhat  singular  in  that  respect,  for — with 
the  exception  of  one  solitary  instance — I  seldom,  if  ever, 
meet  with  a  companion  actuated  by  a  similar  propensity* 

The  old  sexton  is  acquainted  with  my  peculiar  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  often  joins  me  in  my  rambles  through  the 
churchyard.  He  is  familiar  with  every  inch  of  ground 
surrounding  the  church,  and  points  with  a  degree  of  pride 
and  importance  to  certain  mounds,  covered  with  thick 
grass,  and  sweet  scented  dowers,  as  being  the  spots  where 
he  performed  the  first  melancholy  duties  of  bis  office  ; 
and  often  sighs  whilst  with  sorrowful  accents  he  alludes 
to  the  approach  of  that  day,  when  his  own  form  shall 
mingle  with  the  dust  of  those  whom  he  has  consigned 
to  the  bosom  of  the  cold  earth. 

He  is  a  reverend  old  man,  and  his  locks  are  silvered 
by  the  frost  of  age  ;  for  seventy  winters  have  passed  over 
his  head ;  yet  he  is  hale  and  strong.  I  have  conceived 
a  pity  and  veneration  for  the  old  man,  because  I  observe 
that  he  is  shunned  by  many  persons  who  are  acquainted 
with  his  calling.  Indeed  a  public  executioner  could  not 
be  treated  with  more  contempt,  or  viewed  with  greater 
disgust,  than  this  poor  harmless  and  inoffensive  creature 
both  by  the  vulgar  herd,  and  persons  whose  education 
and  situation  in  life,  should  teach  them  to  observe  the  re 
spect  due  to  honorable  old  age. 

This  kind  hearted  man  frequently  reverts  to  the  disre¬ 
spect  he  encounters  from  persons  acquainted  with  his 
calling,  and  a  tear  will  sometimes  moisten  his  cold  grey 
eye,  and  roll  down  his  furrowed  cheek.  He  has  not  a 
relation  in  the  world  to  cheer  him  in  his  declining  years, 
for  Death  has  hurried  his  kindred  from  a  life  of  poverty 
and  wretchedness,  and  they  lie  buried  in  that  church¬ 
yard,  where  the  old  man  has  performed  the  office  of  sex¬ 
ton  for  the  last  half  century. 

We  frequently  visit  the  graves  of  his  kindred.  They 
are  situated  in  a  retired  spot,  rendered  somewhat  gloomy 
by  certain  dark  cedar  and  yew  trees,  that  cast  a  broad 
and  deep  shadow  upon  the  green  sward  around ;  and  he 
derives  a  melancholy  satisfaction,  from  removing  the 
weeds  and  briars  from  such  spots  of  earth,  as  conceal 
the  remains  of  those,  whose  smiles  and  affectionate  assi¬ 
duities,  would  have  rendered  his  old  age  happy. 

I  believe  that  I  am  the  only  being  to  whom  he  is  real¬ 
ly  attached,  and  I  never  approach  the  churchyard  with¬ 
out  beholding  him  leaning  over  the  white  painted  pa- 
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lings,  looking  anxiously  for  my  arrival ;  and  no  sooner 
does  he  recognise  me,  than  a  smile  of  satisfaction  illu¬ 
mines  his  countenance,  and  he  hastens  to  open  the 
wicket,  and  welcome  me. 

There  is  an  elm  tree,  beneath  whose  friendly  shade  we 
often  sit,  and  hold  our  friendly  converse.  It  is  from  be¬ 
neath  this  tree,  that  I  view  the  venerable  church,  and 
hear  the  deep  and  sombre  tones  of  the  old  turret  bell 
quiver  upon  the  breeze,  and  gaze  upon  the  green  sward 
dotted  with  memorials  of  the  dead.  How  calm,  how 
tranquil  is  that  spot  of  earth  !  The  awful  stillness  of 
death  reigns  there.  So  profound  is  the  silence,  that  the 
very  beatings  of  one’s  heart  fall  perceptibly  upon  the 
ear ;  and  should  this  silence  be  interrupted,  it  is  only  by 
the  solemn  voice  of  the  old  bell,  or  the  wind  moaning 
through  the  branches  of  the  elm  trees  that  shade  the 
avenue.  From  the  crevices  of  the  mouldering  tombs  the 
lizard  creeps  forth  to  bask  in  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  leav¬ 
ing  his  damp  unwholesome  cavern,  concealed  amidst  rank 
weeds  to  inhale  the  pure  and  refreshing  breeze,  and  the 
genial  warmth  of  the  atmosphere,  when  the  white  frost 
of  winter  has  disappeared,  and  the  verdant  carpet  of  Na¬ 
ture,  enamelled  with  varied  colored  flowers,  welcomes 
the  approaching  spring. 

It  is  during  my  rambles  with  the  old  man  among  the 
tombs,  that  he  relates  certain  anecdotes  connected  with 
the  past  lives  of  those  persons  whose  names,  ages,  and 
days  of  their  deaths  are  recorded  upon  the  tablets  erec¬ 
ted  to  their  memories. 

It  happenod  during  one  of  our  rambles,  that  we  arri¬ 
ved  at  a  mound  covered  with  long  and  soft  grass.  A 
plain  looking  tablet  of  inferior  workmanship  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  grave,  informed  us  of  the  names  and 
ages  of  those  who  slept  below. 

The  inscription  ran  as  follows : 

SACRED  TO  TUB  MEMORY 
OF 

MARY  ANN  WALTERSON, 

Who  departed  this  life,  February  6th,  18 — 

Aged  48  years. 

ALSO  OF 

JOSEPH  HENRY  WALTERSON, 

Son  of  the  above, 

Who  departed  this  life,  February  5th,  18 — 

Aged  20  years. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  this  grave,  the  old  sexton  clasped 
his  hands  behind  him,  and  contemplated  the  tablet  with 
a  sorrowful  expression  of  countenance :  he  then  sighed, 
and  shaking  his  head  mournfully,  exclaimed, 

“  Alas  sir !  this  mound  conceals  the  remains  of  two 
persons  whose  sad  history  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with ; 
for  the  remembrance  of  that  misery  a  fond  and  doting 
mother  endured,  when  bereaved  of  her  only  child,  who 
met  with  an  untimely  end,  can  never  be  obliterated  from 
my  memory.  Come !  let  us  return  to  the  seat  beneath 
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he  old  elm  tree,  and  I  will  relate  the  sad  story  to  yon 
for  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  facts,  having  resided 
near  her  dwelling,  when  the  sad  catastrophe  occurred.” 

Anxious  to  become  a  listener  to  his  narrative,  which 
promised  to  awaken  much  interest,  I  accompanied  the 
old  man  back  to  the  elm  tree,  where  after  seating  our¬ 
selves  upon  a  rustic  bench,  erected  beneath  the  friendly 
■hade  of  its  wide  spreading  branches,  he  proceeded  as  fol¬ 
lows  with 

THE  STOUT  OJ  THE  WIDOW’S  ORATE. 

“I  remember  the  time  when  Mrs.  Walterson  first  ar¬ 
rived  in  this  village ;  it  was  about  seventeen  years  ago* 
and  she  took  up  her  residence  with  her  infant  son  in  a 
■mall  white  cottage,  situated  upon  a  green  knoll,  close 
to  the  meadows.  The  self-same  cottage  is  standing  there 
even  now ;  but  it  is  sadly  dilapidated.  The  latticed  case¬ 
ment — over  which  the  honeysuckle  and  sweet  briar  were 
wont  to  twine  their  pliant  arms,  and  shed  a  fragrance 
around — is  now  rusted  on  its  hinges,  and  its  broken 
panes  are  choked  with  ivy  and  wild  vine.  Its  neat  porch 
of  trellis  work — which  had  been  erected  by  the  widow’s 
son,  under  her  immediate  superintendence — has  fallen  to 
decay.  The  garden  is  overgrown  with  weeds ;  and  the 
white  painted  palings,  which  surrounded  the  cottage, 
have  been  pulled  down,  and  destroyed  by  our  village  ur¬ 
chins,  who  have  made  the  garden  a  place  of  rendezvous, 
to  carry  on  their  mischievous  frolics  ;  and  you  may  fre¬ 
quently  observe  three  or  four  of  those  curly  headed  little 
fellows  swinging  upon  the  garden  gate,  and  listening 
with  apparent  delight  to  the  creaking  of  its  hinges. 

“  In  a  corner  of  the  garden,  near  the  rear  of  the  cot¬ 
tage,  is  a  small  wooden  house  resembling  an  ark ;  it  is 
the  residence  of  “  Ceasar,”  once  the  trusty  house  dog, 
and  an  especial  favorite  of  Master  Joseph.  Sometimes 
a  group  of  children  may  be  observed,  examining  that 
wooden  tenement  at  a  distance,  with  looks  of  suspicion, 
not  unmingled  with  fear ;  and  it  frequently  happens,  that 
one  of  those  chubby  little  follows — upon  being  urged  by 
his  companions — will  advance  a  step  or  two,  and  whistle* 
or  chirp,  in  order  to  invite  Ceasar  to  come  forth ;  and 
then  the  poor  animal — who  rarely  quits  his  cell,  unless 
it  be  to  visit  the  grave  of  his  former  mistress,  and  young 
master — will  thrust  forth  his  grizzly  head,  and  growl  at 
his  tormentors.  Poor  Ceasar !  he  will  never  forget  his 
mistress,  nor  the  master  who  cherished  him.  He  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  kind-hearted  neighbors,  and  cannot  be  in¬ 
duced  to  quit  that  spot,  for  it  was  there  the  widow  and 
her  son  used  to  caress  him.  He  has  visited  the  old 
church-yard  regularly  every  day  since  he  lost  his  mis¬ 
tress,  and  I  believe  he  will  continue  to  do  so  until  death 
prevents  him.  Upon  the  death  of  the  widow  and  her 
son,  he  took  on  sadly,  and  for  several  days  refused  food ; 
and  he  would  start  off  for  this  church-yard,  and  moan 
over  the  grave,  and  burrow  up  the  ground.  Poor  fellow ! 
it  went  against  my  heart  to  drive  him  from  that  spot;  but 


I  was  compelled  to  do  it,  and  finally  to  shut  him  out  al¬ 
together  ;  and  then  the  faithful  animal  lurked  round  the 
palings,  and  whined  for  admittance :  I  would  fain  have 
gratified  him,  but,  as  he  destroyed  the  mound,  I  thought 
it  was  best  to  exclude  him.  For  days,  weeks,  nay  for 
months,  did  he  hover  around  this  place,  and  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  every  opportunity  to  gain  admittance :  at  length 
I  ventured  to  gratify  him,  and  opened  the  gate  for  him, 
whereupon,  he  bounded  towards  the  grave,  and  whined 
and  moaned  as  he  was  wont  to  do  before.  I  was  pleased 
to  observe  that  he  did  not  disturb  the  earth,  and  suffered 
him  to  continue  there  as  long  as  he  pleased.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  a  daily  visitor.  But  to  return  to  his 
mistress. 

“  It  was  a  glowing  afternoon  in  the  month  of  August 
when  Mrs.  Walterson  first  arrived  with  her  son.  He 
was  a  little  rosy-cheeked  fellow ;  and  his  auburn  ringlets 
fell  clustering  over  his  shoulders.  I  thought  that  Mrs. 
Walterson  was  the  most  beautiful  creature  I  ever  beheld. 
She  was  above  the  middle  height,  with  a  complexion  so 
delicate  and  clear,  that  the  small  blue  veins  in  her  neck, 
resembled  those  which  appear  in  the  purest  white  marble 
and  her  cheeks  were  tinged  with  the  blush  of  the  rose 
while  her  dark  chcsnut  hair,  braided  upon  her  snowy 
forehead,  descended  in  luxuriant  ringlets  upon  her  shoul¬ 
ders.  Her  hazel  eyes,  and  finely  arched  brows,  rendered 
her  countenance  the  most  expressive,  imagination  can 
picture.  You  doubtless  feel  surprised,  to  hear  an  old 
man  speak  in  terms  glowing  with  the  fervor  of  youth  : 
If  I  am  led  away,  it  is  only  by  the  recollection  of  Mrs 
Walterson’s  worth,  beauty,  and  rectitude  of  conduct.  * 

M  It  was  understood,  upon  Mrs.  Walterson’s  arrival, 
that  she  was  the  wife  of  a  captain  who  commanded  a 
merchant  vessel  of  which  he  was  part  owner.  He  was 
said  to  be  a  wealthy  man,  and  respectably  connected.  It 
appeared  that  Mrs.  Walterson  had  married  him,  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  wishes  of  her  friends ;  and  for  that  rash 
step,  they  had  discarded  her.  It  was  in  vain  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Walterson  and  his  wife,  solicited  forgiveness  from 
her  incensed  parents :  their  letters  were  returned  ;  and 
once  the  affectionate  wife — but  erring  daughter — ven¬ 
tured  beneath  her  father’s  roof  to  crave  his  blessing  and 
forgiveness :  she  had  been  spurned  at,  and  driven  from 
that  father’s  presence  with  loud  imprecations ;  and  the 
servants  at  the  hall  were  commanded  upon  pain  of  in¬ 
stant  dismissal,  never  to  admit  her  or  the  Captain  beneath 
that  roof  again. 

“  Having  thus  forfeited  all  hope  of  being  reinstated  to 
the  affections  of  her  parents,  Mrs.  Walterson  passed  her 
days  of  solitude  in  the  white  cottage  which  her  husband 
had  chosen  for  her  residence. 

“  Captain  Walterson  was  absent  from  home  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year,  during  which  time,  Mrs.  Wal¬ 
terson — to  relieve  the  monotony  of  her  solitary  life,  and 
beguile  her  tedious  hours — undertook  the  instruction  of 
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Master  Joseph  ;  and  it  was  a  delightful  thing,  to  behold 
the  young  mother,  bending  over  her  infant  son  :  her  dark 
ringlets  shadowing  that  face  upturned  towards  her  own. 
And  the  glance  of  intelligence  from  the  large  expressive 
eyes  of  that  child,  as  he  received  instruction  from  her 
lips,  or  when  listening  to  her  gentle  admonitions,  can 
never  be  forgotten  by  me. 

“  If  Mrs.  Walterson  possessed  any  one  failing — and 
none  of  us  are  exempted  from  the  frailties  of  humanity — 
it  was  a  tincture  of  pride,  approaching  to  a  seeming 
haughtiness :  probably  the  secluded  life  she  led,  or  the 
remembrance  of  the  slights  she  had  received  from  her 
family,  might  have  wrought  some  change  upon  her  sen. 
sitive  mind.  God  forgive  me,  if  in  thought  I  wrong  the 
poor  widow ! — but  I  have  often  imagined,  that,  had  she 
been  more  familiar  with  her  humble  neighbors  in  her 
prosperity,  nay,  even  in  her  poverty,  many  hours  of 
wretchedness  would  have  been  spared  her;  but,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  misery  and  distress  that  fell  heavily  upon 
her,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  still  retained  her 
wonted  pride,  so,  that  her  neighbors — who  were  really 
anxious  to  relieve  her  wants — were  fearful  of  meeting 
with  a  repulse. 

“  I  have  already  stated,  that  Captain  Walterson  was 
absent  from  home  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year ;  and 
when  he  returned  from  sea,  his  wife  appeared  an  altered 
creature— for  she  was  then  all  life  and  gaiety ;  and  I 
have  seen  her  leaning  upon  his  arm,  whilst  walking 
round  the  neat  little  garden  attached  to  the  cottage,  and 
smiling  upon  him  with  looks  of  affection.  And  oft  did 
it  gladden  my  heart,  to  behold  the  Captain  fondling  his 
little  son,  or  contributing  to  his  amusement,  by  joining 
him  in  his  youthful  sports.  Ah,  sir !  if  there  was  ever 
an  affectionate  husband,  and  doting  father,  Captain  Wal¬ 
terson  was  that  man. 

“  I  shall  now  pass  over  the  events  of  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  years,  in  order  to  narrate  a  sad  domestic  afflic¬ 
tion  that  befell  Mrs.  Waterson.  Intelligence  arrived — 
and  alas !  it  was  but  too  well  confirmed — that  Captain 
Walterson’s  vessel  had  foundered  at  sea,  and  every  soul 
on  board  had  perished.  It  was  truly  grevious  to  behold 
poor  Miss  Walterson  when  she  first  received  the  dread¬ 
ful  tidings.  It  was  known  in  the  village,  and  many  an 
anxious  eye  was  directed  toward  the  cottage. 

“  I  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  a  daily  visit  to  the  cot¬ 
tage,  where  I  used  to  trim  the  garden,  and  keep  the 
fences  in  order,  and  was  frequently  invited  by  the  old 
house-keeper  to  enter  and  take  refreshment  It  happen¬ 
ed  on  the  same  afternoon  that  Mrs.  Walterson  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  dreadful  intelligence,  I  was  partaking  of  my 
usual  refreshment,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her, 
and  never,  no  never  shall  I  forget  her  as  she  then  ap¬ 
peared  ! 

“  She  was  seated  in  the  parlor ;  the  letter  containing 
the  afflicting  intelligence  had  fallen  from  her  hand ;  her 


eyes  were  upraised  to  Heaven — but  not  a  tear  flowed  to 
relieve  the  deep  anguish  that  assailed  her  heart.  Her 
face  was  pale  as  marble ;  her  lips  trembled,  and  there 
appeared  an  expression  of  vacancy  in  her  countenance 
painful  to  behold.  Master  Joseph,  (who  was  then  about 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  ajid  a  fine  tall  youth) 
clasped  her  right  hand,  whilst  he  endeavored  to  cheer  her 
with  words  of  comfort ;  and  he  imprinted  a  kiss  upon 
her  cold  white  forehead  ;  but  she  heard  him  not,  nor  felt 
his  tear  of  affection  bedew  her  pallid  cheek. 

“  The  appearance  of  Master  Joseph — for  his  age— 
was  manly,  and  neble  in  the  extreme.  His  countenance 
was  handsome  and  expressive,  and  bore  a  great  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  of  his  mother's.  His  eyes  were  black, 
piercing,  and  brilliant  His  fine  black  and  glossy  hair, 
hung  in  small  ringlets  upon  his  shoulders;  his  limbs 
were  firm,  and  well  set,  and  gave  evident  tokens  of  a  su¬ 
perior  strength  to  be  developed  in  riper  years. 

“  It  was  many  weeks  before  Mrs.  Walterson  recovered 
the  shock  inflicted  upon  her  sensitive  nature,  by  the  dis¬ 
astrous  occurrence  already  mentioned ;  and  when  she 
appeared  abroad,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  her  son,  it  was 
difficult  to  recognize  her  for  the  same  person.  The  bloom 
of  health  had  deserted  her  cheek;  her  eyes  were  sunken, 
and  her  lips  bloodless,  and  traces  of  care  and  anxiety 
became  more  visible  upon  ber  countenance  every  day  I 
beheld  her. 

“  It  happened,  unfortunately,  that  Captain  Waiter- 
son's  vessel  was  not  insured  ;  and,  as  he  had  devoted  a 
great  portion  of  capital  to  the  purchasing  of  a  valuable 
freight,  but  little  remained  for  the  support  of  Mrs.  W al- 
terson  and  Master  Joseph,  who  had  never  been  put  to 
any  trade,  or  profession.  However,  by  a  prudent  man¬ 
agement  of  the  proceeds,  arising  from  the  disposal  of  her 
stock  of  jewelry,  Mrs.  Walterson  was  enabled  to  invest 
a  sum  in  the  funds,  the  interest  of  which,  tended  to  sup¬ 
port  her  and  her  son,  so,  that  they  had  nothing  to  ap¬ 
prehend  from  the  miseries  attending  absolute  poverty ; 
and,  as  Captain  Walterson  had  purchased  the  White 
Cottage,  they  were  in  the  possession  of  a  comfortable 
residence. 

“ 1  have  already  stated,  that  Master  Joseph  was  the 
idol  of  his  parents;  but  alas!  in  their  fondness,  they 
had  neglected  to  instil  into  his  youthful  mind,  those  pre¬ 
cepts  of  morality,  which  are  so  essential  for  our  ultimate 
happiness  through  life.  By  their  excessive  indulgence, 
he  had  been  taught  to  imagine  that  he  could  do  no 
wrong ;  and  as  his  education  had  been  neglected,  his 
mind  was  not  prepared  to  resist  the  false  impressions  of 
those  allurements,  with  which  vice  so  often  entangles 
her  victims ;  and,  although  his  behavior  for  the  two  years 
succeeding  his  father’s  untimely  death,  was  all  that  his 
fond  mother  could  wish,  and  such  as  to  merit  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  whole  village — yet,  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
a  perceptible  change  was  observed  in  his  conduct,  which 
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caused  the  Widow  to  experience  some  uneasiness.  At 
first  she  attributed  his  irregularities  to  that  eccentricity 
which  so  often  accompanies  youth ;  but,  as  his  miscon¬ 
duct  daily  became  more  apparent,  she  began  to  have 
some  misgivings  as  to  his  sense  of  propriety,  and  regret¬ 
ted — alas !  when  too  late,  that  her  excessive  fondness 
had  been  instrumental  in  causing  him  to  swerve  from  the 
paths  of  duty,  and  of  virtue. 

“His  disposition — which  hitherto  had  been  charac¬ 
terised  as  gentle  and  loving  in  the  extreme,  was  now 
morose  and  sullen.  He  would  return  from  his  daily 
rambles  with  a  flushed  brow  and  a  frowning  aspect,  and 
sit  for  hours  in  a  thoughtful  mood.  In  vain  did  his 
fond  mother  endeavor  to  elicit  from  him  the  cause  of 
this  change  in  his  behavior;  to  her  enquiries  he  was 
stubborn  and  silent, — nay,  he  often  exhibited  a  degree 
of  petulence  approaching  to  anger;  yet  her  tears  and 
gentle  admonitions  sometimes  prevailed,  and  he  would 
throw  himself  upon  her  bosom,  and  weep ;  but  to  all  her 
remonstrances  and  entreaties  appertaining  to  the  percep¬ 
tible  change  in  his  behavior,  he  preserved  an  obstinate 
taciturnity,  and  whilst  the  fond  mother’s  heart  was  torn 
with  anguish,  that  of  the  erring  son  was  daily  becoming 
hardened,  and  insensible  to  all  those  humane  feelings, 
which  are  implanted  in  our  bosoms  by  the  hands  of 
Virtue. 

“I  have  previously  stated,  that  Mrs.  Walterson  was 
thought  to  possess  a  proud  disposition ;  it  might  not 
have  been  so ;  at  any  rate  she  did  not  seek  the  advice 
and  friendship  of  our  village  dames ;  on  the  contrary, 
she  seemed  inclined  to  shun  them.  Now  I  do  believe, 
that  had  she  imparted  the  cause  of  her  grief  to  them, 
they  would  have  afforded  her  much  consolation,  and 
proper  council  to  reclaim  her  son  ;  but  those  who  really 
sympathised  with  her,  and  were  anxious  to  lessen  the 
weight  of  her  afflictions,  became  fearful  of  incurring  her 
displeasure,  and  she  was  doomed  to  undergo  all  those 
miseries  which  the  misconduct  of  her  son  was  daily 
bringing  upon  her,  without  that  friendly  advice,  of 
which  Bhe  might  avail  herself.  Indeed  my  good  dame 
frequently  opportuned  me  to  allow  her  to  visit  the 
widow,  for  the  purpose  of  consoling  her;  but  I  was 
apprehensive  that  such  a  visit  would  be  deemed  imper¬ 
tinent  and  obtrusive  by  Mrs.  Walterson. 

“The  misconduct  of  Master  Joseph,  at  length  began 
to  excite  alarming  suspicions  in  the  mind  of  the  widow. 
He  was  frequently  absent  from  home  two  or  three  nights 
in  the  week,  and  his  distracted  mother  knew  not  where 
to  seek  him.  Many,  aye,  many  a  night,  have  I  beheld 
that  poor  widow  standing  by  the  gate  of  the  cottage, 
watching  the  return  of  her  son ;  and  every  distant  foot¬ 
step  would  cause  her  to  start,  and  look  eagerly  forward 
for  liis  approach.  Often  have  I  heard  her  sob  and  moan 
in  that  gloom  and  solitude,  until  I  thought  her  heart 
would  break.  Sometimes  I  have  seen  her,  by  the  faint 


light  of  a  candle,  traversing  her  chamber,  and  weeping 
sadly.  Alas,  poor  widow !  callous  indeed  must  that 
heart  have  been,  that  did  not  throb  with  pity  for  misery 
like  thine. 

“  I  will  relate  an  occurrence  I  witnessed ;  it  may  tend 
to  impress  you  with  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  a 
mother  so  devotedly  attached  to  an  unworthy  son — It 
was  on  a  gloomy  and  chilly  night  in  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember,  that  the  widow  had  stationed  herself  us  usual 
at  the  gate,  to  watch  for  the  arrival  of  her  son.  The 
dark  clouds  were  driven  swiftly  onward  by  a  sharp 
north  wind,  that  howled  and  whistled  through  the  leaf¬ 
less  branches  of  the  trees,  whilst  the  slanting  rain  mixed 
with  hail,  descended  with  great  impetuosity.  The  widow 
was  muffled  up  in  a  shawl  and  bonnet,  looking  anxious, 
ly  toward  the  high  road  for  the  arrival  of  her  son.  Un¬ 
mindful  of  the  cutting  rain,  and  sharp  chilling  wind, 
there  she  stood  amidst  the  rude  elements  by  which  she 
was  assailed.  It  was  indeed  a  pitiless  night !  I  heard 
the  old  gates  slam  to  and  fro  by  the  violence  of  the 
wind,  and  creak  upon  their  hinges;  and  the  foaming 
torrent  of  the  swollen  brook  lashed  to  fury,  rush  madly 
onward  :  yet  there  she  stood,  looking  earnestly  toward 
the  road  by  which  her  son  usually  returned  home.  The 
faithful  Ceasar  stood  by  his  mistress,  eyeing  her  wist¬ 
fully,  and  bounding  forward  when  a  footstep  was  heard ; 
but  when  he  discovered  it  did  not  proceed  from  Master 
Joseph,  he  returned  to  his  mistress  and  whined  piteously. 

“Long  did  the  anxious  widow  continue  upon  that 
spot,  drenched  with  the  rain,  and  chilled  by  the  northern 
blast:  she  heeded  them  not  What  were  the  assaults 
of  storm  or  tempest,  compared  to  the  anguish,  that  lace¬ 
rated  her  bosom  for  the  absence  of  her  son.  At  length 
a  footstep  was  heard,  and  Ceasar  bounded  forward — his 
bark  of  recognition  and  joy  proclaimed  the  approach  of 
his  young  master — nearer  and  nearer  came  the  footsteps, 
and  Master  Joseph  was  at  length  discerned  through  the 
gloom,  walking  with  an  unsteady  gait  toward  his  home. 
The  fond  mother  uttered  a  cry  of  joy,  and  rushed  for¬ 
ward  to  meet  and  embrace  her  son.  Oh,  God  !  never 
shall  I  forget  the  scene  that  followed,  and  would  that  I 
had  never  witnessed  it,  the  remembrance  even  now 
causes  me  to  shudder ;  for,  when  the  widow  rushed  for¬ 
ward  with  outstretched  arms  to  embrace  that  loved  son 
who  had  caused  her  to  experience  so  many  hours  of  an¬ 
guish — he  threw  her  rudely  from  him,  and  with  such 
force  that  she  was  dashed  to  the  ground  in  a  state  of 
insensibility.  I  ran  from  my  cottage,  from  the  window 
of  which  I  beheld  this  scene,  and  hastening  to  the  spot 
where  she  had  fallen,  raised  her  in  my  arms,  and  bore 
her  to  her  residence,  into  which  her  cruel  son  had  al¬ 
ready  entered,  and  I  placed  her  gently  on  a  chair,  when 
she  soon  recovered,  and  beholding  her  son — who  was 
seated  in  an  arm-chair,  gazing  upon  her  with  a  counte¬ 
nance  expressive  of  stupor  and  astonishment,  for  he  was 
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evidently  inebriated — she  clasped  her  hands,  and  whilst 
the  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes,  exclaimed, 

“  ‘  Oh,  Joseph !  it  was  cruel  of  you  to  treat  me  with 
such  harshness.  If  you  but  knew  how  miserable  I  have 
been  during  your  absence,  and  the  anxiety  I  felt  for  your 
safety,  you  would  indeed  pity  me — but  thank  heaven, 
you  have  returned,  and  I  am  happy !’ 

“  Her  son  made  no  reply,  but  stretched  forth  his  legs, 
thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  regarded  the 
widow  and  myself  with  a  vacant  stare.  Good  God ! 
what  an  alteration  had  a  few  weeks  of  intemperance 
wrought  upon  him  !  His  hair  that  was  wont  to  curl 
luxuriantly,  was  now  dishevelled  and  matted :  his  eyes 
had  lost  their  brilliancy :  his  cheeks  were  hollow  and 
sunken,  and  his  lips  black  and  parched  from  the  effects 
of  habitual  intoxication.  His  dress  was  disordered,  and 
bespattered  with  mire,  and  in  fact,  his  whole  appearance 
calculated  to  raise  emotions  of  loathing  and  disgust  in 
the  bosom  of  the  spectator.  Ah,  sir !  it  seems  but  an 
occurrence  of  yesterday,  that  I  beheld  the  widow  in  her 
faded  mourning  dress ;  her  dark  glossy  hair  parted  into 
plain  bands  on  each  side  of  her  white  forehead,  whilst 
she  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  her  son,  whose  eyes  beamed 
with  affection,  and  whose  deportment,  as  he  walked  up 
yon  shaded  avenue,  bespoke  the  pride  and  joy  of  his 
heart,  in  being  thus  chosen  the  protector  of  his  fond 
mother  in  her  declining  years.  And  many  were  the 
blessings  bestowed  upon  that  son  as  he  entered  the 
church  on  the  8abbath  day,  supporting  his  mother,  and 
bearing  a  small  clasp  bible  in  his  iJhnd.  The  village 
dames  smiled,  and  nodded  to  each  other  with  looks  of 
admiration  upon  beholding  them  walk  up  the  aisle ;  and 
the  old  squire  of  the  manor  would  often  greet  them  with 
friendly  salutation  as  they  advanced,  and  point  them  out 
to  his  lady,  as  though  he  experienced  a  gratification  on 
viewing  the  calm  and  happy  countenance  of  the  mother, 
and  commendable  bearing  of  the  son ;  little  did  I  then 
imagine,  that  he  would  become  so  disobedient  and  way¬ 
ward  a  youth — but  to  proceed  with  my  sad  narrative ; 
and  it  will  soon  be  concluded. 

“A  discovery  was  made  that  Master  Joseph  had 
joined  a  set  of  dissolute  companions,  who  had  by  the 
most  artful  stratagems  lured  him  to  their  toils,  and  by 
degrees  had  induced  him  to  assist  them  in  all  their  evil 
practices.  From  the  vices  of  gambling  and  inebriety, 
he  had  been  led  to  commit  the  crime  of  theft,  for,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  wicked  companions,  he  had  broken 
open  a  bureau  belonging  to  his  mother,  and  stolen  from 
thence  a  sum  of  money  together  with  a  quantity  of 
plate,  and  some  few  jewels,  with  which  he  had  ab¬ 
sconded  ;  nor  could  the  poor  widow  gain  any  intelligence 
of  him,  until  that  sad  adventure  occurred,  by  which  he 
met  with  an  untimely  end.  It  happened  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner : 

“Those  dissolute  companions  whom  Master  Joseph 
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had  joined,  were  known  as  a  most  desperate  gang  of 
ruffians.  Orchards  and  hen-roosts  had  been  robbed 
with  impunity,  for  these  depredators  were  said  to  be  so 
strong  in  numbers,  and  so  determined,  that  the  villagers 
were  afraid  to  attack  them ;  so,  whilst  rewards  were 
offered  for  their  apprehension,  they  committed  the  most 
flagrant  and  daring  acts  of  robbery  unmolested;  and 
perceiving  that  no  person  ventured  to  attack  them 
whilst  pursuing  their  lawless  deeds,  they  had  become 
bold,  and  had  now  concerted  a  plan  to  rob  the  manor 
house,  at  the  earliest  and  most  favorable  opportunity  that 
should  offer,  in  order  to  obtain  the  rich  service  of  plate 
and  jewels  which  the  mansion  was  said  to  contain. 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  plan  into  execution, 
enquiries  were  made  by  certain  members  of  the  gang, 
and  it  was  ascertained,  that  the  squire  had  gone  to  his 
town  residence,  in  order  to  spend  the  winter  there,  and 
had  left  the  manor  house  to  the  care  of  the  old  steward, 
who,  with  his  wife,  son  and  a  servant  girl,  were  the 
only  persons  that  inhabited  it.  This  information  in¬ 
spired  the  desperadoes  with  great  joy,  and  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  effect  their  object  without  loss  of  time. 

“It  was  a  dark  and  gusty  night  in  the  month  of 
February,  that  the  burglars  set  out  upon  their  expedition ; 
and  Master  Joseph,  who  had  been  elected  a  sort  of  chief 
or  captain  over  this  desperate  gang,  undertook  to  conduct 
the  enterprise. 

“It  was  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  they 
arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  manor  house,  and  a  trusty  spy 
was  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre,  who  soon  returned,  and 
reported  that  everything  was  favorable  for  their  plan  of 
attack :  thereupon  the  gang  forced  the  gate,  and  moving 
along  noiseless  and  upon  tiptoe,  concealed  by  the  thick 
glooms  that  shrouded  the  earth,  they  proceeded  along 
the  path  that  led  to  the  principal  entrance ;  and  when 
they  arrived  there,  Master  Joseph  beckoned  to  one  of  his 
companions,  who  carried  a  small  canvass  bag,  containing 
implements  for  house-breaking,  and  taking  from  thence 
a  centre-bit,  a  screw-driver,  and  a  pick-lock,  he  com¬ 
menced  operations  upon  the  shutter,  whilst  his  com¬ 
panions  prepared  their  weapons  of  defence,  in  case  of 
an  attack.  Master  Joseph  having  cut  a  hole  in  the 
shutter,  large  enough  for  him  to  thrust  his  arm  into,  re¬ 
ared  to  procure  the  dark  lantern,  held  by  one  of  his 
companions,  in  order  to  direct  him  where  to  find  the 
bolt.  At  that  moment  a  window  of  the  upper  story  was 
thrown  suddenly  open,  and  a  blunderbuss  discharged 
upon  the  burglars.  A  cry  of  agony  was  heard,  followed 
by  oaths,  and  execrations,  when  the  discharge  of  another 
deadly  weapon  from  the  same  unseen  hands,  caused  the 
gang  to  disperse  with  precipitation,  for  numerous  lights 
appeared  at  the  distance,  hurrying  towards  the  scene  of 
action,  where  a  great  number  of  villagers  soon  arrived 
bearing  lanterns,  and  weapons  of  defence.  They  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  manor  house,  at  the  door  of  which  they 
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discovered  a  man  laying  prostrate  upon  his  face.  They 
turned  him  upon  his  back,  and  the  red  glare  of  light 
emitted  from  the  lanterns,  discovered  Master  Joseph^ 
pierced  near  the  heart  with  a  bullet.  Life  was  not  quite 
extinct,  for  upon  raising  him  in  their  arms,  he  said  with 
a  faint  voice — ‘I  am  guilty — my  mother!’ — and  so 
expired. 

“  Oh  !  never  shall  I  forget  the  day,  when  the  lifeless 
body  of  that  unfortunate  boy  was  brought  to  the  dwelling 
of  the  poor  widow,  or  the  shriek  of  anguish  that  burst 
from  her  bosom,  when  she  beheld  the  pallid  form  of  her 
son,  who,  notwithstanding  his  vices,  and  the  cruel  treat¬ 
ment  she  had  received  from  him,  was  still  dear  to  her 
heart.  Poor  widow !  she  was  now  indeed  desolate,  for, 
whilst  he  lived,  she  cherished  the  hope  that  he  might  be 
reclaimed  to  virtue  and  honor,  and  become  the  solace  of 
her  old  age ;  but  now  that  he  was  dead,  what  charms 
had  life  for  her  1  She  clung  to  the  body,  and  kissed  its 
cold  lips :  then  gazed  upon  its  rigid  features,  whilst  she 
smoothed  the  matted  hair  from  its  cold  forehead,  bedew¬ 
ing  it  with  her  scalding  tears.  She  spoke  to  it  with  the 
most  endearing  expressions,  and  pressed  her  lips  to  its 
mouth,  as  though  her  warm  breath  might  recall  it  to  life. 
We  endeavored  to  force  her  from  the  body,  but  in  vain, 
for  she  clung  to  it  with  a  power  of  grasp,  that  defied  our 
exertions :  and  continued  to  weep  over  it  for  some  hours, 
refusing  the  consolation  we  offered.  At  length  she  be¬ 
came  exhausted,  and  fell  upon  the  body  of  her  son  in  a 
state  of  insensibility.  After  she  had  remained  in  that 
apparent  situation  for  a  few  moments,  we  ventured  to  re. 
move  her  gently ;  but  alas  ! — we  found  her  dead.  A  small 
stream  of  black  gore  issued  from  her  mouth,  dappling 
the  bosom  of  her  son.’^  Here  the  old  sexton’s  voice  fal¬ 
tered,  and  became  almost  inaudible,  and  he  turned  away 
his  head  and  wept. 

Shall  I  be  accused  of  weakness,  when  I  confess,  that 
my  eyes  became  dim  with  the  tears  of  sympathy  1 

“  She  was  buried,”  resumed  the  old  sexton,  drawing 
his  hand  across  his  eyes — “  on  the  following  day,  be¬ 
neath  that  mound,  and  the  tablet  over  her  grave  was  erec¬ 
ted  by  the  Squire  of  the  Manor,  who,  with  his  good 
dame,  often  pays  a  visit  to  that  spot  of  earth,  to  drop  a 
tear  of  sorrow  to  her  memory.” 

The  old  sexton  having  concluded  his  narrative,  I  arose, 
and  pressing  his  hand  with  silent  emotion,  took  my  de¬ 
parture  fiom  the  village  churchyard :  and  I  intend  to 
visit  it  frequently,  in  order  that  I  may  gaze  in  silence, 
and  in  solitude,  upon  The  Widow’s  Grate. 


Neatness  in  Dress. — It  is  part  of  a  woman’s  duty 
to  be  neatly  and  becomingly  dressed  according  to  her  sta¬ 
tion  in  life ;  and  a  clever  woman  who  neglects  this  duty 
proves  that  her  mind  has  been  imperfectly  cultivated. 


PRAYER  FOR  AN  ABSENT  SISTER. 

BY  M.  A.  BROWNE. 

A  prayer  is  throbbing  in  my  inmost  heart : 

It  thrills  each  chord,  and  every  pulse  doth  stir : 
Unto  mine  eyes  I  feel  the  quick  tears  start. 
Breathing  that  prayer  for  her, 

Who  hath  been  ever  faithful,  gentle,  true, 

Who,  by  my  side,  a  graceful  woman  grew, 

The  sister  of  my  love. 

Oh  that  this  prayer  might  reach  th’  Eternal’s  throne, 
Warm,  as  it  leaves  my  aching  bosom  here : 
Clothed  with  the  same  intense  and  earnest  tone. 
Dewed  with  this  loving  tear. 

Yet  not  for  this  my  deep  affection's  glow. 

But  for  His  sake,  who  suffered  here  below, 

Shall  it  be  heard  above. 

Be  with  her,  Lord  !  be  with  my  precious  one : 

Thou  know'st  what  voiceless  sorrow  fills  the  heart 
Thou  see’st  the  strife  that  common  eye s  doth  shun, 
And  thou  the  every  smart 
Of  that  fair  bosom,  overwhelmed  with  grief. 

Be  with  her,  Father!  grant  her  swift  relief. 

Be  with  my  precious  one. 

Be  with  her  in  her  solitude — To  thee, 

She  may  outpour  her  anguish :  bid  her  bend 
Before  thy  throne  of  grace,  a  trusting  knee, 
Knowing  thee  for  her  friend: 

Nay — though  she  hath  not  strength  to  form  a  prayer. 
Its  very  attitude  shall  soothe  despair, 

While  prays  in  heaven  thy  son. 

Be  with  her  in  the  watches  of  the  night; 

Let  ministering  spirits  guard  her  rest : 

Instilling  heavenly  hope,  and  heavenly  might 
Into  her  slumbering  breast. 

Let  all  her  dreams  of  love  and  mercy  be, 

And  when  she  wakes,  let  her  be  still  with  thee, 

As  thou  with  her  hast  been. 

Or  if  it  be  thy  will  that  sleep  should  fly 
And  her  sweet  cheek  a  sleepless  pillow  press  : 
How  on  the  soul  within,  the  inner  eye. 

Thoughts  that  shall  soothe  and  bless. 

Bring  to  her  mind  thy  mercies  of  the  past. 

How  thy  protection  hath  been  round  us  cast 
In  many  a  trying  scene. 

Bless  her  and  keep  her.  Let  thy  countenance 
Be  lifted  up  in  love  on  that  beloved  : 

By  the  reflection  of  thy  searching  glance 
Be  her  soul’s  radiance  proved. 

Even  yet  on  earth  thy  will  may  be  to  make 
Her  gentle  heart  of  happy  calm  partake — 

Teach  her  to  trust  in  thee. 

Teach  her  to  know  the  wisdom  that  afflicts  t 
How  mercy  mingles  with  each  trial  sent : 

How  all  we  suffer,  feebly  here  depicts 
The  Saviour’s  punishment. 

For  sin  he  never  knew,  yet  humbly,  bare  ; 

And  that  with  him  his  sufferings  we  may  share, 

Oh  let  us  thankful  be. 
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THE  SISTER  NUN. 

It  was  in  the  year  18 — ,  when  the  English  army  were 
encamped  neai  Lisbon,  that  two  British  officers  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Convent  of  St,  Clara.  It  enclosed  within  its 
walls,  at  that  period,  two  sisters,  beautiful  and  unfortunate 
girls,  who  had  taken  the  vows,  which  rendered  them 
wretched  for  life,  under  circumstances  of  the  most  un¬ 
principled  deception.  Their  story  interested  the  feelings, 
and  their  beauty  gave  rise  to  deeper  impressions  in  die 
breasts  of  two  romantic  young  men :  and  repeated  inter¬ 
views  ended  in  the  young  officers  offering  to  carry  off  to 
England  these  victims  of  deception,  and  there  to  make 
them  their  own  for  life.  The  wretched  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try — the  storm  of  conventual  persecution,  of  all  others 
the  most  severe  and  most  pitiless — induced  the  Nuns  to 
give  their  enterprizing  admirers  a  willing  assent.  Colonel 
Pierrepoint  and  Sir  Harry  Trelawney  were  both  men  of 
family  and  fortune;  and  Constance  and  Inez  de  Castro 
readily  believed  them  men  of  honor.  It  was  speedily  ar¬ 
ranged  that  Colonel  Pierrepoint’ s  brother,  who  command¬ 
ed  a  man  of  war  then  lying  under  sailing  orders  in  the 
bay,  should  receive  the  fugitives  on  board,  and  convey 
them  to  England.  There,  their  lovers  were  to  join  them, 
immediately  on  obtaining  leave  of  absence. 

After  almost  insupportable  delays,  the  signal  that  the 
Andromache  would  sail  on  the  morrow,  and  that  their 
lovers  would  be  under  the  western  wall  at  twelve  that 
night,  was  perceived  in  the  Convent  The  hour,  so  im¬ 
portant  to  some  beating  hearts,  arrived.  The  bay  of  Lis¬ 
bon  lay  clear  and  blue  in  the  summer  moonlight ;  the 
man-of-war's  boat,  with  muffled  oars,  was  stationed  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  shore ;  and  the  gray  massy  build¬ 
ing  in  the  Convent  was  distinctly  visible  through  the 
bending  foliage  of  the  lines  that  surrounded  it 

The  hour  had  barely  struck,  when  a  female  form  ap¬ 
peared  above  the  Convent  wall.  “  She's  mine,”  cried 
Pierrepoint,  as  the  high-minded  Constance,  to  inspire 
courage  in  her  sister,  and  show  her  the  example,  first  de¬ 
scended  the  rope-ladder.  Inez  attempted  to  follow  her  : 
but,  from  some  accident  never  explained,  the  ladder  slip¬ 
ped — she  faltered — tottered — and,  attempting  to  grasp 
one  of  the  buttresses  of  the  wall,  fell  over  into  the  grounds 
of  the  Convent  The  scream  of  agony  which  escaped 
her,  and  the  frenzied  exclamations  of  Trelawney,  alarmed 
the  sisterhood,  who  rushed  in  crowds  to  the  spot,  and, 
after  a  search,  found  the  insensible  Inez.  Trelawney  was 
dragged,  by  main  force,  from  the  spot,  while  Constance 
was  hurried  on  board  the  Andromache,  which  conveyed 
her  to  England.  There,  her  lover  soon  after  joined  her, 
but  as  a  lover  only.  The  sacred  name  of  wife  he  faith¬ 
lessly  withheld  from  her ;  and,  to  the  agony  of  being  be¬ 
trayed  by  the  man  she  loved,  were  added  the  most  fearful 
apprehensions  for  her  sister,  and  the  unceasing  reproaches 
of  her  own  heart  Of  Inez,  or  of  Trelawney,  she  could 


obtain  no  tidings.  Pierrepoint  was  ignorant,  or  pretended 
ignorance,  as  to  what  became  of  either ;  and,  hardly  daring 
to  reflect  on  the  fate  of  her  sister,  yet  hoping  that  it  was 
happier  than  her  own,  she  continued  to  live  on.  The 
past  only  furnished  her  with  a  subject  of  regret ;  the  fu¬ 
ture  with  a  source  of  gloomy  anticipation. 

Three  years  of  her  life  she  had  thus  dragged  on,  a 
cold,  deserted,  joyless  being,  unloving  and  unloved,  de¬ 
vouring  her  sorrows  in  wretched  solitude,  with  every 
capacity  for  happiness  tuqied  inward  on  herself  and  con¬ 
verted  jnto  so  many  sources  of  the  most  exquisite 
misery — when  Pierrepoint,  coming,  unexpectedly  to  a 
title,  and  feeling  some  little  compunction  towards  the 
woman  he  had  so  cruelly  deceived,  determined  on  offer¬ 
ing  her  all  the  reparation  in  his  power,  and  made  her  his 
wife.  It  was  a  few  weeks  after  this  event,  at  the  opera, 
blazing  with  jewels,  and  adorned  as  a  bride,  her  person — 
faded  indeed  from  its  former  loveliness,  but  still  suffi¬ 
ciently  beautiful  to  be  the  attraction  of  the  evening — was 
recognised  by  Sir  Harry  Trelawney.  An  invitation 
brought  him  to  her  box.  In  a  voice  hardly  articulate 
from  emotion,  she  asked  for  her  sister. 

“Can  you  bear  to  hear  the  truth?”  said  Trelawney, 
anxiously. 

“Any  thing — every  thing” — die  exclaimed — “but 
suspense.” 

He  then  told  her,  cautiously,  that,  disregarding  the 
agony  which  Inez  endured  from  a  limb  fractured  in  two 
places,  the  superior,  discovering  she  yet  lived,  had  her 
instantly  conveyed  to  the  Refectory,  where  the  nuns  re¬ 
paired  in  full  assembly : — that  thence,  without  her  limb 
being  set,  or  any  relief  afforded  her,  the  hapless  victim 
was  hurried  to  the  fetal  cell,  where,  between  four  walls, 
with  her  loaf  of  bread  and  cruse  of  water,  she  under¬ 
went  the  lingering  death  entailed  on  broken  vows. 

“  My  agony,”  Trelawney  added,  “  at  discovering  her 
fate,  you  may  conceive,  but  I  cannot  describe.  Her  af¬ 
fection — her  devotion — her  reliance  on  my  honor — all,  at 
this  moment,  rise  before  me.  In  the  last  words  she  was 
heard  to  utter,  she  forgave  her  seducer — he  never  can 
forgive  himself.” 

Constance  uttered  no  scream — no  shriek — not  a  sound 
escaped  her — but  she  was  never  seen  to  smile  again. 
With  her,  the  season  of  hope  was  at  an  end.  After  an 
ineffectual  struggle  to  stay  in  a  world  die  could  enjoy  no 
longer, — without  the  ties  of  children  to  bind  her  to 
society, — without  affection  to  console  her, — without 
friendship  to  advise  her, — she  entreated  Lord  Pierrepoint 
to  loosen  his  hold  on  his  victim,  and  allow  her  to  return 
into  a  convent  This  request  her  husband — though  a 
libertine  in  principle,  and  now  without  affection  for  herf 
yet  pleased  with  the  admiration  she  excited — alternately 
refused  and  derided.  Perceiving  her  entreaties  were  re¬ 
newed  with  increasing  earnestness,  and  incensed  at  Tre- 
lawney's  communication,  in  a  moment  of  irritation  ho 
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penned  a  challenge  to  his  former  companion ;  sent  it — 
fought — and  fell. 

She  was  now  left  alone.  There  was  no  being  in  ex¬ 
istence  who  could  control  her,  and  she  hastened  to  ma¬ 
ture  her  plans.  On  the  continent,  she  was  aware  her 
life  would  be  endangered;  but,  hearing  that  some  nuns 
had  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  in  Yorkshire,  she 
requested — and  her  wealth  easily  obtained  for  her — ad¬ 
mission.  A  rigid  noviciate,  shortened  at  her  own  request, 
being  terminated,  under  the  name  of  Anastasia  she  took 
the  black  veil.  Unexampled  privations,  and  the  most 
severe  penance,  soon  triumphed  over  a  constitution  im¬ 
paired  by  disappointment  and  corroded  by  remorse — and, 
on  the  second  anniversary  of  her  entrance  into  the  con¬ 
vent,  the  grave  shed  over  her  its  tranquilizing  mould. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  STREAM. 

In  a  mountain  glen  a  streamlet  sprung. 

From  a  rude  and  rocky  bed. 

The  wild  flowers  over  its  margin  hung ; 

And  their  odorous  incense  round  it  flung. 
Where  its  glancing  waters  sped. 

In  sooth ’t  was  a  bright  and  joyous  stream, 

As  it  laughed  in  its  infant  glee. 

And  kissed  by  the  warm  sun’s  amorous  beam. 
It  murmuring  flowed ;  oh I  nought  could  seem 
More  sportive,  happy,  and  free. 

The  young  rose  bathed  her  blushing  face 
In  its  pure  and  sparkling  tide ; 

And  the  lily  fair,  in  her  queenly  grace. 

Her  beauties  loved  in  its  wave  to  trace, 

With  her  glance  of  maiden  pride. 

But  that  bounding  streamlet  onward  flew, 
Afar  from  its  native  glen  ,* 

No  wild  flowers  now  on  its  margin  grew, 

And  near  amid  cultured  plains  it  drew, 

To  the  noisy  haunts  of  men. 

And  though  garden  flowrets  round  it  shone 
More  fair  than  the  wild  glen  bore, 

Yet  the  sunny  smile  from  its  face  was  gone, 
And  slow  and  silent  it  wandered  on, 
Unheeding  the  lovely  shore. 

And  farther  yet.  in  its  onward  course, 

The  broad  stream  proudly  flowed ; 

The  rude  winds  sang  for  it  music  hoarse. 

And  the  tempest  smote  it  with  angry  force. 
Till  its  foamy  crest  it  showed. 

And  a  proud  and  mighty  river  it  grew ; 

And  it  gained  a  name  from  men  ; 

And  they  feared  the  wrath  of  its  waters  blue, 
Nor  dreamed  of  the  tranquil  time  it  knew, 

Ere  it  left  its  own  loved  glen. 

In  the  ocean’s  boundless  depths  at  last, 

A  goal  that  river  found  ; 

And  its  course  of  strife  and  passion  past, 

It  sought  for  rest  in  those  waters  vast. 

Where  no  fathom  line  can  sound. 


Oh  say,  is  not  that  warring  tide 
Like  man’s  ambitious  life  ? 

Condemned  ftom  tranquil  joys  to  glide, 

And  ’mid  oblivion's  waters  wide, 

To  end  his  course  of  strife.  B.  J.  M. 


THE  GERMAN  RHINE. 

BY  NICHOLAS  BECKER. 

“  Sie  sollen  ihn  nicht  hanbn.” 
They  never  shall  have  it, — never ! 

The  free,  the  German  Rhine ! 
They  threaten  in  vain  for  ever 
The  river  of  the  Vine ! 

So  long  as  its  billows  bounding 
Shall  wear  their  dark-blue  vest, 

So  long  as  an  oar,  resounding. 

Shall  cleave  its  glorious  breast. 

They  never  shall  have  it, — never! 

The  free,  the  German  Rhine! 

No  stranger's  heart  for  ever 
Shall  bathe  in  its  fiery  wine ! 

So  long  as  one  flower  shall  blossom 
Beside  its  exulting  foam. 

So  long  as  the  glass  of  its  bosom 
Shall  mirror  castle  and  dome. 

They  never  shall  have  it, — never! 

The  free,  the  German  Rhine ! 

Our  youths  shall  guard  for  ever 
The  Father  of  the  Vine! 

No ! — till  its  abundant  waters 
Shall  yield  us  fish  no  more. 

No! — till  our  Fatherland’s  daughters 
No  longer  shall  haunt  its  shore. 
They  never  shall  have  it, — never! 

The  free,  the  German  Rhine! 

For  first  on  its  waves  for  ever 
The  sun  must  cease  to  shine ! 


SONNET. 

KEATS. 

The  world  he  dwelt  in  was  a  solitude ; 

And  he  a  flitting  shade, — a  spectre  pale, — 

A  voice,  like  that  embodied  in  the  gale. 

When  in  its  softest  whisper  it  hath  wooed 
A  Naiad  in  her  cave.  Earth’s  common  brood, 

Trampling  the  flowers,  which  Heaven’s  own  sweets  ex¬ 
hale, 

Looked  on  him  as  a  glow-worm,  or  a  snail, 

Crushed  under  foot,  if  in  their  way  it  stood : 

And  so  they  crushed  him. 

’T  was  a  grateful  boon. 

To  send  him  early  from  this  world  of  sorrows; 

For  his  young  heart,  dried  up  and  withered  soon, 

Having  no  joy,  save  what  from  love  it  borrows — 

Love,  like  his  own  Endymion's  for  the  moon — 

And  hope,  the  rainbow  spanning  our  to-morrows. 
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FASHIONS  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

Tuf.  fashions  for  February  do  not  vary  materially  from 
those  for  January.  Several  new  styles,  however,  have 
appeared,  both  in  London  and  Paris.  Short  cloaks  of 
eveiy  pattern  have  been  the  rage;  but  the  season  for 
them  is  nearly  over;  and,  if  we  may  venture  to  look  so 
far  into  futurity,  we  predict  that  they  will  be  in  compara¬ 
tively  little  favor  next  winter.  Indeed  long  cloaks  have 
been  already  sported  in  Paris  and  London,  by  some  of 
the  leaders  of  fashion. 

We  give,  this  month,  two  plates  of  the  fashions. 

Platk  I.,  represents  in  addition  to  the  honnets, 
dresses,  &c.,  three  new  styles  of  morning  dresses.  These 
styles  are  adapted  for  the  milder  days  of  the  winter,  and 
may  even  be  worn  far  into  the  spring.  Figure  first, 
has  an  open  robe  of  fancy  taffetas,  over  a  muslin  under 
dress;  the  corsage  of  the  latter,  a  three-quarter  height, 
beautifully  embroidered,  and  the  skirt  ornamented  with 
worked  entre  deux .  The  silk  robe  is  made  with  a  cor¬ 
sage  d  rovers,  which  is  trimmed  with  a  row  of  scallops, 
light  sleeve,  and  close  manchcron ,  bordered  in  the 
same  style.  The  fronts  of  the  skirt  are  ornamented 
with  robings  in  the  form  of  a  broken-cone;  they  are 
edged  with  scallops.  Bonnet  of  straw-colored  velours 
cpingU ;  a  very  long  and  rather  close  brim;  it  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  single  and  very  long  marabout  plume. 
Figure  second ,  is  arranged  in  a  silk  robe  of  Victoria 
blue,  the  corsage  tight  to  the  shape  and  very  open,  dis¬ 
playing  an  embroidered  chemisette .  Tight  sleeve.  Bon¬ 
net  of  oiseau  pou  de  soie ,  a  very  small  round  shape; 
the  interior  of  the  brim  is  trimmed  with  gerbes  of  exot¬ 
ics;  the  exterior  with  a  bouquet  of  the  same  flowers, 
embedded  in  foliage.  Figure  three  is  in  a  striped  silk 
robe;  a  high  corsage ,  partially  covered  with  a  large 
open  pelerine,  which  is  embroidered,  as  are  also  the 
pocket-holes  of  the  dress,  with  silk  braiding.  Tight 
sleeves.  White  satin  bonnet,  a  round  open  brim ;  the 
interior  trimmed  with  wild  blossoms,  the  exterior  with  a 
bouquet  of  white  feathers. 
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Plate  II.,  represents  three  wedding  costumes.  Such 
a  phito  as  this,  we  believe,  has  never  before  been  given 
to  the  American  public.  Figure  first  wears  a  white 
gros  dc  Constantin  robe ;  the  front  of  the  skirt  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  lozenges  on  each  side,  bordered  with  fancy 
silk  trimming,  and  the  lower  end  terminated  by  a  rich 
cord  and  tassels ;  low  corsage,  trimmed  with  a  Berthe 
of  antique  point  lace ;  Manclie  d  la  Pompadour ,  it  is 
very  full,  descends  below  the  elbow,  and  is  terminated 
by  a  lace  ruffle.  The  front  hair,  disposed  in  ringlets,  is 
ornamented  with  a  gerbe ,  composed  of  Easter  daisies 
and  orange  flowers.  The  bridal  veil,  of  antique  point 
lace,  is  entwined  in  a  braid  of  the  hind  hair,  and  crowned 
with  a  long  drooping  sprig  of  orange  blossoms.  Figure 
second  is  a  magnificent  dress,  composed  of  a  white  lace 
robe  over  a  pink  pou  dc  Soie  slip ;  the  border  is  trimmed 
with  a  deep  fall  of  antique  point  lace  laid  on  without  ful¬ 
ness.  Corsage  a  trois  pieces,  cut  very  low,  with  a  berthe 
to  correspond  with  the  flounce.  Short  tight  sleeve,  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  demi  Venitienne  manchette  of  tulle  illusion 
looped  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  surmounted  by  a  half 
wreath  of  roses  without  leaves.  A  wreath  of  roses  and 
their  foliage  terminating  en  gerbe ,  is  placed  obliquely  on 
the  front  of  the  skirt.  The  head-dress  is  a  scarf  of  tulle 
illusion ,  disposed  in  a  soft  roll  somewhat  in  the  form  of 
a  turban  front  up  on  the  head :  it  is  ornamented  with  a 
rosette  on  one  side,  and  descends  in  long  floating  lappets 
on  the  shoulders;  a  sprig  of  orange  blossoms  placed  per¬ 
pendicularly  on  the  left  side,  completes  the  ornaments  of 
the  coiffure.  Figure  three  is  a  white  pou  de  soie  robe, 
a  low  corsage  en  cccur  ;  superbly  trimmed  with  Brussels 
lace ;  two  full  volans  of  the  same  cover  the  short  tight 
sleeve :  the  skirt  is  trimmed  down  the  front  by  lace  and 
roses ;  the  lace  is  laid  on  flat,  and  it  turns  round  the 
skirt  in  a  similar  style ;  the  hair  is  dressed  in  full  ringlets 
at  the  sides,  and  ornamented  with  the  bridal  veil  of 
Brussels  lace ;  a  wreath  of  roses,  and  a  bouquet  of  orange 
blossoms  placed  on  one  side.  The  three  upper  figures  give 
other  styles  of  head-dresses,  boddiccs,  &c.  .These  costumes 
are  the  most  elegant  which  have  appeared  for  a  year. 
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We  quote  the  following  as  the  other  most  approved 
fashions  for  the  month. 

Cloaks. — A  beandful  dress  manteau  has  just  been 
invented ;  it  is  all  embroidered  au  crochet ,  in  a  mixture 
of  silk  and  gold,  giving  it  a  most  charming  and  oriental 
effect,  and  is  mostly  on  a  ground  of  black  cashmere,  or 
ponceau,  or  white.  This  manteau  is  much  worn  for  the 
theatre  or  balls;  also  the  capuchins,  lined  with  plush 
and  trimmed  with  swans-down,  and  those  pretty  little 
coquettish  short  cloaks  in  velvet,  trimmed  with  ermine . 
The  boumou88  is  still,  and  we  have  no  doubt  will  con¬ 
tinue  a  great  favorite  during  the  rest  of  the  winter. 
A  pretty  pattern  in  cashmere  gris ,  lined  with  a  deep 
red  satin ;  is  formed  a  double  col ,  trimmed  found  with  a 
net-work  of  red  cord ;  the  under  one  carre ,  descending 
very  low,  the  upper  one  shorter,  and  rounded  in  the 
front ;  these  two  to  be  attached  to  a  large  plain  piece, 
fitting  tight  to  the  shoulders,  and  forming  a  point  in  the 
front  from  the  waist  upward,  and  fastened  on  the  chest 
by  brandebourgs,  in  the  same  color  as  the  net-work 
round  the  edge  of^jhe  cloak.  Another  pattern  may  be 
in  green  velvet,  doubU  with  white  satin,  gaged  around 
into  the  form  of  the  shoulders,  and  bordered  with  ermine. 

Caps. — These  are  mostly  of  blonde;  long  lappets 
and  barbes  are  again  much  in  vogue.  There  is  the 
bonnet  d  la  PeuthiSure  d  la  Marquise ,  and  T  cetLde- 
boeuf.  A  great  many  also  in  the  Peruvian  and  Brazilian 
style,  all  feathers  and  wheat  ears,  in  gold  or  silver; 
others,  in  a  more  simple  style,  are  called  Bonnets  du 
Gcesmae,  in  velvet,  intermixed  with  Valenciennes,  or, 
what  is  still  more  fashionable,  four  rows  of  point  cT  An - 
gleterre,  separated  in  the  middle  by  a  row  of  coqt&s  in 
violet-colored  velvet,  each  coque  having  in  the  centre  a 
small  tiny  gold  buckle,  the  ends  of  the  back  fraugis  silk 
and  gold ;  this  last  coiffeur  is  named  une  Ninette . 

Bonnets. — Capotes  are  still  all  the  rage;  they  are 
mostly  in  shaded  velvets,  with  elegant  bouquets  of  flow¬ 
ers  in  velvet,  giving  them  a  simple  and  charming  effect. 
There  are  some,  however,  made  in  satin;  these  are 
mostly  trimmed  with  ruches  of  blonde  round  the  interior 
of  the  brim,  and  which  is  considered  very  becoming  to 
the  face.  Hats  in  velvet  are  generally  trimmed  on  the 
outside  with  feathers,  oflen  with  but  one,  very  long,  and 
curled  in  a  spiral  form,  or  flat,  the  tips  shaded  in  another 
color.  The  shape  of  the  bonnet  is  mostly  low  on  the 
cheek,  but  turning  back  a  little  toward  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  gives  it  a  graceful  appearance. 

Ball  Dresses. — There  is  now  just  invented  a  new 
style  of  wreath,  for  a  ball  costume ;  it  is  composed  of 
'clematris  in  velvet,  with  a  mixture  of  bouquets  of  pearls ; 
then  there  are  des  ichelles  in  petites  roses  pompons , 
formed  in  demi-courrones,  and  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
jupon ,  gradually  diminishing  towards  the  waist.  This 
style  of  trimming  when  placed  on  a  robe  of  tartalane  has 
a  very  pleasing  effect.  We  may  also  quote  another, 


which  is  truly  graceful,  composed  of  very  pale  blue  taffe¬ 
tas,  over  which  is  worn  three  jupes  of  illusion  tulle ,  the 
under  jupe  open  in  front,  and  rattachle  on  each  side 
in  the  form  of  a  drapery  by  three  bows  of  broad  ribbon, 
the  ends  of  which  are  fringed  with  pearls,  the  ends  of 
the  first  bow  floating  to  the  bottom  of  the  robe,  the  others 
diminishing  gradually  upwards ;  the  corsage  drapis ;  the 
sleeves  very  small  and  short,  trimmed  in  the  same  style 
with  ribbon. 

Dinner  Dress  of  velours  epingli ,  sky  blue,  trimmed 
a  paus  renversces  in  lace ;  corsage,  tight,  very  open,  en 
coeur,  and  a  point ;  tight  long  sleeves,  trimmed  with  lace 
appliqule,  in  the  form  of  mancherons  (which,  when 
literally  interpreted,  means  plough-handles  /)  manchettes 
and  berthe  of  the  same.  In  front  of  the  corsage,  and 
disposed  in  the  form  of  V,  are  two  rows  of  nctuds  at¬ 
tached  to  the  ribbon,  which  is  laid  flat  round  the  top  of 
the  berthe ,  a  row  of  the  same  lace  falling  on  each  side  of 
the  stomacher  to  the  point  of  the  waist 

Scarfs. — There  is  a  pretty  style  of  scarf  just  invented, 
in  velvet,  very  simple,  but  excessively  commodious  for 
winter,  a  small  collar,  which  preserves  the  neck  from 
cold,  and  attaches  the  scarf  more  closely  over  the  chest 
Then  we  have  the  full  scarfs  in  velvet,  more  or  less  em¬ 
bellished,  but  always  wadded,  lined  with  satin  and 
piqudes.  The  most  distinguished  are  generally  doubleed 
with  the  same  color,  and  without  any  trimmings,  as  this 
icharpe  -de  Rue  should  be  perfectly  plain ;  it  is  only 
those  worn  at  the  theatre  or  balls  that  should  be  embroi¬ 
dered. 

Pelerines. — Pelerines  are  not  only  worn  in  out-door 
costume,  but  are  still  worn  much  in  muslin  for  in-door 
costume.  There  is  one  tres  negltgi  and  simple  called 
ua  la  Pur  it  (line”  the  form  of  it  being  rather  long,  and 
buttoned  down  the  front,  finished  round  the  tuck  by  a 
bouillon  of  the  same  material,  through  it  is  passed  a  pretty 
colored  ribbon.  Some  of  these  have  merely  a  hem  round 
them;  but  others,  more  distinguS,  are  trimmed  with 
narrow  lace  and  inlet,  and  sometimes,  a  ruche ,  which 
takes  off  a  great  deal  of  its  simplicity;  these  last  are 
certainly  more  admired  ;  a  rich  ruche  of  tulle ,  giving  a 
light  effect  to  the  muslin,  which  is  mostly  lined  with  a 
pretty  pink  gauze;  the  muslin  is  sometimes  figured, 
which  gives  it  a  still  richer  effect. 

Flowers. — Roses  are  no  longer  worn,  and  nothing 
I  is  seen  but  the  elegantine,  the  hawthorn  of  the  woods, 
the  camelia  of  the  garden,  the  heath  or  broom,  which 
comes  at  each  season  to  ornament  the  modest  prairies, 
and  the  aloes,  which  require  a  hundred  years  to  bring 
its  rare  beauties  to  perfection. 

Slippers. — The  most  fashionable  slippers  for  ladies, 
are  now  made  of  guipure ,  lined  with  white  satin. 

Fashionable  Colors. — The  most  favorite  colors 
for  this  month  are  myrtle  green,  grenat ,  gris ,  bois,  blue 
marine,  and  blue  Louise. 
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EMMA  BENSON. 

BY  A  LADY. 

“  The  carriage  is  waiting  Miss  Emma,”  said  the  foot¬ 
man,  knocking  at  the  dressing  room  door  of  lovely 
Emma  Benson. 

“  Ready  in  a  moment,  Thomas,”  was  the  answer. 
“  Quick,  Mary,  clasp  this  bracelet.  Now  is  all  right  1” 
and  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  the  light-hearted  girl 
ran  down  to  meet  her  father.  He  was  waiting  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  and  without  replying  to  her  playful 
apology,  assisted  her  into  the  carriage  and  turned 
away. 

“  Are  you  going  with  me,  papal”  asked  she  in  aston¬ 
ishment. 

“  No,  my  dear,  I  do  not  feel  well.” 

« Let  me  stay  with  you,”  said  she,  springing  from 
her  seat. 

“  No,  no,  only  a  slight  head-ache.  Wrap  yourself 
closely.  God  bless  you,  my  child;”  and  he  hurried  into 
the  house  and  closed  the  door,  even  before  the  footman 
could  fold  the  carriage  steps  which  was  soon  whirling 

towards  a  gay  mansion  in  B - street  Emma  felt 

distressing — her  father  did  not  approve  of  the  custom, 
now  so  general,  of  young  ladies  making  their  entrance 
to  a  ball  room  without  a  chaperon,  or  trusting  to  meeting 
one  in  the  dressing  room,  and  he  had  never  before  al¬ 
lowed  her  to  go  unattended ;  then  her  father's  manner 
was  peculiar,  could  he  be  really  ill  1  She  hoped  not 
She  knew  he  had  been  of  late  much  harassed  by  business, 
and  she  dismissed  that  fear,  but  her  own  difficulties  were 
more  urgent  Time,  however,  removed  them  as  it  does 
many  other  more  important  ones,  by  the  entrance  into 
the  dressing  room  of  the  very  lady  she  knew  her  father 
would  most  wish  her  to  be  with.  Her  spirits  rose  in 
proportion  from  her  late  annoyance.  The  brightest 
face  in  the  room,  was  Emma  Benson.  Still  the  thought 
of  her  father  would  cross  her  mind,  and  she  requested 
one  of  her  numerous  admirers  to  call  her  carriage  at  an 
early  hour.  Emma  little  thought  as  she  tripped  down 
the  steps,  that  she  had  spent  her  last  evening  of  gaiety. 
When  she  reached  home  her  first  inquiry  was  for  her 
father.  He  had  gone  to  his  room  soon  after  she  left, 
and  the  servants  were  not  aware  of  any  illness.  She 
could  not,  however,  retire  without  stealing  one  glance  at 
him ;  he  was  apparently  in  a  deep  sleep,  and  softly  clos¬ 
ing  the  door,  she  ran  to  her  room  half  regretting  she 
had  so  unnecessarily  left  the  scene  of  gaiety.  She  may 
be  pardoned  if  the  flatter  of  remembered  compliments 
looked  or  expressed,  by  almost  every  eye  and  lip  that 
evening  drove  sleep  from  her  pillow  for  a  short  time;  for 
she  was  not  nineteen,  and  less  incense  than  was  offered 
at  her  shrine,  has  turned  the  head  of  many  a  bright  eyed 
goddess.  A  beauty  in  ffie  highest  sense  of  the  word, 


uniting  expression  and  grace  to  symmetry,  naturally  in¬ 
telligent  and  highly  educated,  above  all,  in  the  estimation 
of  many,  heiress  of  half  a  million — she  was  as  gentle 
and  unpretending  as  if  her  claims  had  been  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  kind.  That  she  could  long  have  occupied  this 
shining  sphere  untainted  is  not  probable,  for  she  had 
none  to  guide  or  control  her,  but  Providence  had  ordered 
for  her  a  far  different  lot,  and  the  eye  of  a  Heavenly 
Parent  was  watching  over  her ;  though  the  mother's  was 
veiled  in  death,  and  the  father’s  looked  but  to  admire. 

Emma  never  neglected  enlivening  her  father's  break¬ 
fast  by  her  presence,  and  fearing  her  vigils  had  made  her 
late,  she  hurried  to  the  breakfast  room  without  tapping, 
as  usual,  at  his  door.  He  was  not  there,  and  finding 
the  servants  had  not  seen  him,  she  again  went  to  his 
room,  knocked  without  receiving  an  answer,  and  open¬ 
ing  the  door  saw  him  in  the  same  position  he  was  in 
when  she  looked  at  him  before  retiring.  Her  heart  beat 
fast  and  her  breath  seemed  stifled  as  she  crept  to  the 
bed ;  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  forehead  and  with  a  loud 
shriek  fell  senseless  to  the  floor.  The  noise  brought  the 
servants,  and  the  house  was  speedily  filled  with  physicians, 
whose  skill  was  useless  for  the  father  whom  they  pro¬ 
nounced  to  have  been  dead  many  hours,  and  for  a  long 
time  ineffectual  to  the  recoveiy  of  the  daughter  who 
went  from  one  fainting  fit  into  another,  and  then  for 
many  days  remained  in  the  unconsciousness  of  a  dange¬ 
rous  fever.  How  can  we  describe  the  waking  from  that 
unconsciousness ;  the  agony  of  finding  herself  an  orphan 
nearly  caused  a  relapse.  At  length  youth  triumphed, 
and  she  was  pronounced  out  of  danger.  Then  slowly 
and  cautiously  did  the  good  old  housekeeper  relate  the 
remainder  of  the  mournful  tale,  that  on  the  examination 
of  her  father’s  affairs  he  had  been  found  to  be  bankrupt 
— that  he  had  made  several  unfortunate  speculations  and 
that  the  failure  of  two  houses  at  New  Orleans  and 
Charleston,  had  caused  his  total  ruin.  This  news  had 
reached  him  the  evening  of  his  death,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  caused  it.  The  darker  surmises  entertained  by 
many,  the  good  woman  did  not  hint  at,  and  they  never 
reached  Emma's  ear.  “  Whom  the  Lord  loveth,  He  chas- 
teneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  He  receiveth ;” 
said  she,  as  with  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks  she 
finished  her  broken  tale. 

“  There  is  the  scourging  of  justice,  as  weU  as  that  of 
love,”  said  Emma,  in  the  low  tones  of  a  despairing 
heart 

“  Fear  not,  my  dear  young-lady,  call  upon  Him  in  the 
time  of  need,  turn  to  Him  in  your  youth,  and  you  will 
not  be  rejected.  The  child  of  so  many  prayers  cannot 
be  a  cast-away.  Fervently  did  your  mother  devote  you 
to  your  God,  and  He  has  not  afflicted  you  willingly,  but 
to  draw  you  to  himself.”  In  such  converse  did  the 
hours  pass,  till  her  strength  was  partially  restored,  and 
she  then  learnt  she  was  occupying  the  house  by  the 
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permission  of  the  creditors,  and  that  as  soon  as  she 
could  remove,  the  house  and  furniture  were  to  be  sold. 
Mrs.  Wiley,  the  housekeeper,  had  already  dismissed  the 
servants,  with  the  exception  of  one,  and  was  only  wait¬ 
ing  Emma’s  recovery  to  form  her  own  plans. 

“  Dear  Miss  Emma,”  she  said,  “  have  you  no  property 
of  your  own,  and  to  which  of  your  friends  will  you 
go?” 

“  I  have  no  fortune,  no  friend,  save  you.” 

Strange  as  this  may  sound,  it  was  true.  Her  parents 
were  Scotch,  without  relations  in  this  country,  and  Em¬ 
ma  could  not  think  of  going  as  a  dependant  to  those  she 
had  never  seen.  Her  mother,  who  died  when  she  was 
twelve  years  old,  had  carefully  withheld  her  from  form¬ 
ing  any  childish  friendships,  and  had  made  it  her  dying 
request,  that  she  should  be  sent  to  a  distant  seminary, 
whose  Principal  she  held  in  high  estimation,  to  remain 
till  her  seventeenth  birth  day  had  passed.  Thus  she 
entered  the  gay  circle  of  her  native  city,  with  all  the 
charms  of  being  a  personal  stranger,  and  as  she  now  felt, 
with  all  its  loneliness,  for  her  lather  had  been  a  mere 
man  of  business,  and  cultivated  no  friendships — true, 
many  had  called  during  her  illness  to  inquire  after  her, 
or  leave  a  card,  and  doubtless  some  would  have  done 
much  to  aid  her,  had  they  known  her  real  situation,  but 
each  supposed  some  other  to  be  more  intimate  than  them¬ 
selves,  and  thus  the  poor  girl  was  literally  without  friend 
or  adviser.  She  requested  Mrs.  Wiley  to  call  on  the 
lawyer  who  had  transacted  her  father’s  business,  and  de¬ 
sire  him  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  creditors,  the  jewel¬ 
ry  with  which  her  father  had  delighted  to  load  her,  and 
the  most  valuable  part  of  her  wardrobe.  This  was  posi¬ 
tively  refused  by  the  gentlemen,  in  question,  who  insist¬ 
ed  on  her  retaining  all  that  had  been  considered  her  per¬ 
sonal  property,  including  her  musical  instruments,  and 
intimated  their  intention  of  settling  a  thousand  dollar*  on 
her.  This,  through  the  same  medium,  she  refused,  with 
many  thanks,  for  their  kindness,  but  consented  to  keep 
her  instruments  and  jewelry,  as  she  understod  the  debts 
would  be  nearly,  if  not  fully  discharged. — And  then  for 
a  home :  Mrs.  Wiley  with  some  hesitation,  mentioned 
her  own  plans,  which  were  to  rent  a  furnished  room  in 
the  suburbs  and  live  upon  the  income  of  her  savings 
from  many  years  of  service  in  the  family,  aiding  herself 
by  taking  in  plain  sewing. 

“  Would  Miss  Emma,”  said  the  worthy  woman, 
“  condescend  to  remain  with  her  till  she  could  think  of 
some  more  suitable  plan?” 

“  With  the  truest  gratitude,  dear  Mrs.  Wiley,”  said 
Emma,  “I  have  twenty  or  thirty  dollars  by  me,  and 
when  that  is  gone  can  dispose  of  one  of  my  instruments, 
so  I  can  bear  my  part  in  the  housekeeping  till  I  can  de¬ 
vise  some  plan  for  my  support.  Not  a  word — it  must 
be  so,  even  then  will  I  owe  a  home  to  you.  You  can 
procure  fine  work  and  embroidery  for  me,  and  perhaps  I 


can  thus  afford  to  keep  those  dear  relics  of  the  past.”  In 
a  few  days  this  plan  was  put  in  operation.  The  bustle 
of  removal  for  a  while  roused  Emma,  but  soon,  when 
confined  to  the  one  small  room  and  toiling  from  morning 
till  night  over  some  weary  piece  of  sewing,  for  which 
she  was  so  poorly  paid  that  even  her  small  expenses 
could  not  be  met  by  the  proceeds ;  her  spirits  at  times 
completely  sunk,  for  though  she  often  experienced  the 
sweet  peace  of  a  believing  heart,  yet  religion  though  it 
supports,  does  not  change  our  natures,  and  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  All  Wise  that  his  chastisements  shall  be 
unheeded.  While  the  support  it  affords  gives  the  Chris¬ 
tian  bright  hopes  of  the  felicity  experienced  from  the  en¬ 
joying  the  unclouded  light  of  God’s  countenance,  his 
heart  yet  bleeds  for  his  own  and  others  bereavements, 
and  he  feels  this  is  not  his  abiding  place.  Mrs.  Wiley 
marked  with  regret,  but  without  surprise,  the  increasing 
depression  of  her  charge,  and  when  a  couple  of  months 
had  convinced  her  how  trifling  was  the  income  produced 
by  her  needle,  suggested  that  her  many  accomplishments 
might  secure  her  a  respectable  home  and  salary  as  a 
teacher,  since  she  continued  firm  in  her  determination 
not  to  seek  support  from  unseen,  almost  unknown,  rela¬ 
tions. 

“  I  have  thought  seriously  of  it  myself”  was  Emma’s 
reply  “  and  this  morning  I  read  an  advertisement  in  an 
old  paper  which  I  have  kept  to  show  you.  The  required 
qualifications  arc  immense,  but  if  they  will  dispense  with 
the  Greek  and  Latin  and  some  sciences  not  very  useful 
to  a  woman,  perhaps,  I  can  meet  their  requisitions  as 
well  as  most  governesses.  I  can  add  one  or  two  lan¬ 
guages  not  mentioned  as  a  compensation.”  Though  the 
advertisment  was  an  old  one,  a  letter  was  sent  according 
to  the  direction,  and  in  due  time  a  favorable  reply  was 
received.  German  and  Spanish  were  accepted  in  lieu 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  harp  for 
trigonometry,  surveying,  &c.  “  If  Miss  Benson  had  a 

harp  she  might  bring  it  with  her  and  they  would  pay  the 
expense  of  transportation,  provided  when  she  left  she 
would  dispose  of  it  at  a  reasonable  price.  As  to  salary 
she  was  so  much  below  their  requirements  she  could  not 
expect  much,  and  one  hundred  dollars  a  year,  with  board 
and  washing,  was  all  they  would  give.”  Such  was  the 
purport  of  the  letter  of  Mrs.  Olden,  of  the  village  of  Vat¬ 
ican,  western  New  York. 

“  Sell  my  dear,  dear  harp  to  such  people,”  said  Emma, 
in  strong  disgust,  “  the  present  of  my  father,  the  compa¬ 
nion  of  so  many  hours,  never,  never,  and  yet  I  am  about 
to  sell  myself,  for  I  see  it  will  be  slavery.”  Mrs. Wiley 
i  was  very  unwilling  her  dear  young  lady  should  put  her¬ 
self  in  the  power  of  such  low-minded  persons  as  the 
Oldens  evidently  were,  and  for  so  trifling  a  compensation. 
But  then  the  situation  was  a  healthy  one,  and  in  the 
country.  E mma’s  constitution  would  never  bear  a  south¬ 
ern  climate.,  nor  her  spirits  the  risk  of  meeting  old  ac- 
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quaintances  in  the  city,  while  her  story  was  yet  a  new 
one.  It  was  therefore  decided  she  should  go,  and  an 
acceptance  was  written,  appointing  an  early  day  for  her 
departure  by  the  line  of  stages  indicated  for  her.  Mrs. 
Wiley  disposed  of  some  of  her  evening  dresses  and  orna¬ 
ments,  for  her,  and  obtained  funds  which  enabled  her  to 
retain  the  dear  harp  and  piano,  which  were  left  in  Mrs. 
Wiley’s  care.  The  loneliness  of  that  journey  to  the 
beautiful  young  girl,  who  had  never  travelled  before  but 
with  all  the  accompaniments  of  wealth  and  fashion,  can 
better  be  imagined  than  described,  and  yet  she  lost  no 
real  comfort,  wanted  no  necessary  attention,  for  the 
roughest  of  her  fellow  passengers  offered  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  seat  in  the  stage  and  the  choicest  dish  on  the 
table  to  the  unprotected  stranger.  And  thus  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  in  the  United  States:  to  be  a  woman  and  unprotect¬ 
ed,  is  to  insure  every  needful  attention.  At  length  the 
journey  drew  to  a  close.  From  the  brow  of  the  hill  Emma 
beheld  her  future  home.  She  had  been  delighted  with 
the  appearance  and  situation  of  many  of  the  numerous 
villages  which  render  western  New  York  beautiful,  but 
this  surpassed  them  all.  Situated  at  the  junction  of  two 
fine  rivers,  within  a  day’s  ride  of  one  of  that  cluster  of 
lakes,  which  has  obtained  for  that  section  of  country,  the 
name  of  Lake  County,  it  is  the  depot  for  the  produce  of 
a  rich  neighborhood,  and  wore  the  thriving,  onward  look, 
so  peculiarly  American.  Every  thing  looked  new.  Every 
tffing  in  good  order.  The  snow-white  houses  gleamed 
among  luxuriant  trees,  which  seemed  striving  their  ut¬ 
most  to  keep  pace  with  the  fortunes  of  their  owners. 
Four  or  five  steeples  pierced  the  air,  and  as  many  bells 
when  occasion  required,  rang  out  their  peals,  for  when 
the  first  steeple  was  reared,  a  spirit  of  emulation  was 
excited,  which  waxed  hotter  and  hotter,  till  each  con¬ 
gregation  boasted  its  own  spire,  the  last  always  a  lit¬ 
tle  higher,  or  more  ornamented  than  its  predecessor; 
and  when  it  whispered  abroad  that  a  certain  vestry  medi¬ 
tated  procuring  a  bell,  not  one  of  the  active  members,  as 
they  are  termed,  of  the  other  churches,  had  a  moment’s 
rest  till  affairs  were  in  train  to  procure  'One  for  their 
own.  The  ladies,  too,  in  the  meanwhile,  got  up  fairs 
for  carpetting  the  aisles,  and  ornamenting  the  pulpits. 
As  it  was  with  their  churches,  so  with  their  dwellings, 
the  education  of  their  children,  their  very  clothing. 
When  Emma  beheld  with  admiring  eyes,  the  lovely 
landscape  below  her,  so  well  calculated  to  fill  the  mind 
with  sweet  peaceful  feelings,  and  lead  the  thoughts  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good,  the  Creator  of  all  beauty,  she 
had  little  idea  of  the  unainiable  feelings  which  had  had 
so  great  an  influence  in  beautifying  the  lovely  village 
which  made  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  scene. 
All  was  fair  on  the  outside,  and  she  knew  nothing  of 
the  spirit  of  gossipping  and  often  of  wilful  detraction, 
which  had  so  great  sway  with  its  inhabitants.  Her 
admiration  was  soon  swallowed  up  by  the  thoughts 


of  the  approaching  interview  with  the  Oldens,  and  as 
the  coach  whirled  rapidly  through  the  streets,  it  re¬ 
quired  all  her  self-command  to  maintain  outward  com¬ 
posure.  Her  heart  beat  so  fast  as  to  check  her  breath, 
and  she  was  barely  conscious  of  surrounding  objects. 
At  last  the  stop,  the  opening  of  the  dooy,  the  driver’s 
request  she  would  hand  him  her  basket,  roused  her, 
and  bidding  adieu  to  her  fellow-passengers,  she  was 
soon  on  the  pavement,  her  trunk  beside  her,  and  the 
stage  was  gone.  It  required  some  courage  to  mount 
the  steps  of  the  large  house  on  which  she  saw  the 
name  of  Olden,  and  ring  the  bell;  but  it  was  at  last 
done,  and  the  summons  answered  by  so  showily  dressed 
a  young  woman,  that  Emma  at  first  thought  it  must 
be  one  of  the  family,  but  the  girl,  having  first  exam¬ 
ined  the  trunks  answered  the  question  as  to  Mrs.  Olden’s 
being  at  home,  with, 

“I  suppose  you  are  the  young  woman  that’s  going 
to  be  governess ;  Miss  Olden  is  in  the  parlor,  you  can 
go  in  and  see  her,”  and  showing  her  the  door,  she  left 
her  to  open  it  and  announce  herself.  Mrs.  Olden  was 
sitting  alone  in  a  gaudily  and  somewhat  richly  fyrnished 
room.  Her  dress  consisted  of  a  common  calico,  with  an 
apron  covered  with  gay  embroidery,  and  a  cap,  whose 
ribbons  and  flowers  outshone  the  rainbow.  Her  appear¬ 
ance  corresponded  with  her  dress  and  furniture;  and 
Emma  shrank  from  the  mingled  curiosity  and  ill-nature 
of  the  vulgar  stare  she  encountered;  for  to  tell  the  truth 
Mrs.  Olden  was  far  from  pleased  with  the  remarkable 
beauty  of  her  new  inmate,  having  two  grown  daughters, 
beside  the  three  who  were  to  be  Emma’s  pupils ;  and 
one  son,  toward  whom  her  thoughts  glanced  somewhat 
uneasily,  as  the  stranger  moved  gracefully  across  the 
room  to  the  chair  she  was  tardily  requested  to  take. 
After  a  few  common  place  remarks,  Mrs.  Olden  went 
into  the  hall,  and  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  in  a 
shrill  voice  summoned  her  grown  daughters  by  the 
names  of  Sary  Rosalindy  and  Letheresy  Ann ,  so  she 
pronounced  them.  The  younger  ones,  she  informed 
Emma,  were  absent  for  the  day.  As  she  returned  to 
her  seat,  her  eye  caught  the  figure  of  a  tall  man  exam¬ 
ining  Miss  Benson’s  baggage,  and  she  looked  very  much 
vexed  when  she  saw  him  ascend  the  steps,  he  being  no 
other  than  Mr.  Busby,  who,  having  nothing  to  do  and 
little  to  think  of,  being,  moreover,  a  bachelor,  and  very 
good  natured,  devoted  himself  to  the  acquisition  and 
retailing  of  news,  whether  private  or  public,  and  Mrs. 
Olden  knew  that  within  an  hour  after  he  had  seen 
Emma,  the  whole  village  would  be  ringing  with  exag¬ 
gerated  accounts  of  her  beauty  and  accomplishments, 
and  stylish  travelling  appointments.  Anxious  as  she 
felt  to  keep  her  in  the  back  ground,  nothing  could  be 
more  mal-a-propos  than  that  Mr.  Busby  should  see  and 
announce  her. 

“  I  could  keep  the  girl  in  the  school-room  any  other 
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day/’  thought  she,  “and  I  will  send  her  off  as  it  is;  here 
Letheresy ,  as  that  young  lady  entered  the  room,  this  is 
Miss  Benson,  take  her  up  stairs  and  show  her  her  room. 
Jotham  can  take  her  trunk  up,  and  she  can  get  her 
clothes  ready  to  begin  school  to-morrow.”  The  woman 
was  not  allowed  to  open  the  front  door  while  a  glimpse 
of  Emma’s  dress  could  be  seen  on  the  stairway ;  and 
Mrs.  Olden  remained  below  exulting  in  the  success  of 
her  stratagem ;  while  the  poor  girl,  whose  feelings  she 
had  insulted,  was  shown  into  a  double-bedded  room, 
which  she  was  informed  she  was  to  occupy  in  company 
with  her  three  pupils.  This  last  announcement  was 
almost  too  much  for  Emma, — that  even  in  her  chamber 
she  was  not  to  be  alone,  that  every  moment  was  to  be 
subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  strangers,  was  a  severe  trial, 
and  for  a  moment  she  thought  of  remonstrating,  but  a 
little  reflection  convinced  her  that  her  feelings  would 
not  be  understood,  and  as  she  feared  she  might  receive 
many  intentional  insults,  which  she  would  be  obliged  to 
notice,  she  determined  to  bear  all  else  in  silence.  Be¬ 
side  this  constant  companionship  would  probably  in¬ 
crease  her  influence  over  her  young  pupils.  Letheresa 
told  Emma  she  would  help  her  unpack,  and  Sarah 
Rosalinda  soon  joined  her.  In  vain  Emma  assured 
them  she  needed  no  assistance,  and  that  she  would 
prefer  deferring  the  task  till  to-morrow,  their  curiosity 
was  too  strong  Ur  allow  them  to  take  any  civil  refusal ; 
to-morrow  she  would  have  to  begin  school,  and  would 
not  have  a  moment’s  time ;  they  took  tea  at  five  o’clock, 
and  it  was  now  three ;  Emma  could  not  unpack  without 
aid.  Finding  it  impossible  to  free  herself  from  their 
importunity,  she  was  obliged  to  accept  their  offer,  and 
soon  saw  her  garments  unfolded  and  criticised,  her  boxes 
of  trifles  turned  out,  and  the  titles  of  her  books  examined. 
A  splendid  diamond  ring,  the  last  present  of  her  father, 
which  she  wore  on  that  account,  was  taken  off,  and  she 
was  questioned  as  to  whether  the  stones  were  all  dia¬ 
monds,  and  how  she  could  afford  to  wear  it.  At  length 
her  card-case  came  under  their  scrutiny,  and  Emma, 
who  was  arranging  some  articles  in  her  drawer,  was 
induced  to  turn  round  by  smothered  giggling  and  excla¬ 
mations  of  “  Oh,  dear !  well  I  declare !  suppose  he  will 
come  before  long.”  Her  first  feeling  was  mortification, 
and  for  a  moment  her  cheek  glowed  as  a  card,  with  the 
name  of  Charles  Delancey,  was  held  up  to  her,  having 
been  picked  out  from  her  own.  But  the  color  soon 
faded,  and  her  voice  was  quite  calm,  as  she  took  the 
card-case  and  card  from  the  laughing  girls,  and  quietly 
putting  them  away,  assured  them  Mr.  Delancey  was 
neither  beau  nor  relative,  merely  an  acquaintance,  whose 
card  reminded  her  of  former  days,  and  she  chose  to  keep 
it.  Even  the  Misses  Olden’s  were  silenced  for  the  time, 
and  their  renewed  attacks  in  after  days  meeting  no  better 
success,  were  at  length  dropped. 

Charles  Delancey  was,  in  fact,  a  very  slight  acquaint¬ 


ance  of  Emma,  but  she  knew  enough  of  him  to  prefer 
him  to  any  of  her  professed  adorers,  and  perhaps  ' her 
interest  in  him  was  increased  by  the  almost  unacknow¬ 
ledged  consciousness  that  his  cold  politeness  and  unfre¬ 
quent  calls  were  indicative  of  any  thing  but  indifference 
I  on  his  part.  She  had  been  for  a  long  time  surprised 
|  and  half  offended,  at  the  marked  avoidance  of  one  whom 
she  was  so  well  disposed  to  like,  but  a  partially  overheard 
conversation  at  a  party  upon  mercenary  marriages,  in 
1  which  young  Delancey  expressed  himself  with  great 
warmth,  and  his  evident  embarrassment  when  she, 
having  approached  unperceived,  was  called  upon  for 
her  opinion,  betrayed  the  cause.  8he  felt  her  cheek 
reflect  the  color  of  his,  but  making  a  gay  reply  she 
passed  on.  A  slight  shade  of  embarrassment  was 
added  to  the  previous  restraint  of  their  conversation, 
and  Delancey  soon  ceased  calling  at  the  house  or 
visiting  where  he  would  meet  Emma;  and  she  only 
occasionally  heard  of  him  as  entirely  absorbed  in  his 
profession,  until  on  recovering  from  her  illness,  after  her 
*  father’s  death,  she  found  Delancey  was  frequent  in  his 
inquiries  after  her:  but  as  she  admitted  no  visiters  she 
never  saw  him.  Just  before  die  left  the  house  she  took 
the  cards  from  the  basket  to  destroy  them,  and  placed 
one  of  Delancey’s  among  her  own,  as  a  memento  of  one 
who  would  have  been  a  disinterested  friend,  saying  with 
a  faint  smile, 

“I  am  now  poorer  than  he  is,  for  I  am  obliged  to 
work  for  my  daily  bread,  while  he  is  rapidly  rising  in 
a  noble  profession,  which  will  not  only  make  him  inde¬ 
pendent,  but  distinguished.  We  will  probably  never 
meet  again.” 

Emma’s  pupils,  Celinda,  Octavia  and  Delia,  were  in 
due  time  introduced  to  her,  and  the  routine  of  daily 
instruction  entered  upon.  8he  found  them  ignorant 
and  spoiled,  though  like  their  elder  sisters,  good  natured, 
and  many  were  her  trials  and  disappointments  in  her 
conscientious  endeavors  to  improve  mind,  manners  and 
disposition ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  she  had 
the  satisfaction  to  perceive  her  efforts  were  beginning  to 
produce  the  desired  effect.  Even  Mrs.  Olden  treated 
her  better  than  her  first  reception  promised,  for  finding 
Emma  not  only  willing  but  desirous  of  keeping  in  the 
back  ground,  neither  going  to  parties  nor  making  visits, 
thus  not  interfering  with  the  young  ladies,  while  her  son 
having  made  a  run-e-way  match,  all  fears  on  his  account 
were  removed,  she  began  to  feel  more  kindly  toward  the 
gentle  girl,  who  was  so  devoted  to  her  pupils,  and  so 
willing  to  give  extra  lessons  to  the  grown  girls.  Mr. 
Olden  has  not  been  mentioned,  for  though  a  thriving 
man  of  business,  and  of  some  consequence  abroad  from 
his  wealth,  at  home  he  was  a  cipher.  He  shook  hands 
with  Emma  when  he  first  saw  her,  acknowledged  her 
morning  and  evening  salutations,  and  occasionally  won¬ 
dered  she  did  not  accompany  them  to  a  party,  and  that 
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was  all  Emma  knew  of  the  nominal  head  of  the  house. 
Her  monotonous  course  of  life  was  only  broken  by  an 
occasional  letter  from  Mrs.  Wiley ;  and  Emma’s  heart 
sometimes  throbbed  almost  to  bursting,  from  the  utter 
destitution  of  companionship:  but  she  felt  self-depen¬ 
dence  was  an  important  part  of  the  lesson  that  was  set 
her,  favored  child  of  fortune  that  she  had' been,  and  she 
tried  to  be  not  merely  submissive  but  cheerful.  She  had 
no  acquaintance  that  went  beyond  a  passing  salutation ; 
for  so  well  had  her  conduct  fallen  in  with  Mis.  Olden’s 
policy,  that  few  had  called  upon  her,  and  a  mere  inter¬ 
change  of  visits  had  taken  place  with  them.  Many  of 
the  young  men  had  made  attempts  to  be  introduced  to 
the  beautiful  stranger,  and  some  had  succeeded,  but  she 
was  never  to  be  seen  in  the  Olden’s  parlor,  seldom  in 
the  street,  so  that  finally  they  began  to  regard  her  as 
something  to  be  wondered  at  but  not  approached.  Thus 
time  rolled  on  till  autumn  deepened  into  winter,  winter 
softened  into  spring,  and  the  richness  of  summer  mel¬ 
lowed  into  early  fall.  Emma  had  been  more  than  a 
year  with  the  Olden’s,  and  had  become  nearly  reconciled 
to  her  mode  of  life,  when  a  little  accident  occurred, 
which,  trifling  as  it  would  have  appeared  at  another 
time,  seemed  now  of  consequence  from  its  novelty. 

The  ladies  of  the  place  had  for  some  time  been  talk¬ 
ing  of  a  pic-nic  in  a  neighboring  wood,  and  the  lovely 
weather  of  September  determined  them  to  put  their 
project  into  execution.  Emma  heard  the  party  discussed 
as  &  thing  in  which  she  had  no  concern,  and,  as  usual, 
aided  the  young  ladies  in  planning  their  dresses ;  but 
her  consternation  was  great  when  the  day  before  the 
party  Letheresa  insisted  on  her  going,  that  she  might 
sing  a  certain  duet  with  her.  Mre.  Olden  was  unwil¬ 
ling,  and  thought  some  other  song  would  answer ;  but 
the  young  lady  was  obstinate,  and  as  Emma  had  proved 
herself  so  harmless  mama  withdrew  her  objections. 
Emma’s  feelings  were  of  course  not  regarded.  Her 
appearance  created  much  surprise,  and  a  number  of 
her  would-be  admirers  made  the  agreeable  assiduously. 
Emma  having  gone,  thought  it  ridiculous  to  appear 
otherwise  than  cheerful,  and  allowed  the  balmy  air  and 
lovely  scenery  to  have  their  full  influence  on  her  feelings, 
and  though  she  declined  dancing,  Mrs.  Olden  had  the 
mortification  to  see  she  was  decidedly  the  belle  of  the 
party,  and  feared  the  year’s  work  was  undone  by  that 
single  afternoon.  Her  manner  became  exceedingly 
harsh,  and  even  insulting ;  Emma  began  to  suspect  the 
cause,  and  unwilling  to  cause  displeasure  or  subject 
hereelf  to  mortification,  told  one  of  the  young  ladies  she 
would  wait  for  them  to  take  her  up  at  a  farm-house  in 
the  vicinity,  as  she  did  not  feel  inclined  to  remain  longer. 
As  the  duet  had  beqp  sung,  her  absence  was  a  matter  of 
indifference,  and  separating  herself  from  the  group,  she 
strolled  through  a  little  screen  of  wood,  and  reaching 
the  farm-house,  requested  permission  to  sit  in  a  little 


gardeh  bower  till  she  was  called  for.  She  soon  reco¬ 
vered  the  serenity  of  her  feelings,  somewhat  ruffled  by 
Mrs.  Olden’s  speeches,  but  found  her  thoughts  would 
not  be  forced  from  a  mournful,  though  not  repining 
contemplation  of  the  past  Thus  an  hour  or  two  passed 
by,  and  as  the  sun  touched  the  horizon,  the  carriages  of 
the  returning  villagers  began  to  roll  past  At  length 
that  of  the  Olden’s  came  in  sight,  and  Emma  went  to 
the  road-side  that  she  might  cause  no  delay.  As  it 
drew  near  she  perceived  her  comer  of  the  front  seat 
occupied  by  a  gentleman,  who,  with  his  back  toward 
her,  was  talking  to  Rosalinda.  Mrs.  Olden  called  out 

“  Miss  Benson  you  must  walk  home,  I  have  no  room 
for  you.  Drive  on.” 

Emma  felt  nervous  and  excitable  from  the  long,  sad 
musing  she  had  been  indulging,  and  while  her  cheek 
flushed,  a  tear  trembled  in  her  eye.  The  fear  that  the 
vulgar  minded  woman  should  observe  her  agitation, 
absorbed  all  other  feelings,  and  bending  her  head  to 
arrange  her  shawl,  she  made  no  reply.  But  the  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  carriage,  on  hearing  the  speech,  sprang 
forward,  saying,  “  Is  it  possible  I  am  depriving  a  lady  of 
her  seat  excuse  me  Mre.  Olden,  I  cannot  think  of 
availing  myself  of  your  politeness,”  bade  the  man  stop, 
and  springing  out  was  by  Emma’s  side  in  a  moment. 
How  can  we  describe  her  astonishment  when  she 
beheld  Charles  Delancey.  His  agitation  equalled  hers 
when  he  saw  one,  he  thought  lost  to  him  for  ever, 
once  more  before  him.  Mre.  Olden  finding  that 
Emma  was  an  acquaintance  of  the  elegant  stranger, 
now  urged  her  to  get  in  as  they  could  make  room  for 
both,  but  Delancey  protested  he  could  not  think  of  so 
greatly  inconveniencing  them,  and  as  the  evening  was 
so  lovely,  if  Miss  Benson  would  permit  him  to  escort 
her  home,  he  would  take  the  opportunity  to  give  her  the 
latest  news  of  her  friends,  and  avail  himself  of  Mre. 
Olden’s  polite  invitation  to  spend  the  evening  with 
them.  Mrs.  Olden  bit  her  Hp,  but  could  make  no 
objection;  and  Emma  having  seen  that  several  of  the 
party  had  been  tempted  to  walk,  as  the  distance  was 
not  much  over  a  mile,  made  none  either,  and  Charles 
Delancey  drew  her  arm  within  his  with  feelings  not  the 
less  happy  that  he  had  heard  Letheresa’s  maliciously 
loud  whisper,  “  so  this  is  the  Charles  Delancey  whose 
card  you  keep.”  He  stole  a  glance  at  Emma,  but  her 
deeply  dyed  cheeks  made  him  instantly  avert  his  eyes, 
and  endeavor  to  appear  unconscious  of  the  whisper. 

We  will  not  describe  that  lingering  walk,  nor  the 
modes  adopted  by  Delancey  to  secure  interviews  with 
Emma,  whose  position  in  the  family  he  soon  compre¬ 
hended,  but  we  will  claim  our  privivilege  as  biographers, 
and  give  an  extract  from  a  confidential  letter  written  Vo 
his  sister,  a  lovely  woman  residing  on  the  Hudson  River. 

“  And  now,  dear  Julia,  that  I  have  given  you  a  history 
of  my  adventure  up  to  my  arrival  at  this  beautiful,  but 
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ridiculously  named  village,  I  am  about  to  communicate 
an  event  in  which,  while  it  may  surprise  you  as  much 
as  it  did  me,  you  cannot,  notwithstanding  all  the  vivid¬ 
ness  of  your  sisterly  sympathy,  fully  enter  into  my  de¬ 
light.  When  on  my  arrival,  I  went  to  see  the  gentleman 
to  whom  I  had  been  directed  for  information  on  my 
business,  I  found  he  had  gone  to  a  pic-nic,  a  mile  or 
two  out  of  town,  and  was  easily  persuaded  by  one  of  the 
young  men  in  the  oftire  to  accompany  him  to  the  scene 
of  gaiety,  and  there,  Julia,  can  you  guess  who  I  met? 
Perhaps  my  expressions  of  delight  may  aid  your  imagi¬ 
nation.  It  was  indeed  my  long  lost  Emma  Benson ! 
my  !  I  dare  not  say  that  yet,  though  I  am  not  without 
hope.  The  surprise  of  seeing  one  connected  with  former 
times  might  fully  account  for  her  emotion  at  meeting  me, 
but  still  I  have  hope.  Beside  I  heard  one  of  the  vulgar 
girls  of  the  family  taunt  her  with  having  my  card.  Why 
should  she  have  brought  that  here  ?  But  I  must  not, 
dare  not  let  my  wishes  thus  influence  my  hopes.  I 
believe  I  have  not  yet  told  you  what  she  is  doing  in  a 
place  where  she  has  no  friends.  Would  you  believe  it, 
this  highly  educated  girl  is  teaching  A.  B.  C.  to  a  set  of 
untrained  colts.  You  need  not  take  me  quite  literally 
either  as  to  the  colts  or  the  A.  B.  C.  but  the  fact  is  I 
have  no  patience,  when  I  see  one  who  might  grace  a 
palace,  taxed  from  morning  till  night  to  communicate 
her  graces  and  accomplishments  to  a  set  who  spring 
from  too  vulgar  a  stock  to  he  otherwise  themselves. 
Now  for  a  plan  on  which  I  have  set  my  heart.  I  heard 
you  say  sometime  since,  you  would,  if  you  could  meet 
a  suitable  person,  transfer  your  little  girls  from  your 
own  to  the  care  of  a  governess.  Dear  Julia,  where 
could  you  find  one  more  amiable,  better  educated  than 
Emma  ?  If  you  saw  the  manner  in  which  she  supports 
the  trying  reverses  she  has  met  with ;  the  sweet  dignity 
with  which  she  bears  the  insolence  of  Mrs.  Olden,  who 
treats  her  as  a  sonant ;  her  devotion  to  the  children 
under  her  care,  you  would  not  hesitate,  especially  if  you 
felt  persuaded  as  I  do,  that  the  purest  religious  principle 
guides  every  thought  and  action.  Do  answer  me  imme¬ 
diately,  I  shall  wait  here  till  you  do.  I  dare  not  play 
lover  till  I  hear  from  you,  for  fear  her  shrinking  delicacy 
might  cause  her  to  regard  that  as  an  objection  to  go  to 
you,  though  T  think  wc  could  be  far  enough  apart  to 
satisfy  the  most  fastidious.  If  you  wish  her  to  come  to 
you,  direct  a  letter  to  her  to  my  care,  and  I  will  use  all 
my  eloquence  for  you,  if  you  do  not  I  shall  use  it  for 
myself,  but  I  fear  it  will  be  too  precipitate.  I  give  you 
fair  warning,  if  you  get  the  treasure  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  win  it  from  you  cautiously,  but  not  the  less  determi- 
natcly.  Write  soon,  I  entreat.” 

In  due  time  a  letter  came,  full  of  affectionate  sympathy, 
and  one  for  Emma,  in  which  such  delicate  consideration 
was  evinced  for  her  feelings  and  change  of  fortune,  that 
the  tears  streamed  down  her  checks  while  reading  it 

“You  will  go,  Emma,  Miss  Benson,”  stammered 
Delancey,  hardly  able  to  command  himself. 

“  I  cannot  say  no,”  was  her  reply,  “  I  shall  write  a 
most  grateful  acceptance.” 

Delancey  dared  not  trust  himself  to  remain  longer, 
but  hurried  away,  leaving  her  to  write  her  answer,  and 
announce  her  intention  to  the  Oldens.  Great  was  Mrs. 
Olden’s  indignation  at  finding  she  must  give  up  one 
through  whom  she  was  so  cheaply  educating  her  daugh 


ters,  and  at  first  she  refused  to  allowed  Emma  to  go 
under  another  year,  pretending  she  was  engaged  to  her. 
This  Emma  denied,  as  no  term  had  ever  been  specified, 
but  somewhat  pacified  the  incensed  lady  by  promising 
to  remain  till  the  quarter  was  completed,  and  make  no 
charge  for  it.  She  concealed  Mrs.  Western’s  relation¬ 
ship  to  Delancey  from  the  Oldens,  and  thus  escaped 
their  taunts,  but  her  situation  was  rendered  doubly 
trying,  and  she  looked  forward  to  the  period  of  her 
release  with  pleasure;  she  would  not  allow  Delancey 
to  wait  for  her,  or  return  to  be  her  escort  as  he  implored. 
If  Mr.  Olden  could  not  procure  for  her  the  protection  of 
some  country  merchant  on  his  way  to  purchase  a  fall 
supply  of  goods  in  thfe  city,  she  would  go  alone.  Delan¬ 
cey  found  her  inflexible,  and  submitted  with  rather  an  ill 
grace,  consoling  himself  with  the  determination  to  be  at 
his  sisters  on  her  arrival.  And  there  before  the  winter’s 
snow  had  fallen  they  did  meet,  and  Mrs.  Western  soon 
had  the  pleasure  to  see  her  brother’s  hopes  were  well 
founded.  Before  another  year  had  passed,  Emma  Pe- 
lancoy  returned  to  her  native  city,  and  not  altogether  a 
portionless  bride,  for  a'  large  debt  due  to  her  father  having 
been  unexpectedly  recovered,  some  thousands  remained 
over  the  creditor’s  claims,  and  Emma  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  her  dear  harp  and  piano  in  rooms  where  they  did 
not  seem  misplaced,  though  far  below  their  former  re¬ 
tiring  place  in  point  of  splendor.  Good  Mrs.  Wiley  was 
one  of  their  first  and  most  frequent  visiters ;  and  when 
a  little  Charles  made  his  appearance  she  was  easily 
persuaded  to  remain  altogether  with  them;  and  thus 
surrounded  by  admiring  friends,  a  lovely  child,  and 
attached  husband,  we  will  leave  Emma  fully  persuaded 
that  afflictions  are  sent  in  mercy,  and  that  often  what 
we  consider  the  greatest  trial  we  could  be  called  upon  to 
endure,  is  made  the  means  of  bringing  us  earthly  as  well 
as  heavenly  happiness.  A.  M.  D. 


GENEVIEVE. 

Maid  of  my  love,  sweet  Genevieve  ! 

In  Beauty’s  light  you  glide  along; 

Your  eyes  is  like  the  star  of  eve. 

And  sweet  your  voice,  as  seraph’s  song. 

Yet  r.ot  your  heavenly  beauty  gives 
This  heart  with  passion  soft  to  glow : 

Within  your  soul  a  voice  there  lives! 

It  bids  your  heart  the  talc  of  woe. 

When  sinking  low  the  sufferer  wan 
Beholds  no  hand  outstretch’d  to  save, 

Fair,  as  the  bosom  of  the  swan, 

That  rises  graceful  o’er  the  wave, 

I’ve  seen  your  breast  with  pity  heave, 

And  therefore  love  I  you,  sweet  Genevieve! 

Coleridge. 
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MOTHERWELL’S  POEMS.* 

What  u  poetry  1  A  thousand  times  have  we  asked 
ourselves  that  question,  and  a  thousand  times  have  we 
heard  better  men  than  ourselves  attempt  a  reply,  but 
never,  no  never  have  we  met  an  answer  equal  to  the  one 
we  first  read  in  Bacon  in  our  boyhood.  It  is  the  most 
magnificent  summary  of  the  qualities  of  poetry  that  ever 
mortal  penned.  Critics  have  in  vain  attempted  to  sur¬ 
pass  this  glorious  definition.  We  will  give  the  philoso¬ 
pher’s  words  in  place  of  our  own. 

**  Poesy  is  a  part  of  learning,  in  measure  for  the  most 
part  restrained,  but  in  all  other  points  extremely  licensed ; 
and  doth  truly  refer  to  the  imagination ;  which,  not  being 
tied  to  the  laws  of  matter,  may  at  pleasure  join  that 
which  Nature  hath  severed,  and  sever  that  which  Na¬ 
ture  hath  joined.  It  is  taken  in  two  senses,  in  respect 
of  words  or  matter :  in  the  first  sense  it  is  but  a  character 
of  style,  and  belongeth  to  acts  of  speech,  and  is  not  per¬ 
tinent  for  the  present ;  in  the  latter,  it  is,  as  hath  been 
said,  one  of  the  principal  portions  of  learning,  and  is 
nothing  else  but  feigned  history.  The  use  of  this 
feigned  history  hath  been  to  give  some  shadows  of 
satisfaction  to  the  mind  of  man  in  those  points  wherein 
the  nature  of  things  doth  deny  it,  the  world  being  in 
proportion  inferior  to  the  soul ;  by  reason  whereof  there 
is,  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  man,  a  more  ample  greatness, 
a  more  exact  goodness,  and  a  more  absolute  variety, 
than  can  be  found  in  the  nature  of  things.  Therefore, 
because  the  acts  or  events  of  true  histoiy  have  not  that 
magnitude  which  satisfieth  the  mind  of  man,  poesy 
feigneth  acts  and  events  greater  and  more  hcroical; 
because  true  history  propoundeth  the  successes  and 
issues  of  actions  not  so  agreeable  to  the  merits  of  virtue 
and  vice,  therefore  poesy  feigns  them  more  just  in  retri¬ 
bution,  and  more  according  to  the  revealed  Providence  ; 
because  true  history  representeth  actions  and  events  more 
ordinary  and  less  interchanged,  therefore  poesy  endueth 
them  with  more  rareness,  and  more  unexpected  and 
alternative  variations;  so  as  it  appeareth  that,  poesy 
serveth  and  conferreth  to  magnanimity,  morality,  and 
to  delectation.  And,  therefore,  it  was  ever  thought  to 
have  some  participation  of  divineness,  because  it  doth 
raise  and  erect  the  mind,  by  submitting  the  show  of 
things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind ;  whereas  reason  doth 
buckle  and  bow  the  mind  unto  the  nature  of  things. 
And  we  see,  that  by  these  insinuations  and  congruities 
with  man's  nature  and  pleasure,  joined  also  with  the 
agreement  and  consort  it  hath  had  with  music,  it  bath 
had  access  and  estimation  in  rude  times  and  barbarous 
regions,  where  other  learning  stood  excluded." 

•Poems  narrative  and  lyrical,  by  Wilfiam  Motherwell. 
1  vol.  18  mo.— pp.  220.  Boston :  William  D.  Ticknor, 
1842. 
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Not  one  whit  has  Lord  Bacon  exaggerated  in  this  sub¬ 
lime  summary.  How  much  meanness  and  baseness — 
how  much  care  and  sorrow — how  much  of  the  dull 
dreary  monotony  of  life,  has  been  shut  out  from  men  by 
the  romance,  the  sweetness,  the  witchery  of  poesy !  We 
would  not  live  in  a  world  like  this  if  we  were  to  be 
deprived  of  the  smiles  of  the  u  loveliest  of  the  nine  \”  As 
the  song  of  a  bird  to  a  prisoner  in  a  dungeon — as  a 
dream  of  home  to  a  way-worn  old  man  by  the  road  side 
— as  the  tongue  of  a  countryman  in  a  distant  land,  so 
is  thy  voice  to  us— oh !  Poesy— amid  the  darkness  and 
aridity  of  a  care-worn  life. 

The  poems  before  us  are  but  little  known  in  this 
country.  We  are  surprised  at  this,  for  some  of  them  are 
of  high  merit.  One  or  two  of  them — “  Jeanic  Morrison, 
and  “  My  heid  is  like  to  rend,  Willie,”  for  instance- 
have  indeed  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  this  country, 
but  the  rest  are  almost  as  unknown,  even  to  our  profes¬ 
sed  critics,  as  the  Talmud  to  a  Black-foot  Indian.  This 
ignorance  extends  to  the  biography  of  the  poet.  Even 
the  American  editor  of  these  poems,  declares  his  inability 
to  furnish  more  than  a  few  slender  facts  respecting  the 
events  in  the  life  of  Motherwell.  He  tells  us  indeed 
that  the  poet  was  an  editor  in  Glasgow — that  he  occa¬ 
sionally  wrote  for  the  periodicals  of  the  day — that  he 
was  a  devoted  student  of  the  old  English  poets  that  in 
1832  he  published  an  edition  of  his  poems — and  that, 
three  years  later,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven  he  died ; 
but  most  of  these  facts  we  were  already  acquainted  with, 
and  those  for  which  we  are  really  indebted  to  the  editor 
throw  no  new  light  on  the  character  or  genius  of  the 
poet.  The  productions  of  Motherwell  must,  therefore, 
explain  themselves,  nor  can  they  draw  aid  from  collateral 
circumslances.  They  can  gain  or  lose  nothing,  as  in 
the  case  of  Byron,  from  their  supposed  revelations  of  the 
writer's  secret  history.  No  interest  will  attach  to  them, 
as  to  the  poems  of  Burns,  on  account  of  the  birth  of  the 
author.  We  cannot  regard  them,  as  we  do  the  works  of 
Hogg,  with  a  wonder  proportioned  to  the  author’s  early 
ignorance  and  the  lowly  station  he  filled  in  life.  Nothing 
of  romance  envelopes  them  like  that  which  bathes  the 
Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip  8idney  in  undying  glory.  We 
cannot  peruse  them  with  an  admiration  heightened  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  author  like  Milton,  was  blind. 
No  mystery,  no  romance,  no  touching  story  has  any 
connexion  with  these  poems.  They  must  stand  or  fall 
on  their  own  merits.  % 

The  poems  in  this  volume  are  of  unequal  power. 
Some  of  them  display,  as  we  have  said,  high  merit;  but 
others  of  them  scarcely  rise  above  mediocrity.  They 
are  divided  into  songs  and  poems — and  these  latter 
consist  of  occasional  pieces,  imitations  of  the  old  Nors^ 
poetry,  and  poems  in  the  ancient  ballad  style.  1  he 
Norse  poems  consist  of  “  The  Battle  Flag  of  Sigurd  — 
_  **  The  wooing  song  of  Jarl  Egill  Wkaliagnm  ’ — “flic 
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sword  chant  of  Thorstein  Raudi,”  and  one  or  two 
others ;  and  in  these  productions  the  author  has  caught 
the  true  spirit  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  minstrels. 
The  wooing  song  of  Jarl  Egill  Skallagrim  is  a  rare 
specimen  of  a  Scandinavian  courtship.  The  stoiy  is 
simple.  A  Vikingir — brown,  grim  and  bearded — has 
heard,  far  away  in  Jutland,  of  the  charms  of  the  daughter 
of  an  Orkney  chieftain, — and  as  a  Norseman  suffers 
neither  dangers  nor  distance  to  deter  him  from  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  a  bride,  Jarl  sets  sail  at  once  to  see  for  himself 
this  wondrous  beauty.  He  comes  with  no  protestations 
of  humility,  he  feels  he  is  in  every  way  equal  to  her  he 
woos,  and  in  dwelling  on  her  beauties  he  does  not  forget 
his  own  importance.  This  is  truth  itself.  The  wild 
bearded  northmen  of  Scandinavia  wooed  their  brides 
exactly  as  Jarl  Egill  woos  the  maiden  of  Orkney.  He 
has  left  spoil  and  slaughter,  he  has  left  a  distant  shore, 
he  says, 

“  To  sing  how  I  love  thee, 

To  kiss  thy  small  hand! 

Fair  daughter  of  Einar, 

Golden-haired  maid! 

The  lord  of  yon  brown  bark. 

And  lord  of  this  blade; 

The  joy  of  the  ocean, — 

Of  warfare  and  wind, 

Hath  boune  him  to  woo  the, 

And  thou  must  be  kind. 

There  is  a  tone  of  confidence  in  this,  unusual  nowa¬ 
days  to  lovers.  But  Jarl  Egill  stops  not  here.  He  tells 
the  maiden  how  highly  she  must  consider  herself  honored 
by  his  suit 

“  Ay,  daughter  of  Einar, 

Right  tall  may st  thou  stand. 

It  is  a  Vikingir 
Who  kisses  thy  hand 

Nor  is  he  less  proud  when  he  stoops  to  compliment 
her  beauty ;  although  many  a  sighing  lover  since  has 
vainly  attempted  to  equal  the  delicacy  of  the  sea-king’s 
flattery. 

“Thy  white  arms  are  locked  in 
Broad  bracelets  of  gold  ; 

Thy  girdle-stead’s  gleaming 
With  treasures  untold : 

The  circlet  that  binds  up 
Thy  long  yellow  hair. 

Is  starred  thick  with  jewels. 

That  bright  arc  and  rare ; 

But  gifts  yet  more  princely 
Jarl  Egill  bestows, 

For  girdle  his  great  arm 
Around  thee  he  throws  ; 

And  again 

“  ’T  is  a  Vikingir  asks  thee. 

Land -maiden  to  wed ! 

He  skills  not  to  woo  thee. 

In  trembling  and  fear — 

*  *  *  ♦  * 

He  comes  then  as  Jarl  should, 

Sword  belted  to  side, 

To  win  thee  and  wear  thee 
With  glory  and  pride.” 


The  maiden  of  Orkney  has  a  spirit  as  high  as  that  of 
her  wooer.  But  this  only  increases  his  admiration,  for 
as  eagle  mates  with  eagle,  so  the  Vikingir  would  wed 
one  like  himself.  He  exclaims  in  exultation — 

/ 

“The  curl  of  that  proud  lip, 

The  flash  of  that  eye, 

The  swell  of  that  bosom, 

So  full  and  so  high, 

Like  foam  of  sea-billow, 

Thy  white  bosom  shows, 

Like  flash  of  red  levin 
Thine  eagle  eye  glows: 

Ha!  firmly  and  boldly, 

So  stately  and  free, 

Thy  foot  treads  this  chamber, 

As  bark  rides  the  sea: 

This  likes  me — this  likos  me, 

Stout  maiden  of  mould, 

Thou  wooest  to  purpose  ; 

Bold  hearts  love  the  bold.” 

And  thereupon,  as  the  story  goes,  Jarl  caught  the 
maiden  in  his  arms,  all  enamored,  and  imprinting  a 
score  of  kisses  on  her  snow  white  forehead,  bore  her  off 
in  triumph  to  his  ship.  And  when  the  maiden,  affrighted 
at  his  impetuosity,  turned  pale  and  trembled,  Jarl  soothed 
her  with  tales  of  his  prowess,  holding  her  small  white 
hand  all  the  time  in  his  brawny  palm — just  as  Achilles 
would  have  held  the  hand  of  Briseis  in  his  own,  and 
told  of  his  feats  against  the  Trojans,  looking  into  her 
soft  blue  eyes  as  he  spoke.  And  then  Jarl  consoles  her 
further  by  reminding  her  of  the  proud  destiny  which 
awaits  her,  telling  her  that  she  shall  be  loved  and  cher¬ 
ished  even  as  the  sword  upon  whose  virtues  he  has  been 
expatiating. 

“  Fair  daughter  of  Einar, 

Deem  high  of  the  fate 

That  m  ikes  thee,  like  this  blade, 

-  Proud  Egill’s  loved  mate.” 

The  “  Elfinland  Wud,”  an  imitation  of  the  Ancient 
Scottish  Romantic  Ballad,  displays  no  little  merit;  but 
the  day  has  passed  by  for  the  extravagant  popularity 
which  hailed  such  effusions  in  the  times  of  Chatterton, 
Bishop  Percy  and  Scott  This  is  an  age  in  which  men 
read  while  they  run,  and  poetry,  however  beautiful, 
which  is  locked  up  in  obsolete  words  will  find  but  few 
readers.  Motherwell  seems  to  have  given  way,  however, 
to  this  antiquarian  taste  with  true  fervor.  The  finest 
specimen,  perhaps,  of  his  poems  in  this  style — though  it 
is  scarcely  after  the  ancient  ballads  after  all — is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  “  Cavalier’s  Song,” ,  which  breathes,  indeed,  the 
very  spirit  of  those  noble  gentlemen,  who  charged  with 
the  fiery  Rupert  at  Marston  Moor. 

“  A  steed !  a  steed  of  matchlesse  speed, 

A  sword  of  metal  keene ! 

All  else  to  noble  heartes  is  drosse. 

All  else  on  earth  is  meanc. 

The  neighyinge  of  the  war-horse  prowde, 

The  rowlinge  of  the  drum. 

The  clangor  of  the  trumpet  lowde. 

Be  soundes  from  heaven  that  come , 
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And  O I  the  thundering  presse  of  kaightes 
Whenas  their  war  cryes  swell, 

May  tole  from  heaven  an  angel  bright, 

And  rouse  a  fiend  from  hell. 

Then  mounte!  then  mounte,  brave  gallants,  all, 

And  don  your  helmes  arnaine: 

De&the’s  couriers,  Fame  and  Honor,  call 
Us  to  the  field  againe. 

No  shrewish  teares  shall  fill  our  eye 
When  the  sword-hilt’s  in  our  hand, — 

Heart  whole  we’ll  part,  and  no  whit  sighe 
For  the  fay  rest  or  the  land; 

Let  piping  swaine,  and  craven  wight, 

Thus  weape  and  puling  crye, 

Our  business  is  like  men  to  fight, 

And  hero-like  to  die !” 

Verses  like  these  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  poet 
had  little  sympathy  for  the  gentler  sex,  and  that  he  de¬ 
lighted  rather  in  the  neighing  of  the  war-horse,  and  the 
sound  of  the  trumpets  afar  off  in  battle,  than  in  the 
music  of  the  lute,  the  smiles  of  woman,  or  the  low  witch¬ 
ing  language  of  love.  But  we  would  form  a  wrong 
judgment  if  such  should  be  our  conclusion.  That  he 
was  not  insensible  to  the  gentler  ppssion,  this  volume 
bears  many  evidences.  Let  us  give  a  few  stanzas, 
breathing  the  most  delicate  imagery, — stanzas  which 
he  has  quaintly  styled  “  Certain  pleasant  verses  to  the 
lady  of  his  heart’*  They  are  musical  as  the  song  of  a 
lavrock,  the  singing  of  a  woodland  brook,  or  the  harmony 
of  unseen  angels  on  the  midnight  air. 

“  The  murmur  of  the  merry  brook, 

As  gushingly  and  free 
It  wimples  with  its  sun-bright  look, 

Far  down  yon  sheltered  Tea, 

Humming  to  every  drowsy  flower 
A  low,  quaint  lullaby, 

Speaks  to  my  spirit,  at  this  hour, 

Of  Love  and  thee. 

The  music  of  the  gay  green  wood. 

When  every  leaf  and  tree 
Is  coaxed  by  winds  of  gentlest  mood, 

To  utter  harmony ; 

And  the  small  birds  that  answer  make 
To  the  wind’s  fitful  £lee, 

In  me  most  blissful  visions  wake, 

Of  Love  and  thee. 

The  rose  perks  up  its  blushing  cheek, 

So  soon  as  it  can  see 
Along  the  eastern  hills,  one  streak 
Of  the  sun’s  majesty : 

Laden  with  dewy  gems,  it  gleams 
A  precious  freight  to  me. 

For  each  pure  drop  thereon  me  seems 
A  type  of  thee. 

And  when  abroad  in  summer  morn, 

I  hear  the  blythe  bold  bee 
Winding  aloft  his  tiny  born, 

(An  errant  knight  perdy.) 

That  winged  hunter  of  rare  sweets 
O’er  many  a  far  country, 

To  me  a  lay  of  love  repeats, 

Its  subject — thee. 

And  when,  in  midnight  hour,  I  note 
The  stars  so  pensively. 

In  their  wild  beauty,  onward  float 
Through  heaven’s  own  silent  sea  : 


My  heart  is  in  their  voyaging 
To  realms  where  spirits  be, 

But  its  male,  in  such  wandering, 

Is  ever  thee ! 

But  O,  the  murmur  of  the  brook, 

The  music  of  the  tree; 

The  rose  with  its  sweet  shamefast  look, 

The  booming  of  the  bee  ; 

The  course  of  each  bright  voyager 
In  heaven’s  unmeasured  sea, 

Would  not  one  heart-pulse  of  me  stir, 

Loved  I  not  thee !” 

Not  perfect,  but  yet  beautiful.  Had  the  poet  amended 
one  or  two  of  the  verses  where  the  rythm  halts,  these 
lines  would  have  been  ranked  among  the  sweetest  he 
ever  wrote.  Let  us  give  another  of  his  effusions  on 
nearly  the  same  theme.  The  poet  calls  it  “  the  voice  of 
love.” 

“  When  shadows  o’er  the  landscape  creep, 

And  twinkling  stars  pale  vigils  keep; 

When  flower-cups  all  with  dew-drops  gleam, 

And  moonshine  floweth  like  a  stream ; 

Then  is  the  hour 

That  hearts  which  love  no  longer  dream, — 

Then  is  the  hour  ' 

That  the  voice  of  love  is  a  spell  of  power! 

When  shamefaced  moonbeams  kiss  the  lake, 

And  amorous  leaves  sweet  music  wake; 

When  slumber  steals  o’er  every  eye. 

And  Dian’s  self  chimes  drowsily; 

Then  is  the  hour 

That  hearts  which  love  with  rapture  sigh, — 

Then  is  the  hour 

That  the  voice  of  love  is  a  spell  of  power! 

When  surly  mastiffs  stint  their  howl, 

And  swathed  in  moonshine  nods  the  owl ; 

When  cottage-hearths  are  glimmering  low, 

And  warden  cocks  forget  to  crow  ; 

Then  is  the  hour 

That  hearts  feel  passion’s  overflow, — 

Then  is  the  hour 

That  the  voice  of  love  is  a  spell  of  power ! 

When  stilly  night  seems  earth’s  vast  grave, 

Nor  murmur  comes  from  wood  or  wave ; 

When  land  and  sea,  in  wedlock  bound 
By  silence,  sleep  in  bliss  profound ; 

Then  is  the  hour 

That  hearts  like  living  well-springs  sound, — 

Then  is  the  hour 

That  the  voice  of  love  is  a  spell  of  power !” 

And  now  for  a  “  May  morning  Song.” 

“  The  grass  is  wet  with  shining  dews, 

Their  silver  bells  hang  on  each  tree. 

While  opening  flower  and  bursting  bud 
Breathe  incense  forth  unceasingly ; 

The  mavis  pipes  in  greenwood  shaw, 

The  throstle  glads  the  spreading  thorn. 

And  cheerily  the  blythesome  lark 
Salutes  the  rosy  face  of  morn. 

’T  is  early  prime  ; 

And  hark!  hark!  hark! 

His  merry  chime 
Chirrups  the  lark: 

Chirrup!  chirrup!  he  heralds  in 
The  jolly  sun  with  matin  hymn. 

Come,  come,  my  love !  and  May-dews  shake 
In  pailfuls  from  each  drooping  bough ; 

They  ’ll  give  fresh  lustre  to  the  bloom, 

Thai  breaks  upon  thy  young  cheek  now. 
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O’er  hill  and  dale,  o'er  waste  and  wood, 

Aurora's  smiles  are  streaming  free; 

With  earth  it  seems  brave  holvday. 

In  heaven  it  looks  high  jubilee. 

And  it  is  right, 

For  mark,  love,  mark! 

How  bathed  in  light 
Chirrups  the  lark: 

Chirrup!  Chirrup!  he  upward  flies. 

Like  holy  thoughts  to  cloudless  skies. 

They  lack  all  heart,  who  cannot  feel 
The  voice  of  heaven  within  them  thrill, 

In  summer  morn,  when  mounting  high 
This  merry  minstrel  sings  his  n£L 
Now  let  us  seek  yon  bosky  dell, 

Where  brightest  wild-flowers  choose  to  be, 

And  where  its  clear  stream  murmurs  on, 

Meet  type  of  our  love’s  purity; 

No  witness  there, 

And  o’er  us,  hark! 

Hish  in  the  air 
Chirrups  the  lark; 

Chirrup!  Chirrup!  away  soars  he, 

Bearing  to  heaven  my  vows  to  thee !” 

There — that  is  delicious.  It  has  a  freshness  about  it 
as  of  the  atmosphere  after  a  summer  shower,  and  breathes, 
moreover,  through  every  verse  a  most  bewitching  me¬ 
lody.  Why  you  can  almost  hear  the  lark,  aye !  even 
see  his  tiny  form  far  up  in  the  sunny  ether. 

But  exquisitely  as  the  poet  has  sung  of  love  he  has 
warbled  not  less  sweetly  on  other  themes.  We  would 
that  we  might  quote  a  piece  entitled  “Midnight  and 
Moonshine,”  but  we  can  find  space  only  for  the  first  six 
verses ;  and  we  give  them  more  for  an  incentive  to  buy 
the  book  and  read  the  rest,  than  for  aught  else. 

**  All  earth  below,  all  heaven  above, 

In  this  calm  hour,  are  filled  with  love; 

All  sights,  all  sounds  have  throbbing  hearts, 

In  which  its  blessed  fountain  starts, 

And  gushes  forth  so  fresh  and  free, 

Like  a  soul-thrilling  melody.” 


The  fire  that  s  blawn  on  Beltane  e’en, 

May  weel  be  black  gin  Yule; 

But  blacker  fa’  awaits  the  heart 
Where  first  fond  luve  grows  cule. 

O  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

The  thochts  o’  bygane  years 
Still  fling  their  shadows  ower  my  path, 

And  blind  my  e’en,  wi’  tears : 

They  blind  my  een  wi’  saut,  saut  tears, 

And  sair  and  sick  I  pine. 

As  memory  idly  summons  up 
The  blithe  blinks  o’  langsyne. 

’T  was  then  we  hivit  ilk  ither  weel, 

’T  was  then  we  twa  did  part ; 

Sweet  time — sad  time!  twa  bairns  at  scule, 
Twa  bairns,  and  but  ae  heart! 

*T  was  then  we  sat  on  ae  laigh  bink, 

To  leir  ilk  ither  lear; 

And  tones,  and  looks,  and  smiles  wore  shed. 
Remembered  evermair. 

I  wonder,  Jeanie,  aften  yet, 

When  silting  on  that  bink, 

Cheek  touchur  cheek,  loof  locked  in  loof, 
What  our  wee  heads  could  think  ? 

When  baith  bent  doun  ower  ae  braid  page, 
Wi’  ae  buik  on  our  knee. 

Thy  lips  were/m  thy  lesson,  but 
My  lesson  was  in  thee. 

•  O,  mind  ye  how  we  hung  our  heads, 

How  checks  brent  red  wi’  shame, 
Whene’er  the  scule-weans  laughin’  said. 

We  cleek  d  thegither  hame  ( 

And  mind  ye  o’  the  Saturdays, 

(The  scule  then  skail’t  at  noon.) 

When  we  ran  aff  to  speel  the  braes-*- 
The  broomy  braes  o’  June? 

My  head  rins  round  and  round  about, 

My  heart  flows  like,  a  sea, 

As  ane  by  anc  the  thochts  rush  back 
O’  scule-time  and  o’  thee. 

O,  mornin’  life !  O,  momin’  luve ! 

O  licht8ome  days  aud  lane, 

When  hinnied  hopes  around  our  hearts 
Like  simmer  blossoms  sprang ! 


These  have  been  gladsome  themfes,  but  there  are  me¬ 
lancholy  ones  enow  in  the  volume ;  and  indeed  the  finest 
poems  of  our  author  are  his  pathetic  ones.  Little  as  we 
know  of  Motherwell,  of  one  thing  we  are  certain — he 
had  seen  suffering.  No  one  can  peruse  his  verses  be¬ 
ginning  “  O,  agony  !  keen  agony,”  without  feeling  this. 
His  stanzas,  “  What  is  glory  1  what  is  fame  V*  and  the 
lines  written  a  few  days  before  his  death  breathe  all  the 
disconsolateness  of  a  broken  heart.  But  nowhere  has 
!he  author  displayed  more  real  pathos  than  in  his  two 
poems,  “Jeanie  Morrison”  and  “My  heid  is  like  to  rend, 
Willie” — poems  which  alone  are  sufficient  to  make  Mo¬ 
therwell  immortal.  Often  as  they  have  been  quoted  in 
ttiis  country — and  indeed  they  are  nearly  the  sole  poems 
by  which  he  is  known  in  the  United  States — we  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  inserting  at  least  one  of  them 
here.  Let  it  be  Jeanie  Morrison.  We  give  it  without  a 
word  of  comment,  reading  it  in  a  holy  silence  to  ourselves. 

“  I  *ve  wandered  east,  I  *ve  wandered  west. 

Through  mony  a  weary  way ; 

But  never,  never  can  forget 
The  luve  o’  life’s  young  day ! 


O,  mind  ye,  luve,  how  aft  we  left 
The  deavin’  dinsome  toun, 

To  wander  by  the  green  burnside, 

And  hear  its  waters  croon  ? 

The  simmer  leaves  hung  ower  our  heads. 
The  flowers  burst  round  our  feet. 

And  in  the  gloamin  o’  the  wood, 

The  throssil  whuss  lit  sweet ; 

The  throssil  whuss  lit  in  the  wood, 

The  burn  sang  to  the  trees. 

And  we  with  Nature’s  heart  in  tune, 
Concerted  harmonies; 

And  on  the  knowe  abune  die  bum. 

The  hours  thegither  sat 
In  the  silentness  o’  joy,  till  baith 
Wi*  very  gladness  grat. 

Ay,  ay,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Tears  twinkled  doun  your  cheek, 

Like  dew-beads  on  a  rose,  yet  nane 
Had  ony  power  to  speak ! 

That  was  a  time,  a  blessed  time, 

When  hearts  were  fresh  and  young, 
When  freely  gushed  all  feelings  forth, 
Unsyllabled, — unsung ! 

I  marvel,  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Gin  I  hae  been  to  thee 
As  closely  twined  wi’  earliest  thochts. 

As  ye  hae  been  to  me  ? 
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O !  tell  me  gin  their  music  fills 
Thine  ear  as  it  does  mine ; 

O !  say  gin  e’er  your  heart  grows  grit 
YVi*  dreamings  o*  langsyne  ? 

I ’ve  wandered  east,  I ’ve  wandered  west^ 

I ’ve  borne  a  weary  lot ; 

But  in  my  wanderings,  far  or  near, 

Ye  never  were  forgot. 

The  fount  that  first  burst  frae  this  heart, 

Still  travels  on  its  way ; 

And  channels  deeper  as  it  rins, 

The  luve  o*  life’s  young  day. 

O  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Since  we  were  sindered  young, 

I ’ve  never  seen  your  face,  nor  heal'd 
The  music  o’  your  tongue ; 

But  I  could  hug  all  wretchedness, 

And  happy  could  (  die. 

Did  1  but  ken  your  heart  still  dreamed 
O’  bygane  days  and  me !” 

For  "  My  heid  is  like  to  rend,  Willie,”  We  cannot  find 
space- — indeed  we  can  scarcely  teed  it  for  the  tears  that 
dim  our  eyes.  But  we  may  not  resist  quoting  a  few 
stanzas.  How  touchingly  it  begins, 

“  My  heid  is  like  to  rend,  Willie, 

My  heart  is  like  to  break, — 

I ’m  wear  in’  aff  my  feet,  Willie, 

I ’m  dyin’  for  your  sake ! 

O  lay  your  cheek  to  mine,  Willie, 

Your  hand  on  my  breist-bane,— 

O  say  ye  ’ll  think  on  me,  Willie, 

When  I  am  deid  and  gane!” 

And  then ; 

“  I ’m  Bittin’  on  your  knee,  Willie, 

For  the  last  time  in  my  life, — 

A  puir  heart-broken  thing,  Willie, 

A  mither,  yet  nae  wife. 

Ay,  press  your  hand  upon  my  heart. 

And  press  it  mair  and  mair, — 

Or  it  will  burst  the  silken  twine, 

Sae  strange  is  its  despair !” 

While  even  amid  her  lamentation  that  they  ever  met, 
she  will  not — all  heart-broken  though  she  is— reproach 
her  lover. 

**  O !  dinna  mind  my  words,  Willie, 

I  downa  seek  to  blame, — 

But  O!  it’s  hard  to  live,  Willie, 

And  dree  a  warld’s  shame ! 

Het  tears  are  hailin'  ower  your  cheek, 

And  hailin’  ower  your  chin ; 

Why  weep  ye  sae  for  worthlessness, 

For  sorrow  and  for  sin  ?” 

And  then,  bidding  him  kiss  once  more  her  "white, 
white  cheek,”  that  once  alas  was  red,  she  tells  him  in 
that  lovely  stanzas  beginning  “  A  stoun’  gaes  through  my 
heid,  Willie,”  that  her  days  are  numbered,  and  that  even 
as  she  speaks  her  life-strings  are  parting,  and  that  soon 
the  golden  bowl  will  be  broken  at  the  fountain.  How 
mournfully  she  continues, 

“  The  lav’rock  in  the  lift,  Willie, 

That  lilts  far  ower  our  heid. 

Will  sing  the  mom  as  merrilie 
Abune  the  day-canid  deid  ; 


And  this  green  turf  we  ’re  sittin’  on, 

Wi’  dew-drape  shimmerin'  sheen, 

Will  hap  the  heart  that  luvit  thee 
As  warld  has  seldom  seen. 

But  O !  remember  me,  Willie, 

On  land  where’er  ye  be, — 

And  O!  think  on  the  leal,  leal  heart. 

That  ne’er  luvit  ane  but  tbee ! 

And  O!  think  on  the  cauld,  cauld  moots. 

That  file  my  yellow  hair, — 

That  kiss  the  cheek,  and  kiss  the  chin. 

Ye  never  sail  kiss  mair!” 

There  are  numerous  other  poems  in  this  volqme,  not 
equal  indeed  to  the  above,  but  still  of  considerable,  we 
may  say,  of  high  merit.  Who  can  read  "Change 
sweepeth  over  all.”  "The  Water,”  “  Wearie’s  Well,” 
“Mournfully!”  “The  bloom  hath  fled  thy  cheek, 
Mary,”  "The  Parting,”  " Melancholye,”  and  a  dozen 
other  of  these  poems  without  feeling  that  Motherwell 
was  a  poet  of  considerable  power,  gifted  with  pathos, 
nature,  purity,  and  more  than  all,  freshness — a  poet, 
not  indeed  of  the  first  class,  nor  always  of  equal  merit, 
but  one  destined  to  be  remembered  among  men  long, 
long  after  the  hand  that  writes  and  the  eye  that  may  read 
these  pages,  have  mouldered  into  dust. 

We  thank  God  that  the  taste  for  genuine  poetry  is 
reviving  in  this  land,  and  that  the  day  has  gone  by  when 
worldlings  might  sneer  at  the  followers  of  the  "  sweetest 
of  the  nine,”  as  madmen,  or  worse  than  that,  as  fools ! 
Our  booksellers’  shelves  no  longer  groan  under  unsold 
editions  of  American  poems.  Since  the  publication  of 
Longfellow’s  "Voices  of  the  Night,”  there  has  been  a 
steady  demand  for  poetry,  and  more  than  one  edition  of 
questionable  stuff  has  been  disposed  of  by  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  tide.  New  editions  of  standard  poets  are 
meanwhile  appearing  in  the  market,  and  meritorious 
authors  are  being  dragged  from  obscurity  and  brought 
into  deserved  notice.  This  edition  of  Motherwell  has 
been  republished  from  the  now  scarce  London  one,  and 
will  be  the  means  of  making  him  generally  known  in 
this  country.  A  volume  of  Tennyson  has  also  appeared 
in  Boston,  and  in  London  a  neat  and  more  complete 
edition  of  his  poems  will  shortly  be  published  under  the 
author’s  own  eye.  Brainard  has  been  rescued  from  the 
oblivion  into  which  he  was  rapidly  declining,  and  by  the 
publication  of  his  works,  set  on  a  pinnacle  of  light  from 
which  it  will  be  impossible  hereafter  to  dislodge  him. 

;  Clark’s  poems  are  on  the  eve  of  publication ;  Sprague’s 
have  appeared  within  the  last  year;  and  Lowell  is  win¬ 
ning  for  himself  laurels  which,  ten  years  ago,  would 
have  been  unattainable  even  by  him.  A  new  era  is 
breaking  on  us !  The  morning  is  reddening  the  east, 
the  birds  are  already  singing  in  the  dewy  wood,  ere  long 
the  full  splendor  of  the  day  will  burst  all  gloriously  upon 
ns.  Let  us,  like  eastern  magi,  watch,  one  and  all,  for  the 
first  beams  of  the  coming  light  Let  us,  like  Miriam, 
exult  upon  the  timbre). 
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THE  FISHERMAN  AND  HIS  WIFE. 

The  pretty  village  of  RoscofF  is  situated  on  the  brink 
of  the  ocean,  and  about  a  league  from  St.  Paul-de-Leon. 
It  is  known  far  and  near  for  its  well-sheltered  port,  even 
though  the  approach  to  it  be  dangerous ;  for  the  canal 
formed  by  the  Isle  of  Batz  is  strewed  with  reefs,  upon 
which  the  ships  caught  by  the  tempest  are  sometimes 
dashed,  before  they  can  reach  the  safety  harbor.  When 
a  storn)  excites  the  waves  in  this  narrow  passage,  the 
scene  presented  by  this  canal  is  a  most  awful  one ;  for 
the  sea  then  beats  upon  the  black  rocks,  and  covers 
them  with  foam,  as  if  it  were  impatient  to  cast  down  the 
obstacles  that  they  oppose  to  its  fury.  The  waves  dash 
up  the  sand  from  the  very  bottom,  and  cast  it  in  heaps 
upon  the  island,  where  once  stood  a  Roman  chapel,  that 
is  now  covered  up  by  the  accumulations  consequent 
upon  these  disasters.  The  winds  too  combine  their 
fearful  clamor  with  the  roaring  of  the  sea;  and  it  is  said, 
that  in  these  awful  commotions,  by  which  nature  itself 
is  shaken,  there  are  heard  the  constant  and  voluntary 
striking  of  the  bells  of  the  church,  which,  when  heard, 
are  regarded  as  the  sure  prognostic  of  a  shipwreck. 

The  sun  was  setting  in  the  sea.  The  old  town  of 
Roscoff,  illuminated  by  its  last  beams,  looked  a  glorious 
golden  mansion  of  prayer,  on  which  Heaven  cast  with 
pleasure  its  gleams.  The  lighthouse  on  the  western 
part  of  the  hie  of  Batz  was  just  beginning  to  sparkle, 
and  a  light  wind  succeeded  to  the  stifling  heats  of  the 
day.  The  sea  spread  itself,  in  the  perfect  calmness  of 
peace,  over  the  strand,  that  was  covered  with  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  fishermen,  and  they  contemplated 
with  satisfaction  the  fruits  of  the  day’s  painful  labor ; 
for  the  fishing  had  been  abundant.  The  young  people 
frolicked  through  their  rustic  dances ;  the  children  gave 
themselves  up  heart  and  soul  to  their  noisy  sports. 
Eveiy  body  appeared  happy;  every  person  seemed 
content,  with  one  exception.  It  was  a  young,  girl-like 
woman,  whose  husband  had  not  yet  returned.  It  was 
three  years  since  the  charming  Teresa  had  united  her 
destiny  to  that  of  Josselin:  and  never,  until  now,  had 
it  happened  that  he  was  the  last  at  sea.  Brave  and 
vigorous,  he  had  always  been  the  first  to  return  with  his 
boat  well  filled.  What  then  could  detain  him,  when 
his  companions  were  already  more  than  a  full  hour  on 
shore  1 

The  poor  creature  was  alarmed,  doubtlessly,  without  a 
cause.  The  sea  had  been  calm,  and  the  light  agitation 
that  the  rising  breeze  communicated  to  it,  was  not  at 
all  sufficient  to  justify  even  the  suspicion  of  danger. 
However,  the  clouds  began  to  gather  xrn  the  horizon ; 
and  their  dark,  dull,  leaden '  color  might,  especially  after 
the  extreme  heat,  of  which  the  first  days  of  September 
sometimes  gives  us  an  example,  as  if  they  were  the 


remembrancers  of  the  summer  that  has  fled — these 
might  be  the  presage  of  a  tempest  But  then  Josselin 
knew  so  well  all  the  reefs  and  all  the  passes,  and  his 
little  boat  sailed  with  such  lightness ;  it  was  so  obedient 
to  the  rudder  and  the  oar,  and  none  could  guide  it  better 
than  he,  even  in  the  worst  weather.  Why  then  did 
Teresa  tremble  so  much  1 

Nevertheless  the  inquietude  of  the  wife,  by  little  and 
little,  stole  into  the  hearts  of  her  companions.  They 
began  to  ask  why  it  was  that  Josselin  was  not  yet 
returned.  Their  eyes  were  fixed  with  anxiety  on  the 
sea,  to  discover,  if  they  could,  in  the  distance,  the  small 
white  sail,  which  was  to  be  the  signal  of  his  return ;  but 
they  could  see  nothing ;  and  yet  the  sun  was  about  to 
disappear  altogether.  The  clouds  gathered  together  in 
huge  black  masses,  and  the  breeeze  was  changed  into 
fitful  squalls  of  wind.  Dull  noises,  the  sure  precursors 
of  a  storm  began  to  be  heard ;  the  bases  of  the  rocks, 
beaten  with  the  agitated  waves,  began  to  be  covered  with 
a  white  foam. 

u  My  God !  my  God !”  said  Teresa,  “  protect  him !” 

Teresa  was  a  mother :  her  two  children  were  sleeping 
in  a  cabin  a  short  distance  from  the  shore.  She  believed, 
one  time,  that  she  heard  them  weeping,  and  their  cries 
sounded  to  heT  like  the  shrieks  of  despair.  To  dart 
toward  them,  and  to  convince  herself  that  what  she 
heard  was  nothing  more  than  an  illusion,  produced  by 
the  agitation  of  her  mind,  was  but  the  affair  of  a  moment. 
She  embraced  them  with  a  new  effusion  of  maternal 
affection.  She  prayed  for  an  iostant  over  them,  and 
then  she  returned  to  the  strand  to  interrogate  anew 
those  who  surrounded  her,  as  to  the  fate  of  her  husband. 

During  her  short  absence,  the  scene  had  changed. 
The  alarm  as  to  the  fate  of  Josselin  had  become  general; 
for  his  return  then  appeared  to  be  impossible.  The 
tempest  had  burst  out  furiously  as  one  that  rages  during 
the  equinox.  The  thunder  growled  without  ceasing. 
The  winds  blew  with  violence,  and  the  premature  dark¬ 
ness  of  night  had  swallowed  up  the  little  light  of  an 
autumnal  evening,  while  an  old  shepherd,  shaking  his 
head,  declared  that  he  had  heard  the  great  bell  in  the 
church  of  Our  Lady  give  forth  a  light  tinkling  !  And 
yet  the  church  was  quite  solitary  and  deserted,  and  the 
cord  of  the  belfry  was  loose  and  floating.  One  single 
hope  remained.  It  was  that  Josselin  had  had  the 
courage,  the  good  fortune,  to  escape  among  the  reefs, 
for  it  was  not  impossible  for  him  to  land  on  the  isle  of 
Batz.  The  coast  of  that  island  was  not  so  distant  from 
that  of  Roscoflf,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  see  signals 
from  it,  even  in  the  half  obscurity  that  prevailed — but 
nothing  appeared  upon  that  solitary  coast. 

All  of  a  sudden,  persons  thought  they  could  discern 
by  the  glare  of  the  lightning,  a  frail  bark  struggling  with 
the  tempest,  which  still  kept  increasing  in  violence. 
“  It  is  he !”  cried  out  all  voices,  and  in  the  accents  of 
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unconquerable  fear.  “  It  ia  he,”  also  cried  Teresa,  “  and 
there  is  no  hope  of  aid  for  him.” 

“  We  shall  try,  Teresa,”  said  two  stout  and  vigorous 
fishermen — “  we  shall  try,  and  may  God  assist  us !” 

But  Teresa  heard  no  more ;  for  she  fell  deprived  of  all 
sense,  upon  the  strand.  Two  women  hastened  up  to 
her,  and  conveyed  her  into  the  cabin.  She  could  not 
see  the  signals  of  distress  that  were  made  by  Josselin ; 
nor  the  efforts  of  the  generous  men,  who  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  save  him,  nor  the  marks  of  interest  that  were 
exhibited  by  all  who  clung  to  the  shore  that  night ;  for 
all  loved  Josselin  and  Teresa. 

A  sad  day  succeeded  to  that  frightful  night.  Toward 
the  dawn,  Teresa  recovered  her  senses.  She  cast  her 
eyes  in  unsteady  glances  around  her,  fits  if  she  wished  to 
collect  together  her  imperfect  thoughts.  At  last  memory 
returned  fully  and  distinctly  to  her,  and  she  spoke  not 
a  single  word  nor  uttered  a  single  cry,  nor  did  even  a 
solitary  tear  escape  from  her.  Her  children  were  near 
to  her,  and  still  sleeping.  She  kissed  each  of  them,  and 
her  kiss  seemed  marked  with  a  singular  impression, 
and  then — going  out  from  the  cabin,  and  making  a 
mysterious  sign  to  the  fishermen  who  watched  over 
her ;  she  directed  her  steps  in  a  straight  line  (as  if  she 
had  been  conducted  by  some  mysterious  power,  or  by 
an  irresistible  inspiration)  toward  a  black  point,  which 
could  scarcely  be  remarked  upon  the  strand,  and  which 
was  touched  by  the  last  line  of  foam,  that  the  sea  had 
left  when  ebbing.  That  point  was  a  dead  body ;  and 
the  dead  body  was  that  of  Josselin,  that  the  sea  had 
carried  during  night  toward  the  shore.  As  to  the  two 
fishermen  who  had  devoted  their  lives  to  preserve  his, 
they  were  seen  no  more. 

Teresa  fell  on  her  knees  beside  the  body  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  at  first,  it  was  thought  she  was  praying. 

The  next  morning  a  grave  was  dug  at  the  western 
end  of  the  church-yard,  and  in  that  grave  were  deposited, 
side  by  side,  the  remains  of  Josselin  and  Teresa.  All  the 
village  attended  their  funeral.  That  day  saw  not  on  its 
waves  a  fisherman  of  Roscoff,  and  the  sea-weed  remained 
ungathered.  H.  K. 


Happiness  in  Marriage. — “  There  is  but  one  divine 
cement,  Love.  No  substitute  can  atone  for  its  absence ; 
no  talisman  can  produce  consequences  that  belong  only 
to  this  holy  principle.  Many  joys  are  inherent  in  true 
marriage.  It  has  sympathies,  the  most  intimate  of  which 
mortals  are  capable ;  and  it  calls  forth  affections,  such  as 
pertain  to  no  other  voluntary  relation  of  life.  But  these 
sentiments  are  the  fruits  of  love  alone.  Disgust  and 
aversion  cannot  produce  them,  nor  are  they  the  growth 
of  indifference.” 


THE  RESCUE. 

A  LEGEND  OF  THE  JAME8  RIVER. 

RT  M.  RUSSELL  THATER. 

! 

Thirty-two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  this  beautiful 
river,  and  on  its  northern  shore,  there  is  seen  by  the 
traveller  an  old  and  fast  crumbling  ruin.  It  consists  of 
a  single  dark  and  broken  wall,  with  a  door-way,  whose 
simple  arch  is  still  spared  by  time  and  tempest,  a  sad 
memorial  of  the  thrilling  incidents  of  years  long  gone. 
The  scene  itself  at  present  though  pleasing,  is  not  stri¬ 
kingly  beautiful — a  golden  harvest  stretches  for  miles  in 
its  rear,  bounded  by  dark  forests  of  pine — before  it,  rolls 
the  broad  and  placid  James,  as  calmly  as  on  the  mom 
when  its  waters  were  first  broken  by  the  stranger’s  bark, 
while  at  intervals  its  banks  are  studded  with  the  lofty 
mansion  of  some  country  gentleman,  or  the  humble 
abodes  of  his  tenantry.  Yet,  could  ruins  speak,  how 
many  a  tale  of  sorrow  and  adventure  would  break  from 
the  wasting  walls  of  that  old  church,  shaded  as  it  is  by 
many  a  clambering  vine,  and  girt  by  its  moss-grown 
fragments !  More  than  two  centuries  have  now  elapsed 
since  the  settlement  of  Jamestown  by  the  English ;  but 
though  the  wild  forests  which  then  encircled  it  have 
shrunk  before  the  axe  of  the  husbandman  and  the  im¬ 
provements  of  civilized  life,  save  this  ancient  relic,  there 
remains  no  memorial  of  the  early  colonists — the  flowerets 
that  adorned  the  grave  of  the  early  settler  now  bloom 
above  the  hearths  of  his  children ;  a  few  more  years  and 
tradition  alone  marking  the  spot, 

“  Where  grass  o’ergrown  each  mouldering  bone, 

And  stones  themselves  to  ruin  gone — ” 

will  point  to  this  peninsula,  as  the  theatre  of  the  first 
struggle  of  Anglo-Saxon  enterprize  with  the  wild  barba¬ 
rism  of  this  western  world.  It  would  seem  that  the 
Genius  of  their  wilds,  mourning  over  the  decay  of  her 
favorite  sons,  had  returned  to  erase  from  the  soil,  the 
footsteps  of  their  destroyer,  and  the  marks  of  his  early 
triumph.  He,  who  now  Stands  upon  that  forsaken  spot, 
listening  to  the  river  wind  as  it  sighs  through  the  rents 
of  the  ruin,  or  the  solitary  notes  of  the  black-bird,  as 
they  pour  from  the  thick  foliage  of  the  vine,  experiences 
a  feeling  of  melancholy  solitude.  The  mind  wanders 
back  through  the  long  lapse  of  years  to  the  rude  forti¬ 
fications  and  grouped  dwellings  of  1607 — it  recalls  the 
struggle  of  the  infant  colony  with  treachery,  famine  and 
disease,  the  cautious  vigilance  and  desperate  alternatives 
of  the  colonist,  his  weariness  of  toil — his  abandonment 
of  labor — the  birth  of  conspiracy,  and  the  inroad  of  the 
savage — it  clothes  those  fertile  fields  with  their  primeval 
forests,  peoples  their  obscure  recesses  with  the  athletic 
forms  of  Sachem  and  Indian — it  lights  die  evening  air 
with  the  blaze  of  the  camp-fire,  and  loads  the  evening 
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breeze  with  the  scream  of  the  night-bird,  and  the  thou¬ 
sand  unknown  sounds  of  the  wilderness — it  sympathises 
with  the  toilsome  and  precarious  situation  of  the  colonist 
— renders  its  just  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  Indian 
character,  and  wakes  from  its  revenge  to  extol  the  hardy 
perseverance  of  the  one  and  to  mourn  the  untimely  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  other. 

It  was  the  evening  of  a  bright  and  beautiful  day  in 
August,  1607,  and  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun  glancing 
along  the  placid  waters  of  the  James,  bathed,  in  a  flood 
of  gold,  hill  and  stream  and  wood.  By  the  side  of  a 
rock  which  jutted  into  the  river,  and  whose  rugged  front 
had  for  ages  Overlooked  the  murmuring  flood,  there 
leaned  a  female  figure,  apparently  in  an  attitude  of  deep 
musing — her  form  was  slightly,  though  exquisitely  made, 
and  was  encircled  with  a  garment  of  strange  texture, 
sparkling  with  many  a  gem,  and  adorned  with  the  bright 
plumage  of  the  tropic  bird.  The  countenance  was  one 
of  serene  beauty,  and  had  that  pensive  cast  so  fascinating 
to  the  beholder.  Her  head  was  uncovered,  and  her  dark 
hair,  parting  above  a  lofty  brow,  floated  in  raven  waves 
around  her  shoulders ;  while  the  clear  olive  of  her  com¬ 
plexion,  and  her  dark  and  lustrous  eye,  as  bright  as  that  of 
the  wild  gazelle,  plainly  bespoke  the  Indian  girl — one  half 
covered  arm  rested  upon  the  rock,  while  the  other  played 
carelessly  with  a  necklace  of  small  and  variegated  shells. 
The  sun  set,  and  the  beautiful  landscape,  so  lately  lit 
with  his  beams,  now  reflected  the  light  of  the  risen 
moon.  Yet  still  that  form  lingered  by  the  old  and 
moss-grown  rock,  and  still  those  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  passing  waters,  and  the  tranquil  shadows  reflected  in 
their  bosom.  That  scene — with  its  forests  that  frowned 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  stretch — the  river,  that  glided 
away  in  the  distance  until  it  seemed,  beneath  the  pale 
moonlight,  a  silver  thread  that  a  child  might  sunder, 
the  solitary  being  that  stood  upon  its  banks,  and  the 
unclouded  sky  that  canopied  all — was  one  which  might 
have  gladdened  the  wild  dreams  of  a  Claude  Lorraine, 
but  which  his  waking  visions  might  never  know. 

The  slender  form  of  the  Indian  maid  moved  from  its 
reclining  position — “No!”  she  exclaimed  in  the  wild 
accents  of  her  native  tongue,  “  The  stranger  must  not 
die !  he  came  like  the  early  bird  of  spring  to  the  fields 
of  Manitou’s  children,  bringing  from  bis  far-off  home, 
naught  but  the  voice  of  song ;  he  must  spread  his  white 
wings  for  the  sun,  but  the  children  of  the  forest  may  not 
hold  their  war  dance  above  his  grave.”  With  these 
words  she  turned  into  the  forest  and  was  soon  lost  in 
its  gloom. 

The  shades  of  night  were  fast  fleeing  away,  and  the 
topmast  leaves  of  the  forest  were  already  tinged  with  the 
light  of  the  returning  sun ;  as  a  band  of  warriors  were 
gathering  to  the  wigwam  of  their  chief.  If  expression 
could  be  defined  upon  the  swarthy  countenances  of  the 
various  groups  that  came  thronging  to  the  scene,  it  was 


one  which  augured  any  thing  but  hope  to  the  luckless 
captive  who  had  fallen  into  their  hands — they  spake 
little,  conveying  their  meaning  for  the  most  part  by 
significant  glances  and  wild  and  uncouth  gesticulations. 
In  silence  and  in  gloom,  each  group,  as  they  arrived, 
seated  themselves  upon  the  green  sward,  (here,  greener 
than  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  sun's  more  frequent  visits 
through  the  thick  foliage  of  the  wilderness,)  awaiting  the, 
coming  of  the  Sachem,  and  the  presence  of  the  captive ; 
but  a  few  moments  elapsed  before  the  tall  form  of  the 
one  emerged  from  the  wood,  and  the  other  was  led 
bound  into  their  midst.  The  Sachem  was  a  man  of 
commanding  mien,  tall  and  athletic  proportions;  easily 
distinguished  from  his  fellows  by  his  Herculean  stature, 
and  a  scornful  smile  that  played  perpetually  around  his 
mouth.  The  white  man  (for  such  was  the  captive) 
had  perhaps  known  the  vicissitudes  of  forty  summers, 
and  bore  upon  his  body  the  marks  of  recent  struggle ; 
but  there  was  that  in  the  proud  glance  of  the  adventurer 
which  seemed  to  scorn,  while  it  watched  with  scrutini¬ 
zing  gaze,  the  deadly  preparations  of  his  foes — it  was 
the  triumph  of  an  ofb-tried  courage  over  the  prospect  of 
certain  death.  His  head  was  laid  upon  the  fatal  stone— 
the  club  of  the  giant  warrior  circled  on  high — and  the 
victim  closed  his  eyes  with  a  shudder  of  despair,  when 
there  broke  upon  the  heavy  air  of  the  wilderness  the 
phrenzied  shriek  of  a  female;  with  wild  look,  and  disor¬ 
dered  tresses,  an  Indian  maid  burst  into  the  throng  and 
shielded  the  white  man's  head  with  her  beating  bosom — 
there  was  a  fearful  pause— the  savage  group  sat  like 
sculptured  granite — the  sinewy  arm  of  the  warrior  was 
yet  stretched  on  high — the  Indian  girl  wound  her  arms 
more  closely  around  the  victim.  It  was  but  for  a  mo¬ 
ment — the  weapon  fell  from  the  Sachem's  grasp,  “  the 
path  of  the  pale  face,”  he  said,  “  is  free ;  Powhattan  is 
the  father  of  his  people;  but  Pocahontas  is  the  flower  of 
his  age !”  The  dark  eyed  maid  sprang  from  the  scene ; 
the  captive  turned  to  seek  his  home  in  the  settlement; 
and  the  warriors  went  to  their  forest  haunts. 


WINTER. 

How  oft  in  winter's  dark,  short,  chilly  day. 

We  cherish  schemes  of  summer  happiness  ? 

Our  feet  we  promise  shall  the  green  hills  press, 

Our  eyes  devour  the  glorious  and  the  gay 
Of  rural  scenes !  The  snows  wreath  melt  away. 
Beauty  and  life  burst  forth  from  every  bud ; 

Then  comes  the  bland  luxuriance  of  May — 

Then  the  full  pride  of  garden,  tree  and  wood ; 

But,  ah ! — by  interest,  indolence,  or  pain 
Bound — we  behold  the  precious  season  pass ! 

Fade  the  bright  leaves — grow  sere  the  withered  grass, 
Our  disappointed  hearts  at  home  remain 
To  hope  another  year — and  cheat  our  hopes  again. 
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THE  COQUETTE. 

A  STORY  OF  REAL  LIFE. 

BT  ELLEN  ASHTON. 

“  What  a  beautiful  creature,”  exclaimed  Albert  How¬ 
ard  to  his  friend,  as  they  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  ball 
room,  “  she  is  a  perfect  goddess.” 

“  Who  do  you  mean  ]”  said  Henry  Stanhope,  “  for 
you  have  not  yet  told  me  of  whom  you  speak  in  such 
raptures,  though  to  judge  by  the  direction  your  eyes 
have  taken  the  goddess  is  none  other  than  my  old  play¬ 
mate  Charlotte  Femey.” 

“  What — that  divine  creature  with  the  flashing  eyes, 
that  brilliant  complexion,  and  such  a  queenly  form— she 
one  of  your  old  playmates !  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  you 
must  have  a  heart  of  ice,  else  you  would  have  been  at  her 
feet  yean  ago.” 

“Always  enthusiastic!”  exclaimed  Stanhope  with  a 
smile. 

“And  you  are  always  stoical,”  retorted  his  friend, 
“but  come,  since  you  really  do  know  this  bewitching 
fairy,  present  me  to  her  at  once;  I  would  give  almost 
any  thing  for  an  introduction.” 

Stanhope  answered  by  another  of  his  meaning  smiles, 
and  taking  his  friend’s  arm,  led  him  across  the  room  to 
where  Miss  Femey  sat  surrounded  by  her  usual  train  of 
admirers.  Making  his  way  through  these,  Stanhope 
presented  his  friend  to  the  beauty,  and,  after  lingering  a 
few  minutes  with  the  group,  glided  away  to  another 
quarter  of  the  room. 

Meanwhile  Howard  was  endeavoring  to  entertain  his 
new  acquaintance,  and,  as  few  men  could  equal  him  in 
conversational  ability,  he  soon  became  the  most  favored 
of  the  evening’s  suitors.  When  the  next  set  took  the 
floor,  he  succeeded  in  leading  out  Miss  Femey,  and,  as 
both  were  graceful  dancers,  they  attracted  directly  the 
attention  of  the  room.  The  gentleman  had  a  fine  figure, 
was  known  to  possess  a  large  fortune,  and  had  a  widely 
extended  reputation  as  a  man  of  ability.  His  partner 
was  certainly  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  room* 
Her  form  was  faultless,  and  her  dress  was  in  the  finest 
taste.  The  splendor  of  her  complexion  was  unrivalled, 
her  eyes  were  black  and  brilliant  as  a  Sybil’s,  and  her 
features  were  in  the  purest  Grecian  style  and  would  have 
seemed  cut  out  of  marble,  but  for  the  carnation  in  her 
cheek.  Always  in  high  spirits,  she  seemed  this  evening, 
peculiarly  gay ;  while  her  partner’s  evident  admiration  of 
her  called  even  a  richer  color  than  usual  into  her  cheek. 
To  Charlotte  Femey  it  was  an  hour  of  triumph,  and 
when,  at  the  close  of  the  ball,  Howard  escorted  her  to 
her  carriage,  her  heart  thrilled  with  the  pride  of  a  con¬ 
quest  which,  she  knew,  was  envied  her  by  half  of  her 
sex  in  the  room. 

The  next  day  Howard  and  Stanhope  met  in  Chesnut 
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street,  and  the  first  words  of  the  former,  after  the  saluta¬ 
tion,  were  in  praise  of  Miss  Femey’s  beauty.  After 
dwelling  on  her  loveliness  for  some  moments,  during 
which  Stanhope  maintained  silence,  or  only  answered  in 
monosyllables,  Howard  said, 

“But  what  was  the  meaning  of  your  smile  last  night. 
Stanhope  1 — there,  you  smile  again  in  the  same  manner.” 

“  I  cannot  see  that  it  has  any  meaning.  You  take  me 
to  task  unfairly.” 

“No  evasion,  Stanhope — I  see  you  imply  something 
by  that  smile  and  to  be  frank  with  you,  I  suspect  you 
are  no  admirer — from  what  cause  I  know  not — of  Miss 
Femey.” 

“  You  do  me  injustice,  Howard,  for  I  have  ever  thought 
Miss  Femey  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  my 
acquaintance.  But  since  you  seem  in  earnest,  I  will  be 
frank  with  you,iand  state  what  it  is  in  Miss  Femey  that 
I  do  not  admire*  In  one  word,  then,  she  is  a  coquette.” 

For  a  minute  Howard  looked  quizzically  into  his 
friend’s  face,  appearing  to  smother  an  inclination  to 
smile,  but,  at  length,  as  if  unable  to  restrain  the  impulse, 
he  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

“  Forgive  me,  Stanhope,”  he  said  at  length,  “  but  it  is 
so  inexpressibly  ludicrous.  I  had  thought,  after  your 
long  harangue,  that  you  were  about  to  tell  me  something 
against  Miss  Femey’s  family,  or  her  education,  or  heaven 
knows  what — but  when  you  made  the  being  a  coquette, 
‘  the  head  and  front  of  her  offending,'  I  could  not  re¬ 
strain  a  laugh,  impertinent  as  it  was.  Why,  my  dear 
fellow,  half  the  girls  we  know  are  coquettes.  Indeed  I 
question  whether  a  woman  is  good  for  much  unless  she 
is  a  bit  of  a  flirt.  I  want  one  of  your  spicy,  handsome 
girls  for  a  wife,  and  not  a  dowdyish  creature,  as  soft  as 
cream,  and  about  as  thick-headed.” 

“I  cannot  agree  with  you  on  that  subject  at  least,” 
said  Stanhope,  “  and  I  think  experience  would  teach  you 
that  little  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  the  married  state 
with  a  confirmed  coquette.  Nor  is  every  one  who  is  not 
a  flirt  a  *  soft,  dowdyish  creature,’  hut  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  often  the  sweetest  as  well  as  the  most  enchant¬ 
ing  of  their  sex.  A  woman — believe  me — who  can 
trifle  with  a  man’s  affections  by  encouraging  or  even 
allowing  attentions  which  she  is  unwilling  to  ratify  by 
marriage,  is,  at  liest,  a  heartless  creature,  incapable  of 
loving  as  a  woman  should  love,  and  deserving  no  pity  if 
her  own  affections,  or  rather  her  vanity,  should  bo  out¬ 
raged.” 

“  You  are  warm,  Stanhope,”  said  his  friend,  “  but  even 
admitting  the  truth — which  I  will  not — of  all  you  say, 
you  have,  as  yet,  failed  to  shew  that  Miss  Femey  is  a 
confirmed  coquette.” 

“  Had  you  known  her  as  long  as  I  have,  you  would 
not  have  doubted  it.  I  could  name  a  dozen  whom  she 
has  heartlessly  jilted,  after  having  given  them  every 
encouragement  except  that  of  words.  Her  conduct  last 
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night  alone  would  have  convinced  any  one  but  a  warm 
admirer  like  you.  Her  every  motion  was  that  of  a 
practised  flirt” 

“  Treason  !  treason !”  laughingly  exclaimed  Howard, 
“  treason  against  one  of  the  brightest  of  her  sex.  I  see 
we  shall  never  agree,  Stanhope,  on  the  merits  of  Miss 
Femey,  so  we  had  better  pass  to  some  other  theme. 
What  say  you  to  dropping  in  at  Parkinson’s  ?” 

Thenceforth  the  two  friends  studiously  avoided  the 
subject,  but  Stanhope  saw,  with  pain,  that  Howard  be¬ 
came  daily  more  attentive  to  Miss  Femey.  We  say 
with  pain,  for  Charlotte  Femey  was  all  that  Stanhope 
had  said.  Beautiful,  witty,  and  an  only  child,  she  had 
grown  up  a  petted  and  spoiled  darling,  proud,  vain,  and 
selfish.  Her  coming  out  produced  no  little  sensation  in 
the  fashionable  world,  for  who  could  refuse  to  admire  the 
brilliant  Miss  Femey  1  Flattery  was  her  daily  food.  At 
seventeen  she  had  refused  a  dozen  offers.  Triumphing 
in  the  admiration  she  excited,  she  began  at  length  to 
think  that  the  other  sex  was  fit  only  to  be  trampled  on, 
and  from  being  a  careless  flirt,  she  became  a  practised 
coquette. 

But  if  her  selfish  heart  was  susceptible  of  love,  Albert 
Howard  had  at  length  roused  its  affections ;  and  almost 
from  the  hour  when  she  first  met  him  she  learned  to 
think  of  him  differently  from  others  of  his  sex.  Yet, 
even  to  him,  she  was  often  wilful,  and  capricious. 
Howard,  however,  admired  her  too  unreservedly  to  per¬ 
ceive  these  faults,  and  intoxicated  by  the  praises  bestowed 
on  her  beauty,  he  urged  his  suit  so  skilfully  and  pereeve- 
ringly  that  at  length  Miss  Femey  consented  to  become 
his  wife. 

For  a  while  the  newly  married  pair  lived  happily,  for 
their  time  was  spent  in  an  uninterrupted  round  of 
amusements, — the  flattery  poured  into  her  ears  abroad, 
and  the  almost  idolatrous  attentions  of  her  husband  at 
home,  sufficing  to  keep  the  bride  in  good  humor.  But 
this  could  not  always  last.  The  entertainments  ensuing 
on  her  marriage  were  at  length  over,  and  the  newly 
wedded  wife  had  now  to  settle  down  into  the  monoto¬ 
nous,  matter-of-fact  routine  of  life.  Of  housewifery  she 
was  completely  ignorant,  so  that  her  servants  constantly 
imposed  on  her,  to  her  husband’s  chagrin,  and  often  dis¬ 
quiet;  while  accustomed  to  habits  of  unlimited  indul¬ 
gence,  she  could  not  bring  herself  down  to  the  sacrifices 
of  time  which  her  duties  required  of  her,  so  that  even 
those  matters  which  she  did  understand  were  almost 
daily  neglected.  She  had  always  spent  her  mornings  in 
promenading  the  most  fashionable  streets,  and  as  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  give  up  the  custom,  she  was 
often  absent  when  her  husband  came  home  to  dinner,  so 
that  he  either  had  to  await  her  return,  or  order  the  meal 
himself  to  be  brought  up.  Nor  was  this  all.  Even  in 
the  evening  the  young  wife  found  it  impossible  to  remain 
at  home  contented.  “She  was  not,”  she  said  “of  a 


domestic  character :  it  would  kill  her  to  be  cooped  up  at 
home,  and  sit  moping  a  whole  evening  alone.”  Her 
husband  was  consequently  forced  to  yield  to  her  wishes. 
Instead  of  enjoying  the  quiet  repose  which  he  delighted  in 
after  the  toils  of  the  day,  and  which  he  had  pictured  to 
himself  as  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  a  married  life, 
he  was  now  dragged  to  the  theatre,  the  ball  room,  con¬ 
certs,  or  wherever  else  his  wife  could  fly  from  her  own 
hearth.  In  these  places,  too,  her  husband  was  only  a 
secondary  character.  Thirsting  for  triumph  as  much  as 
ever,  she  artfully  drew  around  a  crowd  of  admirers,  and 
enjoyed  the  pique  which  she  thus  inflicted  on  younger 
and  unmarried  women.  In  vain  her  husband  expostu¬ 
lated,  she  declared  that  he  was  no  better  than  a  jailor ; 
and  in  these  altercations  Howard  felt  the  full  benefit  of 
that  wit  he  had  so  much  admired.  Instead  of  yielding 
to  her  husband’s  little  humors,  Mrs.  Howard  exacted 
submission  in  every  thing  from  him  as  the  price  of  peace, 
so  that,  though  a  man  of  strong  mind,  he,  at  length,  be¬ 
came  the  mere  slave  of  his  wife.  Every  attempt,  too,  to 
release  himself  proved  fruitless ;  for  he  found  he  could  do 
so  only  at  the  cost  of  continual  discord.  His  love  soon 
perished  under  these  circumstances,  and  he  grew  wholly 
indifferent  to  his  bride,  spending  his  time  away  from  her 
side,  in  the  billiard  room,  the  bar-room,  and  other  places 
of  resort  His  happiness  for  life  was  ruined.  His 
dreams  of  domestic  felicity  were  over,  and  he  sought 
companionship  among  the  vicious  and  abandoned.  But 
we  will  not  longer  trace  his  history.  We  will  give  it  in 
the  words  of  his  old  friend  Stanhope,  who,  one  night,  as 
he  sat  by  his  wife’s  side — for  he  had  long  been  married 
to  one  who  combined  his  ideas  of  a  true  companion — 
related  it  to  her. 

“  Alas !  poor  Howard,”  he  said,  in  reply  to  a  question 
of  his  wife,  asking  why  he  was  so  sad,  “  it  is  his  fate 
which  makes  me  so.  You  know  how  unhappily  he 
married,  and  how  he  has  since  given  himself  up  to  habits 
of  dissipation.  It  is  long  since  his  practice  has  deserted 
him,  and  he  has  been  for  a  year  a  common  drunkard. 
Every  effort  to  reform  him  has  proved  useless.  At  times 
he  would  admit  his  error,  and  shed  maudlin  tears  over 
it ;  but  the  next  day  he  would  be  as  inebriated  *as  ever. 
His  wife’s  father,  you  know,  died  poor,  and  she  has  long 
subsisted  on  the  charity  of  her  relatives.  She  saw  her 
error,  it  is  said,  but  it  was  too  late ;  for  her  husband  was 
irretrievably  a  drunkard.  To-day  he  was  found  drowned, 
and  whether  it  is  a  suicide  or  not  God  only  knows.  His 
wife,  on  hearing  the  news,  fell  into  violent  hysterics,  and 
I  have  just  learned  has  since  died,  leaving  her  little  family 
to  the  charity  of  strangers.  And  all  this  comes  of  being 
a  coquette.” 

“  But  it  is  not  always  so,”  said  Stanhope’s  wife,  her 
eyes  suffused  with  tears,  “  you  should  not  judge  poor 
i  Mrs.  Howard  so  hardly.” 

“  Perhaps  not, — but  when  I  think  of  the  ruin  of  my 
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friend,  and  recollect  how  often  a  woman*s  coquetry  has 
shipwrecked  the  happiness  of  others  equally  as  noble- 
hearted  originally,  I  have  little  pity  for  a  confirmed 
coquette.” 


CHARITY. 

BY  LYDIA  JANE  PIER80N. 

How  meekly  beautiful  she  moves 
Along  the  embattled  line  of  life. 
Regardless  of  the  pomp,  and  power. 

That  mingles  in  the  strife. 

The  glittering  toys  that  strew  the  way, 
Have  no  attraction  in  her  eyes, 

How  dim  they  seem  beside  the  pearl 
That  on  her  bosom  lies. 

She  bears  no  sword  amid  the  fray, 

She  seeks  no  laurel,  no  renown ; 

What  should  she  do  with  earthly  lay 
Who  heirs  a  heavenly  crown  ? 

She  seeks  not,  heeds  not  man's  applause, 
She  knows 't  is  but  a  passing  wind  ; 

And  his  revilinga/  scoffs,  and  taunts 
Fall  harmless  on  her  mind. 

Careless  of  these  she  passes  on. 

With  searching  eye,  and  heeding  ear, 
With  heart  that  feels  for  every  moan. 

And  pities  every  tear. 

T  is  hers  to  raise  the  prostrate  form, 

To  staunch  the  wound  with  tender  art; 
To  lay  rich  leaves  of  Gilead’s  balm 
Upon  the  bleeding  heart. 

To  turn  the  lifted  blade  away, 

And  shield  the  trembler  from  the  blow ; 
To  lead  the  weary  on  their  way, 

And  soothe  the  wanderer’s  woe. 

To  aid  the  bending  form  of  age, 

And  cheer  its  path  of  pain,  and  gloom ; 
Pointing  the  dim  eye  to  the  day 
That  sets  not  in  the  tomb. 

And  see  close  folded  to  her  breast 
The  outcast  little  orphan’s  form ; 

She  gives  it  clothing,  food,  and  rest, 

And  shields  it  from  the  storm. 

Her  eyes  and  heart  are  heavenward  still ; 
Her  hands  are  to  her  fellows  given ; 

To  bind  each  wound,  to  soothe  each  ill, 
And  lead  the  weak  toward  heaven. 

What  though  her  eyes  are  sometimes  wet, 
When  venom’d  arrow’s  pierce  her  breast ; 
And  blood  drips  from  her  weary  feet 
That  know  no  earthly  rest ; 

Still  He  whose  footsteps  she  pursues, 
Heals  all  her  wounds  with  holy  love ; 

And  dries  her  tears  with  visions  blest 
Of  her  own  Home  above. 


THE  ROYAL  BRIDE. 

Thebe  was  a  bridal  in  the  palace — the  bridal  of  the 
eldest  and  most  lovely  Princess,— a  girl  in  the  bud  of 
life — the  spring-time  of  existence,  a  beautiful  creature, 
radiant  in  smiles,  exquisitely  graceful ;  and  a  powerful 
alliance  had  been  formed  worthy  of  a  Princess  so  lovely. 

Her  dress  was  richly  decorated  with  jewels ;  the  long 
silver  veil  fell  to  her  feet,  and  a  crown  of  gold,  surmounted 
by  a  chaplet  of  orange  flowers  rested  on  her  brow.  At 
the  altar  stood  the  priest,  surrounded  by  the  Emperor  and 
Empress,  the  Ambassador  and  court,  waiting  with  eager¬ 
ness  the  coming  of  the  bride. 

"  Ah !  my  daughter,”  said  the  Emperor,  as  the  Princess 
approached,  “  thou  hast  delayed  coming !”  and  he  led  her 
forward. 

The  Ambassador  slowly  knelt  down,  averting  his  head 
from  the  guests,  and  the  Princess  followed  his  example, 
seemingly  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the  court; 
suddenly  her  eyes  met  those  of  the  Ambassador  fixed 
upon  her,  and  turning  deadly  pale,  she  made  a  sign  for 
the  ceremony  to  commence ;  the  ring  was  placed  upon 
her  finger,  and  her  small  white  hand  rested  for  one 
moment  in  the  Ambassador's;  the  blessing  was  pro¬ 
nounced;  the  heads  of  both  were  meekly  bent;  and 
glancing  timidly  at  the  still  kneeling  bridegroom,  the 
Princess  rose  and  knelt  to  her  father.  He  raised  her  in 
his  arms ;  and,  turning  to  the  Empress,  presented  to  the 
court  the  youthful  Queen  of  Germany.  “God  bless  her, 
— may  she  be  happy,”  was  the  thrilling  exclamation,  as 
the  bridal  party  left  the  saloon,  followed  by  the  younger 
sisters  of  the  bride,  and  the  graceful  mirth-loving  courtiers. 
“  What,  in  tears  1”  said  the  Empress  kindly,  when  her 
daughter,  overpowered  by  her  concealed  emotion,  sobbed 
violently  on  her  mother's  bosom,  “  this  is  not  right,  my 
child,  trust  me  you  shall  hear  of  us  often,  and  though 
absent,  we  shall  never  forget  you;  let  me  dry  away 
your  tears,  for,  hark!  I  hear  sounds; — footsteps  are 
approaching.” 

“  I  trust  your  Majesty  will  pardon  me,”  said  the  Am¬ 
bassador  hurriedly,  retreating  on  beholding  the  Queen  of 
Germany  done,  for  the  Empress  had  retired.  “  I  was  not 
aWare  your  Majesty  was  here,  this  pavilion  is  generally 
deserted.” 

“  So  it  would  be  now,  but  I  have  come  hither  to  see 
the  sun  set  for  the  last  time  in  mine  own  land,  and  to 
listen  to  the  sound  of  my  favorite  band,  playing  beneath 
these  windows;  you  cannot  blame  me.” 

“  My  liege  Lady,  I  would  not  dare  to  breathe  a  word  of 
disrespect  against  one  so  good  and  beautiful.  Believe 
me,  I  would  die  to  save  you  one  moment's  agony.” 

“  Nay,  is  life  so  utterly  valueless  ?” 

“  Utterly,  for  its  only  charm  is  lost” 

“  Impossible,”  said  the  Queen  softly,  “  you  have  much 
to  live  for, — fame,  wealth,  and  doubtless  love  is  yours ; 
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gay  there  is  another  for  whom  you  would  die — save 
me.” 

“  Nay,  but  one — forgive  me,  liege  Lady,  but  one ;  she 
cannot  be  mine — she  is  lost  for  ever  to  me.” 

“  I  pity  you,”  said  the  Queen,  tears  rushing  to  her  eyes, 
“is  she  wedded— that  false  one,  is  she  wedded  1” 

“  Yes,  oh !  yes ;  but  she  was  not  false,  I  did  not  dare 
to  tell  my  love.  I  knelt  and  prayed  for  strength  to  wish 
her  happiness.  I  have  asked  it  for  her,  but  she  knows  it 
not.” 

“  Were  your  situations  in  life  equal,”  again  said  the 
Queen. 

“  No  r  he  answered,  “  she  was  far  above  me — too  good 
— too  beautiful  for  me.” 

“  Ah !  had  she  not  been  wedded,  I  could  have  given 
you  rank,  wealth  equal  to  hers,  and  bestowed  her  on  you ; 
should  you  have  been  happy  ?” 

“  Lady,  she  did  not — could  not  love  me ;  judge  my 
feelings  when  unrepiningly  she  gave  her  hand  unto  an¬ 
other.  Lady,  you  do  not  know  my  misery.” 

“How  canst  thou  tell  that'?”  said  the  Queen,  her 
cheeks  turning  lividly  white  at  the  warmth  with  which 
he  spoke.  “  If  youth  was  exempt  from  trials,  how  could 
we  feel  for  other’s  sorrows ;  if  I  had  none  of  my  own,  I 
could  not  this  night  weep  with  you.” 

“Trials,  Lady !”  said  the  Ambassador. 

“  Yes,  bitter  trials — very  bitter ;  but  it  is  not  meet  thus 
to  explain  the  secrets  of  my  heart;  let  me  bid  you  be 
happy,  and,  for  ever,  farewell.” 

“  For  ever,  farewell ! — why  ? — dearest  Lady,  why  1— 
say,  in  aught  have  I  offended  you ;  forgive  me,  I  implore, 
part  not  in  anger  with  me,  turn  and  look  kindly  on  me 
again  1”  and  the  kneeling  Ambassador  caught  the  bottom 
of  her  robe,  “  believe  me,  I  had  not  dared  to  tell  you  of 
my  love,  but  when  you  spoke  so  kindly  to  me,  and  you 
told  me  of  wealth  and  fame,  what  was  worth  living  for, 
when  I  was  losing  you!” 

“  Oh,  my  God,  have  mercy ;  he  returns  my  love ! — 
protect  me,  pity  me,  weak,  sinful  that  I  am ; — I,  whose 
heart  is  his, — how  can  I  meet  his  Sovereign.”  Saying 
which,  the  Queen  fell  prostrate  to  the  earth,  supported 
by  the  Ambassador.  “Leave  me,  leave  me,”  she  said, 
when  she  opened  her  eyes ;  “  leave  me  alone,  now ;  but, 
oh !  do  not  breathe  to  a  single  soul  my  weak  confession 
of  to-night.” 

“Never — never.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  stay  to 
oppress  you  with  professions  of  a  love  you  may  not  re¬ 
turn.  I  have  caused  you  this  unhappiness;  but  do 
not  reproach  me,  spare  me;  for  your  anger  I  cannot 
bear.  Keep  this  as  a  memorial  of  one  who  loved 
you,  one  who  must  ever  love  you — my  first,  my  last 
love,  farewell.” 

The  Queen  gazed  at  the  picture  given  to  her,  and 
drawing  from  her  bosom  a  cross  placed  it  in  the  hand  of 
the  Ambassador ;  he  pressed  the  hand  that  offered  it  to 


his  lips,  and  rushing  through  the  corridor  returned  no 
more.  On  arriving,  with  the  youthful  bride,  at  the  court 
of  Germany,  he  threw  up  his  diplomatic  engagement,  and 
quitted  the  court  for  ever;  hut  after  the  night  of  their 
mutual  confession,  he  never  saw  the  Queen.  She  lived 
but  a  few  months,  and  died  gazing  on  the  picture  of  her 
heart’s  idol. 

Of  the  Ambassador  little  is  known,  save  that  a  monk 
of  the  order  of  La  Trappe,  requested,  when  dying,  that 
masses  might  be  said  regularly  for  his  soul,  and  the  soul 
of  her  who  presented  to  him  that  small  fiUagret  cross. 


LILIAN. 

BY  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

Airy,  fairy  Lilian, 

Flitting,  fairy  Lilian, 

When  I  ask  her  if  she  love  me, 

Claps  her  liny  hands  above  me. 
Laughing  all  Bhe  can ; 

She  ’ll  not  tell  me  if  she  love  me, 

Cruel  little  Lilian. 

When  my  passion  seeks 
Pleasance  in  love-sighs. 

She,  looking  through  and  through  me, 
Thoroughly  to  undo  me, 

Smiling,  never  speaks ; 

So  innocent — arch,  so  cunning — simple, 
From  beneath  her  purpled  wimple, 
Glancing  with  black-beaded  eyes 
Till  the  lightning  laughters  dimple, 

The  baby  roses  in  her  cheeks. 
Then  away  she  flies. 

Prythee  weep,  my  Lilian ! 

Gaiety  without  eclipse 
Wcaricth  me,  May  Lilian; 

Through  my  very  heart  it  thrilleth 
When  from  crimson  threaded  lips 
Silver  treble  laughter  thrilleth ; 

Prythee  weep.  May  Lilian. 

Praying  all  I  can, 

If  prayers  will  not  hush  thee. 

Airy  Lilian, 

Like  a  rose-leaf  I  will  crush  thee, 

Fairy  Lilian. 


The  flower  beheld  the  star  above. 

And  longed  to  reach  its  airy  love. 

But  longed  in  vain.  A  dew-drop  fell 
Into  the  soft  and  fragrant  bell, 

And  then  the  star  was  imaged  there, 

As  if  it  dropt  from  upper  air ; 

And  gliding  down  from  Heaven  had  come, 

To  find  on  Earth,  a  kindred  home.  Stirling. 
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THE  MINISTER’S  DINNER. 

BY  LTDIA  JANE  PIERSON. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  N - was  a  man  of  excellent 

temper,  generous  feelings,  and  well  cultivated  mind,  but 
he  was  eccentric  even  to  oddity.  He  was  a  powerful 
preacher,  and  his  ministration  was  blest  to  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  many  in  his  parish.  At  the  age  of  thirty-four  he 
became  enamored  of  a  beautiful  light-hearted  girl  of 
seventeen,  daughter  to  one  of  his  richest  parishioners, 
and  who  imagined  that  to  refuse  the  hand  of  the  minister 
would  be  a  sin  bordering  hard  upon  the  unpardonable. 
Well,  the  marriage  was  consummated,  the  bride’s  fat 
portion  paid ;  and  the  husband,  as  husbands  in  their  first 
love  are  apt  to  do,  gave  in  to  the  humor  of  his  wife,  and 
accompanied  her  to  several  festive  parties  given  by  his 
wealthy  neighbors,  in  honor  of  his  marriage. 

The  happy  couple  were  sitting  together  in  their  com¬ 
fortable  parlour,  one  evening  toward  spring,  the  reverend 
gentleman  studying  the  Venerable  Bede,  and  his  wife 
equally  intent  upon  a  plate  of  the  latest  fashions,  when 
she  suddenly  looked  up  with  an  expression  between  hope 
and  fear,  and  thus  addressed  her  companion, 

“  My  dear  husband  I  have  a  request  to  make.” 

“  Well,  Nancy,  any  thing  consistent.” 

“  You  do  not  imagine  that  I  would  make  an  inconsist¬ 
ent  request,  surely  1” 

“  No— not  a  request  that  you  considered  inconsistent. 
But  come,  what  is  it!” 

“  Why,  my  dear  sir,”  and  her  voice  trembled  a  little, 
“  we  have  been  to  several  parties  among  the  neighboring 
gentry,  and  now  I  think  that  to  maintain  our  position 
in  society  we  should  make  a  party  too.”  The  minister 
looked  blank. 

“  What  sort  of  a  party,  Nancy !”  he  said  at  length. 

“  Why,”  she  replied,  “  such  a  party  as  those  we  have 
attended.  We  must  make  an  elegant  dinner,  and  have 
dancing  after  it.” 

“Dancing!  in  a  minister’s  house!”  ejaculated  Mr. 
N - . 

“Why,  yes,  certainly,”  replied  his  wife,  coaxingly. 
“  You  will  not  dance,  the  party  will  be  mine;  and  then 
we  have  been  to  similar  parties  all  winter.” 

“  True,  true,”  he  muttered  with  a  perplexed  air,  and 
sat  silent  for  some  time  as  if  considering.  At  length  he 
spoke.  “Yes,  Nancy,  you  may  make  a  party,  give  a 
dinner,  and  if  the  guests  desire  it  you  may  dance.” 

“  Thank  you,  love,”  she  cried,  putting  her  arms  around 
his  neck. 

“  But  I  have  some  stipulations  to  make  about  it,”  he 
said,  “  I  must  select  and  invite  the  guests,  and  you  must  al¬ 
low  me  to  place  some  of  my  favorite  dishes  upon  the  table.” 

“All  as  you  please,  love,”  she  answered  delightedly, 
“but  when  shall  it  be!” 


“Next  Wednesday  if  you  please.” 

“  But  our  furniture  and  window  draperies  are  very  old 
fashioned.  Is  it  not  time  we  had  new !” 

“  I  should  think  it  hardly  necessary  to  re-fumish  our 
rooms,  Nancy.  All  our  furniture  is  excellent  of  its  kind.” 

“But  our  smooth  carpets,  white  draperies,  and  cane 
chairs  have  such  a  cold  look,  do  consent  to  have  the 
rooms  new  fitted,  we  can  move  these  things  to  the  un¬ 
furnished  chambers.” 

“  And  of  what  use  will  they  be  in  those  rooms  which 
we  never  occupy  !  Besides,  it  is  near  spring,  and  to  fit 
up  now  for  winter  is  superfluous.” 

“  Well,  I  would  not  care,”  she  persisted,  “  only  people 
will  call  us  parsimonious  and  ungenteel.” 

“  Oh,  if  that  is  all,”  he  said  gaily,  “  I  will  promise  to 
expend  a  thousand  dollars  on  the  evening  of  the  party, 
not  in  furniture,  but  in  a  manner  which  will  be  far  more 
grateful  to  our  guests,  and  profitable  to  ourselves,  and 
which  shall  exonerate  us  from  all  imputation  of  parsi¬ 
mony  ;  and  you  may  expend  in  dress,  eatables  and  dessert 
just  what  sum  you  please,  and  do  not  forget  the  wines.” 
And  so  the  colloquy  ended.  He  resumed  his  studies, 
and  she  gave  her  mind  to  the  consideration  of  the  dress 
which  would  be  most  becoming;  and  the  viands  that 
were  most  expensive.  The  next  day  she  went  busily 
about  her  preparations,  wondering  all  the  time  how  her 
husband  would  expend  his  thousand  dollars,  but  as  she 
had  discovered  something  of  the  eccentricity  of  his  cha¬ 
racter,  she  doubted  not  that  he  meant  to  give  an  agreeable 
surprise ;  and  her  curiosity  grew  so  great  that  she  could 
hardly  sleep  during  the  interval. 

At  length  the  momentous  day  arrived.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  were  all  complete,  and  Mrs.  N - retired  to  per¬ 

form  the  all-important  business  of  arraying  her  fine 
person  in  fine  attire.  She  lingered  long  at  the  toilette, 
relying  on  the  fashionable  unpunctuality  of  fashionable 
people,  and  when  the  hour  struck,  left  her  chamber 
arrayed  like  Judith  of  old  gloriously,  to  allure  the  eyes 
of  all  who  should  look  upon  her,  and  full  of  sweet  smiles 
and  graces,  notwithstanding  the  uncomfortable  pinching 
of  her  shoes  and  corsets.  Her  husband  met  her  in  the 
hall. 

“  Our  guests  have  all  arrived,”  he  said,  and  opened 
the  door  of  the  reviewing  room.  Wonderful !  wonderful ! 
What  a  strange  assembly.  There  were  congregated  the 
cripple,  the  maimed,  and  the  blind ;  the  palsied,  the  ex¬ 
treme  aged,  and  a  group  of  children  from  the  almshouse, 
who  regarded  the  fine  lady,  some  with  wide  open  mouths, 
others  with  both  hands  in  their  hair,  while  some  peeped 
from  behind  furniture,  to  the  covert  of  which  they  had 
retreated  from  her  dazzling  presence.  She  was  petrified 
with  astonishment,  then  a  dash  of  displeasure  crossed  her 
face,  till  having  ran  her  eyes  over  the  grotesque  assembly, 
she  met  the  comically  grave  expression  of  her  husband’s 
countenance,  when  she  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter, 
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THE  LADY’S 


during  the  paroxisms  of  which  the  bursting  of  her  corset 
laces  could  be  distinctly  heard  by  the  company. 

“  Nancy !”  at  length  said  her  husband,  sternly.  8he 
suppressed  her  mirth,  stammered  an  excuse,  and  added, 

“You  will  forgive  me,  and  believe  yourselves  quite 
welcome.” 

“  That  is  well  done,”  whispered  Mr.  N - ,  “  then, 

my  friends,”  he  said,  “  as  my  wife  is  not  acquainted  with 
you  I  will  make  a  few  presentations.”  Then  leading  her 
toward  an  emaciated  creature,  whose  distorted  limbs  were 
unable  to  support  his  body,  he  said,  “This  gentleman, 
Nancy,  is  the  Reverend  Mr.  Niles,  who  in  his  youth  tra¬ 
velled  and  endured  much  in  the  cause  of  our  common 
Master.  A  violent  rheumatism,  induced  by  colds,  con¬ 
tracted  among  the  new  settlements  of  the  west,  where 
he  was  employed  m  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  poor, 
has  reduced  him  to  his  present  condition.  This  lady, 
his  wife,  has  piously  sustained  him,  and  by  her  own 
labor  procured  a  maintenance  for  herself  and  him.  But 
she  is  old  and  feeble  now  as  you  see.” 

Then  turning  to  a  group  with  silver  locks  and  thread¬ 
bare  coats,  he  continued,  “  These  are  soldiers  of  the  re¬ 
volution.  They  were  all  sons  of  rich  men.  They  went 
out  in  their  young  strength  to  defend  their  oppressed 
country.  They  endured  hardships,  toils,  and  sufferings, 
such  as  we  hardly  deem  it  possible  for  men  to  endure  and 
live ;  they  returned  home  at  the  close  of  the  war,  maimed 
in  their  limbs,  and  with  broken  constitutions,  to  find  their 
patrimonies  destroyed  by  fire,  or  the  chances  of  war,  or 
their  property  otherwise  filched  and  wrested  from  them. 
And  these  worthy  men  live  in  poverty  and  neglect  in  the 
land  for  the  prosperity  of  which  they  sacrificed  their  all. 
These  venerable  ladies  are  wives  of  these  patriots,  and 
widows  of  others  who  have  gone  to  their  reward.  They 
could  tell  you  tales  that  would  thrill  your  heart,  and 
make  it  better.  This  is  the  celebrated  and  learned  Dr. 

B - ,  who  saved  hundreds  of  lives  during  the  spotted 

epidemic.  But  his  great  success  roused  the  animosity  of 
his  medical  brethren,  who  succeeded  in  ruining  his  prac¬ 
tice,  and  when  blindness  came  upon  him,  he  was  for¬ 
gotten  by  those  whom  he  had  delivered  from  death. 
This  lovely  creature  is  his  only  child,  and  she  is  mother¬ 
less.  She  leads  him  daily  by  the  hand,  and  earns  the 
food  she  sets  before  him.  Yet  her  learning  and  accom¬ 
plishments  are  wonderful,  and  she  is  the  author  of  those 

exquisite  poems  which  appear  occasionally  in  the - 

Magazine.  These  children  were  orphaned  in  infancy 
by  the  Asiatic  cholera,  and  their  sad  hearts  have  seldom 
been  cheered  by  a  smile,  or  their  palates  regaled  by 
delicious  food.  Now  dry  your  eyes,  love,  and  lead  on 
to  the  dining-room.” 

She  obeyed,  and  notwithstanding  her  emotions,  the 
thumping  of  coarse  shoes,  and  rattling  of  sticks,  crutches, 
and  wooden  legs  behind  her,  well  nigh  threw  her  into 
another  indecorous  laugh.  1 


To  divert  her  attention  she  glanced  over  the  table. 
There  stood  the  dishes  for  which  her  husband  had 
stipulated,  in  the  shape  of  two  monstrous,  homely-look- 
ing  meat  pies,  and  two  enormous  platters  of  baked  meats 
and  vegetables,  looking  like  mighty  mountains  among 
the  delicate  viands  that  she  had  prepared  for  the  refined 
company  which  she  expected.  She  took  her  place,  and 
prepared  to  do  the  table  honors,  but  her  husband,  after 
a  short  thanksgiving  to  the  Bountiful  God,  addressed  the 
company  with,  “  Now,  my  brethren,  help  yourselves  and 
one  another,  to  whatever  you  deem  preferable.  I  will 
wait  upon  the  children.” 

A  hearty  and  jovial  meal  was  made,  the  minister 
setting  the  example,  and  as  the  hearts  of  the  old  soldiers 
were  warmed  with  wine,  they  became  garrulous,  and  each 
recounted  some  wonderful  or  thrilling  adventure  of  the 
revolutionary  war ;  and  the  old  ladies  told  their  tales  of 
privation  and  suffering,  and  interwove  with  them  the  his¬ 
tories  of  fathers,  brothers,  or  lovers,  who  died  for  liberty. 

Mrs.  N - was  sobbing  convulsively  when  her  hus¬ 

band  came  round,  and  touching  her  shoulder,  whispered, 

“  My  love,  shall  we  have  dancing  1”  That  word  with 
its  ludicrous  associations,  fairly  threw  her  into  hysterics, 
and  she  laughed  and  wept  at  once. 

When  she  became  quiescent  Mr.  N - thus  addressed 

the  company. 

“  I  fear  my  friends  that  you  will  think  my  wife  a  frivo¬ 
lous,  inconsistent  creature,  and  I  must,  therefore,  apolo¬ 
gize  for  her.  We  were  married  only  last  fall,  and  have 
attended  several  gay  parties,  which  our  rich  neighbors 
gave  in  honor  of  our  nuptials,  and  my  wife  thought  it 
would  be  genteel  to  give  a  dinner  in  return.  I  consented 
on  conditions,  one  of  which  was  that  I  should  invite  the 
guests.  So  being  a  professed  minister  of  Him  who  was 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  I  followed  to  the  letter  his 
command,  *  But  when  thou  makest  a  feast  call  the  poor, 
the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind,  Ac.9  you  all  recollect 

the  passage.  Mrs.  N - ,  not  knowing  who  her  guests 

were  to  be,  is  highly  delighted  with  the  ruse  I  have 
played,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  so  noble 
and  honorable  a  company  assembled  this  winter.  My 
wife  desired  new  furniture,  lest  we  should  be  deemed 
parsimonious,  and  I  pledged  myself  to  expend  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  a  manner  more  pleasing  to  our  guests, 
and  which  should  obviate  any  such  imputation.” 

Then  addressing  the  children,  he  said, 

“You  will  each  be  removed  to-morrow  to  excellent 
places,  and  if  you  continue  to  be  industrious,  and  per¬ 
fectly  honest  in  word  and  deed,  you  will,  become  respec¬ 
table  members  of  society.  To  you,  Dr.  B - ,  under 

God  I  owe  my  life.  I  did  not  know  your  locality,  neither 
had  I  heard  of  your  misfortunes  until  a  few  days  since. 
I  can  never  repay  the  debt  I  owe  you,  but  if  you  and 
your  daughters  will  accept  the  neat  furnished  house 
adjoining  mine,  I  will  see  that  you  never  want  again. 
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To  you,  patriot  fathers,  and  these  nursing  mothers  of 
our  country,  I  present  the  one  thousand  dollars.  It  is 
just  one  hundred  dollars  to  each  soldier,  and  soldier’s 
widow.  It  is  a  mere  trifle.  No  thanks  my  friends. 
You,  Mr.  Niles,  are  my  hither  in  the  Lord.  Under  your 
preaching  I  first  became  convinced  of  sin,  and  it  was 
your  voice  that  brought  me  the  words  of  salvation.  You 
will  remain  in  my  house.  I  have  a  room  prepared  for 
you,  arid  a  pious  servant  to  attend  you.  It  is  time  you 
were  at  peace,  and  your  excellent  lady  relieved  of  her 
heavy  burden.”  The  crippled  preacher  fell  prostrate  on 
the  carpet,  and  poured  out  such  thanksgiving  and  prayer, 

as  found  way  to  the  heart  of  Mrs.  N - ,  who  ultimately 

became  a  meek  and  pious  woman,  a  fit  help  mate  for  a 
devoted  gospel  minister. 


THE  MERMAN. 

BY  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

Who  would  be 
A  merman  bold. 

Sitting  alone. 

Singing  alone 
Under  the  aea. 

With  a  crown  of  gold, 

I  would  be  a  merman  bold ; 

I  would  sit  and  sing  the  whole  of  the  day ; 

I  would  fill  the  sea-halls  with  a  voice  of  power ; 

But  at  night  1  would  roam  abroad  and  play 
With  the  mermaids  in  and  out  of  the  rocks, — 
Dressing  their  hair  with  the  white  sea-flower, 

And,  holding  them  back  by  their  flowing  locks, 

I  would  kiss  them  often  under  the  sea. 

And  kiss  them  again  till  they  kissed  me 
Laughingly,  laughingly; 

And  then  we  would  wander  away,  away, 

To  the  pale  green  sea-groves  straight  and  high 
Chasing  each  other  merrily. 

There  would  be  neither  moon  nor  star ; 

But  the  wave  would  make  music  above  us  far; 

Low  thunder  and  light  in  the  magic  night,— 

Neither  moon  nor  star. 

We  would  call  aloud  in  the  dreamy  dells, 

Call  to  each  other,  and  whoop  and  cry 
All  night  merrily,  merrily ; 

They  would  pelt  mo  with  starry  spangles  and  shells, 
Laughing  and  clapping  their  hands  between. 

All  night,  merrily,  merrily ; 

But  I  would  throw  to  them  back  in  mine 
Tuskis,  and  agate,  and  almondine ; 

Then,  leaping  out  upon  them  unseen, 

1  would  kiss  them  often  under  the  sea. 

And  kiss  them  again  till  they  kissed  me 
Laughingly,  laughingly. 

Oh!  what  a  happy  life  were  tkine 
Under  the  hollow-hung  ocean  green  ! 

Soft  are  the  moss-beds  under  the  sea ; 

We  would  live  merrily,  merrily. 


FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

BY  LOUIS  FITZGERALD  TASISTRO. 

The  influence  of  the  softer  sex  upon  society  is  now  60 
generally  acknowledged,  that  any  argument  to  prove  this 
to  be  the  case,  would  be  useless  and  out  of  place.  We 
can  only  confess  the  fact  and  rejoice  in  it !  We  rejoice 
in  it,  because  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  exerted  for  beneficial 
ends.  We  see,  that  where  female  influence  is  the  most 
freely  admitted,  there  will  be  the  best  feelings  of  humanity 
most  successfully  cultivated.  Now,  this  is  tantamount 
to  admitting  that  the  gentle  sex  exercises  its  power  wisely 
and  beneficially,  and  we  wish  to  acknowledge  this ;  we 
wish  to  do  full  justice  to  the  admirable  virtues,  to  the  high 
principles  of  woman.  Predestined  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  to  be  the  companion  and  helpmate  of  man, 
through  all  ages,  history  has  furnished  us  with  abundant 
proofs  that  woman  has  fulfilled  the  intentions  of  the 
bountiful  and  merciful  God,  who  gave  her  to  man  to  be 
the  guerdon  of  his  merits,  the  sweetener  of  his  toils,  the 
joyful  and  sympathizing  partner  of  his  hours  of  gladness, 
the  sure  and  certain  refuge  to  whom  he  might  fly,  with¬ 
out  a  doubt,  without  a  fear,  for  comfort  and  consolation, 
when  the  clouds  of  adversity,  the  frowns  of  a  hard-hearted 
world  should  beset  him.  Yes !  when  cold  looks,  indiffer¬ 
ence,  and  mistrust,  meet  him  on  every  side,  when  poverty, 
sickness,  and  old  age,  overtake  him,  man  still  has  one 
Ebenezcr,  one  rock,  sure  and  steadfast,  one  well  of  sweet 
water,  one  green  oasis  in  the  desert  of  life — he  has  the 
never-failing,  wondrous  love  and  tenderness,  springing 
in  perennial  freshness  from  the  heart  of  woman ! 

Now,  while  acknowledging  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
generally  beneficent  and  kindly  influences  of  woman’s 
love  upon  society,  we  must  be  careful  to  remember,  that 
though  the  soil  be  fruitful,  weeds  may  spring, — nay,  will 
spring ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  universal  import  that  the 
naturally  glorious  characters  of  the  female  sex  be  not  lost 
from  the  want  of  cultivation,  or  destroyed  by  an  improper 
and  mischievous  system. 

The  only  legitimate  object  of  education  is  to  enable  the 
individual  properly  to  fulfil  his  or  her  duties.  Woman 
by  the  decree  and  ordinance  of  her  Maker,  was  intended 
to  be  a  helpmate  to  man,  and  we  think  that  we  are 
correct  in  assuming  that,  by  the  term,  something  more 
is  expressed  than  the  duties  of  a  wife.  We  believe  that 
the  whole  human  family  is  implied  by  the  term  man. 
When  a  young  woman  has  so  far  completed  her  educa¬ 
tion,  that  it  is  no  longer  the  principal  business  of  her 
life,  and  returns  to  her  father’s  house,  the  duties  for  the 
due  performance  of  which,  she  alone  is  responsible, 
commence.  She  must  be  capable  of  affording  her  share 
to  the  agremena ,  comforts  and  pleasures  of  the  domestic 
hearth.  She  must  be  ready  to  sympathize  with  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  the  various  inmates.  She  must  be  able 
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to  discourse  sensibly  and  modestly  upon  the  different 
subjects  that  form  the  topics  of  conversation  in  the 
general  circle.  If  the  rank  and  situation  of  her  family 
be  even  of  the  highest  grade,  she  must,  nevertheless, 
have  a  correct  idea  of  the  value  of  money.  It  is  not 
meant  by  this,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  she 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  cost  of  every  article  of 
domestic  use,  but  that  she  should  have  some  general 
knowledge  of  what  style  of  living  can  be  supported  by 
incomes  varying  considerably  above  and  below  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  her  own  family.  Nothing  can  be  more 
mortifying  than  the  constant  aiming  of  young  ladies 
for  expensive  luxuries,  which,  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  family,  it  would  be  unwise  to  grant,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  are  often  allowed  at  the  expense  of  serious 
inconvenience  and  the  self-denial  of  comforts,  and  even 
necessaries,  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  family. 

How  often  does  it  happen  that  sullenness,  tears,  and 
anger  on  the  part  of  a  young  girl  follow  the  refusal  of 
her  unreasonable  wishes.  Now,  we  think  too  well  of 
the  female  heart  to  believe  that  these  annoyances  proceed 
from  bad  feeling.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  they  pro¬ 
ceed  from  defects  in  early  education.  A  girl  at  school  is 
seldom  taught  any  thing  concerning  household  expenses. 
She  generally  has  some  notions  of  the  means  of  the 
family,  but  she  is  ignorant  of  the  expenses  attendant 
upon  its  particular  station  in  society.  Perhaps  she  may 
have  a  young  female  friend,  whose  family  appear  in 
much  the  same  style  as  her  own.  She  sees  that  this 
friend  indulges  in  the  various  luxuries  of  life  to  an 
extent  denied  to  herself ;  and  it  does  not  enter  into  her 
mind  to  consider  that  the  wealth  of  her  friend’s  family 
may,  perhaps,  be  double  that  of  her  own.  Another 
cause  of  this  wilful  conduct  is,  that  she  has  not  been 
taught  the  habit  of  self-denial.  She  has  never  been 
made  to  understand  that  it  is  a  duty  to  forego  her  own 
inclinations  when  incompatible  with  those  of  others. 
Generosity  and  self-denial  may  have  been  applauded 
as  virtues,  but  have  not  been  inculcated  as  paramount 
duties.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  after  life  she  may 
practice  both,  but  at  the  same  time,  consider  them  as 
works  of  supererogation. 

Another  duty  closely  allied  to  self-denial  is  obedience. 
In  these  days,  this  word  seems  harsh,  but  there  is  no  other 
word  that  will  impress  that  duty  which  is  imposed  on 
the  sex,  not  by  man,  but  by  a  higher  power.  We  fully 
acknowledge  that  this  duty  is  strongly  inculcated  at 
school,  but  it  is  only  the  duty  of  obeying  teachers  and 
governesses.  Obedience  to  parents  is  taught  as  a  matter 
of  form ;  but,  if  we  look  at  the  conduct  of  young  ladies, 
we  shall  see  that  it  is  a  matter  of  form  only.  If  a  father 
interferes  with  the  choice  of  her  associates,  the  grown-up 
daughter  considers  it  an  unjustifiable  interference,  a  piece 
of  parental  tyranny  that  is  not  to  be  borne.  If  the  father 
remains  firm,  and  refuses  to  admit  the  chosen  friend  or 


acquaintance  to  his  house,  and  of  course  not  to  allow  his 
daughter  to  visit  his  family,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  young  lady  will  take  some  underhand  method  of 
cultivating  the  acquaintance.  A  walk  in  the  country,  a 
ramble  through  some  public  garden,  or  a  morning  visit, 
by  appointment,  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend,  are  the 
not  unfrequent  means  taken  to  cheat  and  set  at  naught 
the  parental  authority.  What  mischief  does  this  en¬ 
gender  1  — dissimulation  in  all  its  branches  are  the  con¬ 
comitants  of  this  breach  of  discipline.  Perhaps  a  male 
acquaintance  may  be  made,  and  friendship  may  ripen 
into  love.  The  case  is  made  known  to  the  angry  father, 
who  refuses  his  consent.  If  the  lovefs  be  inclined  to 
carry  disobedience  still  farther,  and  marry  without  his 
consent,  poverty  and  all  its  attendant  evils  may  follow 
in  the  train.  Even  under  the  most  mitigated  circum¬ 
stances,  stolen  matches  generally  turn  out  ill.  Estranged 
friends  arise  on  both  sides.  The  young  couple  are, 
perhaps,  without  any  friends  or  acquaintances  in  the 
world,  living  in  a  state  of  constant  mortification  and 
neglect,  and  repining  and  repenting  the  choice  each  has 
made.  This  is  no  overdrawn  picture  of  the  evils  attend¬ 
ant  upon  disobedience. 

Disobedience  on  the  part  of  a  wife  to  the  expressed  or 
implied  wishes  of  her  husband  is  still  worse ;  and  yet,  it 
is  more  lightly  thought  of  than  the  duty  to  parents.  In 
this  case,  not  only  is  there  a  positive  breach  of  a  contract 
ratified  by  a  solemn  oath,  and  of  the  direct  commands  of 
the  Creator,  but  there  is  direct  worldly  misery  conse¬ 
quent  upon  it  The  husband  becomes  jealous,  morose, 
and  sullen;  perhaps  cruel  and  unjust.  It  matters  not 
that  his  commands  were  unreasonable, — perhaps  of  a 
trifling  nature, — the  evils  arc  the  same,  and  might  have 
been  avoided,  particularly  if  they  were  trifling.  We 
must  be  understood  not  to  recommend  obedience  to  a 
husband  when  that  obedience  implies  a  breach  of  higher 
duties;  but  this  seldom  happens.  We  arc  aware  that 
there  is  a  rigorous  attempt  making  to  introduce  that  in 
all  things  the  two  sexes  should  be  put  upon  an  equality. 
But  we  trust  that  the  good  sense  of  our  countrymen  to 
see  that  the  proposed  equality  in  married  life  would  lead 
to  nothing  on  the  part  of  the  female  but  increased  labor 
and  responsibilities,  without  an  adequate  return.  Mrs. 
Jameison  recommends  that  females  should  depend  upon 
themselves  in  all  cases ;  and  she  should  have  no  claim 
upon  her  husband’s  property,  nor  he  upon  her’s.  This 
is  disgusting,  and  would  be  hateful,  if  it  were  not  so 
utterly  ridiculous. 

Another  very  important  duty  is  to  relieve  the  wants  of 
the  poor ;  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  any  want 
of  charity  in  the  young  ladies  of  the  present  age,  but 
there  is  a  most  woful  ignorance  as  to  their  peculiar  posi¬ 
tion.  We  recollect  a  young  married  woman  of  rank  in 
England,  of  the  very  beet  disposition  possible,  who,  by 
her  gross  ignorance  of  life,  insulted  the  whole  population 
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of  a  village  she  wished  to  serve.  It  was  a  manufacturing 
village,  and  the  people,  by  the  failure  of  a  firm  to  whom 
they  had  hitherto  been  employed,  were  reduced  to  great 
straits.  Our  lady  hearing  of  their  distress,  determined  to 
relieve  it,  and  ordered  a  very  large  distribution  of  blankets 
and  linens.  Now  blankets  are  very  good  things,  but  it 
was  during  the  dog-days,  and  the  people  were  starving. 

These  few  but  important  duties,  and  undoubtedly  of 
more  consequence  than  almost  any  other,  are  totally  lost 
sight  of  in  a  modem  establishment  for  young  ladies.  A 
female  may  acquire  at  one  of  these  places  all  those 
accomplishments  which  adorn  life,  but  none  of  that 
knowledge  which  shtmld  enable  her  to  fulfil  her  duties. 

In  the  days  of  courtship  she  will  not  find  out  her 
deficiencies,  and  the  unmitigated  flattery  and  devotion 
she  receives  from  her  lover,  tend  to  make  her  think 
herself  all  perfection.  Marriage  alters  the  case  com¬ 
pletely.  Duties  of  which  she  had  never  dreamed  press 
upon  her,  and  which  she  feels  neither  competent  nor 
willing  to  fulfil,  and  numerous  are  the  mortifications  she 
must  endure  before  she  becomes  perfectly  au  fait  to  her 
new  position.  Our  advice,  is  that  young  ladies,  while  at 
school,  be  taught  to  practise  those  duties,  which  in  after 
years  will  be  their  especial  employment  They  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  this,  that  they  will  feel  more  pleasure  in  the 
exercise  of  useful  virtues,  than  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
most  brilliant  accomplishments.  Absence  of  selfishness 
— consideration  of  the  wishes  of  others — will  be  found  to 
confer  more  pleasure  upon  the  possessor  than  the  most 
brilliant  talents,  and  the  most  elegant  accomplishments. 


MUTABILITY. 

BY  PERCY  BYSCHE  SIIELLEY. 

The  flower  that  smiles  to-day 
To-morrow  dies ; 

All  that  we  wish  to  stay, 

Tempts  and  then  flies  ; 

What  is  this  world’s  delight  ? 
Lightning  that  mocks  the  night, 
Brief  even  as  bright, 

Virtue,  how  frail  it  is  ! 

Friendship  too  rare ! 

Love,  how  it  sells  poor  bliss 
For  proud  despair! 

Bat  we,  though  soon  they  fall, 
Survive  their  joy  and  all 
Which  ours  we  call. 

Whilst  skies  are  blue  and  bright, 
Whilst  flowers  are  gay. 
Whilst  eyes  that  change  ere  night 
Make  glad  the  day  ; 

Whilst  yet  the  calm  hours  creep, 
Dream  thou — and  from  thy  sleep 
Then  wake  to  weep. 

Vol.  I. - 8 


THE  DUELLIST. 

BX  H.  8TMME8. 

“  Ove  la  morte  al  vincitor  si  pone 

In  premio’  e  ’1  mal  del  vinto  e  la  salute.”  Tasso. 

CHATTER  I. 

It  was  about  two  months  after  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  that  there  was  collected  together  near  the  bath 
of  Latona,  at  Versailles,  some  officers  of  the  Gardcs-du- 
Corps,  who  were  listening  to  the  discussion  of  a  point, 
that  is  very  rarely  made  the  subject  of  a  controversy 
among  military  men. 

“  What!”  said  one,  remarkable  for  his  harsh  features 
and  thick  red  mustachios ;  “  what !  refuse  to  fight  a  duel, 
after  an  affront  in  public  had  been  put  upon  him !  WThy, 
it  is  a  dishonor  that  not  all  the  waters  of  the  deluge  could 
wash  away.” 

“  M.  dc  Malatour,”  said  his  opponent,  in  a  tone  of 
voice  remarkable  for  its  mildness  and  calmness,  “  I  have 
the  honor  of  again  repeating  to  you  my  opinion,  that  I 
think  a  man  shows  his  virtue  and  good  qualities  very 
frequently— perhaps  more  frequently,  in  declining  to 
fight  a  duel,  than  by  being  a  principal  in  one.  What  is 
there,  in  truth,  more  disreputable,  what  more  unworthy 
of  a  gentleman,  than  to  give  way  to  passion,  to  rage, 
and  to  vengeance  7  What  can  there  be  more  worthy  of 
admiration,  than  resisting  such  violent  impulses?  And, 
remember,  that  the  virtue  that  does  not  cost  us  some 
sacrifice  of  feeling,  is  scarcely  deserving  of  the  name.” 

u  Well,  well ;  all  I  can  say  to  M.  de  Argentre  is  this  : 
that  if  ever  the  King  should  give  you  a  company,  you 
ought  to  have  engraven  on  the  scabbards  of  your  sol¬ 
diers'  swords,  the  Fifth  Commandment — ‘  Thou  shall 
not  kill.*  ” 

"  And  why  not  7  The  King  would  have  more  good 
servants,  and  the  country  fewer  annoyances,  if  we  had 
in  our  regiments  more  soldiers  and  fewer  ruffians.  Look, 
for  instance,  for  the  justification  of  what  I  have  said,  to 
the  conduct  of  him,  concerning  whom  this  argument  has 
arisen.  See  how  nobly  he  avenged  the  affront  put  upon 
him,  by  carrying  off  the  English  standard  at  Fontenoy, 
and  this  too  at  the  very  time  when  some  of  your  fire¬ 
eating  duellists  were,  not  improbably,  prudently  ensconced 
behind  the  baggage.” 

“The  base  have  their  moments  of  courage,  as  the 
timid  deer  will  itself  turn  at  bay,  when  hard  pressed  by 
the  dogs.” 

“  Aye,  and  the  brave,  good  sir,  have  their  attacks  of 
cowardice.” 

“  That  is  not  cither  the  thought,  or  the  expression  of  a 
gentleman  or  a  soldier.” 

“  And  yet  it  was  first  said  by  Marshal  Turenne,  who 
was  certainly  as  nobly  bom  as  either  of  us.  He  avowed 
that  he  was  not  exempt  from  such  feelings.  Every  one 
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knows  what  he  did  with  respect  to  the  braggart,  who 
boasted  that  he  had  never  felt  fear.  The  Marshal  took  a 
candle,  and  put  it  so  close  to  the  nose  of  the  gasconader, 
that  he  had  to  draw  back  his  head  in  affright,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  spectators.” 

«  None  but  a  Marshal  of  Turenne  could  have  presumed 
to  play  off  such  a  miserable  practical  joke.  Sir,  I  main¬ 
tain  that  your  friend  is  a  coward,  and  that  you — ” 

“  And  I !”  exclaimed  M.  de  Argentre,  curling  himself 
up  like  a  wounded  serpent,  his  forehead  pale  and  his  eyes 
on  fire ;  “  and  I,  sir — ” 

“  Holloa,  gentlemen,”  cried  out  a  new  comer,  who,  in 
the  heat  of  the  discussion,  had  glided  unperceived  amid 
the  group.  “This  is  my  affair,”  he  said  to  M.  de 
Argentre,  whose  already  uplifted  arm  he  seized ;  “  and 
as  to  you,  M.  de  Malatour,  I  am  at  your  command.” 

“  In  that  case,  then,  after  you  it  is  my  turn,”  said 
d*  Argentre,  calmly  reseating  himself. 

“  By  my  honor,  gentlemen,  you  give  me  infinite  plea¬ 
sure  !”  cried  the  duellist. 

“  One  moment,”  said  the  new  comer,  who  although 
still  very  young,  wore  the  cross  of  Saint  Louis.  “  Too 
great  haste  in  a  matter  like  this  testifies  less  a  contempt 
of  death,  than  impatience  to  have  done  with  life.” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  Sirl” 

“  It  is  but  this  very  moment  that  M.  d’Argentre  has 
told  you,  that  one  of  the  bravest  of  our  generals  admitted 
that  he  had  moments  of  fear.  Now,  without  making 
myself  responsible  for  the  authenticity  of  the  anecdote 
respecting  Turenne,  I  affirm  that  the  courage  of  the 
duellist  is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  habit,  than  to  courage. 
Would  you  wish  to  see  this  proved!” 

“  Enough,  good  sir,  we  are  here  as  soldiers  to  fight, 
and  not  as  mere  students,  to  argue  themes  according  to 
the  strict  rules  of  logic. 

“  Listen  to  me  a  moment  longer.  This  is  my  propo¬ 
sition  to  you.  We  are  all  now  about  to  obtain  leave  of 
absence.  Now,  I  invite  you,  as  well  as  all  our  mutual 
friends  present,  to  my  country  house,  or  rather  to  the 
Rock  du  Clat,  situated  in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees.  I  invite 
you  there  to  a  bear-hunt.  You  are  very  clever,  M.  de 
Malatour ;  you  can  snuff  a  candle  with  a  pistol-ball  at 
twenty  paces*  distance,  and  no  one  can  pretend  to  com¬ 
pete  with  you  in  the  exercise  of  the  small  sword.  Well, 
then,  sir,  I  mean  to  put  you  in  presence  of  a  bear,  and 
if  you  are  able,  I  do  not  say  to  lodge  a  ball  in  his  head, 
but  even  to  take  a  steady  aim  at  him,  then  I  shall  be 
quite  ready  to  submit  myself  to  the  proof,  either  to  be 
killed  by  you,  or  to  kill  you ;  since  these  are  the  only 
terms  on  which  you  will  allow  me  to  be  friends  with 
you.” 

“Are  you  joking,  Sir!” 

“  On  the  contrary,  I  never  was  more  serious  in  all  my 
life.  I  believe  that  the  fiery  ardour  which  brings  you  to 
the  duelling  ground,  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  courage 


of  the  nerves,  than  the  courage  of  the  heart  The  bravery 
of  the  soul,  which  is,  after  all,  the  only  true  one,  and  that 
on  which  we  can  solely  rely  in  moments  of  unexpected 
danger  is  not  there.’* 

“Yes,  but  supposing  that  I  accept  your  proof,  what 
security  shall  I  have  that  you  will  not  find  another 
excuse  for  not  giving  me  a  meeting.” 

“  My  word,  Sir ;  of  which  I  make  all  my  comrades 
the  witness,  and  that  I  place  under  the  safeguard  of  their 
honor.” 

Here  there  was  heard  such  a  general  murmur  of 
applause  amid  his  auditors,  that  M.  de  Malatour,  in 
despite  of  the  fury  that  flashed  from  his  eyes,  felt  himself 
compelled  to  accede  to  the  proposition  made  to  him. 

It  was  then  agreed,  that  in  a  month  from  that  day,  that 
was  on  the  first  of  September,  all  who  were  then  present 
should  again  met  together  at  the  Chateau  du  Clat. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  Castle  of  Clat,  like  the  greater  part  of  those 
buildings  that  have  very  strong  walls,  is  still  to  be  seen 
beneath  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  was  planted  on  a 
high  and  elevated  point,  from  which  there  was  com¬ 
manded  a  view  of  the  mountains  around  for  many 
leagues,  while  the  place  itself  was  overtopped  by  the 
dazzling  snows  of  the  Pyrenees. 

The  first  care  of  the  young  Lord  of  Villetriton,  after 
having  paid  the  due  tribute  of  regret  to  the  memory  of 
his  father,  was  to  have  summoned  before  him  a  man 
named  Pareur  de  Gesse,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
bear-hunters  in  the  district. 

Of  the  person  that  we  now  venture  to  introduce  into 
our  story,  there  are  still  told  the  most  astonishing  anec¬ 
dotes,  with  respect  both  to  his  skill,  his  courage,  and  his 
extraordinary  escapes  from  the  most  imminent  peril. 
This  man  was  of  a  thin  figure,  very  slightly  bent ;  the 
latter  defect  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  his  constant 
habit  of  climbing  to  those  places  that  were  the  ordinary 
theatre  of  his  hunting.  This  defect  gave  him  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  although 
he  had  not  yet  reached  his  fortieth  year.  But  then, 
looking  at  him  more  attentively,  it  would  be  found  in 
that  compact  body,  in  those  muscular  limbs,  in  the  eye, 
lively,  bright,  and  intelligent,  in  that  brown,  smooth 
hair  which  not  a  single  streak  of  grey  as  yet  defaced,  that 
there  stood  before  you  one  of  those  hardy* constitutions, 
that  seem  destined  to  remain  a  stranger  to  every  species 
of  infirmity  that  ordinary  life  is  exposed  to.  He  was  a 
robust  child  of  the  mountains,  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
had  passed  his  life.  His  heart  too  was  upright  and 
religious;  it  was  penetrated  as  all  kindly  and  simple 
natures  are,  with  the  light  of  conscience — with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  we  are  accountable  to  our  Creator  for  all 
our  actions.  Thanks  to  this  habit  of  respect  for  things 
that  are  sacred,  and  perhaps,  also,  by  reason  of  the 
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innumerable  perils  to  which  he  stood  exposed,  le  Pareur 
bore  in  his  manly  physiognomy  a  character  of  rude  ele¬ 
vation,  that  was  not  destitute  of  nohility  It  was  no 
doubt  owing  to  his  religious  feelings,  and  to  his  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  ways  of  Providence,  that  our  bear-hunter 
accomplished  feats  that  were  truly  miraculous,  and  that 
now  have  afforded,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  the 
inexhaustible  subject  for  stories  and  anecdotes,  in  the 
long  winter  evenings,  among  the  inhabitants  of  those 
mountains. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  young  Lord  of  Clat 
following,  as  a  child,  this  singular  man  in  his  dangerous 
chases,  that  he  was  indebted  not  merely  for  his  vigor  of 
body,  but  also  that  energetic  sang-froid  of  which  he  had 
given  such  dazzling  proof  on  the  plain  of  Fontenoy,  and 
that  we  shall  soon  see  him  exhibit  in  a  different  field  qf 
battle. 

"When  Pareur  appeared  before  his  young  master,  whom 
he  had  not  now  seen  for  two  years — he  who  never 
trembled  before  any  peril — felt  himself  moved  even  to 
the  very  bottom  of  his  heart,  as  much  as  a  poor  mother 
at  the  aspect  of  her  child  that  she  unexpectedly  beholds 
after  a  long  absence.  He  was  about  to  cast  himself  at 
the  feet  of  his  lord,  when  the  latter  prevented  him,  and 
affectionately  shook  him  by  the  hand. 

“  You  forget,  Pareur,  my  friend,”  he  said,  “  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  pupil  to  pay  respect  to  his  instructor,  and 
more  especially  so  when  he  stands  in  need  of  his  advice 
and  his  wisdom.” 

“  Speak,  my  lord,  speak ;  for,  after  God,  the  old  hunter 
is  yours,  body  and  soul.” 

“  Thanks !  thanks f  my  brave  honest  fellow ;  but  have 
you  received  my  letter  from  Paris  ?” 

“  Oh !  yes,  my  Lord,  and  you  may  be  sure  your  guests 
will  find  some  rough  fellows  to  speak  to.” 

“  How  many  of  them  are  there  on  the  mountain,” 
resumed  the  young  nobleman,  stretching  his  hand  to¬ 
ward  one  of  the  giant  peaks  that  shone  with  the  golden 
rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

“  Five  in  all — a  complete  family — father,  mother,  and 
children.” 

“  Well,  but  a  few  days  yet  to  come,  Pareur,  and  we 
shall  be  called  upon  to  show  our  country  skill — but  I 
scarcely  can  hope  for  our  superiority — for  one  of  my 
guests  is  so  excellent  a  shot,  that  he  can  snuff  a  candle 
at  twenty  paces  distance.” 

“  That  4s  perhaps  easier  than  to  strike  a  bear  when  he 
is  within  four  feet  of  you.” 

“  It  is  my  opinion,  also ;  but  as  I  am  particularly  ' 
anxious  myself  to  judge  of  his  address,  you  must  take 
care  and  place  us  at  the  same  post — at  the  bridge  of 
Maure,  for  instance;  for  you  know — ■ — 

“  I  'understand  you,”  said  the  hunter,  and  bending 
down  his  head,  and  giving  his  right  ear  a  pinch — an 
attitude  which  was  familiar  to  him  when  he  was  at  all 


embarrassed — “but  to  speak  frankly,  my  lord,  I  had 
rather  see  you  in  any  place  than  that.” 

“Why  so?” 

“  Because,  to  guard  that  post,  one  should  have  their 
conscience  free,  and  be  in  a  complete  state  of  grace;  for 
there  the  hunter  is  between  two  dreadful  deaths — the 
bear  on  one  side,  and  the  precipice  on  the  other.” 

“  Thanks  to  you !  I  know  the  one,  and  I  do  not  fear 
the  other.” 

“Hum!  now  with  your  Lordship’s  permission,  I 
would  say,  I  would  prefer  being  with  you  in  that 
dangerous  pass,  than  see  any  one  else  there  along  with 
you.” 

“  But  are  you  sure  the  bear  will  go  to  that  point  1” 

“  Sure !  yes,  certainly ;  but  no — for  it  is  a  cunning 
beast,  and  tells  no  one  what  it  intends  to  do.” 

“  Very  well,  then ;  the  matter  is  perfectly  well  under¬ 
stood  between  us.  I  shall  maintain  the  bridge  of  Maure 
with  my  friend.  Do  you  go  and  have  everything  ready 
for  the  day  on  which  the  hunt  takes  place.” 

“Yes — yes — it  is  all  right,”  murmured  the  hunter 
aside,  as  he  withdrew,  pinching  his  ear — “  but  for  all 
that  I  must  watch  over  him.” 

CHAPTER  III. 

Eigiit  days  after  this  conversation,  all  the  guests  had 
arrived  at  the  Castle.  M.  de  Malatour  was  among  them, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  delicate  and  polite  attention  of 
his  host,  he  still  maintained  toward  him  a  cold  and  icy 
reserve  in  his  manners.  The  greater  number  of  the 
guests  were  inhabitants  of  the  centre  of  France,  and  it 
was  to  them  at  once  a  spectacle  magnificent  and  unex¬ 
pected  to  behold  the  mighty  chain,  of  the  Pyrenees, 
rising  with  the  whole  crown  of  contrasting  snows,  be¬ 
neath  the  deep  blue  of  a  Spanish  sky. 

Before  the  first  dawn  of  the  morning  after  their 
arrival,  there  was  collected  beneath  the  walls  of  the 
Castle  a  multitude  of  traqueurs  and  batteurs,  armed 
with  all  sorts  of  noisy  instruments,  such  as  trumpets, 
drums,  dec.  Pareur  appeared  at  the  head  of  this  assem¬ 
blage.  He  was  escorted  by  his  faithful  dog,  which  with 
its  broad  breast,  its  fiery  and  intelligent  eye,  appeared 
as  the  sergeant  of  a  dozen  enormous  mastiffs  that  were 
ranged  in  close  file,  and  held  in  leash  by  the  vigorous 
hunters.  The  instant  the  guests  at  the  Castle,  armed 
with  carbines  and  short  hunting-knives,  appeared,  all 
the  cortege,  at  the  desire  of  Pareur,  set  forward  on  their 
march,  and  in  perfect  silence.  The  very  dogs  them¬ 
selves  appeared  to  comprehend  the  necessity  for  this 
proceeding,  for  not  a  bark  nor  growl  was  heard  from 
one  of  them.  They  proceeded  on  their  way,  and  nought 
was  to  be  heard  but  the  dull  noise  of  their  own  footsteps, 
the  fall  of  distant  torrents,  and  the  cries  of  some  lazy 
night-birds,  as  they  slowly  flapped  their  wings  on  their 
Bight  to  their  day  retreau  As  soon  as  they  had  reached 
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the  crest  of  the  mountains  that  looked  down  on  the  silent 
earth,  the  first  ray  of  the  sun,  hitherto  concealed  in  the 
East,  lighted  on  the  top  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  land¬ 
scape  suddenly  illuminated,  unrolled  itself  at  the  feet  of 
the  hunters — an  imminent  and  profound  valley,  in  which 
the  jutting  points  covered  with  dark  and  majestic  firs, 
formed  a  gulf  of  moving  verdure,  murmuring  and  sighing 
in  the  first  breath  of  morning.  Before  them  the  scene 
was  whitened  by  the  foaming  waters  of  a  cascade,  that 
fell  from  the  distance  of  a  hundred  feet,  into  a  black  and 
fathomless  hollow,  to  which  the  eye  could  not  penetrate. 
By  one  of  these  caprices  of  chance,  that  bear  testimony  to 
the  primitive  convulsions  of  the  globe,  the  gulf  opposite 
to  them  was  crowned  by  a  species  of  bridge,  formed  by 
two  piles  of  granite,  which  elevated  themselves  on  both 
sides,  and  that  seemed  to  be  united  and  kept  joined  to¬ 
gether  by  a  long  flat  stone,  composed  also  of  rough 
granite.  It  seemed  to  be  the  work  of  the  Titans,  when 
warring  against  Heaven;  for  it  appeared  impossible  that 
human  hands  could  have  raised  to  ruch  a  height  those 
monstrous  blocks,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  that  colos¬ 
sal  arch. 

Of  such  a  place  it  might  well  be  supposed  that  sinister 
legends  were  told,  which  rendered  it  a  place  of  horror 
and  of  dread  to  the  mountaineers.  They  affirmed  that 
no  hunter,  with  the  exception  of  Pareur,  had  ever  been 
able  to  place  himself  there  without  becoming  the  prey 
of  the  bear,  or  falling  into  the  abyss.  Pareur  was  too 
religious  to  be  at  all  affected  by  the  superstitious  tales 
that  were  told  of  the  place.  He  explained  that  the 
danger  which  attached  to  the  place  was  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  swimming  of  the  sight,  which  was  likely  to  occur, 
from  the  presence  on  one  side  of  so  awful  an  abyss  and 
on  the  other  by  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
hear — both  sufficient  to  dazzle  the  hunter’s  eye,  and  to 
make  his  hand  unsteady.  Hence  it  was  that  he  felt 
nnch  fear  for  his  young  master  who,  in  despite  of  his 
renewed  and  urgent  prayers,  persisted  in  occupying,  with 
his  antagonist,  that  post. 

After  having  placed  the  hunters  on  different  points 
which  were  considered  the  most  favorable,  Pareur  re¬ 
joined  his  men,  and  scattered  them  round  the  valley 
facing  the  cascade,  and  again  recommended  them  to 
the  most  complete  quietude,  until  the  first  bark  of  his 
own  dog  was  heard.  When  that  signal  was  given  the 
mastiffs  were  to  be  uncoupled,  the  instruments  to  sound, 
and  the  troop  to  descend  slowly,  closing  in  on  both  sides 
by  little  and  little  as  they  approached  the  cascade. 

These  dispositions  for  the  coming  struggle  having 
been  made,  Pareur  buried  himself  in  the  forest,  followed 
by  his  dog. 

Some  moments  were  given  to  profound  silence,  in 
which  might  be  heard  the  tapping  of  the  woodpecker  on 
the  dry  trunk  of  some  old  tree.  The  silence  continued ; 
but  on  a  sudden  it  was  broken  by  a  wild  cry  and  a  loud 


roaring.  Each  person  grasped  his  weapon.  Every 
heart  beat  violently — the  hair  of  the  dogs  bristled  up, 
and  all  with  eyes  of  fire  dashed  like  a  whirlwind  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  strange  noise  had  come.  Soon 
their  furious  barks  were  mingled  with  the  cries  of  the 
traqueurs,  and  the  loud  din  of  the  most  discordant  in¬ 
struments,  above  all  of  which  came  by  intervals,  the 
awful  roar  of  the  hear.  It  was  as  of  a  concert  of  demons, 
that  echo  after  echo  repeated  from  one  end  of  the  valley 
to  the  other. 

At  that  moment  the  young  lord  of  Villetriton  stood 
with  the  duellist  at  the  bridge  of  Maure.  The  noble¬ 
man  looked  at  his  companion,  upon  whose  face,  although 
there  was  still  great  paleness  and  some  nervousness, 
there  was  yet  preserved  an  apparent  calm,  and  disdainful 
bravery. 

“  Attention,  Sir,”  said  the  young  nobleman  in  a  lpw 
voice.  “  The  dogs  are  coming  this  way,  and  the  bear 
cannot  be  far  distant  Take  a  steady  aim,  for  if  you 
miss  the  bear,  he  certainly  will  not  miss  you.” 

“  Be  so  good,  my  Lord,  as  to  retain  your  prudent  advice 
for  your  own  guidance.” 

“  Attention,”  repeated  the  Baron,  without  being  in  the 
slightest  degree  excited  by  this  uncourteous  answer,  “  the 
animal  is  now  two  perches  from  you.” 

“  The  bear  is  running  on  you,  my  Lord,”  was  shouted 
now  from  all  sides  of  the  valley. 

At  that  moment  there  was  heard  the  dull  cracking  of 
some  broken  branches,  accompanied  by  the  rolling  of 
fragments  of  rock,  which,  dashed  aside  by  the  feet  of  the 
monster,  and  whirling  to  the  bottom  of  the  precipice, 
announced  his  impending  approach. 

This  time  the  paleness  of  M.  de  Malatour  became  a 
little  more  visible ;  however,  he  grasped  his  carbine,  and 
stood  in  the  attitude  of  a  courageous  sportsman.  The 
bear  at  length  appeared !  his  mouth  foaming  and  his 
eyes  full  of  rage— at  times  he  turned  as  if  to  make  head 
against  the  clamor  that  pursued  him ;  but  when  he  saw 
the  bridge,  his  only  path  of  safety,  occupied  by  two 
adversaries,  he  sent  forth  a  frightful  howling,  and  then 
raising  himself  on  his  hind  paws,  his  head  down  and  his 
teeth  menacing,  ho  was  on  the  point  of  flinging  himself 
on  the  hunters,  when — a  ball  struck  him  on  the  forehead 
and  stretched  him  dead  before  them ! 

M.  de  Malatour,  white  as  a  sheet,  still  convulsively 
held  his  gun,  of  which  he  w'as  not  capable  to  make  any 
use.  On  a  sudden  new  cries  were  heard — they  were 
still  more  eager,  still  more  anxiously  uttered  than  what 
had  been  said  before — they  appeared  to  come  from  all 
sides.  “Heaven  and  earth! — You  are  both  dead  men 
— another  bear  is  rushing  upon  you — fire — fire— fire 
there !”  Such  was  the  exclamation  of  Pareur,  who 
appeared  suddenly  beside  the  bear  that  had  been  shot. 
At  this  cry  the  Baron  turned  round,  and  saw  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bridge  a  second  bear,  still  more  dreadful 
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than  the  first.  Its  arms  were  extended,  and  it  was  about 
to  bound  upon  him  and  his  companion !  To  make  a 
jump  backward,  to  seize  the  carbine  of  his  comrade, 
who  had  not  yet  fired,  and  to  fire  at  the  heart  of  the 
new  assailant,  and  lay  him  at  his  feet,  was  but  the  work 
of  a  second!  Most  fortunate  presence  of  mind!  It 
preserved  our  intrepid  hunter  from  a  certain  death ;  for 
had  there  been,  on  his  part,  the  least  hesitation,  or  the 
slightest  terror,  he  must  have  been  devoured  by  the  bear. 
It  was  the  male,  who  had  come  to  the  aid  of  the  female. 

Pareur,  who  was  not  able  to  fire  because  his  master 
was  right  between  himself  and  the  animal,  felt  his  knees 
bend  under  him  from  emotion.  As  to  M.  de  Malatour, 
a  livid  paleness  covered  his  features,  his  hairs  stood 
straight  on  his  head,  and  a  convulsive  shaking  of  his 
limbs,  gave  testimony  to  the  dreadful  struggle  of  his 
soul. 

“Take  your  gun.  Sir,”  said  the  young  nobleman 
hurriedly,  restoring  the  carbine  to  his  trembling  hands, 
“  here  are  our  friends,  let  them  not  see  you  disarmed. 
As  to  you,  Pareur,  silence !  I  know  you  can  be  relied 
upon.”  The  whole  troop  at  this  moment  appeared,  and 
he  continued,  “You  see,  gentlemen,  there  are  the  two 
monstrous  beasts  killed — it  is  one  for  each  of  us;  and 
now,  Mr.  de  Malatour,  I  am,  as  I  said  on  a  former  occa¬ 
sion,  at  your  command,  and  ready  to  give  you  that  satis¬ 
faction  you  seemed  to  require.” 

The  only  answer  that  his  confused  adversary  was  able 
to  give,  was  to  stretch  out  to  him  his  hand  in  silence. 
It  was  grasped  affectionately  and  cordially. 

That  same  evening,  a  grand  banquet  was  given  in  the 
Castle,  in  honor  of  the  double  victory.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  repast,  a  toast  was  proposed  “  to  the  con¬ 
querors,”  and  it  was  received  with  acclamation.  At  the 
moment  d’Argentre  stood  up,  with  glass  in  hand,  M. 
de  Malatour  stopped  him,  and  rising  in  his  place,  thus 
spoke : — 

“  To  the  only,  the  single  conqueror  of  the  day !  to  our 
worthy  host;  for  he  it  was  who  killed  the  two  bears.  If 
I  have  until  this  moment  permitted  his  generous  inven¬ 
tion,  so  completely  unfounded  in  truth,  to  pass  in  silence, 
it  is  because  I  have  been  desirous  that  my  apology  to 
him  should  be  as  public  as  the  affront  I  offered  him.  I 
wished  that  every  reparation  in  my  power  should  to  so 
great  and  so  good  a  man,  be  solemn,  open,  undisguised, 
without  equivocation;  l  then  declare  the  Lord  of  Ville- 
triton  is  the  bravest  among  the  brave,  and  this  I  am  ready 
to  sustain  before  all  and  against  all.” 

“  This  time,  certainly,”  said  M.  de  Argentre,  “  I  do 
not  mean  to  take  up  your  glove.” 

“  What  a  noble,  brave  young  man !”  murmured 
Pareur,  as  he  wiped  away  a  tear.  “  It  convinces  me, 
that  a  little  practice  would  make  him  as  calm  in  the 
presence  of  a  bear,  as  he  is,  it  is  said,  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.”  | 


THE  LADY  BEATRICE.* 

BT  MRS.  MART.  V.  SPENCER. 

CHAPTER  II. 

We  left  the  lady  Beatrice  alone  in  the  apartment 
whither  her  uncle  had  conducted  her  on  their  arrival  in 
Venice,  brooding  over  his  parting  words  “  that  she  should 
only  leave  the  chamber  to  become  the  bride  of  his 
nephew.”  The  agony  of  her  feelings  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  pourtray.  Again  and  again  she  went  to  the 
window,  but  the  distance  from  it  to  the  canal  beneath 
precluded  all  hope  of  an  escape.  More  than  once  she 
repeated  her  efforts  at  the  door,  but  it  was  securely  fas¬ 
tened.  At  length,  after  a  fourth  fruitless  attempt  at  the 
lock,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  throwing  herself 
on  a  couch,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  wept 
uncontrollably.  She  was  still  sobbing  violently  when  a 
hand  was  laid  on  her,  and  starting  up  with  sudden  sur¬ 
prise  she  saw  an  aged  female  domestic  of  the  upper  class 
standing  before  her. 

“  Oh  !  is  it  you,  nurse  1”  she  said,  « I  thought  I  had 
not  one  friend  in  the  world  left,  and  perhaps,”  she 
continued,  recoiling  back  a  moment,  “  even  you  have 
deserted  me.  But  no  it  cannot,  cannot  be.  You  are 
still  my  own  nurse — you  have  hushed  me  in  infancy, 
soothed  me  in  sickness,  guided  me  with  your  counsel  in 
my  later  years,  and  now — now  when  I  am  alone  and 
beset  with  dangers  you  will  not  surely  betray  me!” 
and  Beatrice  clasped  her  hands  and  gazed  up  into  the 
eyes  of  her  visitor,  with  a  look  so  eloquent  in  its  plead¬ 
ing  that  even  a  harder  heart  than  that  of  the  aged  do¬ 
mestic  would  have  been  melted. 

“  No,  my  dear  child,”  answered  the  nurse,  while  the 
tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  “  I  will  not  betray  you,  not  for 
all  the  gold  and  promises  the  duke  can  make.  Cheer 
up  sweet  lady,  you  are  not  wholly  without  fiiends. 
Dry  your  tears  now  and  listen  to  me.  There  that  is 
right.  Now  wait  till  I  have  secured  the  door  lest  some 
one  might  intrude — and  now  we  will  go  to  the  embra¬ 
sure  of  the  window  farthest  from  the  entrance  in  order 
to  baffle  an  eaves-dropper  if  one  should  happen  to  be 
outside. 

“  You  know,  my  child,”  continued  the  nurse,  “  that 
for  nearly  two  years  I  have  been  in  the  Bormatic  family, 
but  this  morning  I  received  a  message  from  your  uncle, 
that  if  I  would  once  more  join  his  family  he  would  take 
it  as  a  favor.  I  always  loved  you  and  left  you  only 
from  necessity,  and  you  may  judge  how  glad  I  was  to 
accept  his  offer.  When  I  came  here,  your  uncle  told 
me  that  he  bad  accepted  a  suitor  for  you  in  the  person 
of  his  nephew;  but  that,  as  you  seemed  averse  to  the 
union,  he  depended  on  my  influence  with  you  to  per¬ 
suade  you  to  listen  to  so  advantageous  a  proposal.  He 

*  Continued  from  page  6. 
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said  that,  if  I  would  second  his  views  in  the  matter  he 
would  give  a  purse  of  ducats,  sufficient  to  make  me  rich 
all  the  rest  of  my  days ;  and  as  he  did  so  he  smiled, 
thinking  he  had  completely  bound  me  to  him.  But  he 
little  knows  me.  I  would  sooner  part  with  this  finger, 
or  for  that  matter  with  all  my  fingers,  than  do  anything, 
my  dear  lady,  that  was  displeasing  to  you.  But  I  did 
not  tell  him  so.  I  saw,  at  once,  that  that  would  have 
spoiled  everything.  So  I  told  him  that  I  would  enter 
into  his  views.” 

“  Nurse !  nurse  !  then  indeed  I  have  no  one  to  succor 
me,”  said  Beatrice. 

“You  wrong  me,  sweet  lady — you  misunderstand 
me,”  eagerly  replied  the  nurse;  “see  you  not  that  it 
was  necessary  to  deceive  your  uncle  before  I  could  gain 
admittance  to  you,  much  less  aid  you?  Well,  I  told 
him  I  would  enter  into  his  views  and  do  all  I  could  to 
forward  your  union.  So  he  bid  me  come  to  you  at 
once.  And  now  I  am  here,  but  not  to  aid  any  one  save 
you.  Tell  me  all  that  has  past,  so  that  we  can  together 
form  some  plan  how  to  act” 

Beatrice  accordingly  narrated  the  events  which  we 
have  given  to  our  readers  in  the  last  chapter.  When 
she  had  finished,  the  nurse  sat  some  time  in  abstracted 
thought  At  length  she  spoke, 

“  I  have  it — I  have  it,  dearest  mistress, — we  must 
apply  to  Signor  Andanta.” 

“  Alas !”  replied  Beatrice,  “  he  is  far  away,  besides  what 
could  he  do  if  he  were  in  Venice?” 

“Do  much,  sweet  lady;  and  in  Venice  he  is,  unless 
my  eyes  deceived  me  this  morning.” 

“  What  say  you  ?  Is  he  indeed  in  Venice  ?  Where 
did  you  see  him?  Are  you  certain?”  were  the  rapid 
enquiries  of  Beatrice. 

“  Softly,  my  dear  child,”  said  the  nurse  with  a  smile, 
“  I  will  answer  your  questions  as  fast  as  I  can.  First 
then  I  say  I  saw  the  Signor  this  morning.  I  saw  him 
in  Venice,  for  I  have  not  been  out  of  the  city  for  a 
month.  I  saw  him  on  the  Rialto.  And  I  am  as  certain 
it  was  the  Signor  as  that  I  am  speaking  to  you  now. 
There,  I  have  answered  your  questions,  and  now  let  me 
tell  you  my  plan.” 

“  I  am  eager  to  hear  it,”  said  Beatrice,  smiling,  in 
despite  of  her  situation,  at  the  particularity  of  the  nurse. 

“  Well  then  we  must  be  aided  by  the  Signor.  I  met 
him,  as  I  say,  on  the  Rialto,  and  he  stopped  a  minute  as 
he  always  does,  for  he  was  ever  a  kind  youth,  to  speak 
with  me.  He  asked  me  how  I  had  been,  and  I  naturally 
told  him  where  I  was  going.  When  he  heard  that  your 
uncle  was  in  Venice  be  seemed  surprised,  and  instantly 
asked  me  if  you  were  here.  Now  the  first  thing  I  had 
asked  the  messenger  who  came  after  me  was  whether 
you  were  in  Venice,  60  I  told  the  Signor  that  you  were. 
At  this  he  seemed  more  surprised,  and  then,  slipping  a 
ducat  into  my  hand,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  bear  his 


love  to  you,  and  say  that  he  was  going  across  the  Alps 
to  the  wars.  He  hinted  that,  if  you  would  be  so  good 
as  to  send  him  a  reply,  I  might  find  him  on  the  Rialto 
a  couple  of  hours  after  noon.  Now  what  I  propose  is 
this.  Let  me  go  to  him  and  enlist  him  in  our  cause. 
We  will  have  him  here  with  a  gondola  to-night,  and  I 
will  see  if  your  escape  from  the  palace  cannot  be  man¬ 
aged.  Once  free  you  should  seek  your  aunt  at  Rome, 
and  solicit  her  protection  against  your  uncle  here.  And 
then  you  can  have  the  Signor  in  despite  of  the  Duke.” 

“  Hush !  hush ! — it  is  a  fearful  venture,”  said  Beatrice, 
“  and  then — then  the  vile  things  will  be  be  said  of  such 
a  flight.  Oh !  nurse,  is  there  no  other  way  to  escape 
this  dreadful  marriage  ?” 

“None,  my  sweet  lady;  and  what  is  there  so  dreadful 
in  this?  Do  not  young  ladies  every  day  elope  with 
their  lovers  ?  Why  if  I  was  threatened  as  you  are,  I 
would  fly  with  any  one,  and  anywhere,  so  I  but  escaped.” 

At  this  instant,  a  footstep  was  heard  in  the  corridor 
without,  and  directly  a  hand  was  laid  on  the  lock  of  the 
door.  Beatrice  hesitated  no  longer. 

“  Go-go,”  she  gasped,  “  there  is  my  uncle,  arrange 
everything.  I  will  do  as  you  say.” 

The  nurse  paused  no  longer,  but  hastened  to  unbar 
the  door.  The  person  proved  to  be  a  messenger  to 
summon  her  to  the  noontide  meal.  She  left  the  apart¬ 
ment,  with  a  parting  whisper  to  Beatrice  to  confide  all 
in  her. 

The  course  of  our  tale  now  carries  us  to  the  place 
of  St.  Mark.  The  hour  was  evening.  The  night  was 
calm  and  lustrous.  Not  a  cloud  obscured  the  sky,  and 
the  moon  sailing  onward  in  silent  majesty,  flooded  the 
promenade  with  her  glorious  light,  and  flung  the  quaint 
shadows  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  and  of  the  column  of  St. 
Mark  across  the  scene.  Men  of  every  nation  could  be 
seen  around.  There  was  the  Englishman  from  his  dis¬ 
tant  isle,  the  Frenchman  from  the  sunny  banks  of  the 
Loire,  the  German  from  the  free  cities  of  the  Rhine,  the 
dark-eyed  Spaniard  from  the  mountains  of  Andalusia, 
the  wily  Greek  from  the  Ionian  coasts,  the  Jew  in  his 
pointed  cap  and  long  peculiar  gown,  and  even  the 
Mahommcdan,  with  his  turban,  his  flowing  beard,  and 
hi6  ill-concealed  scorn  for  the  followers  of  the  Cross. 

Through  these  picturesque  groups  the  Signor  Andanta 
held  his  way  at  the  hour  above  mentioned.  His  elastic 
step,  and  beaming  eye,  betokened  the  unusual  elevation 
of  his  spirits.  He  had  proceeded  some  distance  in  the 
crowd  alone,  when  he  accosted  an  individual  dressed  as 
a  gondolier.  The  two  then  retired  behind  one  of  the 
massy  pillars  of  St.  Mark’s  place,  and  were  soon  engaged 
in  a  low  but  earnest  conversation.  We  shall  favor  our 
readers  with  its  purport 

“  I  depend  in  you,  Pietro,”  said  the  Signor,  “you  have 
been  to  me  a  faithful  servant  during  many  years,  and 
this  act  will  be  another  test  of  your  fidelity.  You  know 
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alf  my  Life,  even  to  its  secrets.  I  need  not  hesitate  to 
tell  you  then  that  the  Lady  Beatrice,  after  having  resisted 
every  persuasion  on  my  part  to  induce  her  to  elope,  has 
at  length  been  driven  to  this  alternative  by  the  tyranny 
of  her  uncle.  She  has  sent  her  nurse  to  tell  me  that  if 
I  will  have  a  gondola  near  the  Duke’s  palace  toward 
midnight,  she  will  be  ready  there  with  her  companion  to 
fly.  On  you,  therefore,  I  depend.  We  must  move  with 
great  caution,  else  our  plot  will  be  discovered,  for  this 
place  is  full  of  spies.  I  have  chosen  this  public  spot  to 
converse  with  you  as  less  likely  to  awaken  suspicion. 
Be  ready  with  a  gondola  to  take  me  up  near  the  Rialto 
a  half  hour  before  midnight.  W e  will  then  hasten  to 
the  Vivaldo  palace,  receive  otir  fair  charge,  and  skim  over 
the  lagunes  to  the  main  land.  If  we  can  once  get  out  of 
the  Venetian  territory  $11  will  be  safe.  I  have  been  to 
the  main  land  and  provided  horses  there  for  our  party. 
You  will  not  fail  me.  Wait  at  the  Rialto  for  me.” 

The  man  bowed  in  acknowledgment,  muffled  himself 
up  carelessly,  and  then  sauntered  out  among  the  gay 
groups  on  the  promenade.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was 
lost  to  sight,  when  the  Signor  moved  in  an  opposite  di¬ 
rection. 

At  that  very  hour  two  men  were  busily  engaged  in 
conversation  in  the  Vivaldo  palace.  One  of  them  is  al¬ 
ready  known  to  the  reader  in  the  person  of  Beatrice’s 
guardian — the  other  was  a  harsh,  sinister  looking  young 
man  of  about  eight-and-twenty.  This  latter  individual 
was  the  nephew  of  the  Duke.  He  was  speaking  at  the 
time, 

“You  say  well,  uncle,  sharp  measures  must  be  used, 
if  we  cannot  prevail  otherwise.  The  girl  I  am  deter¬ 
mined  to  possess,  even  though  Sathanus  and  all  his 
legions  should  come  up  against  me.  Nor  should  we 
hesitate  to  punish  the  lo*er  for  his  presumption.  I  have 
brought  hither  a  good  bravo,  who  is  even  now  waiting 
without — he  has  done  one  or  two  jobs  for  me  before.  I 
saw  the  Signor  myself  to-day,  and  the  story  goes  that  he 
is  about  to  join  the  army  of  the  emperor.  He  had  a 
quarrel  luckily  to-day,  as  I  have  learnt  by  the  spies  I  set 
to  watch  him  the  instant  I  knew  he  was  in  Venire.  Now 
this  gives  us  the  game.” 

“  How  ?”  said  the  uncle,  pretending  not  to  understand 
his  nephew. 

“  Thus,  uncle  mine,”  said  the  speaker,  with  a  sardo¬ 
nic  grin,  “  I  will  set  my  bravo  here  on  him.  He  will  be 
stabbed  to-night,  wherever  he  can  be  found,  or,  if  not  to¬ 
night,  to-morrow.  The  blow  will  be  attributed  to  his 
antagonist  in  this  quarrel,  and  so  the  Signor  will  be  got 
out  of  the  way  without  suspicion  attaching  to  us.  We 
shall  gain  two  things  beside,  by  this — we  shall  punish 
the  presumption  of  the  fellow,  and  leave  the  road  for  my¬ 
self  into  Beatrice’s  affections  open.” 

The  Duke  made  no  verbal  reply,  but  he  smiled  at  the 
speaker  with  a  peculiar  meaning.  The  younger  man 


waited  no  longer,  but  withdrew  for  a  few  minutes.  When 
he  returned  he  said  nothing,  but  gave  a  significant  nod. 
The  Duke  knew  by  the  gesture  that  the  fate  of  the  Signor 
was  sealed. 

The  last  chime  of  the  eleventh  hour  had  been  struck 
when  a  stealthy  figure  might  have  been  seen  creeping 
after  the  Signor  as  he  took  his  way  from  the  front  of  the 
Ducal  palace  toward  the  Rialto.  The  lover  sauntered 
leisurely  along,  for  it  wanted  yet  a  full  half  hour  to  the 
time  when  he  had  appointed  to  meet  his  servant  As  he 
passed  the  colonnade  of  St.  Mark,  whose  massy  pillars 
still  attest  the  magnificence  of  their  builders,  he  paused 
a  minute  to  look  back  on  the  scene  he  was  leaving.  The 
hum  of  many  tongues  still  rose  up  from  the  crowded 
thoroughfare,  although  the  groups  were  rapidly  thinning 
away.  Our  hero  looked  at  the  motley  assembly  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  then  raised  his  eyes  to  the  moon  which  was 
sailing  peacefully  across  the  firmament.  The  stealthy 
figure  which  we  have  pointed  Out  seized  the  opportunity 
to  draw  noiselessly  near  to  the  Signor,  who,  unconscious 
that  any  one  dogged  his  footsteps,  continued  gazing  at 
the  placid  mistress  of  night  in  rapt  delight  Several 
minutes  thus  passed  during  which  the  bravo — for  the 
figure  was  his — approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
lover.  At  length  the  bravo  stood  directly  behind  his 
victim.  Quick  as  lightning  he  plucked  a  dagger  from 
its  hiding  place  in  his  bosom,  raised  it  aloft  until  it 
flashed  in  the  cold  moonshine,  and  then  drove  it  swiftly 
and  unerringly  into  the  back  of  our  hero.  The  Signor 
gave  a  groan  and  fell  as  if  dead  to  the  earth.  A  group 
hard  by  heard  the  fall  and  rushed  hastily  toward  him ; 
but  ere  they  had  reached  the  prostrate  man  the  bravo  had 
disappeared  behind  the  neighboring  pillars  and  escaped 
undetected  into  the  crowd  on  the  promenade. 

“  Is  he  dead  1”  said  one  of  those  who  had  come  up,  as 
the  body  of  the  wounded  man  was  lifted  up. 

“He  breathes  yet — but  the  blood  is  flowing  fast, — I 
fear  it  is  a  mortal  wound;  does  any  one  know  him?” 
was  the  reply. 

“  A  leech — a  leech — make  way  for  the  leech,”  shouted 
a  voice  outside  the  group,  for,  by  this  time,  a  crowd, 
running  from  all  quarters,  had  gathered  around  the 
wounded  man. 

The  leech  jostled  his  way  through  the  crowd,  ap¬ 
proached  the  patient,  and  stooping  down  bent  over  him. 

“  Does  any  one  know  him?”  he  said,  looking  around 
the  crowd. 

“  None,  I  believe,”  said  the  man  who  had  asked  that 
question  previously,  “  but  here  is  a  purse  of  good  ducats 
which  rolled  from  his  pocket  in  his  fall.” 

“  Ah !”  said  the  leech,  extending  his  hand  for  it,  “  I 
will  be  a  friend  to  the  poor  youth.  He  is  badly  woun¬ 
ded,  I  see ;  it  may  be  even  unto  death.  But  we  will  do 
all  that  mortal  can  do  for  him — for,  saith  not  Hippocrates 
*  Tend  ye  the  sick  and  suffering,  though  they  be  stran- 
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gers  on  the  highway.’  I  will  take  him  to  mine  own 
house.  Make  way  there — bear  him  to  a  gondola — softly, 
softly.  Thank  you,  good  friends  all.  The  youth  shall 
be  taken  care  of— -the  work  of  some  bravo  I  suppose.” 

With  these  words  the  leech  ordered  the  gondola — for 
he  had  already  embarked  his  insensible  patient — to  make 
all  haste  for  his  house.  The  man  promised  to  obey. 
But  the  leech’s  house  was  at  some  distance,  and  the 
great  clock  struck  twelve  as  they  stopped  at  its  portal. 
The  leech  ordered  the  insensible  body  to  be  carried  in, 
and  then  followed  it  himself. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  MOTHER. 

A  mother’s  heart  alone  can  know 
The  lowest  depth  of  human  woe ; 

A  mother’s  heart  alone  can  feel 
The  highest  bliss  of  human  weal. 

If  in  a  world  of  hate  and  pain, 

Something  divine  doth  yet  remain, 

Something  by  God,  in  mercy  given, 

To  teach  the  soul  there  is  a  heaven 
Devoid  of  selfishness  and  sin, 

It  lives  a  mother’s  breast  within. 

Is  there  a  passion  free  from  guile, 

A  love  that  man  cannot  defile  ? 

*T  is  the  true  love  a  mother  bears 
The  helpless  object  of  her  cares. 

In  happiness,  as  in  distress, 

A  mother  knows  not  selfishness ; 

Her  babe  is  more  than  Heaven  to  her 
And  cheerfully  will  she  incur 
(And  God  will  pardon,  doth  she  err) 

Reproof  and  scorn  for  its  dear  sake, 

Submit  to  be  condemn’d,  reviled. 

To  save  from  misery  the  child, 

Naught,  naught  in  life  can  tempt  her  to  forsake. 


THE  ARTIST’S  TRIUMPH. 

It  was  about  twilight,  when,  in  the  refectory  of  the 
Dominican  convent  at  Milan,  might  have  been  seen  a 
man,  apparently  in  the  meridian  of  his  days,  with  a  high 
forehead,  regular  features  and  calm  dark  eyes.  He  was 
seated  before  a  large,  unfinished  picture,  with  his  head 
leaning  on  his  hand  and  gazing  thoughtfully  on  the  can¬ 
vass.  Suddenly  he  sighed,  and  then  rising  paced  the 
apartment  quickly. 


“Yes/’said  heat  length;  "six  months  have  passed 
since  I  commenced  this  picture.  To-morrow  the  Duke 
comes ;  and  the  head  of  Judas  is  still  unfinished.  It  must 
be  completed,”  he  resumed  after  a  pause,  “  it  must  be 
finished  to-night.  If  not  I  am  ruined.  My  patron  will 
dismiss  me  and  then  the  triumph  of  my  tormentor  will 
be  complete.  How  long  and  how  painfully  have  I  stu¬ 
died  to  give  a  proper  expression  to  Judas  and  yet  I  have 
not  succeeded.” 

He  sat  down  and  sketching  the  head  again,  sighed 
despairingly  and  then  erased  it.  No  sooner  had  he  done 
this,  than  the  door  opened  and  a  tall  and  athletic  man 
entered  the  apartment.  He  was  the  Prior  of  the  convent. 
A  smile  of  triumph  played  on  his  features,  as  he  walked 
up  to  the  artist. 

“  Leonardo  Da  Vinci,”  said  he,  “  my  triumph  is  com¬ 
plete  :  your  work  will  not  be  finished  to-morrow,  and 
you  will  be  dismissed  from  the  Duke’s  service,  which 
will  be  your  just  reward,”  and  he  laughed  loud  and 
scornfully. 

Leonardo  fixed  his  dark  eyes  calmly  upon  the  speaker 
and  eyed  him  with  an  artist’s  vision.  At  length  he  re¬ 
plied, 

“  And  who,  but  you  who  have  every  day  interrupted 
me,  has  detained  me  ?” 

“  Senor  Da  Vinci,”  said  the  prior  ironically,  “  I  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  the  Duke’s  favor,  when  I  have  given  an 
account  of  your  punctuality.” 

M I  can  assure  you  I  shall  not  lose  it,”  replied  Leo¬ 
nardo. 

The  prior  laughed  aloud  and  quitted  the  apartment. 

"Yes,”  repeated  he,  “I  shall  not  lose  it.”  He  took 
up  his  pencil  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  cried  out  in 
an  ecstacy  of  joy,  “  I  have  it  now  !  I  have  it !” 

The  hours  flew  by,  and  the  picture  was  finished  at 
day-break. 

“  Now,”  said  Leonardo,  as  he  lowered  a  curtain  before 
his  great  work,  “  now  for  my  triumph.” 


“  Well,”  said  the  Duke,  walking  up  and  giving  Leo¬ 
nardo  a  friendly  shake  of  the  hand,  “  you  have  truly  had 
a  short  time,  but  so  small  the  more  honor.  But  I  forget, 
gentlemen,”  said  he  to  the  persons  present,  “  allow  me 
to  introduce  you  to  Senor  Leonardo  Da  Vinci,  of  whose 
skill  you  all  have  heard.  Da  Vinci  bowed.  Then  turn¬ 
ing  round,  the  Duke  said  “  remove  the  curtain.”  Leo¬ 
nardo  stood  pale  and  immovable,  and  the  prior,  confident 
from  the  artist’s  manner  that  the  work  was  unfinished, 
pulled  aside  the  curtain,  when  the  complete  picture  was 
exposed  to  view.  A  murmur  of  applause  ran  through 
the  crowd,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  prior  and  Judas. 

“  It  is  he !  it  is  he !”  they  exclaimed ;  and  to  the 
monk’s  confusion,  he  beheld  his  own  portrait  on  the 
shoulders  of  Judas.  Leonardo  was  silent:  his  triumph 
was  complete.  *  * 
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No.  3.  PHILADELPHIA:  MARCH,  1842.  Vol.  I. 


FASHIONS  FOR  MARCH: 

The  fashions  are  now  at  that  point  when  the  winter 
costume  is  giving  place  to  the  spring  costume,  and  when 
each  prevails  in  turn  according  to  the  weather.  Winter 
dresses  are  appropriate  for  one  day,  lighter  styles  will  be 
more  fitting  for  another.  During  the  whole  of  March 
the  costumes  of  the  last  two  months  may  occasionally  be 
followed;  but  there  are  still  hew  styles  which  may,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  be  adopted  by  many  of  our  fair  readers. 
Three  of  these  styles  have  been  engraved  for  us,  and 
will  be  found,  with  appropriate  head-dresses,  on  the 
opposite  page. 

Fig.  1.  An  evening  or  opera  dress,  composed  of  a 
rich  blue  striped  groa  de  Tours  tunique,  trimmed  all 
round  with  a  bouillonnie  trimming  of  white  crepe , 
attached  at  distances  with  a  small  blue  narrow  strap, 
the  front  of  the  dress  being  composed  of  a  series  of 
broad  guagings,  edged  at  the  bottom  with  a  narrow 
volant  of  the  same  ;  the  body  low,  and  formed  d  point , 
round  the  top  of  which  is  worn  a  double  cape,  rounded 
at  the  back  but  crossing  in  the  front,  fastened  by  a  single 
nocud ;  short  sleeves,  formed  by  a  double  bouillon  of 
erSpe ,  in  the  same  style  as  that  round  the  tunique ; 
dress  hat  of  a  rather  close  shape,  of  white  crepe ,  the 
exterior  fr oncer  decorated  tastefully  with  white  lace,  and 
low  on  the  ears ;  a  small  bouquet  of  roses  without  leaves, 
the  inside  of  the  brim  ornamented  with  roses,  tout  mig- 
nonne,  and  lace. 

Fig.  2.  A  rich  evening  dress  in  an  entirely  different 
style  from  the  foregoing,  composed  of  a  dress  of  pale 
pink  satin  cT  Orient ,  the  skirt  d  trains ;  round  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt  is  a  rich,  broad,  white  lace,  put  on 
perfectly  plain ;  a  robing  of  lace*  is  placed  down  the 
front  of  the  jupe ,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  are  volants 
of  the  same  placed  slantways,  finished  on  each  side  with 
rosea tes  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress.  Low  body  a 
point ;  short  tight  sleeves,  the  body  and  sleeves  being 
ornamented  with  lace  and  roseates  to  match  those  on  the 
skirt ;  turban  of  green  velvet ;  on  the  left  side  it  has  a 
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rich  fulling  of  white  blonde,  falling  rather  lower  than 
the  velvet,  and  on  the  right  it  is  decorated  with  two 
small,  drooping,  white  feathers.  Gloves  ornamented 
with  a  neeud  of  silk  cord  and  tassels. 

Fig.  3.  A  walking  dress.  This  dress  is  peculiarly 
suitable  for  the  month  of  March  as  it  exists  in  our  cli¬ 
mate.  Nothing  indeed  is  more  reprehensible  than  the 
premature  assumption  of  light  spring  costumes.  Rarely, 
in  our  climate,  should  spring  fashions  as  such,  be  adopted 
until  April.  Dress  is  a  matter  to  which  every  lady  ought 
to  attend,  but  her  taste  should  be  regulated  in  a  measure 
by  the  climate.  This  dress,  apart  from  its  seasonablc- 
ness,  is  one  of  unusual  elegance.  It  is  composed  of  a 
myrtle  shade  of  green  satin,  having  robings  of  black  lace 
down  the  front,  the  centre  being  ornamented  with  lace 
buttons  in  a  serpentine  form ;  mantle  in  black  velvet, 
edged  with  a  rich  black  fringe,  and  fastened  over  the 
chest  with  Brandenbourg  trimmings ;  small  square  fal¬ 
ling  collar,  edged  with  a  narrow  fringe;  ermine  muff; 
bonnet  of  pale  pink,  the  form  of  the  brim  rather  open, 
the  edge  being  slightly  turned  backward;  low  at  the 
ears,  and  trimmed  on  the  exterior  with  lace,  and  two 
neige  feathers  shaded  pale  lilac. 

There  are  other  varieties  of  fashion  for  this  month, 
some  of  which  we  quote  from  authentic  sources. 

Bdihtetts.— It  is  impossible  to  describe  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds,  with  their  various  shades  and  colors.  One 
very  pretty  style  is  in  satin,  trimmed  round  the  inside  of 
the  brim  with  blonde  ruches.  Another  is  in  green  clair 
de  lune,  rather  deep  at  the  ends,  and  having  very  little 
trimming  at  the  ears ;  trimmed  with  a  garland  of  roses 
Thd ;  upon  the  front  are  small  mancinis,  composed  of 
sprigs  of  geranium  rosi. 

Caps. — A  pretty  style  of  morning  cap  is  now  being 
made  tout  simplement,  in  lace,  trimmed  with  a  lace 
posie,  plain  over  the  forehead  and  slightly  fulled  at  the 
ears,  ornamented  with  branches  of  the  misletoe,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  the  lace.  The  most  favorite  material  for 
morning  caps  is  muslin,  trimmed  with  papillions  in 
point  de  Paris,  the  plain  piece  in  the  front  being  divided, 
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forming  a  point .  There  is  also  a  pretty  style  of  negligi 
coiffure,  composed  of  lace  inlet,  divided  by  a  fulling  of 
lace ;  a  bride  of  inlet,  surrounded  with  lace,  falls  on  each 
side :  this  style  of  cap  qpftens  the  countenance  very  much. 
The  bonnet  Montespan  is  also  a  pretty  little  fantasie  ; 
it  is  formed  of  plaits  superposes  in  velvet  ribbon  upon 
the  summit  of  the  head,  and  coques  of  satin  placed  side¬ 
ways. 

Tub  basts  and  Head-dresses. — Turbans  in  muslin, 
embroidered  with  silver  will  be  much  worn  by  our  young 
elegantes.  The  lappets  at  the  side  attached  with  two 
large  roses.  We  have  also  remarked  several  coiffures 
in  lace,  satin  ribbons,  and  diamonds.  A  little  coiffure 
toscane  is  very  becoming,  composed  of  black  lace,  within 
the  fullings  of  which  are  seen  coques  of  scarlet  ribbon ; 
also  the  coiffure  Pompadour,  formed  in  an  English  fold, 
over  which  i&  scattered  des  roses  mignonnes  half  closed. 
The  following  list  of  birds  and  turbans  are  those  of  the 
last  fashion : — 

Le  Chapel  Jean  de  Paris ,  emb*>idered  at  the  sides 
with  agraffes  of  brilliants  and  clusters  of  white  feathers. 

The  Toque  Richard  Cceurde  Lion,  turning  up  in  the 
front,  and  gently  inclining  toward  the  right  over  the  face, 
where  waves  three  long  feathers  nearly  horizontal ;  but 
the  palm  is  given  at  the  present  time  to  the  bird  Charles 
Quint ,  and  also  to 

The  Turban  Tippoo  Saib .  This  last-named  coiffure 
is  composed  of  a  long  scarf  of  gold  brocade,  upon  which 
sparkles,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  flowering,  a  shower  of 
rubies  ;  a  long  fringe  per  lee,  edged  with  gold  and  differ¬ 
ent  colors,  terminates  the  two  ends,  which  reach  to  the 
shoulders. 

The  Toque  Charles  Quint  is  small,  the  edges  rolled 
in  the  style  of  Francis  I.,  and  supported  on  the  right 
with  an  aigrette  of  feathers,  attached  by  an  agraffe  of 
precious  stones;  the  foundation  is  in  velvet,  violet pensee. 

Robes  de  Chambre. — This  most  useful  and  truly 
elegant  wrap,  is  now  being  made  in  cachemires,  and  les 
tissus  de  laine ;  they  still  retain  the  same  form.  We 
cite  the  following,  being  the  last  and  newest  fashions. 
One  in  toile  de  cache  mire,  trimmed  down  the  fronts  and 
round  the  bottom  of  the  jupe  with  a  broad  band  of  lilac 
plush;  the  sleeves  made  large  and  in  the  style  d  la 
Marion.  Another  in  foulard,  edged  with  a  triple  row 
of  fringe  of  a  middling  width ;  this  is  a  more  favorite 
trimming  than  lace.  And,  lastly,  one  made  in  poult  de 
soie,  with  facings  of  satin  down  the  front  of  the  jupe  ; 
corsage  coulisse ;  Che  collar  square  formed  by  d  revers 
in  sarin ;  sleeves  d  la  religietise,  with  facings  in  sarin, 
finished  at  the  wrist  with  manchettcs  of  lace  falling  over 
the  hand.  It  is  necessary  with  this  open  style  of  robe 
de  chambre ,  that  an  under-dress  should  be  worn  in 
batiste,  embroidered  over  the  hem  with  a  small  wreath, 
and  trimmed  with  a  lace  posee  on  the  edge  of  the  robe ; 
corsage  in  inlet  and  embroidered  cambric.  We  must 


not  omit  to  mention  a  style  of  robe  de  chambre  still  more 
neglige,  denominated  the  peignoir  blouse  ;  it  is  gathered 
round  the  neck  into  a  small  collar,  which  is  covered  with 
a  bouillon  in  muslin ;  sleeves  d  la  jardiniere ,  plaited  into 
the  shoulder. 

Morning  Dresses. — The  most  favorite  style  is  called 
des  redingotes  Amazones  ;  the  skirt  is  ample  and  long, 
without  ornaments  of  any  kind ;  the  sleeves  plain,  and 
corsage  buttoned  close  up  to  the  throat,  finished  by  a 
small  rounded  turn-over  collar ;  a  broad  velvet  ribbon  of 
a  well-assorted  color,  is  worn  in  lieu  of  a  cravat  We 
have  sometimes  seen  these  dresses  trimmed  with  a  triple 
plait  down  the  front  of  the  jupe ,  others  with  a  double 
reverse  plaiting,  forming  d  tahlier .  Another  style  is 
made  in  poult  de  soie  blue,  lined  with  white  gros  de 
Naples,  the  body  open  d  revers  to  the  waist ;  sleeves  a 
la  religieuse,  with  sleeves  underneath  in  embroidered 
cambric,  the  stomacher  fastened  by  small  gold  buttons, 
finished  with  a  small  Amazonian  collar  of  embroidered 
muslin,  trimmed  with  lace. 

Evening  Dresses. — Dresses  are  generally  made  in 
the  following  style: — For  light  materials  the  jupe  is 
mostly  trimmed  with  four  or  five  tucks,  edged  with  a 
narrow  lace ;  the  body  low,  and  draped  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  waist;  the  sleeves  are  long  and  right,  encircled 
from  the  wrists  to  the  shoulder  with  narrow  folds  on  the 
biais,  in  muslin,  edged  with  lace,  and  placed  so  as  nearly 
to  touch  each  other ;  a  ceinture  is  generally  worn  with 
this  dress  composed  of  ruban  de  taffetas,  having  long 
streamers  in  the  front.  We  must  lastly  remark  that, 
for  evening  and  the  theatre,  dresses  arc  now  being  made 
entirely  plain,  without  trimming  of  any  kind;  the  corsage 
is  made  tight  to  the  figure ;  the  sleeves  large  at  the  top, 
and  bouillonnie  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow ;  a  long 
ceinture,  in  ruban  de  taffetas . 

Ball-Dresses. — Decidedly,  the  most  favorite  trim¬ 
mings  for  ball-dresses  are  flowers — for  instance,  les  roses 
tremeires  interspersed  with  myrtle,  forms  a  very  pretty 
attaches  for  dresses  of  tarlatane  unie  ;  also  wreaths  of 
very  light  kind  of  leaves,  divided  by  the  convolvulus  and 
Camilla  are  much  worn  with  the  tunic  style  of  dress. 
There  is  a  very  pretty  ichelle  pompadour  (intended 
for  the  front  of  a  robe  de  tulle )  made  in  roses  pompons , 
having  a  very  light  effect.  There  is  a  charming  dress 
in  white  Pekin  a  rates,  lined  with  satin ie  in  ponceau, 
and  open  on  each  side  of  the  jupon  ;  upon  this  opening 
is  placed  &  ponceau  satin  ribbon  in  a  zigzag  form  attached 
to  the  dress  on  each  side,  allowing  of  the  inside,  which  is 
white  satin,  to  be  seeif;  this  zigzag  is  terminated  at  the 
bottom  with  two  pretty  bows. 

Colors. — The  prevailing  colors  for  the  season  are 
grenat,  violet,  different  shades  of  green,  d  bois  ponceau, 
bleue  Marie ,  and  Tourterelle. 

Mou choirs* — The  Batiste  cT ananas  is  now  all  the 
rage  in  Paris  for  mouchoirs . 
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THE  GIPSY  GIRL. 

BT  PEH.CIB  H  8ELT02T. 

It  was  a  summer  evening.  The  scene  was  a  rural 
lane  in  old  England,  overshadowed  by  hoary  trees,  which 
might  have  dated  back  to  the  time  of  the  conqueror. 
As  the  soft  mellow  light  of  sunset  streamed  betwixt  the 
moss-grown  trunks  of  the  trees,  a  young  man,  attired  in 
a  shooting  jacket,  and  mounted  on  a  sturdy  pony,  might 
have  been  seen  slowly  pacing  down  the  lane.  But 
although  there  was  nothing  peculiar  in  his  attire,  it 
was  not  so  with  his  face  and  air,  both  of  which  were 
obviously  above  the  common  order.  His  features,  in¬ 
deed,  were  singularly  handsome.  A  dark  eye,  a  broad 
forehead,  and  a  fine  contour  of  face  were  united  to  a 
frank,  good-humored  expression  of  countenance  that 
prepossessed  the  gazer  at  once  in  his  favor.  He  jogged 
on  for  some  time  listlessly,  when  suddenly  his  eye  caught 
the  glare  of  a  gipsy  fire  through  the  woods. 

“Ha,”  he  said,  “are  these  pilferers  again  about  1  I 
will  have  them  driven  off  this  very  night  The  villains  1 
Our  house  has  suffered  enough  by  them.” 

“Shall  I  tell  your  fortune,  good  sir?”  said  a  clear, 
silvery  voice,  suddenly  interrupting  the  muttered  soli¬ 
loquy  of  the  speaker. 

The  young  man  had  by  this  time  reached  a  rustic 
gate,  opening  out  on  a  glade  in  the  woods,  and,  as  the 
voice  which  he  knew  to  be  that  of  a  female  addressed 
him.  he  looked  up  in  some  surprise. 

“  Kind  sir,  will  you  have  your  fortune  told  1”  said  the 
same  silvery  voice  again,  and,  as  the  eye  of  the  young 
man  fell  on  the  speaker,  she  blushed  until  the  clear 
blood  shone  through  her  dark  Andalusian  skin.  The 
young  baronet,  for  such  was  the  rank  of  the  rider,  gazed 
on  her  in  surprise,  and  as  he  marked  the  beauty  of  the 
speaker  his  maledictions  against  her  race  faded  from  his 
thoughts.  The  gipsy  girl  was  indeed  a  splendid  crea¬ 
ture.  Those  only  who  have  looked  on  the  divine  sibyl 
in  the  Vatican  can  form  an  idea  of  the  wild  and  over¬ 
powering  beauty  of  the  young  Hungarian.  She  was  at 
that  period  of  life  when  the  girl  has  just  budded  ipto 
the  woman,  and  when  every  charm  has  mellowed  down 
into  its  most  voluptuous  beauty.  Her  dark  lustrous  eye, 
the  Grecian  mouth  and  chin,  and  the  long  silken  hair 
flowing  picturesquely  down  from  her  head  dress,  formed 
a  picture,  which,  when  viewed  in  the  approaching  twi¬ 
light,  had  a  beauty  almost  supernatural.  The  young 
man  gazed  on  her  for  a  moment,  completely  over¬ 
powered  by  her  bewildering  beauty,  and  then,  scarce 
conscious  of  what  he  did,  extended  her  his  hand.  She 
took  it,  looked  at  it  a  moment,  and  burst  into  tears. 
Still  more  surprised  at  this  conduct,  he  gazed  at  her 
enquiringly  a  moment,  and  as  he  gazed  he  felt  a  strange 
interest  in  the  gipsy  girl.  What  could  be  her  motive  1 


Was  her  agitation  real  or  affected?  He  was  still 
doubtful  to  which  to  ascribe  it  when  the  girl  raised 
her  eyes  still  wet  with  tears,  and  controlling  her  emotion 
by  a  violent  effort,  said, 

“  Pardon  me,  but  I  am  not  what  I  seem — this  life  is 
hateful  to  me— I  cannot  tell  your  fortune.  You  are 
young  and  happy,  may  you  never  be  otherwise,  go,  and 
God’s  blessing  go  with  you.” 

The  girl  spoke  almost  incoherently.  If  his  interest 
had  been  awakened  before,  it  was  now  tenfold  increased. 
But  the  fear  that  all  this  was  a  well  acted  part,  induced 
him  to  reply  in  a  severer  strain  than  his  feelings  dictated. 

,  “  Why  are  you  not  what  you  seem  ?”  he  said,  “  and 
why,  if  you  hate  the  life  you  lead,  did  you  waylay  me 
here  to  tell  my  fortune  ?” 

The  gipsy  looked  proudly  up  at  this,  and  her  dark  eye 
flashed  as  she  replied,  , 

“To  save  your  property,  perhaps  your  life,”  and 
looking  cautiously  around  as  if  to  see  whether  the  very 
leaves  did  not  wait  to  listen,  she  laid  her  hand  on  his 
arm,  and  whispered,  “  There  is  a  plot  to  waylay  you, 
and  to-night  it  is  to  be  executed.  Do  not  pursue  your 
way  through  the  wood  as  you  had  intended,  but  return 
at  once  to  the  Hall.  Believe  me,  oh !  believe  me,”  she 
continued,  becoming  more  earnest  in  her  language, 
although  her  cheek  grew  red,  and  her  voice  quivered 
with  emotion — “  you  may  think  me  unworthy  of  credit 
because  I  come  of  a  hated  race,  but,  as  I  said  before,  I 
am  not  of  them,  though  alas !  I  know  not  who  I  am. 
Do  not  think  that  I  am  an  agent  to  lead  you  into  danger,” 
she  continued,  as  she  saw  a  look  of  incredulity  on  the 
young  man's  face,  “as  there  is  a  God  above  us,  I  warn 
you  aright.  I  know  not  why  I  have  ventured  thus  boldly 
to  accost  you,  unless  it  is  that  something  in  these  old 
woods,  in  this  flowery  lane  reminds  me  of  happy  days  I 
once  enjoyed  when  I  was  a  child,  in  some  country  retreat 
not  unlike  this.  I  heard  the  plot  formed  to  waylay  you, 
and  as  you  had  passed  here  last  night,  and  as  I  understood 
you  would  pass  here  again  this  evening  on  your  way  to 
the  village,  I  determined  to  wait  for  you  and  fore- warn 
you  of  yeur  danger.  I  cannot  say  more,  for  it  might 
lead  them  to  suspect  me.  Keep  on  till  the  'next  turning 
and  then  strike  back  to  the  Hall.  Oh !  do  not — do  not 
neglect  this,  adieu.” 

During  this  hurried  and  agitated  speech  the  young 
man  had  been  deprived  of  the  power  of  utterance  by  the 
variety  of  emotions  that  had  filled  his  bosom.  The 
manner  of  the  girl  was  that  of  one-speaking  the  truth, 
but  yet  there  was  a  lurking  distrust  of  her  in  his  mind. 
He  would  have  spoken,  however,  when  she  ceased,  and 
endeavored  to  have  elicited  something  more  from  her 
which  would  convince  him  or  not  of  her  truth,  but,  as 
she  finished  the  last  word,  she  turned  hastily  away  and 
disappeared  in  the  woods,  leaving  her  auditor  undecided 
what  course  to  take.  Nor*  after  more  than  a  minute's 
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delay,  did  he  know  whether  to  adopt  or  reject  her  advice. 
At  length,  however,  he  resolved  to  trust  jn  her.  Her 
beauty  and  her  Sara,  more  than  her  story,  led  him  to 
this  conclusion. 

“  I  will  take  her  advice,”  he  said,  “  for  surely  she  il 
too  young  to  engage  in  a  plot  to  waylay,  and  perhaps 
murder  one  who  has  done  her  no  wrong.  Besides,  if 
she  deceives  me,  I  can  at  least  take  care  of  two  gipsy 
knaves,  and  if  more  assault  me,  and  harm  comes  of  it, 
there  will  be  those  left  who  will  avenge  my  death,”  and 
soliloquizing  thus  to  himself  he  jerked  the  rein  of  his 
horse  and  pushed  on  his  way. 

The  twilight  was  now  deepening  fast,  and  the  young 
man  could  just  pick  his  way  along  the  narrow  lane. 
When  he  reached  the  cross-road,  he  turned  his  bridle, 
and  was  soon  on  his  way  back  to  the  Hall. 

“  What  a  strange  interest  I  feel  in  that  gipsy  girl,” 
he  said  to  himself,  “  her  face  seems  like  one  I  have  seen 
somewhere,  perhaps  in  a  dream.  The  old  philosophers 
say  that  when  we  feel  this  toward  a  stranger,  their  fate 
is  somehow  connected  with  ours — what  unaccountable 
link  connects  her  with  me?  I  have  every  reason  to  hate 
her  people,  for  they  kidnapped  my  sweet  little  cousin, 
whom  I  remember  as  a  smiling  babe,  from  this  very 
manor,  and  God  knows  that,  although  her  death — for 
dead  indeed  she  must  be — has  given  me  broad  lands,  yet 
would  I  rather  that  she  lived  than  that  I  gained  wealth 
at  her  cost  Am  I  not  wrong,”  he  said,  checking  his 
horse,  “  to  be  deluded  thus  by  any  of  the  accursed  race  ? 
It  is  surely  a  plot  to  lure  me  into  their  hands.  But  why 
should  I  fear?  Besides  the  girl  said  she  was  not  of  their 
race,  and  she  wore  an  air  of  truth.  I  would  give  any 
thing  could  I  unravel  this  riddle.  Shall  I  advance  or 
even  now  go  back  ?  Ah !  here  come  John  and  Thomas 
too — a  lucky  meeting.” 

The  scene  was  changed,  as  he  spoke,  by  the  appearance 
of  a  couple  of  game-keepers  on  the  road  a  few  paces 
ahead.  He  called  them  instantly  to  his  side,  and  in 
reply  to  their  respectful  salutations  asked  them  if  they 
had  met  any  one  on  the  road.  They  replied  in  the 
negative.  This  at  once  satisfied  him  that  the  gipsy  girl 
had  informed  him  aright,  but  he  now  resolved  to  fece 
the  danger,  availing  himself,  however,  of  the  aid  of  his 
two  armed  game-keepers.  Without  revealing  to  them 
his  intentions,  he  told  them  to  repair,  by  a  cross-cut 
through  the  woods,  to  the  place  which  the  gipsy  girl 
had  named  as. that  of  the  contemplated  attack,  and 
there,  secreting  themselves  in  the  underwood,  to  await 
his  coming. 

“  If  you  see  me,  still  do  not  mov$.  Lie  by  till  I  call 
you.  Why — you  will  learn  in  good  time.  The  cross¬ 
cut  is  a  mile  nearer  than  the  road,  and  you  will  reach 
the  place  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  me.  Be  cautious, 
and  if  you  meet  with  other  men,  do  not  betray  your 
vicinity.  Only  look  to  the  priming  of  your  guns,”  and 


with  these  words  he  dismissed  the  men,  and  began  to 
retrace  his  steps. 

“The  villains,”  he  said,  “I  shall  catch  them  now  in 
their  own  trap.  Thanks  to  that  sybil-like  creature  for 
her  warning.  Perhaps  I  owe  her  my  life — my  sister 
shall  seek  her  out  and  reward  her.  What  a  splendid 
creature  she  is — and  how  her  fece  haunts  me !  Ah !  I 
shall  have  these  murderous  wretches  in  my  power,  caught 
in  the  very  act,  of  highway  robbery,  in  less  than  an  hour.” 
Thus  soliloquizing  to  himself — now  of  the  robbers,  now 
of  the  gipsy  girl  —  the  young  man  retraced  his  steps 
until  he  reached  the  lane,  when  he  continued  his  journey 
as  he  had  at  first  projected. 

Stanhope  Vaux  had  a  bold  heart,  as  was  evinced  by 
his  present  daring  movement,  but  as  he  drew  near  the 
place  which  the  gipsy  girl  had  pointed  out  as  the  spot 
where  he  was  to  be  waylaid,  he  began  to  have  uneasy 
misgivings  as  to  the  result  of  his  undertaking.  The 
least  failure  in  the  g&me-keeperp  to  reach  the  appointed 
spot  in  time,  would  disconcert  the  whole  plot,  and  leave 
him  at  the  mercy  of  the  gipsies,  unless,  as  was  highly 
improbable,  he  could  repulse  them  alone.  As  he  entered 
the  low,  dark  dell,  which  the  gipsy  girl  had  told  him  was 
the  spot  selected  for  the  attack,  these  misgivings  acquired 
tenfold  force.  His  heart,  however,  did  not  fail  him,  but 
the  consciousness  of  his  peril  was  increased.  He  rode, 
therefore,  slowly  and  cautiously,  narrowly  watching  every 
thicket,  and  he  was  not  consequently  taken  by  surprise, 
when  a  man,  rushing  suddenly  from  a  covert,  endeavored 
to  check  his  horse,  at  the  same  time  aiming  a  blow  with 
a  bludgeon  at  the  head  of  Stanhope,  which  the  young 
man  dexterously  avoided.  Upon  the  instant,  three 
powerful  gipsies  sprang  into  the  road,  and  Stanhope 
found  himself  engaged  with  four  persons,  each  one  of 
whom  was  fully  his  equal.  His  own  men  did  not  seem 
to  be  within  call,  for,  although  he  shouted  for  aid,  no 
succor  came.  Luckily  he  was  armed  with  a  heavy  riding 
whip,  and  backing  his  horse  against  the  bank,  he  boldly 
faced  his  foes,  dealing  his  blows  around  him  with  such 
effect  that,  for  some  minutes,  he  kept  his  assailants  at  bay. 
The  odds,  however,  against  him  were  too  great  for  ulti¬ 
mate  triumph.  Three  of  the  ipen  still  kept  pressing 
on  his  front,  and  though  the  fourth  one  had  momently 
disappeared,  Stanhope  knew  his  absence  only  boded 
further  peril.  Nor  was  he  mistaken.  Suddenly  he 
heard  a  bough  crackle  above  him,  and  looking  hastily 
up  he  beheld  the  other  gipsy  on  the  hank  overhead,  in 
the  very  act  of  levelling  a  blow  at  him  with  a  cudgel. 
It  was  the  work  of  an  instant  to  dash  his  horse  forward, 
but  this  only  exposed  his  rear  as  well  as  his  front  to  the 
foe.  The  gipsies  saw  their  advantage,  and  rushed  with 
loud  shouts  on  him,  while  their  companion,  springing 
again  into  the  road,  assailed  Stanhope  from  behind.  The 
young  man  felt  that  the  robbers  were  overpowering  him, 
and  that,  in  another  instant,  he  would  be  wholly  in  their 
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power.  They  were  already  inflamed  by  his  resistance, 
and  two  of  them  were  bloody  with  contusions,  received 
from  his  loaded  whip,  so  that  he  knew  he  should  obtain 
no  mercy  from  his  conquerors.  But  he  resolved  to  sell 
his  life  as  dearly  as  possible.  Circling  his  heavy  whip 
once  more  around  his  head,  he  aimed  a  last  blow  at  the 
foremost  of  his  assailants,  which  brought  the  gipsy  reel¬ 
ing  to  the  earth,  but,  as  Stanhope  was  recovering  himself 
after  the  blow,  the  robber  from  behind,  leaped  on  him, 
and  pinioning  the  young  man’s  arms  in  his  own,  secured 
their  prey.  At  the  same  instant  another  of  the  gipsies 
rushed  on  the  now  defenceless  Stanhope,  and  drawing  a 
knife,  raised  it  as  if  to  plunge  it  in  his  bosom. 

“ Drive  it  into  him,”  growled  the  one  who  had  acted 
ai  the  leader,  “  dead  men  tell  no  tales  !” 

u  Hold !  on  your  life,”  said  a  voice ;  and,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  a  hand  pushed  back  the  weapon,  and  the  gipsy 
girl  interposed  betwixt  Stanhope  and  his  assailant. 

“  Perdition  take  the  girl,”  said  the  first  speaker,  with 
a  curse,  “  give  her  the  cold  steel  for  her  interference — 
this  is  none  of  her  business.” 

The  man  whose  murderous  intentions  had  been  for  a 
moment  baffled  by  the  daring  of  the  girl,  jerked  back  his 
arm  at  these  words,  and  raising  his  knife  once  more, 
aimed  it  at  her  bosom.  Stanhope  saw  .the  attempt,* •nd, 
by  a  sudden  effort,  loosed  an  arm,  so  as  partially  to  word 
off  the  stroke;  but  the  attempt  was  not  whoUy  successful, 
for  the  keen  blade,  although  diverted  from  her  heart,  was 
buried  in  her  shoulder.  The  warm  blood  gushed  over 
her  swelling  bosom. 

“  By  all  that  is  holy  you  shall  suffer  for  this,  villains 
— murderers!”  shouted  the  infuriated  Stanhope,  as  he 
saw  the  brutal  wound  given,  and  gaining,  in  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  moment,  the  strength  of  a  dozen  men,  he 
shook  off  his  assailants,  and  springing  before  the  fainting 
girl,  interposed  his  arm  just  in  time  to  save  her  from  a 
second  and  more  deadly  blow.  But  the  contest  wad  too 
unequal.  Pausing  only  to  recover  themselves  from  the 
repulse,  the  gipsies  again  dashed  on  the  defenceless 
Stanhope,  and  a  surer  and  more  unerring  blow  than 
had  yet  been  made,  was  aimed  at  his  heart ;  but  at  that 
instant,  the  sharp  report  of  a  gun  echoed  across  the 
twilight,  and  the  assailant,  leaping  up,  fell  dead  at  the 
feet  of  Stanhope,  who  stood  unharmed.  Simultaneously 
another  shot  rang  on  the  air,  and  the  leader  of  the  robbers 
fell  also  wounded ;  while  the  two  game-keepers  rushed 
out  from  the  wood,  and  hastened  to  their  master’s  side. 
The  whole  scene  passed  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  and 
for  a  while  Stanhope  thought  it  was  all  a  dream.  A 
moment  before,  the  blade  of  the  assassin  had  been  aimed 
at  his  bosom,  and  now  the  robber  lay  at  his  feet  in  the 
silence  of  death. 

Stanhope’s  first  thought  was  of  the  gipsy  girl,  whose 
unlooked  for  interposition  had  saved  his  life.  She  had 
feinted,  and  was  now  lying  senseless  on  the  ground. 


Lifting  her  gently  up,  he  endeavored  to  Staunch  the 
blood  from  her  wound,  and  in  doing  so  he  noticed,  to 
his  surprise,  a  ribbon,  to  which  was  suspended  a  minia¬ 
ture  in  a  gold  case.  Wondering  that  such  an  ornament 
should  be  in  her  possession,  he  could  not  avoid  looking 
at  it.  The  first  glance  at  the  picture  increased  his 
astonishment  It  was  an  old  painting,  and  somewhat 
defaced,  but  the  features  were  identical  with  those  of  a 
portrait  of  the  late  lady  of  the  manor,  the  wife  of  his 
uncle,  whose  heir  he  had  been.  As  he  glanced,  in 
curious  surprise,  from  the  miniature  to  the  features  of 
the  inanimate  girl,  he  saw  with  astonishment  a  coun¬ 
terpart  qf  the  picture,  and  the  reason  why  the  face  of  the 
beautiful  gipsy  had  seemed  to  him  not  unknown,  flashed 
on  him  at  once.  A  wild  thought  shot  through  his  mind 
— could  it  be! — yet  no! — his  reason  was  bewildered. 
He  turned  involuntarily  to  the  wounded  leader  of  the 
gipsies,  whom  the  game-keepers  were  securing,  and 
detected  the  man  regarding  him  with  a  smile  of  meaning 
scorn. 

“  What  know  you  of  this  mystery  !  In  God’s  name 
speak  !  She  said  she  was  no  gipsy — who  is  she  1” 

The  man  smiled  as  before,  but  made  no  answer. 

“Answer  me,  and  you  shall  go  free — is  she,  as  I 
suspect,  my  cousin]” 

The  game-keepers  looked  at  each  other,  as  if  they 
thought  their  master’s  senses  were  wandering,  but  still 
the  gipsy  made  no  reply  except  by  that  meaning  smile. 

“  I  conjure  you — I  implore  you,  man,  brute,  devil,  or 
whatever  you  are,  satisfy  my  curiosity  !  I  give  you  my 
honor  you  shall  not  be  harmed,  ask  any  thing  else  and  I 
will  give  it  to  you.” 

“  Ah !  that  is  more  like  it,”  said  the  gipsy,  with  a 
brutal  Laugh,  “why  could  you  not  have  come  at  once 
to  the  point  ]  I  know,  as  you  suspect,  much.  But  I 
am  cursedly  wounded, — let  me  be  taken  care  of — sign 
me  a  deed,  giving  me  an  annuity  of  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
and  then  I  will  tell  what  you  wish  to  know.  But  until 
that  is  done  I  will  say  nothing.” 

Stanhope  saw  that  it  would  be  useless  to  urge  the 
gipsy  farther,  and  besides  his  attention  was  again 
engrossed  by  the  wounded  girl  beside  him,  who  now 
began  to  show  signs  of  life.  The  strange  interest 
which  he  had  felt  in  this  lovely  being  at  first,  was  now 
exchanged  for  a  deeper  and  warmer  sentiment,  and  89 
he  gazed  on  her  face  and  thought  how  she  had  risked 
her  life  for  him,  the  idea  that  she  might  be  his  long-lost 
cousin,  made  his  heart  thrill  with  delicious  emotion. 
With  more  than  a  brother’s  care  he  lifted  her  on  his 
horse,  and  staunching  the  blood  as  he  best  might,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  nearest  cottage,  where  further  aid  was 
secured.  Meanwhile  the  wounded  gipsy,  in  furtherance 
of  Stanhope's  bargain,  was  secretly  conveyed  to  the  Hall. 

A  month  had  passed.  In  the  deep  embrasure  of  the 
great  window  of  the  dining-room  of  the  old  Hall,  looking 
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out  over  a  rich  sunset  prospect  of  hill,  wood,  and  meadow, 
stood  Stanhope  Vaux,  and  at  bis  side,  half-reclining  on 
a  couch,  was  the  gipsy  girl.  Her  beautiful  face  was  pale 
with  recent  illness,  but  her  dark  eye  was  even  softer 
than  when  we  last  saw  her.  She  was  no  longer  attired 
in  her  gipsy  garb,  but  a  rich  robe  enveloped  her  volup¬ 
tuous  form.  She  leaned  on  one  arm  and  gazed  thought¬ 
fully  on  the  floor.  Stanhope  looked  on  her  abstractedly 
in  a  reverie  apparently  as  deep  as  her  own. 

Circumstances  had  greatly  altered  since  we  last  pre¬ 
sented  them  to  our  readers.  The  gipsy  had  made  a  full 
confession.  Isabel — for  such  was  the  real  name  of  our 
heroine — was  the  only  child  of  the  late  possessor  of 
Yaux  Hall.  Her  father,  a  stem,  bad  man,  had,  when 
she  was  quite  a  child,  deeply  wronged  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Dawlor,  one  of  his  tenantry,  and  the  man, 
determining  on  revenge,  and  knowing  that  the  baronet’s 
heart  could  only  be  approached  through  his  affection  for 
his  child,  had  stolen  her  away,  and  eventually  joined 
a  gipsy  camp.  Isabel,  however,  was  old  enough  to 
remember,  although  but  dimly,  that  she  had  not  always 
been  a  gipsy;  and,  although  the  man  who  stole  her 
away,  had  endeavored  to  eradicate  this  impression  from 
her  mind,  he  had  been  unsuccessful.  As  she  grew  up, 
nothing  could  induce  her  to  adopt  the  arts  of  the  gipsy 
camp,  and  often  would  she  have  deserted  it  had  she 
known  whither  to  fly.  By  what  fatality  Dawlor,  who 
had  risen  to  be  a  leader  of  his  gang,  had  been  led  to 
return  to  Vaux  Hall,  we  do  not  know;  but  the  scenery 
in  its  vicinity  had  awakened  strange  emotions  in  Isabel’s 
bosom,  as  if  a  dream  of  the  past  had  been  realized. 
Whether  Dawlor’s  hatred  to  her*  father  had  descended 
to  the  heir  we  cannot  say ;  but  knowing  that  Stanhope 
often  rode  in  the  forest  after  dark,  he  projected  this 
robbery.  The  woman’s  nature  of  Isabel  led  her  to  revolt 
at  this  plot,  which  happily  she  had  overheard.  The  rest 
is  known  to  our  readers.  The  identity  of  Isabel  was 
proved,  not  only  by  the  numerous  trinkets  stolen  with 
her,  and  which  the  gipsy  now  restored,  but  by  the  old 
nurse,  who  recognized  her  charge  by  a  scar  on  the  arm, 
produced  by  her  own  carelessness  in  suffering  the  infant 
to  bum  itself  severely.  The  reader  may  well  imagine 
that  the  old  woman  wept  tears  of  .joy  on  the  bosom  of 
her  long-lost^  but  now  recovered  child.  All  this,  we 
repeat,  had  transpired  since  we  last  saw  Stanhope  and 
Isabel ;  and  the  knowledge  of  it  is  necessary  to  under¬ 
stand  the  following  conversation. 

We  have  said  that  Isabel  was  gazing  abstractedly  on 
the  floor.  At  length,  however,  she  looked  up  timidly 
to  her  lover’s  face.  Their  eyes  met.  Why  did  Isabel 
blush  over  brow,  neck  and  bosom  ?  Why  did  Stanhope 
betray  equal  emotion  1 

“  Isabel,”  he  Baid,  after  a  pause,  taking  her  hand, 
and  his  voice  was  perhaps  somewhat  tremulous  as  be 
spoke,  “  we  love  each  other — do  we  not  ?” 


The  bosom  of  the  beautiful  girl  heaved  with  emotion, 
and  her  long  eye-lashes  dropped  to  her  cheek,  while  her 
glance  once  more  sought  the  ground.  But  she  made  no 
answer. 

“  Isabel,  dear  Isabel,”  said  Stanhope,  dropping  on  his 
knees  beside  her,  “  you  are  my  equal,  in  birth,  why  then 
should  you  refuse  to  be  mine  ?  I  know  we  love  each 
other.  Dismiss  your  scruples  then.  Say,  dear  Isabel, 
say  you  will  be  mine.” 

The  impassioned  tones  of  the  speaker  increased  the 
agitation  of  the  beautiful  girl,  and  she  could  scarcely 
murmur  a  reply,  but  though  the  words  were  broken  and 
low,  they  conveyed  the  wished  for  response,  coupled, 
however,  with  a  declaration  of  her  own  unworthiness. 

“  You  wrong  yourself,  dear  Isabel,”  said  the  glad 
lover,  imprinting  his  first  kiss  holily  on  her  brow,  “  and 
so,”  he  continued,  rising  suddenly  as  a  lady  entered  the 
apartment,  “  my  sweet  sister  will  tell  you.  Think  not 
love  has  blinded  me — is  it  not  so,  Mary  1” 

They  were  married  and  went  abroad ;  and  for  months 
it  was  the  delightful  task  of  Stanhope  to  educate  his 
young  wife’s  opening  mind.  When,  after  an  absence  of 
two  years  they  returned  to  England,  there  was  not,  in 
the  whole  county,  a  more  beautiful  or  accomplished 
brida  than  Isabel. 


THE  ZEPHYR. 

BY  B.  FRANKLIN  CHATHAM. 

*T  was  a  lovely  eve,  and  calmly  at  rest 
The  sunset  clouds  were  reposing. 

When  the  Zephyr  passed  from  his  home  in  the  west. 
As  twilight  was  gently  closing. 

“I  will  onward,”  said  he,  “and  far  away. 

O’er  the  valley,  the  hill,  and  the  mountain, 

The  ocean,  the  lake,  and  rivulet  play, 

And  revel  in  every  fountain.” 

It  paused  in  an  arbor’s  sylyan  spot, 

Fragrant  with  blooming  flowers, 

Whose  dewy  censors  were  closing  up 
To  be  waked  by  the  sun-beam’s  powers. 

It  stooped  to  the  blushing  damask  rose. 

And  smiled  at  the  lily’s  whiteness ; 

And  the  cowslip's  lowly  couch  of  repose 
It  touched  with  a  fairy’s  lightness. 

Onward  it  floated,  with  noiseless  wing, 

Till  a  feeble  note  of  sadness 

Once  more  arrested  its  wandering. 

And  dampened  its  wonted  gladness. 

’T  was  the  couch  of  Death — a  sufferer  lay 
At  that  pensive  hour  of  even. 

The  Zephyr  caught  up  the  dim  flame,  and  away 
Bore  it  home  to  its  native  heaven. 
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THE  DRUNKARD’S  WIFE. 

AN  OWBS  THUS  TALE. 

The  grey  morning  was  already  dawning  when  a 
miserable  wretch  turned  into 'a  dirty  alley,  and  enter¬ 
ing  a  low,  ruinous  door,  groped  through  a  narrow  entry, 
and  paused  at  the  entrance  of  a  room  within.  That 
degraded  being  Had  once  been  a  wealthy  man,  respected 
by  his  neighbors,  surrounded  by  friends.  But  alas !  the 
social  glass  bad  first  lured  him  to  indulgence,  and  then 
to  inebriety,  until  he  was  now  a  common  drunkard. 

The  noise  of  his  footsteps  had  been  heard  within,  for 
the  creaking  door  was  timidly  opened,  and  a  pole  ema¬ 
ciated  boy,  about  nine  years  old,  stepped  out  on  the  land¬ 
ing,  and  asked  in  mingled  anxiety  and  dread, 

"  Is  that  you,  father  1” 

"  Yes,  wet  to  the  skin,— curse  it,”  said  the  man — 
"why  ain’t  you  abed  and  sleep,  you  brat!” 

The  little  fellow  shrunk  back  at  this  coarse  salutation, 
but  still,  though  shaking  with  fear,  he  did  not  quit  his 
station  before  the  door. 

"  What  are  you  standing  there,  gaping  for  1”  said  the 
wretch, — “  It ’s  bad  enough  to  hear  a  sick  wife  grumbling 
all  day,  without  having  you  kept  up  at  night  to  chime  in 
in  the  morning, — get  to  bed,  you  imp, — do  you  hear!” 

The  little  fellow  did  not  answer ;  fear  seemed  to  have 
deprived  him  of  speech ;  but  still  holding  on  to  the  door- 
latch,  with  an  imploring  look,  he  stood  right  in  the  way 
by  which  his  parent  would  have  to  enter  the  room. 

"Ain’t  you  going  to  mind  1”  said  the  man  with  an 
oath,  breaking  into  a  fury,  "  give  me  the  lamp  and  go  to 
bed,  or  I  ’ll  break  every  bone  in  your  body.” 

"  Oh !  father  don ’t  talk  so  loud,”  said  the  little  fellow 
bursting  into  tears — "you’ll  wake  mother,  she’s  been 
worse  all  day,  and  hasn  *t  had  any  sleep  till  now,” — and 
as  the  man  made  an  effort  to  snatch  the  candle,  the  boy, 
losing  all  personal  fears  in  anxiety  for  his  sick  mother, 
stood  firmly  across  the  drunkard’s  path  and  said,  “  you 
mustn  *t, — you  mustn ’t  go  in.” 

"  What  does  the  brat  mean  1”  broke  out  the  inebriate 
angrily — "this  comes  of  leaving  you  to  wait  on  your 
mother  till  you  learn  to  be  as  obstinate  as  a  mule — will 
you  disobey  me  ? — take  that,  and  that,  you  imp,”  and 
raising  his  hand  he  struck  the  little  sickly  being  to  the 
floor,  kicked  aside  his  body,  and  strode  into  the  dilapi¬ 
dated  room. 

It  was  truly  a  fitting  place  for  the  home  of  such  a 
vagabond  as  he.  The  walls  were  low,  covered  with 
smoke,  and  seamed  with  a  hundred  cracks.  The  chim¬ 
ney-piece  had  once  been  white,  but  was  now  of  the 
greasy  lead  color  of  age.  The  ceiling  had  lost  most  of 
the  plaster,  and  the  rain  soaking  through,  dripped  with 
a  monotonous  tick  upon  the  floor.  A  few  broken  chairs, 
a  cracked  looking  glass,  and  a  three-legged  table,  on 


which  was  a  rimless  cup,  were  in  different  parts  of  the 
room.  But  the  most  striking  spectacle  was  directly 
before  the  gambler.  On  a  ricketty  bed  lay  the  wife  of 
his  bosom,  the  once  rich  and  beautiful  Emily  Languenre, 
who,  through  poverty,  shame,  and  sickness,  had  still 
clung  to  the  lover  of  her  youth.  Oh !  woman,  thy  con¬ 
stancy  the  world  cannot  shake,  nor  shame  nor  misery 
subdue.  Friend  after  friend  had  deserted  that  ruined 
man ;  indignity  after  indignity  had  been  heaped  upon 
him,  and  deservedly ;  year  by  year  he  had  fallen  lower 
and  lower  in  the  sink  of  infamy ;  and  yet  still  through 
every  mishap  that  sainted  woman  had  clung  to  him, — 
for  he  was  the  father  of  her  boy,  and  the  husband  of  her 
youth.  It  was  a  hard  task  for  her  to  perform ;  but  it 
was  her  duty,  and  when  all  the  world  deserted  him 
should  she  too  leave  him  ?  She  had  borne  much,  but 
alas !  nature  could  endure  no  more.  Health  had  fled 
from  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  were  dim  and  sunken. 
She  was  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption,  but  it  was  not 
that  which  was  killing  her, — she  was  dying  of  a  broken 
heart 

The  noise  made  by  her  husband  awoke  her  from  her 
troubled  sleep,  and  she  half  started  up  in  bed,  the  hectic 
fire  streaming  along  her  cheek,  and  a  wild,  fitful  light 
shooting  into  her  sunken  eyes.  There  was  a  faint, 
shadowy  smile  lighting  up  her  face,  but  it  was  as  cold 
as  moonlight  upon  snow.  The  sight  might  have  moved 
a  felon’s  bosom,  but  what  can  penetrate  the  seared  and 
hardened  heart  of  drunkenness  1  The  man  besides  was 
in  a  passion. 

“  Blast  it,  woman,”  said  the  wretch,  as  he  reeled  into 
the  room — "  is  this  the  way  you  receive  me  after  being 
out  all  day  in  the  rain  to  get  something  for  your  brat  and 
you  1  Come,  don ’t  go  to  whining,  I  say” — but  as  his 
wife  uttered  a  faint  cry  at  his  brutality,  and  fell  back 
senseless  on  the  bed,  he  seemed  to  awaken  to  a  partial 
sense  of  his  condition,  he  reeled  a  step  or  two  forward, 
put  his  hand  up  to  his  forehead,  stared  wildly  around, 
and  then  gazing  almost  vacantly  upon  her,  continued, 
"  but — why — what ’s  the  matter  1” 

His  poor  wife  lay  like  a  corpse  before  him,  but  a  low 
voice  from  the  other  side  of  the  bed  answered,  and  its 
tones  quivered  as  they  spoke. 

"  Oh  ! — mother’s  dead !”  It  was  the  voice  of  his  son 
who  had  stolen  in,  and  was  now  sobbing  violently  as  he 
tried  to  raise  her  head  in  his  little  arms.  He  had  been 
for  weeks  her  only  nurse,  and  had  long  since  learned  to 
act  for  himself.  He  bathed  her  temples,  he  chafed  her 
limbs,  he  invoked  her  wildly  to  awake. 

"  Dead !”  said  the  man,  and  he  was  sobered  at  once — 
"dead,  dead,”  he  continued  in  a  tone  of  horror  that 
chilled  the  blood,  and  advancing  to  the  bedside,  with 
eyes  starting  from  their  sockets,  be  laid  his  hand  upon 
her  marble  brow,  "  then,  oh,  my  God !  I  have  murdered 
her !  Emily,  Emily,  you  are  not  dead, — say  so — oh ! 
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speak  and  forgive  your  repentant  husband  !”  and  kneel¬ 
ing  by  the  bedside,  he  chafed  her  white,  thin  hand, 
watering  it  with  his  hot  tears  as  he  sobbed  her  name. 

Their  efforts,  at  length,  partially  restored  her,  and  the 
first  thing  she  saw  upon  reviving  was  her  husband 
weeping  by  her  side,  and  calling  her  "  Emily  !”  It  was 
the  first  time  he  had  done  so  for  years.  It  stirred  old 
memories  in  her  heart,  and  called  back  the  shadowy 
visions  of  years  long  past.  She  was  back  in  their 
youthful  days,  before  ruin  had  blasted  her  once  noble 
husband,  and  when  all  was  joyous  and  bright  as  her 
own  happy  bosom.  Woe,  shame,  poverty,  desertion, 
even  his  brutal  language  was  forgotten,  and  she  only 
thought  of  him  as  the  lover  of  her  youth.  Oh !  that 
moment  of  delight !  She  faintly  threw  her  arms  around 
his  neck,  and  sobbed  there  for  very  joy. 

«  Can  you  forgive  me,  Emily  ! — I  have  been  a  brute, 
a  villain— oh !  can  you  forgive  mo  1  I  have  sinned  as 
never  man  sinned  before,  and  against  such  an  angel  as 
you.  Oh !  God  annihilate  me  for  my  guilt” 

“  Charles !”  said  the  dying  woman  in  a  tone  so  sweet 
and  low  that  it  floated  through  that  chamber  like  the 
whisper  of  a  disembodied  spirit — “  I  forgive  you,  and 
may  God  forgive  you  too ; — but  oh !  do  not  embitter  this 
last  moment  by  such  an  impious  wish.” 

The  man  only  sobbed  in  reply,  but  his  frame  shook 
with  the  tempest  of  agony  within  him. 

"Charles,”  at  last  continued  the  dying  woman — "I 
have  long  wished  for  this  moment,  that  I  might  say 
something  to  you  about  our  little  Henry.” 

"  God  forgive  me  for  my  wrongs  to  him  too !”  mur¬ 
mured  the  repentant  man. 

"I  have  much  to  say,  and  I  have  but  little  time  to  say 
it  in, — I  feel  that  I  shall  never  see  another  sun.”  A 
violent  fit  of  coughing  interrupted  her. 

"  Oh !  no, — you  must  not,  will  not  die,”  sobbed  her 
husband,  as  he  supported  her  sinking  frame — “  you  ’ll 
live  to  save  your  repentant  husband.  Oh !  you  will !” 

The  tears  gushed  into  her  eyes,  but  she  only  shook 
her  head.  She  laid  her  wan  hand  on  his  and  continued 
feebly. 

“  Night  and  day,  for  many  a  long  year,  have  I  prayed 
for  this  hour,  and  never,  even  in  the  darkest  moment, 
have  I  doubted  it  would  come ;  for  I  have  felt  that  within 
me  which  whispered  that  as  all  had  deserted  you  and  I 
had  not,  so  in  the  end  you  would  at  last  come  back  to 
your  early  feelings.  Oh !  would  it  had  come  sooner — 
some  happiness  then  might  have  been  mine  again  in  this 
world, — but  God’s  will  be  done ! — I  am  weak — I  feel  I 
am  failing  fast — Henry,  give  me  your  hand.” 

The  little  boy  silently  placed  it  in  hers,  she  kissed  it, 
and  then  laying  it  within  her  husband’s  continued, 

"  Here  is  our  child— our  only  born — when  I  am  gone 
he  will  have  none  to  take  care  of  him  but  you,  and  as 
God  is  above,  as  you  love  your  own  blood,  and  as  you 


value  a  promise  to  a  dying  wife,  keep,  love,  cherish  him. 
Oh !  remember  that  he  is  young  and  tender — it  is  the 
only  thing  for  which  I  would  care  to  live” — she  paused, 
and  struggled  to  subdue  her  feelings,  “  will  you  promise 
me,  Charles  ?” 

“  I  will,  as  there  is  a  Maker  over  me,  I  will,”  sobbed 
the  man ;  and  the  frail  bed  against  which  he  leaned  shook 
with  his  emotion. 

“  And  you,  Henry,  you  will  obey  your  father,  and  be 
a  good  boy ; — as  you  love  your  mother — you  will  !” 

“  Oh  !  yes !”  sobbed  the  little  fellow,  flinging  himself 
wildly  .on  his  mother’s  neck,  "but  mother,  dear  mother, 
what  shall  I  do  without  you  !— oh  !  don  *t  die !” 

“This  is  too  hard,”  murmured  the  dying  woman, 
drawing  her  child  feebly  to  her,  "Father  give  me 
strength  to  endure  it !” 

For  a  few  minutes  all  was  still, — and-nothing  broke 
the  silence  but  the  sobs  of  the  father  and  the  boy,  and 
the  low,  death-like  tick  of  the  rain  dripping  through 
upon  the  floor.  The  child  was  the  first  to  move.  He 
seemed  instinctively  to  feel  that  giving  way  to  his  grief 
pained  his  mother,  and  gently  disengaging  himself  from 
her,  he  hushed  his  sobs,  and  leaning  on  the  bed,  gazed 
anxiously  into  her  face.  •  Her  eyes  were  closed,  but  her 
lips  moved  as  if  in  prayer. 

“Henry,  where  are  you!”  faintly  asked  the  dying 
mother. 

The  boy  answered  in  his  low,  mournful  voice. 

“Henry, — Henry,”  she  said  in  a  louder  tone,  and  then 
after  a  second  added,  “  poor  babe,  he  doesn ’t  hear  me.” 

•The  little  fellow  looked  up  amazed.  He  knew  not  yet 
how  the  senses  gradually  fail  the  dying;  he  was  per¬ 
plexed  ;  the  tears  coursed  down  his  cheeks ;  and  his 
throat  choaked  so  that  he  could  not  speak.  But  he 
placed  his  hand  in  his  mother’s  and  pressed  it 

“Come  nearer,  my  son — nearer — the  candle  wants 
snuffing — there,  lay  your  face  down  by  mine — Henry, 
love,  I  can’t  see— has  the  wind— blown— out — the  light!” 

The  bewildered  boy  gazed  wildly  into  his  mother’s 
face,  but  knew  not  what  to  say.  He  only  pressed  her 
hand  again. 

"  Oh !  God,”  murmured  the  dying  woman,  her  voice 
growing  fainter  and  fainter — “  this  is  death  ! — Charles 
— Henry — Jesus — re - ” 

The  child  felt  a  quick,  electric  shiver  in  the  hand  he 
clasped,  and  looking  up,  saw  that  his  mother  had  fallen 
back  dead  upon  the  pillow.  He  knew  it  all  at  once.  He 
gave  one  shriek  and  fell  senseless  across  her  body. 

That  shriek  aroused  the  drunkard.  Starting  up  from 
his  knees,  he  gazed  wildly  on  the  corpse.  He  could  not 
endure  the  look  of  that  still  sainted  face.  He  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands  and  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

Long  years  have  passed  since  then,  and  that  man  is 
once  more  a  useful  member  of  society.  But  oh!  the 
fearful  price  at  which  his  reformation  was  purchased. 
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MARRYING  AN  HEIRESS; 

OB,  THE  FAMILY  OF  THE  DOBBS. 

BY  B.  B.  THOM. 

It  was  on©  of  the  few  fine  days  in  the  month  of  last 
July,  that  a  splendid  cab,  drawn  by  a  noble  grey  horse, 
was  seen  passing  down  one  of  those  sweet  rural  lanes 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  of  our 
chief  commercial  cities.  It  stopped  in  front  of  a  two- 
storied,  small,  red-colored  house,  which  displayed  be¬ 
tween  the  outside  garden  door  and  the  porch  a  number 
of  orange  lilies,  from  the  centre  of  which  rose  a  plaister- 
of-Paris  image  of  Apollo.  Two  young  gentlemen,  dres¬ 
sed  in  the  first  style  of  fashion,  dismounted  from  the 
cab,  and,  stopping  in  the  garden  to  contemplate  with 
astonishment  this  extraordinary  ornament,  they  rapped 
at  the  door,  and,  upon  its  being  opened,  asked  if  Mr. 
Egremont  was  at  home. 

u  Egremont !”  said  the  gardener,  who  on  this  occasion 
evidently  acted  as  the  valet;  u  Egremont !  gentlemen,  you 
are  under  a  mistake ;  there  is  no  such  person  living  here. 
This  is  Mr.  Dobbs’.” 

**  Oh !  now  I  think,  I  do  recollect  that  the  name  of 
the  father-in-law  of  our  friend  Alfred  is  Dobbs.  We 
are  under  no  mistake;  we  wish  to  see  the  son-in-law  of 
Mr.  Dobbs.” 

“  Ah !  yes,  yes,  the  son-in-law ;  that  is  the  husband  of 
our  young  mistress.  Aye,  aye ;  all  right ;  I  ’ll  go  and  tell 
him.  You  can  in  the  mean  time  walk  in  the  garden.” 

“  Let  him  know  that  there  are  two  of  his  friends  here 
— Gustavus  Man  devil  le  and  William  Creed. 

The  gardener  disappeared. 

“I  expected  to  find  a  handsome  villa,”  said  Mandcvillc 
to  his  companion,  “  and  I  find  nothing  but  a  shocking 
vulgar-looking  cottage.” 

“  Yes ;  but  you  see  here,”  said  William  Creed,  pointing 
to  the  garden  at  the  rear  of  the  house,  “that  this  is  a 
very  large  one,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  kept  in  excellent 
order ;  although  a  little  too  well  stocked  with  vegetables 
for  my  taste.  But  what  matters  the  outside  appearance 
of  a  house,  if  the  interior  is  comfortable  ?  Besides,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  Egremont’s  father-in-law  is  rich.” 

“  So  much  the  better ;  for  Egremont  required  some 
secure  and  snug  post  after  his  sad  shipwreck ;  and  then 
I  am  quite  sure,  with  his  ideas  of  elegance,  and  his 
luxurious  tastes,  that  every  thing  must  be  put  sur  un 
bon  pied.” 

“  That  I  calculate  upon.  The  dashing  Ergemont,  no 
doubt,  employs  in  a  profuse  style  the  fortune  made  by 
the  thrifty  Mr.  Dobbs.” 

u  Where  are  they  1  where  are  my  dear  friends  ?”  said  a 
third  person,  who  ran  from  under  a  shady  grove  of  trees. 

It  was  Alfred  Ergemont!  a  fattish,  red-faced  young 
man,  dressed  in  a  fustian  shooting  jacket,  with  white 
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grey  canvass  trousers  that  did  not  come  down  to  his 
ancles,  and  having  on  his  feet  thick  hob-nailed  shoes ; 
while  on  his  head  was  a  skimping  straw  hat,  and  round 
his  neck  an  old  colored  cotton  handkerchief.  His  two 
friends  looked  at  him  for  an  instant,  without  being  able 
to  recognize  him ;  but  he  said  laughingly  to  them,  and 
shaking  their  hands — 

u  You  find  me  a  little  changed,  perhaps.  The  air  of 
the  fields,  and  the  peace  of  a  happy  home,  have  produced 
these  good  results.  I,  who  was  so  thin  and  so  pale,  am 
now  stout  and  blooming.  The  country  has  given  me  a 
complexion,  and  happiness  has  thickened  my  waist;  then 
I  have  shaved  away  my  whiskers,  because  my  wife  docs 
not  like  them;  and  I  have  cropped  my  head  until  it 
looks  like  that  of  a  recruit,  instead  of  wearing  my  hair 
like  a  German,  because  my  beloved  mother-in-law  could 
not  endure  the  sight  of  it.  Besides  I  have  given  up  all 
notion  of  fashion.  It  is  very  well  in  the  city,  or  when 
one  is  unmarried ;  but  when  we  live  in  the  country,  and 
only  wish  to  please  ourselves,  and  to  be  perfectly  at  our 
ease,  why  then  one  dresses  as  they  like— -as  I  do.  So, 
you  see,  the  metamorphosis  is  perfect” 

And  so  in  fact  it  was.  There  was  a  time,  when  the 
most  elegantly  dressed  man,  with  the  handsomest  turn 
out,  with  the  finest  house,  and  the  most  excellent  wine- 
cellar  in  the  city,  was  Alfred  Egremont ;  but  then,  one 
morning — it  was.  a  lovely  morning,  and  followed  that  on 
which  a  great  race  was  won — Alfred  Egremont  was 
completely,  utterly,  irretrievably  ruined.  But,  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  misfortunes,  one  plank  of  safety  pre¬ 
sented  itself,  and,  clinging  to  that,  he  might  reach  the 
shore  in  safety.  The  brilliant  position  and  shining 
attractions  of  the  young  exquisite  had  made  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  heart  of  Tabitha  Dobbs,  the  daughter 
of  the  richest  green-grocer  in  the  city.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dobbs  were  pains-taking,  saving,  griping,  calculating 
shopkeepers,  who  had  an  utter  abomination  for  fashion 
and  all  its  luxuries ;  and  they,  therefore,  at  first,  declared 
their  decided  objection  to  a  union  between  Mr.  Alfred 
Egremont  and  their  beloved  daughter,  Tabitha.  The 
young  lady  was,  however,  their  only  child;  and  they 
yielded  at  length  to  her  wishes.  Besides,  Alfred  pro¬ 
mised  to  reform,  and  they  were  resolved  he  should  keep 
his  word.  He  determined  to  give  up  his  house,  and  to 
live  altogether  in  the  country,  with  his  father-in-law. 

From  the  time  of  his  marriage  Alfred  appeared  no 
more  in  the  city ;  and  it  was  remarked,  that  not  one  of 
his  intimate  friends  had  been  invited  to  his  nuptials. 
People  only  knew  of  the  happiness  he  was  enjoying  by 
report.  He  had,  however,  written  several  times  to  his 
friends,  Mandeville  and  Creed,  and  requested  them  to 
come  and  see  him.  They  at  length  determined  upon 
paying  him  a  visit;  they  did  so  one  day  when  ennui  had 
awakened  in  their  hearts  the  remembrance  of  their  old 
friend,  and  the  desire  for  some  new  amusement 
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“  As  to  you,”  continued  Alfred,  “  I  find  you  the  same 
as  ever.  Nothing  is  changed  about  you,  unless  it  be  the 
cut  of  your  coat,  the  make  of  your  waistcoat,  and  the  tie 
of  your  cravat  Besides  you  are  as  young,  as  handsome, 
and  as  fine  as  ever  you  were.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
bachelors.  But  now,  tell  me  truly,  are  you  not  getting 
tired  of  the  excited  life  you  are  leading.  Believe  me, 
for  I  speak  from  experience,  true  happiness  does  not 
consist  in  the  bustle  of  a  club,  nor  the  noise  of  a  race¬ 
course,  nor  the  excitement  of  a  sailing-match ;  and  then 
there  is  the  terrible  moment  when  all  those  ruinous 
pleasures  and  wasteful  prodigalities  must  end.  It  is  not 
every  one  who  has  the  same  good  luck  as  I  have.  Look 
then  to  your  affairs  in  time,  and  economise  before  it  be 
too  late.  I  hope  that  the  example  and  the  sight  of  my 
happiness  will  determine  you.” 

“  Then  are  you  really  very  happy  V 9  enquired  Mande- 
ville. 

“  Why  should  I  not  be  so  ?  I  have  a  wife  that  adores 
me;  for  she  married  me,  notwithstanding  my  want  of 
means,  and  when  she  might  have  looked  for  a  million¬ 
aire.  My  father-in-law  is  an  excellent  fellow ;  and  as 
to  my  mother-in-law,  she  is  the  tcnderest  creature  living ; 
and,  besides  this,  thirty  thousand  a  year  in  the  funds — 
what  can  a  man  desire  more  7” 

“  How !  had  your  wife  thirty  thousand  a  year  for¬ 
tune  7” 

“No,  no,  not  exactly ;  but  that  is  what  my  father-in- 
law  is  worth,  and  I  enjoy  it.  There  was  no  settlement 
made  on  my  wife  at  our  marriage,  as  I  had  no  property 
of  my  own ;  but  then  all  that  he  has  we  have  all  in 
common;  and  we  live  in  a  perfect  state  of  harmony. 
Ours  is  indeed  a  blessed  family  of  love.” 

“But,  then,  do  you  pass  all  the  year  in  this  country- 
house  1” 

“  Oh !  not  at  all.  During  four  or  five  months,  at  the 
winter  season,  we  remove  to  the  city.” 

“The  Missis  is  calling  for  you,”  said  the  gardener, 
who  this  moment  stepped  up  to  Alfred. 

“Indeed,  my  good  friend,”  said  Mr.  Creed,  “your 
gardener  appears  to  be  an  oddity.  He  cultivates  his 
flowers  and  trains  his  plants  admirably  ;  but  I  have  not 
so  good  an  opinion  of  his  politeness  or  his  comprehen¬ 
sion.  But  a  few  minutes  since,  when  we  asked  to  see 
Mr.  Egremont,  he  did  not  appear  to  understand  us.” 

“That  is  by  no  means  astonishing,”  replied  Egremont, 
a  little  embarrassed ;  “  for  they  scarcely  know  me  here 
by  that  name ;  the  family  never  call  me  anything  but 
Alfred ;  and  then  I  must  tell  you,  that  my  father-in-law 
has  a  particular  veneration  for  the  name  of  Dobbs.  He 
himself  has  made  it  illustrious  upon  ’change.  He  is, 
therefore,  justly  proud  of  it,  and  wishes  to  transmit  it 
to  his  grandchildren — when  he  has  them.  I  therefore 
have  yielded  to  his  wishes  on  that  trifling  point,  and 
I  havo  added  my  wife’s  name  to  my  own,  and,  there¬ 


fore,  I  always  now  sign  my  letters,  Alfred  Egremont 
Dobbs.” 

“  That  is  it — and  the  Dobbs,  that  has  money,  crushes 
down  the  Egremont,  that  is  without  it” 

“  Yes ;  but  I  would  not  at  all  have  yielded  the  point  if 
my  father-in-law  had  a  son.  But  one  may  well  consent 
to  make  their  name  a  little  longer,  when  they  marry  an 
only  daughter  and  a  rich  heiress.” 

“No  doubt;  money  commands  every  thing.  But 
talking  of  money  reminds  me  that  I  have  a  trifle  to 
give  you.  Our  friend  Ronayne  has  just  come  in  for 
his  property.  The  large  fortune  he  has  inherited  has 
sharpened  his  memory,  and  he  is  paying  off  his  old 
debts.  Knowing,  then,  that  we  were  coming  to  see 
you,  he  desired  us  to  give  you  a  hundred  dollars; 
that  being  the  sum  you  lent  him  when  he  wanted  it,  and 
you  did  not  care  to  lose  it  Here  they  are.” 

“  That  is  very  good  indeed,”  observed  Alfred ;  “  give 
them  to  me.”  And  as  he  dropped  them  into  his  fob  he 
whispered  to  his  friends,  “You  need  not  say  anything 
about  this  either  to  my  wife  or  her  father  and  mother.” 

“I  understand  you.  You  wish  to  keep  the  money  for 
yourself  alone;  and  not  to  throw  it  into  the  common 
stock,  in  which  you  all  participate.” 

“  Precisely  so ;  but  now  go  and  wait  for  me  in  the 
drawing-room,  whilst  I  hasten  to  my  wife.  I  shall  not 
be  a  moment  away  from  you.” 

The  aspect  of  this  room  was  far  from  corresponding 
with  the  notion  that  the  two  friends  had  formed  of  the 
comfort  and  luxuries  that  would  be  introduced  by  Alfred 
into  the  house  of  his  father.  The  room  was  covered 
with  a  carpet  that  was  much  too  small  for  it ;  the  chairs 
were  all  wrapped  up  in  dark  cotton ;  the  same  thing  was 
upon  the  sofas.  Upon  the  chimney -slab  were  some  old 
physic  bottles,  half-filled  with  water,  and  into  which  had 
been  driven  the  ends  of  some  withered  flowers.  The 
mirror  was  papered  up,  and  on  an  old  brass-rimmed 
clock  were  three  miserable  birds  impaled.  While  tho 
two  friends  were  examining  this  chamber  they  heard  the 
murmuring  noise  of  an  angry  discussion  in  the  room 
over-head,  and  in  that  debate  the  voice  of  Alfred  could 
scarcely  be  heard.  “  Poor  fellow,”  said  the  friends,  “  we 
fear  we  have  done  you  no  service  by  coming  here.  They 
are  finding  fault  with  you  for  our  visit.” 

In  an  instant  after  the  family  appeared ;  and  the  faces 
that  had  been  lately  frowning  with  rage,  were  rendered 
frightful  by  imitating,  most  vilely,  a  smile  of  satisfaction. 
Alfred,  however,  plucked  up  some  of  his  former  courage 
and  went  through  the  ceremony  of  introducing  his  wife 
and  her  relations  with  some  of  his  wonted  case  and 
grace.  When  the  parties  had  saluted  each  other,  he 
said  aside  to  his  friends — 

“  Well ;  what  do  you  think  of  Mrs.  Egremont  1” 

“  Why — very  well.” 

“  She  is  not  exactly  beautiful,”  he  added ;  “  but  then 
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she  has  good  teeth.  There  is  thought  in  her  eyes,  and  a 
grace  in  her  smile.  And  then  she  is  so  accomplished ; 
so  full  of  talent ;  there  it  is  that  she  shines.  But  you 
shall  hear  her  sing.” 

Mr.  Dobbs  reproached  his  son-in-law  on  the  impro¬ 
priety  and  vulgarity  of  “  whispering  in  company,”  and  t 
then  the  conversation  became  general.  The  old  green¬ 
grocer  railed  against  the  fashionable  world,  and  he  told 
the  company  what  had  been  the  price  of  the  six-per- 
cents.  every  week  for  the  three  preceding  years. 

“  These  things  are  his  hobby,”  said  Alfred  ;  “you  must 
pardon  him  his  sarcastic  humor  and  his  conversation.  It 
is  that  of  an  old  shopkeeper,  who  has  gone  upon  ’change, 
and  acquired  an  immense  fortune,  with  great  honor  to 
himself.” 

Mrs.  Dobbs  echoed  all  the  observations  of  her  husband, 
and  Mrs.  Egremont  threw  out  several  piquant  observa¬ 
tions,  which  seemed  to  be  particularly  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  all  spend-thrift  dandies.  As  to  the  mother-in- 
law,  she  glared  upon  Alfred  like  a  wild  cat,  when  she 
said — 

“Have  you  done  what  I  desired  you  this  morning'?” 

“Yes,  my  dear  mother,”  replied  Alfred  with  extreme 
meekness. 

“  Why  don’t  you  answer  me  1”  said  Mrs.  Dobbs ;  “  but 
it  is  your  usual  careless  way.” 

“Pardon  me,  I  was  speaking  to  those  gentlemen,” 
replied  Alfred,  happy  in  being  able  to  think  he  had  so 
good  an  excuse. 

“What  shall  we  do  until  dinner  is  dressed  1”  observed 
Mr.  Dobbs. 

“  Well,  well,”  chimed  in  Tabitha,  “  I  never  did  see 
such  a  man.  You  never  have  a  word  to  throw  to  a  dog. 
You  sit  there  like  a  fool.  It  is  for  you  to  answer  papa’s 
question.  You  ought  to  know  the  taste  of  these  gentle¬ 
men — of  your  friends.” 

“Pardon  me,  my  dearest  angel,  I  was  just  thinking — I 
believe  we  shall  take  a  walk  in  the  neighborhood.” 

“  In  tho  neighborhood,  indeed !”  said  Mr.  Dobbs. 

“  Only  just  listen !  as  if  my  grounds  were  not  large 
enough  for  him.  We  will  go  first  to  the  piggery,  and 
then  into  the  kitchen-garden,  and  then  we  shall  look  at 
my  pond,  where  there  are  some  fine  eels,  and  fifteen 
golden  fish,  and  then  we  will  take  a  walk  into  the 
orchard — ” 

“And  then  into  the  paddock,”  said  Alfred. 

“Well,  if  I  ever  heard  the  like!  The  paddock  he 
calls  it.  Would  the  word  park  bum  your  tongue,  my 
hopeful  son-in-law.” 

“Fes,  you  are  right;  I  ought  to  have  said  park,” 
humbly  replied  Alfred. 

They  set  out  for  their  promenade. 

“Alfred,  shut  all  the  windows, and  close  the  door  after 
us,”  said  Mr.  Dobbs. 

“  Alfred,  run  and  fetch  Juno,”  said  the  mother-in-law. 
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“Alfred,  bring  me  my  parasol,  my  scarf,  and  my 
reticule,”  said  Tabitha.” 

Alfred  executed  all  these  commissions  with  the  quick¬ 
ness  of  a  man  who  was  well  accustomed  to  them. 

“These  are  very  good  people,”  said  he  to  his  old 
acquaintances;  “very  good  people  indeed.  I  do  for 
them  just  as  they  do  for  me.  They  overwhelm  me 
with  their  little  cares,  and  I  good  naturedly  bear  them.” 

During  the  walk  Alfred  was  frequently  called  upon 
to  do  something  for  his  wife  or  her  family.  On  their 
return  they  had  dinner,  which  was  at  the  same  time 
shabby,  and  yet  aping  what  is  fashionable.  It  was  half 
cold,  and  half  burnt  Alfred  was  two  or  three  times 
invited  to  stand  up  and  change  the  plates,  or  fill  the 
glasses.  Mr.  Dobbs,  from  the  moment  that  soup  was 
placed  before  him,  until  the  dessert  was  removed,  never 
stopped  talking. 

“  I  think  I  shall  smoke  a  cigar  in  the  garden,”  said 
Creed  to  his  friend  Alfred. 

“  Smoke !  Oh,  don’t  think  of  it,  my  dear  fellow ;  the 
cigar  is  a  thing  proscribed  in  this  abode.” 

“  Well,  then,  a  little  farther  off — in  the  park,  as  Mr. 
Dobbs  calls  it  1” 

“No,  no;  for  if  there  was  the  slightest  smell  of  it, 
my  wife  or  my  mother-in-law  would  nose  it  out  Be¬ 
sides,  we  expect  company ;  neighbors,  who  are  coming  to 
pass  the  evening  with  us;  and  we  shall  have  a  great  deal 
of  amusement ;  for  my  wife  is  going  to  play  on  the  piano. 
Listen!” 

There  was  no  doubt  that  there  was  playing  on  the 
piano  ;  for  the  instrument  groaned  under  the  heavy  fin¬ 
gers  of  Tabitha,  who  played  in  an  inexplicable  manner 
some  most  difficult  pieces.  Then,  yielding  to  the  request 
of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Egremont  sung  three  of  the  most 
favorite  airs  of  Grisi,  and  gave  them  with  the  most  asto¬ 
nishing  quavers,  and  almost  incredible  flourishes.  Every 
time  she  stopped,  Alfred  was  the  first  to  applaud. 

The  visitors  arrived  during  the  concert;  and  at  its 
conclusion  Mr.  Dobbs  proposed  they  should  play  loo  at  a 
halfpenny  a  fish. 

“  It  is  quite  impossible,”  answered  in  the  one  breath 
Creed  and  Mandeville ;  “  for  we  must  now  leave  you. 
It  will  be  some  time  advanced  in  the  night  before  we 
can  reach  the  city.” 

“What!”  cried  Alfred,  “don’t  you  intend  to  sleep 
here  1  Only  think  that — ” 

But  a  look,  like  that  of  a  basilisk,  from  Mrs.  Dobbs, 
fascinated  Alfred  in  the  midst  of  his  burst  of  hospitality 
and  friendship.  He  stopped,  and  assisted  his  friends 
into  the  vehicle  that  had  conveyed  them  from  town. 

“You  have,”  said  he,  “been  the  eye-witnesses  of 
my  domestic  happiness;  and  may  you  profit  by  my 
example !” 

“Oh,  yes,”  they  replied,  “it  is  an  excellent  lesson  for 
us.”  The  cab  started  off  at  a  gallop. 
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“  How  admirably  your  horse  goes !”  said  Mandeville 
to  Creed. 

“  Do  you  wish  to  buy  him  7”  replied  Creed. 

“  What,  are  you  thinking  of  parting  with  him  7” 

“  Yes ;  1  have  been  thinking  very  seriously  about  myself, 
and  I  am  about  to  reduce  my  expenses.” 

“And  I  have  been  thinking  of  doing  the  same.” 

“  That  which  we  have  seen  this  evening  has  induced 
you  to  do  so.  Is  it  not  so  7”  / 

“Yes.  Poor  Alfred !  What  a  life !  But  this  is  the 
end  of  the  follies  of  youth.  I  have  seen  break-downs  in 
the  world.  I  saw  Stanley  abandon  his  name,  and  enlist 
as  a  common  soldier ;  and  yet  it  did  not  make  me  reflect 
I  saw  Williams  blow  out  his  brains;  and  yet  I  have 
gone  on  fearlessly ;  but  the  example  of  Alfred  has  made 
a  complete  convert  of  me.  I  certainly  do  not  wish  to 
expose  ‘myself  to  the  chance  of  a  similar  fate.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  will  not  ruin  myself” 

“  Nor  I,  either.” 


BAILLIE. 

TO  A  CHILD. 

Whose  imp  art  thou,  with  dimpled  cheek, 

And  curly  pate,  and  merry  eye, 

And  arm  and  shoulders  round  and  sleek, 

And  soft  and  fair,  thou  urchin  sly  ? 

What  boots  it,  who,  with  sweet  caresses, 

First  called  thee  his,  or  squire  or  hind  ? 

For  thou  in  every  wight  that  passes, 

Dost  now  a  friendly  playmate  find. 

Thy  downcast  glances, — grave,  but  cunning, 

As  fringed  eyelids  rise  and  fall ; 

Thy  shyness  swiftly  from  me  running, — 

’Tis  infantine  coquetry  all! 

But  far  a-field  thou  hast  not  flown, 

With  mocks  and  threats,  half  lisped,  half  spoken; 

I  feel  thee  pulling  at  my  gown, — 

Of  right  good  will  thy  simple  token. 

And  thou  must  laugh,  and  wrestle  too, 

A  mimic  warfare  with  me  waging  ! 

To  make,  as  wily  lovers  do, 

Thy  after  kindness  more  engaging ! 

The  wilding  rose — sweet  as  thyself — 

And  new-cropt  daisies  are  thy  treasure ; 

I ’d  gladly  part  with  wordly  pelf. 

To  taste  again  thy  youthful  pleasure. 

But  yet,  for  all  thy  merry  look, 

Thy  frisks  and  wiles,  the  time  is  coming, 

When  thou  shalt  sit  in  cheerless  nook. 

The  weary  spell  or  hornbook  thumbing. 

Well,  let  it  be!  Through  weal  and  wo. 

Thou  know’st  not  now  thy  future  range ; 

Life  is  a  motley  shifting  show, — 

And  thou  a  thing  of  hope  and  change. 


LONGFELLOW’S  POEMS* 

No  poet  has  yet  appeared  in  America  whose  success, 
when  we  consider  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  his 
advent,  will  at  all  compare  with  that  of  Longfellow. 
He  made  his  debut ,  some  two  years  since,  in  a  volume 
of  poems  which  was  quaintly  called  “  The  Voices  of  the 
Night,”  and  he  has  since  followed  this  up  with  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  other  ballads,  poems,  and  translations.  The 
former  volume  has  already  passed  through  five  editions. 
The  latter,  if  we  may  argue  from  its  excellence,  will 
rival  its  predecessor  in  popularity.  To  Mr.  Longfellow, 
indeed,  must  be  awarded  the  merit  of  having  been  the 
first  American  poet  whose  works  were  patronised  in  a 
manner  commensurate  with  their  worth.  He  is  nearly 
the  only  one  of  the  “  irritabile  genua ”  who  has  paid, 
from  the  sale  of  his  books,  the  cost  of  their  binding.  He 
alone  has  filled  his  pocket  with  the  proceeds  of  his  pen. 
He  is  either  a  very  lucky  or  a  very  meritorious  man. 

Mr.  Longfellow  is  unquestionably  possessed  of  genius. 
His  imagination  is  of  the  highest  order,  he  has  a  singular 
command  of  language,  and  his  soul  is  as  alive  to  feeling 
as  is  the  sensitive,  tremulous  aspen.  Then  his  taste  is 
refined  and  his  acquirements  solid.  No  one  can  read 
his  “  Hyperion”  without  feeling  that  the  writer  was  bom 
a  poet.  The  imagination  scattered  throughout  this  fan¬ 
tastic  prose  work  is  sufficient  to  fit  out  a  dozen  poems  of 
the  order  of  the  Giaour,  and  fairly  puts  to  shame  the 
elaborate  piece  of  arabesque  which  Moore  has  facetiously 
called  “  Lalla  Rookh,  a  poem.”  Yet  “Hyperion”  is  full 
of  faults.  It  is  neither  a  tale,  a  rhapsody,  a  poem,  nor 
even  a  readable  book.  We  never  saw  the  man  who 
perused  its  pages  seriatim ,  and  we  are  sure,  if  such  a 
man  exists,  he  must  be  crazed.  And  yet  “  Hyperion” 
glimmers  with  genius  as  a  lake  at  midnight  glimmers 
with  the  stars  of  heaven.  It  has  not  the  melody  of 
numbers,  and  yet  it  is  full  of  music.  You  cannot  rustle 
a  leaf  without  waking  a  most  delicious  harmony.  It  is 
a  magnificent  prose  poem,  if  such  a  thing  as  a  prose - 
poem  can  be. 

Possessing  an  imagination  of  so  high  an  order,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  Longfellow  became  instantly  popular 
when  he  clothed  his  thoughts  in  numbers.  His  “Voices 
of  the  Night”  found  an  echo  in  every  heart.  Their 
grandeur,  their  simplicity,  the  nerve  of  the  language,  as 
well  as  the  imagination  which  shone  over  all,  recom¬ 
mended  them  to  both  the  popular  and  critical  ear.  The 
author  was  just  sufficiently  known  to  give  his  produc¬ 
tions  the  prestige  of  excellence.  The  bank  had  the 
reputation  of  being  good,  and  whatever  notes  it  issued 

•Voices  of  the  Night.  By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 
John  Owen,  Cambridge,  1839. 

Ballads  and  other  poems.  By  Henry  Wadsworth  Long¬ 
fellow.  John  Owen,  Cambridge,  1842. 
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pasted  freely  in  the  market.  Mr.  Longfellow’s  poems 
were  read  with  interest,  if  not  with  avidity.  Their  high 
merit  secured  them  an  instant  reputation.  Their  success 
was  unexampled.  Men,  who  had  seen  other  excellent 
poets  left  in  obscurity,  wondered  at  this,  and  cried  out 
that  the  days  of  the  miracles  had  returned.  But  they 
did  not  compchend  the  causes  which  led  to  this  sudden 
popularity.  The  merit  of  these  poems  will  not  alone 
explain  their  success,  They  had  several  qualities — apart 
from  their  poetic  worth — which  recommended  them  to 
the  public  taste.  They  were  strongly  imbued  with  the 
romantic  spirit.  They  were  comfortably  short  They 
were  condensed.  They  had  an  occasional  conceit 
amounting  almost  to  quaintness,  which  stimulated  dull 
folks  and  suited  people  who  were  rummaging  for  novel¬ 
ties.  These  things  pleased  the  taste  of  the  day,  and 
secured  the  popularity  of  the  poems.  But  tlicj^  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  real  merit  of  the  poetry. 

They  commended  it  to  this  generation,  but  will  they 
commend  it  to  all  time  1  We  think  not.  The  august 
simplicity  which  is  occasionally  seen  in  Longfellow,  will 
indeed  always  command  applause;  but  the  affectation, 
involution  and  strained  metaphor  which  as  often  appear 
in  his  poetry  will  find  little  favor  with  posterity.  He  has 
written  too  much  after  a  school  to  continue  to  enjoy  a 
reputation  as  great  as  that  which  he  now  enjoys.  That 
which  commends  him  to  this  generation  will  detract 
from  his  merit  in  the  next.  His  extravagance,  which, 
from  its  novelty,  adds  to  his  popularity,  will  share  the 
same  fate  as  the  quirks  of  the  poets  who  wrote  for  the 
palled  courtiers  of  Charles  the  Second.  A  purer  taste 
will  arise,  and  these  meretricious  ornaments  will  be  dis¬ 
carded  as  worthless.  But  he  will  still  be  immortal. 
His  extravagance  is  only  occasional.  He  has  written 
many  fine  poems.  His  productions,  moreover,  increase 
in  merit  as  he  grows  older. 

The  second  volume  of  Longfellow  is  superior  to  his 
first,  inasmuch  as  it  has  less  of  these  meretricious  adorn¬ 
ments.  The  original  poems  which  it  contains  are  supe¬ 
rior  to  those  in  “The  Voices  of  the  Night,”  displaying  a 
progressive  excellence  which  justifies  our  opinion  of  the 
high  genius  of  Mr.  Longfellow.  Let  us  be  understood. 
We  find  fault  with  much  of  what  Mr.  Longfellow  has 
written,  for  we  regard  him  as  capable  of  better  things ; 
and  in  all  his  works  we  see  glimpses  rather  of  what  he 
might  be,  than  of  what  he  is.  We  look  on  the  divinity 
but  we  do  not  hear  his  voice.  Yet  we  believe  Mr. 
Longfellow  to  be  as  conscious  of  his  faults  as  we  are 
ourselves ;  and  we  happen  to  know  that  he  will  listen 
favorably  to  honest  criticism. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  go  into  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  poems  which  have  appeared  in  Mr. 
Longfellow’s  two  volumes.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  we 
should.  The  public  is  already  familiar  with  his  finest 
pieces,  and  it  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to 


quote  largely  from  the  volumes  on  our  table.  We  shall 
content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  a  single  specimen  from 
the  volume  first  published.  But  of  the  contents  of  its 
successor  we  shall  avail  ourselves  more  freely.  The 
poem  we  shall  select  from  “  The  Voices  of  the  Night” 
is  one  which  has  already  been  extensively  quoted ;  but 
we  insert  it  here  because  it  is,  perhaps,  the  best  specimen 
of  the  peculiar  merits  and  demerits  which  we  commented 
on  as  characterising  Longfellow’s  earlier  poems.  “  The 
Hymn  to  the  Night”  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the 
earlier  volume. 

“  I  hear  the  trailing  garments  of  the  Night 
Sweep  through  her  marble  halls! 

I  saw  her  sable  skirts  all  fringed  with  light 
From  the  celestial  walls! 

I  felt  her  presence,  by  its  spell  of  Night 
Stoop  er  me  from  above ; 

The  calm,  majestic  presence  of  the  Night, 

As  of  the  one  I  love. 

I  heard  the  sounds  of  sorrow  and  delight, 

The  manifold  soft  chimes 

That  fill  the  haunted  chambers  of  the  Night 
Like  some  old  poet’s  rhymes. 

From  the  cool  cisterns  of  the  midnight  air 
My  spirit  drank  repose; 

The  fountain  of  perpetual  peace  flows  there — 

From  those  deep  cisterns  Hows. 

O  holy  Night!  from  thee  I  learn  to  bear 
What  man  has  borne  before ! 

Thou  lavest  thy  finger  on  the  lips  of  care. 

And  they  complain  no  more. 

Peace!  Peace!  Orestes-like  I  breathe  this  praver! 
Descend  with  broad  winged  flight, 

The  welcome,  the  thrice  prayed  for,  the  most  fair. 
The  best-loved  Night.” 

The  opening  of  this  poem  is  inexpressibly  grand,  and 
comes  across  the  soul  like  a  strain  of  solemn  music  heard 
unexpectedly  in  a  “dim  cathedral  aisle.”  There  is  a  sen¬ 
sation  of  awe  awakened  in  the  mind  by  the  two  first  verses, 
which  clings  to  us  throughout  the  whole  poem. 

From  the  other  volume  on  our  table  we  shall  quote 
more  largely,  both  because  the  poems  are  better,  and 
because  they  are  less  generally  known.  Before,  how¬ 
ever,  we  proceed  to  those  which  are  our  especial  favor¬ 
ites,  we  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  on  some  of  the 
metaphors  of  Mr.  Longfellow.  For  instance  in  a  fine 
poem  to  the  River  Charles  we  have  the  following  : 

“  More  than  this ; — thy  name  reminds  me 
Of  three  friends,  all  true  and  tried ; 

And  that  name,  like  magic  binds  me 
Closer,  closer  to  thy  side. 

Friends  my  soul  with  joy  remembers! 

How  like  quivering  fa me s  they  start , 

When  I fan  the  living  embers 
On  the  hearth-stone  of  my  heart  /” 

Now  these  three  lines  which  we  have  italicised  have 
been  held  up,  by  more  than  one  critic,  as  the  finest  in 
the  poem,  and  the  metaphor  contained  in  them  has* been 
the  theme  of  much  applause.  To  all  this  we  enter  our 
caveat.  There  is  too  much  of  conceit  in  the  metaphor 
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to  render  it  chaste.  It  is  hunted  down.  The  grandeur 
of  the  thought  in  the  preceding  stanzas  is,  to  our  mind, 
impaired  by  the  extravagance  of  the  metaphor  in  these 
verses.  Nor  is  the  metaphor,  or  simile,  for  it  partakes 
of  both,  exactly  clear.  The  author  has  only  a  general, 
and  by  no  means  a  distinct  idea,  of  his  own  meaning. 
We  do  not  wonder,  however,  that  the  verses  should 
please  some.  They  have  an  air  of  originality,  and  the 
alliteration  in  them  is  very  pretty.  But  they  have 
neither  grandeur,  simplicity,  nor  any  of  the  higher 
qualities  of  poetry. 

One  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  volume  is  entitled 
“  Excelsior.”  The  merits  of  thisjpoem  are  all  of  a  high 
order.  Its  symbolical  meaning  will  be  at  once  perceived. 
Under  the  guise  of  an  Alpine  traveller  it  represents  the 
incentives,  the  struggles,  the  fate  of  genius. 

“  The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast. 

As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed, 

A  youth,  who  bore,  ’mid  snow  and  ice, 

A  banner  with  the  strange  device, 

Excelsior! 

Ilis  brow  was  sad ;  his  eye  beneath. 

Flashed  like  a  faulchion  from  its  sheath, 

And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue, 

Excelsior ! 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  tires  gleam  warm  and  bright  ; 

Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone. 

And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan, 

Excelsior! 

‘  Try  not  the  Pass  !’  the  old  man  said  ; 

4  Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead, 

The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide!' 

And  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied, 

Excelsior! 

*  O  stay,'  the  maiden  said,  *  and  rest 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast!’ 

A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye, 

But  still  he  answered,  with  a  sigh, 

Excelsior! 

‘  Beware  the  pine-tree’s  withered  branch! 

Beware  the  awful  avalanche!’ 

This  was  the  peasant’s  last  good-night, 

A  voice  replied,  far  up  the  height. 

Excelsior! 

At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  Saint  Bernard 
Uttered  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 

A  voice  cried  through  the  startled  air. 

Excelsior! 

A  traveller,  by  the  faithful  hound, 

Half-buried  in  the  snow  was  found. 

Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  banner  with  the  strange  device, 

Excelsior ! 

There  in  the  twilight  cold  and  gray. 

Lifeless,  but  beautiful,  he  lay, 

And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 

A  voice  fell,  like  a  falling  star, 

Excelsior!” 

“  Endyinion”  is  an  exquisite  little  poem,  and  may  be 
read  appropriately  after  the  foregoing.  We  rank  it 


among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  productions  of  Mr. 
Longfellow. 

“The  rising  moon  has  hid  the  stars; 

Her  lovely  rays,  like  golden  bars, 

Lie  on  the  landscape  green. 

With  shadows  brown  between. 

And  silver  white  the  river  gleams, 

As  if  Diana,  in  her  dreams. 

Had  dropt  her  silver  bow 
Upon  the  meadows  low. 

On  such  a  tranquil  night  6s  this, 

Sho  woke  Endyinion  with  a  kiss, 

When,  sleeping  in  the  grove. 

He  dreamed  not  of  her  love. 

Like  Dian’s  kiss,  unask’d,  unsought, 

Love  gives  itself,  but  is  not  bought ; 

Nor  voice,  nor  sound  betrays 
Its  deep,  impassion’d  gaze. 

It  come9 — the  beautiful,  the  free, 

The  crown  of  all  humanity — 

In  silence  and  alone 
To  seek  the  elected  one. 

It  lifts  the  boughs,  whose  shadows  deep, 

Are  Life’s  oblivion,  the  soul’s  sleep. 

And  kisses  the  clos’d  eyes 
Of  him,  who,  slumbering,  lies. 

Oh,  weary  hearts!  oh,  slumbering  eyes! 

Oh,  drooping  souls,  whose  destinies 
Arc  fraught  with  fear  and  pain, 

Ye  shall  be  loved  again! 

No  one  is  so  accurs'd  by  fate. 

No  one  so  wholly  desolate. 

But  some  heart,  though  unknown, 

Responds  unto  his  own. 

Responds — as  if  with  unseen  wings 
An  angel  swept  its  quivering  strings; 

And  whispers,  in  its  song, 

Where  hast  thou  staid  so  long?*' 

There  is  something  in  the  little  piece  entitled  "  God’s 
Acre,”  which  reminds  us  of  an  old  Saxon  minster, 
rough,  unhewn,  and  massy,  but  full  of  rugged  simplicity 
that  is  sometimes  even  sublime.  There  is  a  sturdy  feel¬ 
ing,  an  honest  manliness  about  this  little  effusion  which 
has,  to  us,  many  charms.  Nor  is  the  soothing  hope  held 
out  in  the  tliird  and  fourth  stanzas  the  least  merit  of  the 
poem. 

“  I  like  that  ancient  Saxon  phrase,  which  calls 
The  burial  ground  Ciod’s- Acre !  It  is  just ; 

It  consecrates  each  grave  within  its  walls, 

And  breathes  a  benison  o’er  the  sleeping  dust. 

God’s-Acre!  Yes,  that  blessed  name  imparts 
Comfort  to  those,  who  in  the  grave  have  sown 

The  seed,  that  they  had  garnered  in  their  hearts. 

Their  bread  of  life,  alas !  no  more  their  own. 

Into  its  furrows  shall  we  all  be  cast, 

In  the  sure  faith,  that  we  shall  rise  again 

At  the  great  harvest,  when  the  arch-angel's  blast 
Shall  winnow,  like  a  fan,  the  chaff  and  grain. 

Then  shall  the  good  stand  in  immortal  bloom, 

In  the  fair  gardens  of  that  second  birth; 

And  each  bright  blossom,  mingle  its  perfume 
With  that  of  flowers,  which  never  bloomed  on  earth 
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With  thy  rude  ploughshare.  Death,  turn  up  the  sod, 
And  spread  the  furrow  for  the  seed  we  sow  ; 

This  is  the  field  and  Acre  of  our  God, 

This  is  the  place  where  human  harvests  grow !” 

Here  we  close  out  quotations  from  the  volumes  before 
us.  It  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  Mr.  Longfellow  if 
we  were  to  encroach  further  on  his  copy-right,  and  we 
have  only  made  these  few  quotations  in  order  to  give  the 
public  some  idea  of  his  best  qualities.  The  stanzas  on 
the  Skeleton  in  Armor,  the  lines  on  a  village  Blacksmith, 
a  little  piece  called  the  “  Rainy  Day,”  and  two  poems  of 
a  superior  order,  one  entitled  “  The  Goblet  of  Life,”  and 
the  other  addressed  “  To  the  river  Charles,”  are  our 
favorites  in  this  collection. 

We  leave  Mr.  Longfellow  with  a  single  remark — he 
is  in  danger  of  idling  away  his  years.  He  has  a  cozy 
professorship,  he  is  endowed  with  a  scholarly  taste,  his 
bent  is  toward  the  epicurean  creed,  “  enjoy  life  easily.” 
He  has  genius,  high  genius ;  but  then  he  loves  “  to  take 
his  ease  in  his  inn.”  The  incentive  to  prolonged,  inces¬ 
sant,  arduous  exertion,  which  goads  so  many  to  immor¬ 
tality,  is  wanting  to  Longfellow.  He  is  playing  the  part 
of  Gray,  and,  like  Gray,  verily  he  will  have  his  reward. 
Posterity  will  despise  his  indolence,  while  they  admire 
his  poems.  Enjoying  the  applause  of  a  circle  of  friends, 
he  is  content  with  their  approbation,  or,  if  he  aspires 
after  a  more  extended  fame,  he  wants  tho  energy  to 
struggle  for  it.  He  seems  to  write  for  his  clique ,  and 
then  coolly  to  take  his  chance  with  the  public,  reasoning 
much  as  Sancho  Panza  did,  “  but  let  them  say  of  me 
what  they  list.  I  neither  lose  nor  win,  and  so  my  name 
be  but  in  print,  and  go  about  the  world  from  hand  to 
hand,  I  care  not  a  fig.”  Now  this  may  be  the  true 
philosophy  for  a  man  who  loves  the  ease  of  his  study 
before  the  honors  of  the  world ;  but  it  is  not  the  creed 
which,  if  acted  out,  will  make  a  poet  immortal. 


ARABIAN  SONG. 

BY  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD. 

Meet  me  at  even,  my  own  truo  love. 

Meet  me  at  even,  my  honey,  my  dove, 
While  the  mountain  revealing 
The  cool  fountain  stealing, 

Away  and  away 
Through  flow’rets  so  gay, 

Singing  its  silver  roundelay. 

Love  is  the  fountain  of  life  and  bliss, 

Love  is  the  valley  of  joyfulness ; 

A  garden  of  roses. 

Where  rapture  reposes,— 

A  temple  of  light 
All  heavenly  bright; 

Oh,  virtuous  love  is  the  soul’s  delight! 


NOIN  A. 

▲  TALE  OP  WTOMIJfO. 

Whejt  we  admire  a  spot  for  its  beauty,  or  love  it  for 
the  associations  of  the  past  which  cluster  around  it,  wc 
are  prone  to  shed  over  even  its  trivial  incidents  a  glory 
borrowed  from  the  intensity  of  our  own  feelings;  and 
are  hence  surprised  that  others  gaze,  with  coldness  or 
contempt,  upon  the  objects  of  our  deep  enthusiasm.  It 
may  be  thus  perchance  with  this  little  tale,  that  has 
come  whispering  downward  on  the  breezes  of  tradition, 
like  the  first  echo  of  some  far-off  melody. 

We  must  go  backward  far — years  before  even  the 
Genoese  had  dreamed  of  that  new  world,  which  was 
to  immortalize  his  name,  and  man's  ingratitude, 

“  T  was  summer  in  Wyoming 

but,  then  were  there  no  golden  seas  of  grain,  rolling  in 
mimic  waves  beneath  the  breezes  that  swept  down  from 
her  mountains — no  broad  belts  of  green  pasture  land 
stretching,  as  now,  far  away  into  the  dense  forest,  like 
civilization  pressing  with  swift  foot  upon  barbarism.  All 
was  one  continuous  waste  of  trees  upon  the  mountain, 
and  trees  upon  the  plain ;  save  where  the  silvery  Sus¬ 
quehanna  wound,  gleaming  in  the  sunlight,  and  sending 
back  a  free,  broad  smile  to  the  Day  God's  wooing.  The 
valley,  even  then,  in  its  pristine  wildness,  presented  a 
landscape  of  no  ordinary  character, — with  its  graceful 
regularity  of  form,  as  if  chiselled  out  with  exquisite  skill 
from  the  mountains  that  sweep  around  it — its  universal 
green,  relieved,  and  brilliantly  adorned  by  the  clear 
stream,  that  sparkled  onward  in  its  serpentine  course 
through  the  very  centre,  receiving  at  times  a  brawling 
tributary  that  dashed  down  from  the  hills  to  meet  her, 
and  at  times  parting  her  waters  to  encircle  some  fairy 
islet,  that  gleamed  like  an  emerald  in  its  rich  setting. 

It  was  when  the  wild  hunter  still  roamed,  the  tenant 
of  nature,  over  this  lovely  spot,  in  the  brightest  season 
of  the  year,  that  a  bold  young  chieftain  erected  his 
wigwam,  and  led  to  it  in  triumph,  the  lovely  Noina — 
the  flower  of  the  valley — his  Indian  bride.  She  was 
the  admiration  of  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Shawnees,  and 
the  enamored  bridegroom,  as  he  first  gazed  upon  her  in 
her  new  home,  her  dark  eyes  sparkling  with  happiness, 
felt  a  joy  such  as  only  those  who  have  felt  such  emotions 
can  describe.  The  happy  pair  chose,  for  their  future 
abode,  a  lono  romantic  spot,  near  where  the  river  first 
breaks  into  the  valley,  and  far  above  the  villages  of  their 
tribe,  as  if  they  wanted  to  fly  from  the  gross  sensuality 
that  reigned  there ;  and  find  a  holier  society  in  nature, 
and  their  own  pure  hearts.  They  dwelt  upon  a  narrow 
strip  of  lowland,  between  the  mountains  and  the  stream ; 
across  the  latter,  directly  opposite  their  wigwam,  rose 
bold,  and  broad,  and  high,  a  perpendicular  ledge  of  rocks, 
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as  if  it  were  the  remnant  of  some  giant  wall,  that  had  in 
former  ages  guarded  that  little  valley,  until  the  noble 
river  had  come  down  in  her  might,  and  cloven  it  at  a 
blow.  Here  they  lived ;  the  gentle  stream  murmured  at 
their  feet  its  song  of  peace,  but  the  bleak  crag  frowned 
gloomily  beyond ;  they  listened  to  the  soothing,  and 
heeded  not  the  frown.  They  were  nature’s  free  chil¬ 
dren,  happy  in  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youthful  love. 

One  morn,  when  yellow  autumn  was  first  beginning 
to  blight  the  glory  of  summer,  the  hunter  went  forth  in 
search  of  game.  Noina  gazed  after  him  as  he  crossed 
the  stream ;  he  bounded  lightly  from  his  canoe  into  the 
forest,  and  soon  disappeared.  The  morning  passed  away, 
the  sun  rose  proudly  to  his  meridian,  and  then  turned 
upon  his  journey  downward  to  the  west,  and  yet  the 
hunter  returned  not  His  young  bride,  impatient  of  so 
long  a  stay,  seated  herself  upon  the  bank,  and  turned  an 
anxious  eye  upon  the  opposite  shore ;  all  ther6  was  silent 
as  the  tomb ;  and  the  first  cloud  of  apprehension  rose, 
she  knew  not  why,  over  the  clear  sunshine  of  her  spirit 
— she  looked  upward,  and  the  precipice  seemed  to  be 
scowling  upon  her.  She  turned  away  in  terror.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  loud  and  furious  growl  of  rage  and  agony, 
coming,  as  it  were,  from  the  very  air,  broke  upon  the 
oppressive  silence.  Instinctively  she  cast  a  startled 
glance  upon  the  spot  from  which  she  had  just  turned 
away.  Her  eyes,  wildly  opened,  and  fixed  in  speechless 
horror  upon  it ;  her  lips  were  parted,  as  if  an  unutterable 
shriek  of  woe  had  died  upon  them ;  for  there,  upon  the 
very  edge  of  the  cliff,  is  the  husband  of  her  love,  in 
deadly  conflict  with  one  of  the  fiercest  animals  of  the 
American  forest — the  panther.  The  beast,  wounded, 
and  stung  to  madness  by  the  pain,  has  turned  in  fury 
on  his  assailant  The  struggle  is  a  hard  one.  The 
hunter  is  strong  and  brave,  his  eye  quails  not  he  utters 
no  cry ;  though  the  fangs  of  the  beast  are  deep  in  h  is 
flesh.  He  strives  to  raise  his  weapon,  but  the  muscles 
have  been  literally  tom  from  his  arm,  and  his  strokes 
are  powerless.  He  feels  his  strength  each  moment  les¬ 
sening,  as  lessens  the  distance  between  them  and  the 
precipice.  They  are  upon  the  very  verge — one  final, 
frantic  struggle ;  despair  nerved  his  mangled  limbs ;  he 
springs  wildly  backward,  but,  held  in  the  bloody  grasp 
of  the  panther,  the  impulse  served  but  to  raise  him  an 
instant  from  the  rock ;  and  the  next,  with  a  curve,  and 
then  a  fearful  plunge,  down  they  are  hurled — with  a 
loud  yell  from  the  beast,  but  the  heroic  Indian  is  dumb 

_ down — down,  a  piercing  shriek  rends  the  air,  the  pent 

up  anguish  finds  for  a  moment  vent ;  and  the  next,  the 
bride  lay  senseless  on  the  ground. 

When  she  awoke,  darkness  was  upon  the  earth.  She 
thought  that  she  had  been  long  asleep,  and  had  dreamed 
some  horrible  dream ;  the  forms,  which  flitted  through 
memory’s  magic  chamber,  were  vague  and  shadowy, 
but,  all  were  terrible.  She  turned  for  her  husband,  he 


was  not  by  her  side ;  she  called  upon  him — no  answer, 
but  the  echo  came  upon  her  ear.  She  arose,  and  groped 
about.  Alas,  her  soul  was  as  dark  as  the  sky  above  her, 
and  her  reason  and  memory  as  wavering  as  were  her 
footsteps  in  the  gloom.  The  poor  girl  was  crazed.  She 
wandered  about  all  that  night  She  wandered  for  days, 
still  calling  piteously  upon  her  husband,  and  chiding 
him  for  his  long  delay.  The  hunter,  as  he  pursued  his 
game  in  the  forest,  often  met  her,  with  abstracted  eye, 
scanning  the  whole  horizon,  as  if  looking  anxiously  for 
the  coming  of  some  one  from  afar;  and  dropped  a  tear 
of  sympathy  for  the  poor  girl’s  wretchedness.  At  length, 
one  day,  she  came,  by  accident,  upon  the  very  spot  of 
that  bloody  contest  Deep  stains  were  upon  the  rock ; 
she  paused,  seemed  for  a  moment  lost  in  thought,  and 
then,  as  if  a  burning  light  had  at  once  broke  in  upon 
her  brain,  she  pressed  her  hands  convulsively  upon  her 
brow,  shrieked  plxrenziedly,  u  have  1  found  you,  my  love  1 
I  have  searched  long,  and  you  have  called,  and  called, 
and  chided  me  for  my  delay !  But  I  have  found  you 
now,  and,  I  come,  I  come !”  She  sprang  wildly  far 
over  the  rock,  and  sank  a  shattered  corpse  down  the 
deep  gorge  where  her  husband  had  perished — and  the 
dark  brown  lovers  were  in  death  again  united.  Ella. 


THE  MIDNIGHT  WIND. 

BY  MOTHERWELL. 

Mournfully!  O,  mournfully. 

This  midnight  wind  doth  sigh. 

Like  some  sweet  plaintive  melody 
Of  ages  long  by ; 

It  speaks  a  talc  of  other  years, — 

Of  hopes  that  bloomed  to  die, — 

Of  sunny  smiles  that  set  in  tears. 

And  loves  that  mouldering  lie  ! 

Mournfully !  O,  mournfully 
This  midnight  wind  doth  moan  ; 

It  stirs  some  chord  of  memory 
In  each  dull  heavy  tone ; 

The  voices  of  the  much-loved  dead 
Seem  floating  thereupon, — 

All,  all  my  fond  heart  cherished 
Ere  death  had  made  it  lone. 

Mournfully !  O,  mournfully 
This  midnight  wind  doth  swell. 

With  its  quaint  pensive  minstrelsy, 

Hope’s  passionate  farewell 
To  the  dreamy  joys  of  early  years. 

Ere  yet  grief's  canker  fell 
On  the  heart’s  bloom, — ay !  well  may  ttars 
Start  at  that  parting  knell ! 
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“  Mi  good  Saunders,”  said  Miss  Sarah  King,  at  the 
moment  of  mounting  her  carriage,  “  I  recommend  ycmr 
master  particularly  to  your  care ;  and  during  my  short 
absence,  I  confide  him  to  your  long-tried  devotion  and 
affection.  I  ask  from  you,  for  him,  care  that  will  be 
ever  attentive,  delicate,  patient,  enduring,  full  of  thought 
— in  short,  the  care  as  if  of  a  woman.  Always  remember 
that  Sir  Richard  Ellington  is  deprived  of  sight,  and  that 
our  eyes  ought  to  obey  his  thoughts,  as  his  own  eyes 
formerly  did.” 

“My  dear  Sarah,”  said  Sir  Richard,  pressing  with 
affection  the  hands  of  his  young  lady,  “  Saunders  will 
endeavor  to  imitate  the  example  you  have  given  him, 
and  he  will  show  himself,  you  may  rest  assured  of  it, 
the  most  attentive  as  well  as  faithful  of  guardians  during 
your  absence.  Go,  then,  and  go  without  inquietude.” 

“I  must  deport,  Richard;  but  to  part  from  you 
without  inquietude,  that  is  impossible,  for  you  know 
not  all  that - ” 

“I  know,”  resumed  Sir  Richard,  interrupting  her, 
“that  you  are  an  angel  of  goodness  and  patience.  I 
know  that  you  are  young,  rich,  and  full  of  intellect,  have 
come  to  bury  yourself  in  a  solitude ;  and  that  you  have 
wished  to  pass  the  prime  of  your  life  in  the  society  of  a 
blind  man,  that  his  infirmity  makes  sullen  and  morose. 
All  this  I  know  perfectly  well ;  but,  then,  I  do  not  know 
how  to  pay  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  that  I  owe  you. 
Gratitude  is  but  a  cold  feeling ;  and  love  it  is  impossible. 
Why  do  you  disdain  the  love  of  a  blind  man  1” 

“  Reflect  on  that  which  it  is  becoming  in  me  to  do,” 
replied  the  lady.  “  Do  you  wish  to  force  me  to  repeat 
to  you  the  feet — that  I  am  ugly.” 

“  I  cannot  and  will  not  believe  it,  my  dear  Sarah.  I 
am  certain  that  you  slander  yourself.  It  is  the  feelings 
of  the  heart  that  cast  a  light  upon  the  countenance,  and 
therefore  you  must  be  most  beautiful.” 

“  And  you  are  blind  who  say  this,  dear  Richard.  Ah ! 
if  it  were  possible,  that  in  your  single  glance  you  could 
embrace  the  entire  universe,  and  that  I  alone,  like  an 
invisible  feiry,  might  love  you ;  but  a  truce  to  this,  it 
grows  late,  and  I  must  be  on  my  journey.  Adieu !  then, 
I  shall  be  back  in  less  than  eight  days.  Meanwhile, 
give  me  the  benefit  of  your  infirmity,  and  do  not  see  me 
in  your  imagination  as  being  too  ugly.  Again,  and 
again,  adieu !  Saunders,  as  to  you,  do  not  forget.” 

The  horses  started  off*  at  a  gallop,  and  when  the  rolling 
of  the  wheels  was  no  longer  heard.  Sir  Richard  grasped 
the  arm  of  Saunders  with  a  vivacity  and  emotion  that 
made  the  old  servant  tremble. 

“  Run,  Saunders,”  said  he,  “  run  for  the  Doctor.  He 
is  prepared,  and  only  waits  to  be  sent  for.” 

Vol.  I.— 11 


Saunders  quitted  the  house  in  haste,  and  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  he  returned  with  the  Doctor. 

“  I  am  ready  to  undergo  the  operation  of  which  you 
have  already  spoken  to  me,  sir,”  said  the  patient,  “  and 
you  will  therefore  be  so  good  as  to  begin  it  at  once.” 

“  There  may,”  answered  the  Doctor,  “  be  two  means 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  you  to  your  sight. 
The  first  consists  in  an  operation  that  is  very  simple, 
and  of  the  success  of  which,  I  entertain  the  strongest 
confidence.  In  the  event  that  my  expectation  should  be 
foiled,  then  there  is  another  mode  of  treatment  to  be 
adopted :  it  is  more  tedious,  more  difficult,  more  danger¬ 
ous,  perhaps,  but  the  ultimate  cure,  in  such  cases  as 
yours,  is  beyond  a  doubt.” 

«*  Try,  then,  your  first  method,  Doctor,  and  all  I  hope 
is,  that  it  may  be  as  successful  as  you  wish  it.” 

The  Doctor  took  his  instruments,  and  at  the  end  of 
ten  minutes  the  operation  was  over.  The  Doctor  said 
that  he  had  the  best  hopes,  and  that  he  should  return  at 
the  end  of  three  dayB,  to  remove  the  dressing.  In  grasping 
his  hand,  the  baronet  placed  in  it  a  hundred  pound  note, 
and  then  sat  himself  down  to  pass  over  these  three  days 
of  expectation  as  patiently  as  he  possibly  could.  But 
when  the  moment  arrived  at  which  his  fate  was  to  be 
decided,  his  anxiety  increased  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be 
ho  longer  endurable.  At  one  moment  the  patient  fancied 
he  could  see  the  pale  reflection  of  a  ray  of  light,  that  was 
obscured  by  the  superincumbent  bandages ;  and  at  another 
that  there  was  only  before  his  eyes  those  mote-filled  glares 
that  are  the  incessant  illusions  of  a  gaze  that  is  lost  in 
profound  obscurity.  In  vain  he  sought,  he  struggled  to 
be  calm.  His  hand  agitated  by  a  convulsive  movement, 
applied  itself  to  the  dressing.  Scon  reason  was  overcome 
— the  knot  was  untied — the  bandages  fell  to  the  earth. 
Alas !  profound  night  covered  with  its  dork  and  dismal 
veil  the  sight  of  the  blind  man  ! 

He  leant  his  head  upon  his  breast.  He  closed  his 
eye-lids,  a  useless  protection  given  by  Nature  to  such  as 
he,  and  then  the  tears  coursed  each  other  continuously, 
but  slowly  down  his  cheeks.  But  soon  he  felt  ashamed 
of  his  womanly  weakness.  He  slowly  raised  his  head 
.  and  the  lids  opened,  when  oh  !  inexpressible  happiness ! 
—an  ardent,  strongly-colored  ray  of  light,  penetrated  even 
to  his  very  brain.  It  was  a  ray  of  the  blessed  light  from 
a  glorious  sun  of  June,  that  had  crept  through  the  cre¬ 
vices  of  the  double  blinds,  that  reached  his  sight.  -  He 
stood  up  greatly  agitated ;  and  in  the  dim  obscurity  of 
the  apartment  he  was  able  to  recognise  many  objects 
well-known  to  his  touch.  At  first  he  saw  them  but 
confusedly ;  and  afterward  in  a  more  distinct  manner. 

At  the  same  instant  the  noise  of  a  carriage  told  him  of 
the  approach  of  his  preserver.  He  rushed  forward  to 
meet  him,  and  exclaimed  with  enthusiastic  joy,  “  I  see, 
Doctor,  I  see !” 

The  folding  doors  were  quickly  opened ;  it  was  Sarah 
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who  had  returned.  She  was — truth  must  be  told — ugly. 
Her  features,  that  had  formerly  been  beautiful,  were  dis¬ 
figured  by  a  frightful  scar,  which  appeared  to  divide  the 
forehead,  and  extended  all  along  one  of  her  cheeks.  And 
yet  there  was,  in  the  softness  of  the  melancholy  that 
characterised  her  features,  a  touching  grace.  In  her 
look  there  was  benevolence  and  mind,  combined  with 
great  talent  In  the  eyes  of  Sir  Richard  Ellington  she 
was  truly  beautiful,  for  if  he  had  recovered  his  sight — his 
love  had  still  continued  blind  as  ever.  Dazzled  by  the 
stream  of  light  that  inundated  the  apartment,  he  remained 
without  movement  and  without  voice.  On  the  other  hand 
Sarah,  with  the  true  instinct  of  love,  comprehended  at  a 
glance  all  that  had  passed  in  her  absence. 

“  You  see,  Richard,”  she  cried,  “  you  see,  I  am  certain 
of  it,  and  all  my  happiness  is  destroyed.” 

“  Why,  dearest  Sarah,  should  your  happiness  be  de¬ 
stroyed  1” 

“  Because  I  now  must  no  longer  be  the  object  of  your 
love — because  I  am  now  about  to  separate  from  you  for 
ever.” 

“  Separate !  You  and  I  to  separate !  You  to  separate 
from  me — you !  and  wherefore  ?” 

“  I  have  long  since  told  you,  Richard,  that  the  day  on 
which  you  should  recover  your  sight  must  be  also  that 
of  our  separation.  I  love  you,  and  you  are  perfectly 
conscious  of  it — for  I  have  never  attempted  to  conceal 
the  weakness  of  my  heart  I  know,  too,  yours.  It  is 
ardent — it  is  generous;  and  from  generosity, — from  a 
feeling  of  duty,  perhaps,  you  would  insist  on  marrying 
me ;  and  if  I  should  accede  to  the  proposal,  acting  under 
the  influence  of  a  sentiment  that  I  do  not  pretend  to 
disguise,  I  must  do  that  which  I  know  would  cause  the 
misery  of  my  life.  I  wish  not  at  all  to  afflict  you  by 
calling  to  mind  the  remembrance  of  your  first  wife. 
Death  has  separated  you  from  her ;  but  remember  that 
Arabella  was  a  most  beautiful  creature — that  she  doted 
on  you,  but  still  your  affections  were  not  always  hers. 
How,  then,  could  I,  with  this  countenance,  expect  to 
find  you  more  constant  to  me  ?  I  shall  not  attempt  that 
which  I  know  to  bo  impossible;  but  in  the  retreat  in 
which  I  am  now  about  to  bury  myself  for  life,  I  will 
carry  with  me  the  sweet  mcmoiy  of  the  happiest  epoch 
of  my  life.  Farewell,  my  dearest  Richard.  I  bless 
Heaven  that  it  has  afflicted  me,  in  accomplishing  your 
dearest  wishes.  When  I  shall  be  no  longer  near  you, 
preserve  in  your  memory  the  remembrance  of  my  devo¬ 
tion,  and  forget,  if  you  can,  the  miserable  image  that  my 
features  must  present  to  you.” 

“  Since  it  must  be  thus,”  replied  Sir  Richard,  “  I  shall 
not  detain  you  but — until  I  have  recovered  my  sight  In 
the  meanwhile  you  may  remain ;  for  I  am  still  blind.  I 
now  see  no  more.” 

“  Do  not  hope  to  deceive  me,  for  you  cannot  do  so,” 
she  answered  with  a  bitter  smile. 


Sir  Richard  had  not  time  to  answer  her,  for  the  Doctor, 
running  up  to  him,  exclaimed — 

“  Madman  I  why  did  you  remove  the  dressing.  Is  it 
that  you  wish  to  make  your  blindness  incurable;  but, 
no,  no,”  said  he,  examining  Sir  Richard’s  eyes,  “  no — 
Heaven  be  praised,  your  eyes  are  quite  healthy,  your 
look  is  steady — you  do  see ;  the  cure  is  complete.  Quick, 
quick,  let  us  put  on  the  bandage  again.” 

“  Wait  one  moment,  Doctor,”  observed  Sir  Richard. 
“  What  will  you  say  when  I  tell  you,  that  I  am  now  just 
as  blind,  as  I  was  before.” 

“  I  would  then  say,  that  ray  own  studies,  my  own  eyes, 
and  all  my  past  experience,  had  gone  for  nothing — but  it 
cannot,  I  say,  it  cannot  be.” 

“Very  well,  then,  Doctor,  I  say  to  you,  that  your 
studies,  your  eyes,  and  your  experience  have  misled 
you ;  I  do  not  see  at  all.” 

“Can  it  be  true?”  said  the  Doctor,  in  amazement, 
while  Sarah  smiled  incredulously. 

“  Perfectly  true,”  answered  Sir  Richard,  quite  calmly. 

“  I  have  seen  J>ut  two  instances  of  this  in  all  my  life, 
for  they  are  exceedingly  rare,”  remarked  the  Doctor,  in 
a  perfect  consternation.  “  Then  me  must  try  another 
mode  of  treatment  Are  you  disposed  to.  undergo  a  new 
operation?” 

“  Exceedingly  well  disposed,  and  quite  ready  for  it,” 
answered  the  patient 

The  Doctor  took  out  his  instruments,  and  asked  for 
linen,  that  he  might  make  ready  a  bandage. 

“  Stop !”  exclaimed  the  lady,  “stop,  I  say ;  Sir  Richard 
sees  perfectly  well,  although  he  does  not  like  to  admit 
it” 

“  This  is  no  child’s  play,”  observed  the  Doctor  very 
gravely.  “  I  must  tell  you,  that  the  mode  of  treatment 
which  I  am  now  about  to  employ,  is  one  that  may  restore 
sight  to  one  actually  blind,  but  that  would  inevitably 
render  blind  one  who  has  his  sight” 

“  Go  on,  Doctor,  go  on,”  was  the  observation  of  the 
gentleman,  “  for  I  unfortunately  have  nothing  to  risk  in 
that  way.” 

The  bandage  was  prepared,  and  already  there  was 
flashing  in  the  hand  of  the  Doctor  the  shining  blade  of 
a  bistouri ;  when  Sarah,  who,  up  to  that  moment,  had 
been  in  a  species  of  stupor,  recovered  from  it,  to  throw 
herself  in  the  arms  of  her  lover. 

“  My  beloved  Richard,”  she  said,  “  my  senses  do  not 
deceive  me ;  you  see,  and  I  am  perfectly  sure  of  the  fact. 
Look,  Doctor,  how  clear  and  serene  are  his  eyes.  They 
have  none  of  that  fixity  which  is  to  be  noticed  in  the 
eyes  of  the  blind.  Richard,  your  glances  now  rest  upon 
me ;  there  are  in  them  the  tokens  of  the  deepest  aflection. 
Oh,  say,  then,  that  you  see  us.  I  entreat — I  supplicate 
you  to  do  so.  Say  it,  and  I  will  remain — I  will  never 
quit  you ;  but  let  there  be  no  new  operation — let  these 
hateful  instruments  be  removed.  But  do  nob— oh !  do 
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not  punish  me  so  cruelly,  for  having  preferred  your 
peace  of  mind  to  your  wishes.  Doctor,  do  not  attempt 
to  approach  him.  I  do  not  wish  it— do  not  believe 
him.” 

The  violence  of  the  emotions  that  agitated  her  did  not 
permit  her  to  proceed  further;  for  she  fainted  at  the  very 
instant  that  she  saw  the  Doctor  about  to  bring  the 
instrument  close  to  the  eyes  of  Sir  Richard. 

Poor,  heart-broken  Sarah  was  carried  out  of  the  room 
in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  the  Doctor  who,  by  a  wink 
from  his  patient,  found  he  had  been  tricked,  put  back  his 
instruments,  threw  away  the  bandages  he  had  prepared, 
and  took  up  his  hat 

“  My  good  friend,”  said  Sir  Richard,  “  you  have,  with¬ 
out  intending  it,  done  me  very  considerable  service,  and, 
forwarded  my  schemes  completely.  You  will,  I  am  sure, 
pardon  me  my  ruse  when  you  know  the  motive  for  it 
Miss  Sarah  King  wished  to  part  from  me.  She  has  a 
very  exaggerated  idea  of  her  own  ughness.  She  believes 
she  cannot  be  seen  without  being  disliked ;  and  it  was 
therefore  necessary  that  I  should  not  see  her.  I  candidly 
own  to  you  that  I  should  have  regretted  my  cure  if  I 
were  to  purchase  it  with  the  loss  of  Sarah.  Her  love  is 
more  necessary  to  my  existence  than  my  sight” 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  he  extended  his  hand  to 
the  Doctor ;  but  the  latter,  taking  up  a  bandage,  made  a 
sign  for  him  to  seat  himself. 

“Is  peace  made  between  us?”  was  the  question  of  the 
patient  to  the  physician. 

“ I  have  never  been  in  love,”  drily  answered  the  Doctor ; 
“  but  then  I  have,  in  my  time,  met  with  a  great  many 
fools.” 

For  eight  days  he  was  in  constant  attendance  on  Sir 
Richard,  and  on  the  ninth  he  entered  the  apartment  at 
an  early  hour. 

“  Now,”  said  he,  “  that  you  are  in  a  state  of  health, 
that  you  cannot  destroy  it  by  imprudence,  I  leave  you. 
You  may  say,  if  you  please,  that  you  are  blind;  but  I 
shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  when  the  fact  is  that 
you  see  a  great  deal  better  than  I  can.” 

“  Farewell,  then.  Doctor,  I  hope  you  have  no  bad  feel¬ 
ing  toward  me.” 

“  There  is  one  thing,  Sir  Richard,  that  I  can  never 
pardon  you,  and  that  is  your  having  deceived  for  one 
moment,  an  experience  that,  up  to  your  time,  I  believed 
to  be  infallible.” 

“  The  great  man  falls  seven  times  a  day,  Doctor.” 

“Yes,  but  if  I  had  persisted  in  my  error — if  I  had 
operated  upon  you?” 

“What  then?  when  I  have  already  said  that  I  had 
much  rather  lose  my  sight  than  be  deprived  of  the  society 
of  Sarah.” 

“  But  my  reputation,  Sir  Richard.” 

“  Ay,  but  my  love,  Doctor.” 

“The  douce  take  all  love !”  exclaimed  the  Doctor, really 


vexed ;  “  for  that  I  find  is  with  you  a  malady  that  is 
really  incurable.” 

The  worthy  Baronet  was  still  laughing  at  this  saying 
of  the  Doctor,  when  Sarah,  greatly  agitated,  ran  into  the 
room. 

“  The  Doctor,”  she  remarked,  “  has  gone  away  in  a 
furious  passion.  What  can  have  happened  between 
you?” 

“  He  says  he  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  my 
case.” 

“  Ah !  then  he  abandons  you,  and  gives  up  all  hope  of 
restoring  you  to  your  sight.” 

“  He  says  he  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  my 
eyes.” 

“  Then  you  are  to  remain  blind.” 

“  Yes,  for  ever  blind  to  your  defects.” 

“  Oh  !  then  Richard,  I  must  see  for  both.” 

A  month  after  this  conversation,  Miss  Sarah  King 
guided  within  the  walls  of  the  church  Sir  Richard 
Elrington,  who  permitted  himself  to  be  led  there  with 
all  the  care  and  caution  that  is  generally  taken  of  a 
blind  man.  Every  one  was  astonished,  as  tliey  looked 
at  his  large,  bright  blue  eyes,  so  clear  in  appearance, 
and  so  intelligent,  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  sight. 
This,  however,  must  be  remarked,  that  the  constant 
love  that  8ir  Richard  showed  for  his  wife  for  two  years 
after  their  marriage,  prevented  her  from  suspecting  the 
truth. 

It  was  about  the  termination  of  the  second  year  of 
their  marriage  that  they  were  taking  a  walk  in  some 
fields  adjoining  the  splendid  demesne  of  Sir  Richard, 
that  he  had  never  quitted  from  the  time  of  his  being 
united  to  the  object  of  his  love,  when  they  found  that 
they  had  incautiously  placed  themselves  near  to  a  furious 
bull.  The  wicked  animal,  attracted  by  the  scarlet  scarf 
of  the  lady,  began  to  bellow,  and  tear  up  the  earth  with 
his  horns.  The  danger  was  imminent,  and  retreat  im¬ 
possible.  Already  was  the  bull  making  a  dash  at  the 
lady,  when  her  husband  tearing  from  her  her  scarf, 
attracted  the  animal  by  waving  it  toward  himself.  The 
bull  made  a  furious  and  desperate  rush  upon  him,  but 
he  adroitly  bounded  on  one  side,  and  having  luckily  a 
sharp  gardening  knife  in  his  pocket,  he  unclasped  it 
while  the  bull  was  coming  on,  and  with  the  skill  of  a 
Spanish  toreador,  he  struck  the  animal  in  the  spine,  and 
stretched  it  dead  at  his  feet 

The  wife  of  the  Baronet,  Lady  Elrington,  regarded 
the  struggle  made  by  her  husband  with  equal  fear  and 
astonishment  In  an  instant  all  the  secret  of  the  past 
was  revealed  to  her,  and  she  flung  herself  into  his  arms, 
exclaiming — 

“Oh!  Richard,  Richard,  you  have  deceived  me.” 

“  No,  my  dearest  I  have  not  deceived  you,”  was  his 
answer ;  “  for  I  said  I  would  love  you — I  do  love  you, 
and  will  for  ever  love  you.” 
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THE  LADY  BEATRICE.* 

BT  MRS.  MART.  T.  8PE2TCER. 

CHAPTER  III. 

At  the  hour  of  midnight,  two  individuals,  closely 
muffled  in  large  cloaks,  might  have  been  seen  stealing 
down  the  huge  staircase  of  the  palace  occupied  by  the 
Duke  Vivaldo.  One  of  the  two  walked  with  a  hurried 
and  trembling  step,  and  was  so  agitated  that  she  was 
forced  to  lean  on  her  companion  for  support.  The  other 
appeared  to  be  more  firm,  and,  as  they  walked,  cheered 
her  companion  by  her  words. 

“  Courage,  courage,  dear  lady,”  she  whispered,  “  the 
man  whom  I  have  bribed  to  let  us  out  will  not  betray 
us,  for  be  has  golden  ducats  enough  to  place  him  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Duke’s  rage,  and  to  support  him 
for  many  a  year  in  the  country  to  which  he*  will  go. 
Courage  then,  courage — there  is  no  danger  of  detection 
— we  are  now  almost  at  the  gateway — the  Signor  is 
waiting  without,  and  in  five  minutes  we  shall  be  on  the 
canal,  skimming  away  from  Venice.” 

The  Lady  Beatrice,  for  our  readers  have  by  this  time 
guessed  that  she  was  the  companion  of  the  garrulous 
nurse,  made  no  reply  to  these  words,  except  by  hurrying 
on  still  faster,  through  the  great  hall  at  which  they  had 
now  arrived.  Her  step  was  still  trembling,  and  became 
more  so  as  they  advanced  into  the  hall.  At  length  she 
whispered  tremulously, 

“  What  if  my  uncle  should  be  coming  home.” 

“  Fear  not,  lady,”  said  her  nurse,  “  he  has  gone  to  the 
ball  at  the  Ducal  Palace,  and  will  not  return  until  four 
in  the  morning.  His  servants  are  asleep  or  out  on  the 
canal,  and  the  palace,  as  you  see,  is  almost  deserted.  It 
will  be  daybreak,  aye !  high  noon,  before  our  absence 
will  be  discovered ;  and  by  that  time  we  shall  be  far  on 
our  journey  to  Rome.  Courage,  now,  dear  lady,  we  are 
-  at  the  portal.  Play  your  part,  and  fear  not  I  will  play 
mine.” 

“  Ab,  Mistress  Japona,”  said  the  sleepy  porter,  arousing 
himself  as  the  nurse  shook  him,  and  demanded  to  be  let 
out,  “  whither  so  late  at  night,  and  who  have  you  here  1 
— a  fair  wench,  I  dare  swear,  and  for  no  good  are  you 
going  forth.  Prythee,  pretty  mistress,”  he  continued, 
addressing  Beatrice,  “are  you  of  the  household  or  not? 
for,  if  you  be,  I  must  e’en  have  a  kiss  for  toll.  By  St 
Mark  you  must  be  a  sweet  morsel,  else  you  would  not 
muffle  your  face  so  closely.  Mistress  Japona  may  go 
free,  but  you  must  pay  for  both,”  and,  laughing  at  what 
he  thought  his  wit,  he  advanced  to  Beatrice. 

“Stop,  Master  Mark,”  said  the  nurse,  interposing 
betwixt  the  two,  “  this  damsel  is  a  visiter  of  mine  and 
wants  none  of  your  gallantry.  You  know  how  the 

*  Concluded  from  page  64. 


Duke  sent  for  me  to-day,  and  I  will  leave  to-morrow  if 
my  acquaintance  are  to  be  subjected  to  your  insults.  I 
trow  your  place  would  not  be  worth  a  fig  if  I  were  to 
report  this  to  the  Duke.  Back,  I  say,  and  let  us  pass.” 

Awed  by  her  manner,  and  by  the  tone  of  authority  in 
which  she  spoke,  the  porter  hesitated ;  and  then,  bursting 
into  a  laugh,  he  said, 

“  Tut — Mistress  Japona,  you  take  my  jest  in  earnest. 

I  am  here  to  watch  the  gate,  and  have  a  lonely  task  of 
it  as  you  know.  It  were  some  comfort  if  I  might  be 
cheered  by  the  sight  of  a  pretty  face,  but 'since  you 
choose  to  refuse,  I  must  submit,”  and  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  “  so,  in  God’s  name,  pass.” 

During  this  colloquy  Beatrice  had  been  so  agitated  as 
scarcely  to  be  able  to  stand,  and  had  she  not  leaned  on 
the  nurse  must  have  fallen.  When,  therefore,  the  porter 
opened  the  gate,  her  strength  would  scarcely  permit  her 
to  pass.  The  nurse,  however,  hurried  her  forward, 
supporting  her  so  as  to  attract  as  little  notice  as  possible, 
and  in  a  minute  they  stood  without  the  building,  and 
heard  the  heavy  portal  clanging  to  behind  them. 

“  Thank  heaven,”  was  the  exclamation  of  the  nurse, 
for,  bold  as  had  been  the  front  she  assumed,  she 
had  not  been  without  a  portion  of  the  fear  of  discovery 
which  had  infected  Beatrice.  Her  companion’s  heart 
was  too  full  to  speak ;  but  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  heaven 
in  mute  thanksgiving. 

“This  way — this  way,  dear  lady,”  said  the  nurse, 
after  the  pause  of  a  moment  had  partially  recruited  the 
strength  of  Beatrice,  “I  see  a  gondola  awaiting  us,  a 
few  doors  distant  The  Signor  is  there  awaiting  us.” 

With  hurried  steps  the  two  females  hastened  onward, 
and  were  soon  beside  the  gondola.  But  the  lover  of 
Beatrice  did  not,  as  they  expected,  spring  forward  to 
meet  them.  The  nurse  paused,  looked  around,  and 
then  again  advanced  to  the  gondola.  Still  the  Signor 
did  not  appear.  At  the  same  moment  a  gay  party 
emerged  from  a  door  beside  them,  and  they  had  just 
time  to  shrink  back  into  the  shadow  of  a  wall,  before 
the  group  passed  laughingly  to  the  gondola,  took  their 
seats,  and  were  propelled  in  the  light  fabric  down  the 
canal.  Their  mistake  was  now  evident  to  the  nurse 
and  Beatrice.  The  Signor  was  not  at  the  appointed 
rendezvous.  For  a  moment  each  thought  they  had 
mistaken  the  time,  but  the  loud  chime  of  the  cathedral 
clock,  striking  the  hour  of  midnight,  soon  dispelled  this 
belief.  As  the  chimes  died  on  the  air,  Beatrice  and  her 
companion  looked  into  each  others  faces,  with  feelings 
of  disappointment,  agony,  and  terror,  such  as  no  pen 
can  describe. 

“This  is  singular,”  at  length  said  the  nurse,  “I 
cannot  believe  that  the  Signor  is  not  here.  What  can 
have  happened  ?” 

“Oh!”  said  Beatrice,  “he  has  been  waylaid — you 
know  that  assassins  swarm  in  Venice.  Holy  mother !” 
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she  exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands,  and  raising  her  eyes 
to  heaven,  “  if  he  is  still  alive  protect  him,  as  well  as 
us ;  and  guide  us,  oh !  thou  intercessor  for  our  sins,  in 
this  fearful  strait !” 

“No,  it  cannot  be,”  said  the  nurse,  perceiving  too 
late  the  agony  she  had  inflicted  by  her  remark  44  the 
Signor  yet  lives,  believe  me,  and  has  only  been  prevented 
by  some  accident  from  joining  us.  He  will  be  here  yet.” 

44  Let  us  then  await  him  here,”  said  Beatrice,  glad  to 
catch  at  any  words  of  encouragement,  “  it  cannot  be  long 
that  he  will  delay  us.” 

41  Would  that  we  could  await  him  here,  dear  lady,  but 
I  fear  that  we  should  soon  be  noticed,  and  perhaps  by 
some  one  wflo  would  detect  our  disguise.” 

44  Yet  where  can  we  go ?”  said  Beatrice  enquiringly. 

41  Our  Lady  of  Loretto  only  knows,”  answered  the 
nurse,  44  but  stay,  here  comes  a  gondola — see  it  makes 
for  this  spot — there,  there,  heaven  be  praised  it  stops !” 

In  the  excitement  of  the  moment  the  nurse  rushed 
forward,  fully  expecting  to  see  the  Signor  leap  from  the 
gondola.  The  same  hope  made  the  heart  of  Beatrice 
beat  faster,  although  her  maiden  delicacy  kept  her  from 
advancing.  Both  were  destined  to  be  sadly  disappointed. 
Instead  of  the  Signor  a  gondolier  sprang  from  the  light 
boat,  and  advanced  toward  the  ladies.  Beatrice  shrank 
back  in  terror;  but  the  nurse  maintained  her  ground, 
wondering  in  despite  of  her  anxiety,  where  the  strange 
adventures  of  the  night  would  terminate.  With  a  low 
bow  the  gondolier  approached,  and  said, 

44 1  look  on  the  Lady  Beatrice  and  her  attendant” 

He  paused,  as  if  awaiting  an  answer,  while  Beatrice 
clung  in  alarm  to  the  arm  of  the  nurse. 

44  You  seem  to  know  us,”  said  the  nurse,  recognizing, 
at  a  glance,  the  serving  man  of  Beatrice’s  lover,  and 
turning  to  her  young  lady,  she  whispered  44  cheer  up, 
dear  mistress,  this  is  the  Signor’s  attendant — he  brings 
us  good  news  I  know,”  and  then,  again  addressing  the 
gondolier,  she  asked,  44  what  message  does  your  master 
send  ?” 

44  My  master  appointed  to  meet  me  at  the  Rialto  a  full 
hour  since,  there  to  proceed  with  him  here  to  take  up 
the  Lady  Beatrice  and  her  attendant  I  waited  until 
midnight,  but  the  Signor  did  not  come.  Thinking, 
perhaps,  that  he  had  altered  his  mind  and  eome  here 
alone,  I  proceeded  hither.  You  have  not,  as  I  begin  to 
fear,  seen  him.” 

44  No — no— mother  of  God  !  what  evil  can  have 
befallen  him  1” 

44 Alas!  I  fear  he  has  been  assassinated,”  answered 
the  gondolier,  44  nothing  but  death  would  have  made 
him  break  his  promise  to  you — ” 

“Help!  help!”  said  the  nurse,  interrupting  him, 
44  my  mistress  is  fainting.  Oh !  you  have  killed  her.” 

The  gondolier  had  but  just  time  to  spring  forward 
and  catch  the  falling  form  of  Beatrice  to  prevent  it 


from  sinking  on  the  pavement,  when  lights  were  seen 
flashing  in  the  distance,  and  shouts  were  heard  as  of 
parties  approaching.  The  nurse  and  the  serving  man 
looked  at  each  other  in  dismay.  What  was  to  be  done? 
The  torches  and  the  group  they  lighted  were  rapidly 
approaching.  It  would  never  do  for  the  Lady  Beatrice 
to  be  detected  at  this  hour  in  the  street  and  fainting. 
Such  a  discovery  would  entail  on  her  the  severest 
tyranny  of  the  uncle  to  whom  it  would  again  consign 
her.  In  this  emergency  the  nurse  was  the  most  quick¬ 
witted. 

44  To  the  gondola  with  her,”  she  exclaimed  hurriedly, 
44  bear  her  to  the  gondola — there,  that  will  do,”  and 
taking  a  place  beside  her  inanimate  mistress,  she  con¬ 
tinued,  44 1  will  close  the  blinds,  only  you  ply  the  oar 
quick  and  bear  us  from  the  city — to  what  place  we  care 
not  now.  There  is  no  safety  longer  for  us  in  Venice — 
our  danger  cannot  be  increased  no  matter  whither  we 
fly.” 

The  gondolier  sprang  to  his  place,  and  with  a  few 
dexterous  turns  of  his  oar,  sent  the  light  boat  skimming 
down  the  canal,  never  relaxing  the  efforts  of  his  brawny 
arm  until  they  had  emerged  on  the  open  lagoon,  and 
were  leaving  the  city  behind  them.  At  length  the 
nurse  looked  out  and  enquired  in  what  direction  he 
was  proceeding,  saying  that  her  mistress  had  recovered 
from  her  swoon,  and  was  anxious  to  know.  The  gon¬ 
dolier  hastened  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  trembling  girl 
by  informing  her  that  he  was  carrying  them  to  the  place 
where  his  master  had  secured  horses,  and  that  his  plan 
was,  if  the  Signor  was  not  there  to  meet  them,  to  see 
the  ladies  a*few  furlongs  on  their  way  to  Rome,  or  until 
he  could  procure  them  an  escort,  when  he  would  return 
in  order  to  seek  out  his  master.  With  this  account  the 
nurse,  in  a  measure,  soothed  the  alarmed  delicacy  of  the 
Lady  Beatrice. 

We  will  not  describe  the  renewed  agony  of  all  parties 
when,  on  arriving  at  the  depot  for  the  horses,  they  learned 
that  the  Signor  had  not  been  there.  Nothing,  however, 
was  left  except  to  mount  and  press  on.  Their  way 
was  pursued  in  silence,  for  each  was  full  of  their  own 
thoughts.  The  serving  man  was  mourning  over  the 
master  he  had  lost — the  nurse  was  appalled  by  the 
perils  of  their  way  and  the  consciousness  that  she  had 
urged  this  step  on  her  young  lady — while  Beatrice  was 
at  once  agitated  by  her  fears  for  her  lover,  by  her  sensi¬ 
tive  delicacy  at  being  without  a  protector,  and  by  her 
dread  of  the  insults  she  would  have  to  undergo  in  this 
precarious  method  of  travelling.  But,  although  her 
maidenly  scruples  forbade  her  to  mourn  for  her  lover 
as  openly  as  the  serving  man,  her  most  poignant  an¬ 
guish  arose  from  the  conviction  that  she  should  never 
see  him  more. 

Leaving  the  sorrowful  cavalcade  to  pursue  its  way 
until  morning,  we  will  return  to  the  wounded  Adanta. 
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The  night  was  far  advanced  when  he  opened  his  eyes 
on  a  small  room,  while,  by  his  bedside,  sat  a  personage 
attired  in  the  garb  of  a  leech.  At  first  the  recollection 
of  the  lover  was  confused,  but,  as  fact  after  fact  recurred 
to  his  memory,  he  began  to  be  sensible  of  his  true  situa¬ 
tion  and  of  the  failure  of  his  plan  to  rescue  Beatrice. 
The  thought  soon  flashed  upon  him  that  it  might  not 
yet  be  too  late  for  the  appointed  meeting.  Raising 
himself  up  in  bed  he  turned  to  the  leech  and  asked, 

“Is  there  a  gondola  at  your  door] — I  must  be  dressed 
and  away.  I  have  an  appointment  at  midnight,  and  life 
or  death  depends  on  its  fulfilment” — he  would  have  pro¬ 
ceeded,  but  here  his  weakness  overcame  him  and  he  sank 
back  fainting  in  the  bed. 

“  Poor  youth,”  said  the  leech,  “he  is  terribly  wounded, 
and  has  something  on  his  mind.  I  fear  this  agitation 
will  throw  him  into  a  fever.  But  now  we  must  revive 
him,”  and  he  proceeded  to  apply  remedies  to  recall  the 
consciousness  of  his  patient 

The  lover  recovered  from  his  swoon,  but  only  to  pass 
into  a  delirious  fever,  which  continued  to  rage  for  several 
days. 

It  was  a  balmy  summer  morning  wheh  the  lover  next 
woke  to  recollection.  The  fresh  breeze — if  in  a  crowded 
city  the  breeze  ever  can  be  fresh — was  blowing  through 
the  open  casement,  filling  the  room  with  a  perceptible 
fragrance,  and  bringing  to  the  sick  man’s  mind  dreams 
of  flowers  and  fields  far  away.  He  rose  partly  on  one 
arm  and  looked  around.  At  first  he  could  not  compre¬ 
hend  his  situation,  but  gradually  the  recollection  of  the 
past  broke  upon  him,  until  he  was  able  to  call  up,  one  by 
one,  the  events  which  had  happened  on  that  fatal  night, 
when  he  fell  beneath  the  bravo’s  dagger.  The  last  he 
remembered  was  his  awakening  from  a  swoon  in  this 
very  room,  and  gazing  on  the  face  of  a  person  who  had 
seemed  to  be  a  leech.  After  that  all  was  blank. 

He  gazed  around  the  room,  hoping  to  see  some  person 
who  might  satisfy  his  curiosity  respecting  the  length  of 
time  which  had  elapsed  during  his  sickness,  but  he  gazed 
in  vain.  The  apartment  appeared  to  contain  no  living 
being  beside  himself.  Exhausted,  at  length,  by  weak¬ 
ness,  he  sank  back  on  the  bed,  and  was  lost  in  thought 
as  to  the  fate  of  Beatrice.  Had  the  week  of  delay  which 
her  uncle  had  granted  expired,  and  was  she  now  the 
bride  of  her  hated  cousin,  or  had  she  found  means  to 
escape  that  dreadful  fate]  What  must  have  been  her 
thoughts  on  that  fatal  night  on  which  he  received  his 
wound,  when  she  found  that  he  did  not  join  her,  as 
arranged,  at  the  rendezvous]  Had  she  pursued  her 
plan  of  escape  alone  and  unaided  1— and,  if  so,  what 
dangers  had  not  environed  her  ]  Perhaps  she  had  re¬ 
turned  to  her  uncle — her  attempt  to  fly  been  discovered 
— and  the  union  hurried  on  by  her  stern  relative  in  the 
recesses  of  his  palace.  If  so— what  misery  would  be 
hors — what  remorse  would  attend  her  lover  for  having 


been  the  cause,  although  innocently,  of  such  a  fate! 
These  thoughts  rushed  through  the  lover’s  mind  until 
his  brain  began  to  give  way  beneath  them,  and  he  was 
fain  to  shut  his  eyes  and  endeavor  to  divert  his  mind. 
But  the  effort  was  in  vain.  He  could  not  divest  himself 
of  a  thousand  fears  respecting  Beatrice,  which  haunted 
him  like  spectres.  Had  this  uncertainty  continued  much 
longer  the  yet  weak  brain  of  the  sick  man  must  have 
given  way  beneath  the  excitement;  but  luckily,  at  this 
moment,  the  door  opened  and  a  person  advanced  into 
the  room.  The  lover  hastily  turned  his  head,  he  thought 
he  recognized  the  intruder,  and  in  the  moment  all  doubt 
was  removed  by  the  stranger  rushing  forward  with  a  cry 
of  joy. 

“  Glory  to  St  Mark  !”  said  the  gondolier,  for  the  in¬ 
truder  was  no  other  than  the  faithful  servant  of  Adanta, 
“  glory  to  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar,  you  are  in  your 
senses  once  more !  I  told  the  wretches  that  you  would 
recover — I  knew  it,  I  felt  it  Ah!  my  good  master, 
you  will  yet  live  to  rejoin  the  sweet  Lady  Beatrice,” 
and  overcome  by  his  joy,  the  warm-hearted  follower  shed 
‘tears.  His  master  was  equally  affected. 

“ But  tell  me,”  said  Adanta,  “you  spoke  of  Beatrice. 
Have  you  heard  of  her! — is  she  safe! — has  she  been 
forced  into  that  hateful  marriage!” 

“Ah  !  I  forget — the  leech  told  me  not  to  agitate  you ; 
but  how  can  I,  when  my  joy  at  your  recovery  is  so 
great” 

“  But  Beatrice  !”  interposed  the  lover. 

“  She  is  wellr— she  has  escaped — she  is  out  of  the 
territories  of  Venice,  she  has  sought  the  refuge  of  a  con¬ 
vent — this  is  all  I  can  tell  you  now,  and  the  leech  would 
never  forgive  me,  if  he  thought  I  had  exchanged  more 
than  a  single  word  with  you.  There,  compose  yourself. 
my  dear  master.  Everything  is  in  the  right  train  ;  and 
to-morrow,  when  you  are  stronger,  you  shall  know  all.” 

Adanta  would  fain  have  insisted  on  hearing  at  once 
the  whole  story  in  detail  from  the  lips  of  his  faithful 
servant,  but  his  head  had  already  began  to  swim  around, 
and  he  felt  that  he  was  over-tasking  his  yet  enfeebled 
powers.  He  was  forced,  therefore,  to  stifle  his  curiosity 
for  the  present  and  rest  contented  with  the  assurance 
that  Beatrice  was  safe  and  free  from  her  uncle’s  tyranny. 
With  this  consoling  hope  he  lay  back  on  his  pillow,  and, 
while  his  faithful  servant  watched  over  him,  gradually 
sunk  into  slumber. 

The  next  day  the  leech  visited  him  on  awaking  and 
pronounced  him  wonderfully  strengthened.  As  soon  as 
the  leech  had  retired  the  gondolier  began,  according  to 
promise,  his  story.  With  all  that  happened  up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  night-march  of  the  fugitives  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted ;  so  we  shall  not  repeat  the 
gondolier’s  narration  up  to  that  time,  hut  give  his  story 
of  the  adventures  that  afterward  befell  them. 

“  We  pursued  our  wav  until  we  had  left  the  territories 
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of  Venice,”  said  the  gondolier,  “  when,  fearing  that  her 
uncle  might  track  her  progress  and  overtake  her  before 
she  could  reach  Rome,  the  Lady  Beatrice  resolved  to 
take  refuge  in  the  convent  of  our  mother,  on  the  road  to 
the  eternal  city.  8he  came  to  this  determination  the 
sooner  because  she  would  not  proceed  without  a  protec¬ 
tor.  Thera  I  left  her  and  her  nurse  and  returned  to 
Venice.  For  two  days  I  wandered  up  and  down  the 
city  seeking  you,  but  without  success.  At  length  I 
obtained  a  clue  to  your  retreat,  and  finally  gained  admits 
tancc  to  you  at  this  house,  the  residence  of  the  leech 
who  bore  you  home  after  your  wound.  More  than  a 
week  has  elapsed,  and  during  that  time  you  have  lain 
insensible  or  raving  in  a  delirium.  But  now  you  have 
past  the  crisis — God  be  praised ! 

“I  have  heard  but  this  morning  from  the  convent 
where  the  Lady  Beatrice  has  taken  refuge.  The  nurse 
and  her  mistress  are  still  there,  but  the  Duke  has  dis¬ 
covered  their  residence.  So  long,  however,  as  they 
continue  under  the  shelter  of  the  consecrated  walls  he 
dare  not  make  any  attempt  on  their  liberty,  but  the 
moment  they  should  attempt  to  resume  their  journey 
he  would,  in  defiance  of  everything,  seize  on  them  and 
bear  them  back  to  Venice.  If  once  here  no  power  could 
save  the  Lady  Beatrice  from  becoming  the  bride  of  his 
nephew.” 

“You  are  right,”  interposed  the  lover,  “oh!  would 
that  I  were  well,  that  to-morrow  I  might  set  forth  to 
their  rescue !” 

“But  while  they  continue  in  the  convent  they  are 
safe,  therefore  why  need  you  chafe  at  your  illness? 
Stay  here,  dear  master,”  said  the  honest  follower,  “  until 
you  have  fully  recovered  your  strength,  and  then  you 
can  act  all  the  better  in  your  attempt  to  rescue  the  sweet 
Lady  Beatrice.” 

The  arguments  of  the  gondolier  finally  prevailed  over 
the  impatience  of  the  lover,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the 
servant  should  set  forth,  on  the  morrow,  to  the  convent, 
to  acquaint  the  Lady  Beatrice  with  the  convalescence  of 
her  lover,  and  tell  her  that,  as  soon  as  his  recovered 
strength  would  permit,  he  would  join  her  and  be  her 
escort  to  Rome. 

A  few  weeks  later  and  a  gallant  cavalcade  was  drawn 
up  at  the  gate  of  the  convent  of  “Our  Mother,”  whose 
ruins  may  be  seen  on  the  great  road  leading  from  Venice 
to  Rome.  The  cavalcade  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of 
armed  horsemen,  but  among  steeds  of  stouter  form  might 
be  seen  one  or  two  palfreys  such  as,  in  that  day,  were 
used  by  monks  and  ladies.  At  the  door  of  the  convent 
stood  a  knight,  with  the  lady  abbess  at  his  side  and  a 
fair  form  which,  even  shrouded  as  it  was  in  a  long  veil, 
the  reader  would  have  recognized  as  that  of  the  Lady 
Beatrice.  One  or  two  female  attendants  and  an  elderly 
gentleman  attired  as  the  servant  of  a  noble  family  com¬ 
pleted  the  group. 


“  And  now,  my  dear  charge,”  said  the  abbess,  addres¬ 
sing  Lady  Beatrice,  “farewell!  May  the  blessing  of 
God  go  with  you,  my  child.  Since  you  sought  the 
refuge  of  these  walls  I  have  learned  to  love  you  as  I 
have  loved  none  save  my  poor  niece  who  has,  I  trust, 
been  a  saint  in  heaven  these  many  years.  I  commit 
you  to  the  charge  of  the  worthy  steward  whom  your 
aunt,  in  answer  to  your  letter,  has  sent  to  conduct  you 
to  Rome— not  forgetting  to  recommend  you,  though  that 
I  need  not  do,  to  the  care  of  the  good  knight,  the  Lord 
Adanta.  And  now,  farewell  again — God  and  the  saints 
be  with  you.” 

The  two  ladies  embraced,  the  abbess  once  more  gave 
them  her  benediction,  and  then  the  cavalcade  set  forward. 

They  proceeded  sometime  in  silence.  At  length  the 
knight,  who  had  been  hitherto  engaged  in  marshalling 
his  forces,  rode  up  to  the  side  of  the  Lady  Beatrice. 
The  nurse,  with  whom  she  was  conversing,  fell  back, 
and  was  soon  engaged  in  recounting  for  the  hundredth 
time  to  the  steward  their  escape  from  Venice,  while  the 
lover  spoke  in  those  low  tones,  which  love  ever  assumes, 
to  his  mistress. 

“But  tell  me,”  said  the  Lady  Beatrice  at  length, 
“  why  come  you  here  with  this  title  and  array ;  for  since 
your  hasty  arrival  this  morning  you  have  done  nothing 
but  persuade  the  abbess  and  my  aunt’s  steward  that  we 
should  set  forth  to-day — and  so  I  have  had  no  chance  to 
hear  you  unravel  this  mystery.” 

“  It  is  soon  done,  sweet  one,”  said  the  knight,  with 
the  gay  laugh  of  happiness,  “  for,  on  arising  from  my 
bed  of  illness  I  found  that  my  cousin,  whose  heir  you 
know  I  was,  had  died.  So  I  came  into  possession  of 
his  estates  at  once,  and  well  was  it  that  I  did ;  for  it  put 
me  in  possession  of  a  good  body  of  retainers  with  whom 
to  guard  you  to  Rome.” 

“  Why — is  there  any  peril,  think  you  ?”  said  Beatrice 
anxiously,  “  Surely  my  uncle  would  not  think  of  seizing 
me  by  force,  and  from  what  other  person  can  we  expect 
danger?” 

“  Ah !  dearest,  you  know  him  not,  much  as  you  have 
been  persecuted  by  him.  Think  you  that  the  man  who 
would  set  an  assassin  on  me  to  take  my  life,  would 
hesitate  to  seize  you  by  main  force  especially  when  he 
is,  by  the  will  of  your  father,  your  personal  guardian.” 

“But  my  father  never  dreamed  that  the  Duke,  my 
own  mother’s  brother,  would  treat  me  thus — he  never 
intended  me  to  be  the  ward  of  so  bad  a  man.” 

“True,  true,  but  think  you  the  Duke  would  split 
hairs  about  right  and  wrong  if  he  had  you  once  more  in 
Venice  with  the  law  on  his  side.  Trust  it  not,  sweet 
one, — he  would  then  take  right,  law,  and  everything  in 
his  own  hands.  Ah!”  he  exclaimed,  suddenly  rising 
in  his  stirrups  to  look  over  the  brow  of  a  hill  a  short 
distance  in  advancce,  “  by  Bt.  Mark !  what  do  I  see  ?  Ho ! 
there,”  he  continued,  shouting  rapidly  and  violently,  “  a 
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foe — a  foe.  Form  men,  form — place  the  ladies  in  the 
rear.  Rest  your  lances,  brave  hearts,  and  be  ready  for 
the  recreants.” 

The  very  first  ejaculation  of  the  knight  had  been 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  an  armed  force  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  and  before  he  ceased  speaking  it  was 
evident  that  the  insignia  of  the  Vivaldo  family  were 
borne  in  the  front  of  the  troop,  and  that  the  intentions  of 
the  strangers  were  hostile.  The  Lady  Beatrice  and  her 
women  were  instantly  hurried  to  the  rear  of  the  knight’s 
cavalcade,  and  preparations  made  to  meet  the  foe.  The 
armed  condottieri — for  such  were  the  kind  of  troops  led 
by  the  Duke— gave  their  foes  no  breathing  time,  but  ere 
the  little  band  of  Adanta  could  well  arrange  its  front, 
dashed  down  the  hill.  Luckily  there  was  a  level  space 
of  some  extent  betwixt  the  knight’s  force  and  the  foot 
of  the  hill.  He  suffered  the  foe  accordingly  to  descend 
the  acclivity  before  hie  moved ;  but  as  soon  as  the  con¬ 
dottieri  had  gained  the  plain,  he  shouted, 

“  Charge — for  God  and  St.  Mark — ho!  have  at  them,” 
and  levelling  his  long  lance,  while  his  men-at-arms  fol¬ 
lowed  his  example,  he  dashed  at  full  gallop  to  meet  the 
foe.  The  shock  of  the  meeting  squadrons  was  like  that 
of  an  earthquake.  For  a  minute  nothing  could  be  seen 
but  the  clouds  of  dust  in  which  the  combatants  were 
involved ;  but  the  anxious  females  and  their  little  guard 
could  plainly  distinguish,  amid  the  ringing  of  steel  and 
the  shrieks  of  the  wounded,  the  shouts  of  the  respective 
leaders.  At  length  the  fight  seemed  receding,  and  after 
one  or  two  desperate  stands  the  forces  of  the  assailants 
were  seen  retreating  over  the  hill.  In  less  than  ten 
minutes  the  knight  and  his  followers  returned  from  the 
chase,  and  riding  up  to  the  Lady  Beatrice  and  her 
attendants,  he  said, 

"The  day  is  won,  at  least  for  the  present.  The 
knaves  have  been  as  you^  sec,  driven  to  a  base  retreat. 
But  how  many  more  ambuscades  they  may  prepare  for 
us  there  is  no  telling,  so  we  had  best  push  on  and  that 
right  sharply  too.  Although  had  I  not  charge  of  you, 
dear  Beatrice,  I  would  chase  the  villains  to  the  very 
shores  of  Venice.” 

The  cavalcade  was  about  setting  forth  again,  when 
one  of  the  men-at-arms  approached. 

"The  fellow  whom  you  took  prisoner,  my  lord,”  he 
said,  “  has  confessed  that  the  Duke  has  had  spies  for  a 
month  to  watch  the  convent,  with  the  intention  of  taking 
prisoner  the  lady  as  soon  as  she  should  leave  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  its  walls.” 

"The  double-dyed  villain  !”  ejaculated  the  knight. 

“What  shall  we  do  with  the  prisoner,  my  lord?” 
asked  the  man  after  a  pause. 

“  Scourge  the  wretch  and  let  him  go.” 

The  troop  now  pushed  forward,  but  any  one  who 
had  looked  toward  the  rear  would  have  seen  that  the 
retainers  of  the  knight  did  not  forget  his  command,  but 


that,  amid  the  laughter  of  the  bold  followers,  the  prisoner 
and  traitor  received  his  deserts. 

As  they  passed  the  field  where  the  conflict  had  lately 
taken  place,  and  where  two  or  three  of  the  enemy  lay 
mortally  wounded  or  dead,  Beatrice  turned  away  with  a 
shudder.  The  knight  saw  it  and  hurried  forward  the 
troop,  but  said  nothing. 

Then  journey  was  thenceforth  pursued  without  mo¬ 
lestation,  and  the  aunt  of  our  heroine  soon  welcomed  her 
to  Rome. 

The  circumstances  of  the  lover  had  meanwhile  been 
greatly  altered  since  the  day  when  he  parted  from  the 
Lady  Beatrice  at  the  Duke’s  summer  palace  on  the 
Brenta.  Then  Adanta  was  but  a  poor  scholar,  or  at 
most  only  a  needy  adventurer — now  he  was  possessed 
of  large  estates,  a  title,  and  followed  by  an  array  of 
retainers.  His  pride  no  longer  prevented  him  from  a 
union  with  Beatrice,  and  with  the  consent  of  her  aunt, 
her  only  relative  except  the  Duke,  they  were  united. 
Our  hero  wore,  at  the  ceremony,  the  armor  in  which  he 
had  defended  Beatrice ;  for  such  was  her  request ;  while 
his  gallant  retainers  stood  around,  under  the  same  banner 
which  they  had  so  nobly  borne  in  the  fray. 


FRAGMENT. 

BY  PROFESSOR  WILSON. 

'T  is  a  lonely  glen !  but  the  happy  child 

Hath  friends  whom  she  meets  in  the  morning  wild ! 

As  on  she  trips,  her  native  stream, 

Like  her  hath  awoke  from  a  joyful  dream ; 

And  glides  away  by  her  twinkling  feet 
With  a  face  as  bright  and  a  voice  as  sweet. 

In  the  osier  bank  the  ouzel  sitting, 

Hath  heard  her  steps,  and  away  is  flitting 
From  stone  to  stone,  as  she  glides  along, 

Then  sinks  in  the  stream  with  a  broken  song. 

The  lapwing,  fearless  of  his  nest, 

Stands  looking  round  with  his  delicate  crest ; 

Or  a  love-like  joy  is  in  his  cry, 

As  be  wheels,  and  darts,  and  glances  by. 

Is  the  heron  asleep  on  the  silvery  sand 
Of  his  little  lake  ?  Lo  !  his  wings  expand 
As  a  dreamy  thought,  and  withouten  dread, 
Cloud-like  he  floats  o’er  the  maiden’s  head. 

She  looks  to  the  birchwood  glade,  and  lo ! 

There  is  browsing  there  the  mountain  roe, 

Who  lifts  up  her  gentle  eyes — nor  moves 
A  8  on  glides  the  form  whom  alt  nature  loves. 
Having  spent  in  heaven  an  hour  of  mirth. 

The  lark  drops  down  to  the  dewy  earth  ; 

And  in  silence  smooths  his  yearning  breast 
In  the  gentle  fold  of  his  lowly  nest, 

The  linnet  takes  up  the  hymn  unseen 
In  the  yellow  broom  or  the  bracken  green. 
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THE  WIFE’S  COUNSEL. 

BY  ELLEN  ASHTON. 

“  Why  are  you  so  gloomy,  Edmund  ?”  said  a  happy 
wife  and  mother  to  her  husband,  as  they  sat  together 
one  evening  after  the  tea  things  had  been  removed, 
“  Why  are  you  so  gloomy  1  I  have  noticed  it  growing 
on  you  for  some  time  past  Tell  me,”  she  continued, 
looking  fondly  up  into  his  face,  “  for  if  trouble  causes  it, 
I  can  share,  even  if  I  cannot  alleviate,  your  sorrow.” 

The  husband  looked  at  her  a  minute  with  changing 
emotions  of  countenance,  and  replied, 

“I  will  tell  you,  Ellen,  although  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  do  so.  I  have  been  speculating  again, 
and — and  I  fear  it  will  turn  out  to  my  loss.” 

There  might  have  been  seen,  for  a  moment,  by  a  close 
observer,  an  expression  of  reproach  on  the  countenance 
of  the  wife  ;  but  the  look  was  involuntary  ;  and  perhaps 
unperceived  by  the  husband,  for  it  faded  like  a  sun  cloud, 
almost  as  quickly  as  it  came.  She  replied  with  a  smile, 

“And  why  should  that  make  you  gloomy!  Are  we 
not  still  comfortable?  Shall  the  loss  of  a  few  dollars 
make  you  unhappy  ?” 

“  Alas  !  it  is  not  the  loss  of  a  few  dollars,”  said  the 
husband  deeply  affected,  “but  of  thousands,  which  I 
deplore.  And  all  this  might  have  been  prevented  if  I 
had  only  taken  your  advice.  Again  and  again  have 
you  besought  me  not  to  engage  in  these  gambling  roads 
"to  riches,  but  I  have  blindly,”  and  he  spoke  with  the 
deepest  agitation,  “  gone  on,  disregarding  all  you  have 
said,  until  now  I  have  ruined  you  and  our  sweet  babe. 
God  forgive  me  for  it,”  he  said,  bursting  into  tears,  “  but 
I  have,  by  my  folly,  reduced  you  to  poverty.  Would 
that  I  had  never  been  born  !” 

The  wife’s  cheek  paled,  for  she  had  not  dreamed  that 
her  husband’s  fortune  had  been  impaired  to  such  an 
extent,  but  although  she  saw^  herself  and  her  darling 
infant  reduced  to  beggary,  no  words  of  condemnation 
rose  to  her  lips,  not  even  a  look  of  reproach  was  turned 
on  her  husband.  Even  had  she  wished  to  censure  him 
as  the  cause  of  their  ruin  she  could  not  have  done  so, 
when  the  lover  of  her  youth  was  sobbing  before  her.  It 
is  not  often  that  a  man  weeps,  and  deep  indeed  must  be 
that  agony  which  can  wring  tears  from  his  eyes.  Ellen 
gazed  on  her  husband,  and  as  she  saw  the  violence  of 
his  emotions  she  felt  that  he  was  sufficiently  punished, 
that  the  torture  of  his  spirit  was  teaching  him  a  lesson, 
by  which  she  hoped  he  would  profit.  We  said  she  felt 
this,  but  we  mistake — it  was  not  until  afterward  that  she 
thought  on  the  subject ;  for  at  the  sight  of  her  husband’s 
tears,  at  the  sound  of  his  penitential  words  every  other 
emotion  but  that  of  sympathy  was  chased  from  her  bosom 
and  throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck,  she  soothed  him 
by  kind  words  and  bright  hopes  for  the  future. 
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“  And  what  if  we  are  beggars,  dear  Edmund  1”  she 
said,  “have  we  not  our  little  Henry  still  left  to  us? — are 
we  not  yet  all  in  all  to  each  other?  Our  heavenly  father 
will  not  suffer  us  to  want,  and  we  can  easily  part  with 
these  luxuries  that  surround  us.  Believe  me,  we  shall 
still  be  happy — perhaps  happier  than  we  have  been 
here.” 

“  No — no,”  said  the  husband  with  emotion,  “  I  can 
never  forgive  myself  for  what  I  have  done.  For  a  week 
I  have  known  this  dreadful  truth,  and  yet  dared  not  tell 
you.  But  you  are  an  angel.  Oh!  why  did  you  not 
reproach  me  ?  I  could  have  borne  that  better  than  this 
meek,  this  forgiving,  this  more  than  mortal  kindness. 
God  forgive  me  for  having  made  you  a  beggar !” 

“  Oh !  talk  not  thus  wildly,  dear,  dear  Edmund,”  said 
the  wife,  “  for  you  cut  me  to  the  heart.  Let  what  has 
past  be  forgotten.  Willingly,  aye!  gladly  will  I  sur¬ 
render  these  useless  luxuries  if  it  will  only  restore  your 
peace  of  mind.  We  will — I  know  we  will  be  happier 
in  poverty  than  we  have  been  in  opulence,  for  the  cares 
that  have  constantly  harrassed  you  will  then  trouble 
you  no  longer.  Sweet  little  Henry,”  she  continued, 
turning  to  the  infant  in  its  cradle,  “  see  he  has  awoke 
and  smiles  on  you.  Let  him  not  see  a  cloud  of  sorrow 
on  his  father’s  brow.” 

By  such  words  did  that  sweet  wife  soothe  her  hus¬ 
band’s  troubled  mind,  and  endeavor  to  reconcile  him  to 
the  fate  that  was  now  inevitable. 

Ellen  Massey  had  been  the  only  daughter  of  a  widow. 
Her  mother  had  brought  her  up  with  unusual  care,  early 
instilling  into  her  mind  correct  principles,  and  teaching 
her  that  in  religion  alone  would  she  find  a  guide  in 
prosperity  and  a  comforter  in  adversity.  Ellen  grew  up 
accordingly  with  devout  but  unpretending  piety.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  she  saw  her  mother  descend  to  the 
tomb,  leaving  her  an  orphan  and  almost  friendless. 
Before  her  death  Mrs.  Massey  had  been  induced,  by  the 
advice  of  some  friends,  to  invest  her  little  fortune  in  a 
stock  company  that  promised  enormous  profits,  and,  at 
the  time  Ellen  was  left  an  orphan,  the  stock  of  this 
company  had  risen  to  such  a  height  as  to  command 
double  its  original  value.  Mrs.  Massey  died,  therefore, 
with  the  belief  that  her  daughter  would  have  a  fortune 
sufficiently  large  to  afford  not  only  the  elegancies  but  the 
luxuries  of  life.  Alas !  for  the  delusions  of  the  times. 
A  crisis  came,  and  the  company  was  suddenly  reduced 
to  insolvency.  Ellen  now  became  penniless.  But,  in 
this  strait,  her  religion  supported  her,  and  instead  of 
sitting  down  in  useless  repinings,  she  determined  to 
earn  her  livelihood  by  becoming  a  governess.  She  soon 
found  a  situation,  and  here  met  Edmund  Warren,  a 
young  gentleman  of  fortune  and  worth.  Her  modest 
demeanor  attracted  his  notice,  and  he  sought  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  the  Yetiring  governess.  His  friends 
laughed  at  him  for  his  intimacy  with  one  whom  they 
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thought  in  a  lower  station  of  life,  but  Warren  knew 
that  it  is  worth  only  which  bestows  true  rank,  and  he 
paid  no  attention,  therefore,  to  the  sneers  of  his  gay 
advisers.  Above  all,  he  saw  that  Miss  Massey  was 
pious,  and  piety  in  a  woman  was  necessary  to  ensure 
his  love.  This  may  sound  strange  in  some  ears,  for 
Warren  was  confessedly  a  man  of  the  world,  but  his 
mother  had  been  truly  religious,  and  he  always  pictured 
to  himself  a  woman  of  like  character  as  the  one  whom 
he  would  choose  for  a  wife.  There  were  many  other 
estimable  traits  in  him  which  Ellen  could  not  fail  to 
see,  and  she  soon  learned  that  her  affections  had  been 
cast  almost  involuntarily  upon  Warren.  The  lover,  at 
length,  won  a  confession  of  this  from  the  blushing  girl. 
They  were  married,  and  Ellen  found  herself  the  bride  of 
one  of  the  wealthiest  young  men  of  the  city. 

But  there  was  one  foible  in  the  character  of  Warren, 
which  Ellen  discovered  a  few  months  after  their  marriage, 
and  which,  had  she  known  in  the  first  hours  of  their  ac¬ 
quaintance,  might  have  prevented  her  from  learning  to 
love  him.  He  teas  ever  thirsting  after  increased  wealth . 
Rich  as  he  was,  he  longed  for  greater  opulence,  and  was 
continually  engaged  in  schemes  to  add  tens  of  thousands 
to  his  already  large  fortune.  It  was  a  season  of  great 
financial  excitement,  and  men  dreamed  of  amassing  for¬ 
tunes  os  the  early  discoverers  of  America  dreamed  of 
reaching  El  Dorado,  of  drinking  from  the  magical  foun¬ 
tain  of  life.  A  hundred  speculations  were  afloat,  all 
promising  incredible  returns  to  the  adventurer.  Into 
these  speculations  Warren  plunged.  His  wife,  remem¬ 
bering  the  loss  of  her  own  fortune,  shuddered  at  any 
thing  bearing  the  name  of  speculation,  and  besought  her 
husband  to  rest  content  with  what  he  had,  and  not  risk 
all  in  striving  after  more.  Warren  yielded,  in  a  measure, 
to  her  entreaties,  embarking  but  a  few  thousand  dollars 
in  what  appeared  the  most  promising  of  various  specu¬ 
lations  presented  to  him.  In  some  cases  the  venture 
proved  fortunate,  in  others  not  But  on  the  whole  he 
rather  won  than  lost.  He  adduced  this  as  an  argument 
to  convince  his  wife,  but  she  shook  her  head,  and  by  her 
entreaties  again  induced  him  to  forego  his  intention  of 
embarking  nearly  his  whole  fortune  in  what  promised  to 
be  an  unusually  lucky  adventure.  The  wife  contended 
that  speculation  was  but  a  legalized  gambling,  in  which 
a  few  won  while  the  great  mass  was  ruined.  “  They 
had  enough,”  she  said,  “why  should  they  wish  for 
morel”  Thus,  again  and  again  she  prevailed,  and 
more  than  once  saved  her  husband’s  fortune.  But  on 
the  birth  of  his  boy  the  eagerness  of  the  father  to  possess 
inordinate  riches  grew  on  him  so  that  he  could  no  longer 
resist  it;  and  just  at  this  crisis  too  a  speculation  presented 
itself  which  he  fancied  had  no  chance  of  a  failure.  Con¬ 
cealing  his  intentions  from  his  wife,  as  he  knew  that  she 
would  not  approve  of  them,  he  embarked  his  whole  for¬ 
tune  in  the  undertaking.  For  nearly  a  year  every  thing 


went  on  prosperously,  and  Warren  calculated  that  he 
had  doubled  his  fortune.  Still  he  said  nothing  to  his 
wife,  for  the  favorable  moment  to  sell  out  had  not,  he 
thought,  yet  arrived,  and  he  was  resolved  to  say  nothing 
to  her  until  all  was  concluded,  and  he  could  surprise  her 
by  his  success.  “  The  end  has  not  come  yet,”  said  he 
smilingly  to  himself  But  the  end  came  too  soon  and 
with  it  ruin.  Warren  woke  up  one  morning  to  find 
that  he  had  been  the  dupe  of  sharpers ;  that  the  specula¬ 
tion  had  failed ;  that  he  was  penniless.  We  have  seen 
how  he  concealed  the  misfortune  for  a  while,  and  how 
he  at  length  confessed  it  to  his  wife. 

Ellen  was  indeed  an  angel  in  this  crisis.  8he  gave 
up  her  luxurious  house,  her  rich  furniture,  even  many 
things  that  she  had  learned  to  consider  comforts  without 
a  sigh.  She  saw  that  her  husband  was  penitent.  She 
doubted  not  that  he  was  cured  of  his  folly.  The  price 
indeed  was  fearful,  but  so  long  as  his  love  remained  to 
her  she  could  be  happy. 

They  removed  to  a  small  house,  having  but  one  room 
on  a  floor,  but  every  thing  was  neat  and  as  comfortable 
as  the  place  would  allow.  Ellen  was  her  own  cook,  and 
her  husband  when  he  came  home  from  his  work — for  he 
had  obtained  a  situation  as  a  clerk — saw  in  her  smiles  a 
surety  that  she  was  happy.  How  then  could  he  repine  ? 
He  did  not.  He  thought  Ellen  more  beautiful  in  her 
common  chintz  dress  and  her  tidy  apron,  than  in  the 
rich  silks  which  she  bad  once  worn  in  still  richer  sa¬ 
loons  ;  and  thinking  thus,  and  witnessing  her  content, 
and  feeling  that  she  was  happy  in  despite  of  his  folly, 
his  heart  melted,  and  he  enjoyed  a  felicity  such  as  he 
never  could  have  attained  in  his  days  of  opulence.  Still 
that  little  family  had  sorrowful  hours;  for  often,  when 
their  babe  was  sick,  they  had  to  deny  it  comforts  that 
wealth  could  have  commanded,  and  once,  when  Warren 
himself  fell  ill,  and  was  confined  for  months  to  the  house, 
their  scanty  funds  melted  away,  until  the  wife  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  in  sewing  to  support  them.  In  that  dark 
hour  the  religion  of  Ellen  again  came  to  her  aid,  and  her 
husband  learned  to  emulate  her  piety.  But  when  the 
father  recovered  from  his  long  illness,  they  were  so 
deeply  in  debt  that  they  were  forced  to  relinquish  their 
house,  and  content  themselves  with  a  single  room.  To 
such  lengths  had  the  insane  thirst  for  money-making 
reduced  that  innocent  wife  and  child. 

Long,  long  years  passed  away,  and  although  at 
length  Warren  struggled  up  from  poverty  into  a  com¬ 
petence,  it  was  not  until  his  brow  was  wrinkled  by 
toil  and  care,  nor  before  the  threads  of  silver  began 
to  appear  amid  the  beautiful  tresses  of  his  wife. 
When,  finally,  he  was  once  more  above  want,  and 
had  secured  enough  to  keep  his  family  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  life,  the  first  lesson  which  he  taught  his 
children  was  to  beware  of  making  haste  to  get  rich, 
and  of  its  attendant  .curse,  the  thirst  for  speculation. 
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And  to  this  admonition  the  silver  voice  of  the  mother 
.was  never  wanting. 

This  is  no  tale  of  a  disordered  fancy.  It  is  a  sad  story 
of  life  as  it  is.  It  presents,  too,  the  bright  side  of  the 
picture ;  for  alas !  how  many,  who  have  heen  ruined  by 
this  demon  speculation,  have  never  been  able  to  struggle 
up  from  poverty,  but  have  seen  their  wives  and  little 
ones,  perish  piece-meal  before  their  eyes,  when  forced  to 
suffer  hardships  for  which  neither  their  habits  nor  con* 
stitutions  had  adapted  them. 


SONG. 

BY  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

What  reck  I  of  the  stars,  when  I 
May  gaze  into  thine  eyes. 

O’er  which  the  brown  hair  flowingly 
Is  parted  maiden-wise 
From  thy  pale  forehead,  calm  and  bright, 
Over  thy  checks  so  rosy-white  t 

What  care  I  for  the  red  moon-rise  ? 

Far  liefer  would  I  sit 
And  watch  the  joy  within  thine  eyes 
Gush  up  at  sight  of  it ; 

Thyself  my  queenly  moon  shall  be, 
Ruling  my  heart’s  deep  tides  for  me  T 

What  heed  I  if  the  sky  be  blue  ? 

So  are  thy  holy  eyes. 

And  bright  with  shadows  ever  new 
Of  changeful  sympathies, 

Which  in  thy  soul’s  unruffled  deep 
Rest  evermore,  but  never  sleep. 


A  REMEMBERED  FORM. 

BY  E.  J.  PORTER. 

She  comes  before  me  like  a  dream  of  Eld, 

Her  blue  eyes  peering  through  a  sunny  host 
Of  waving  ringlets  to  the  light  breeze  tost, 

That  swept  our  native  hills  at  evening,  swell’d 
With  many  a  gentle  breath  that  barpstrings  boast, 
When  in  love’s  trelliced  bower  the  heart  hath  lost 
*  All  traces  of  each  earthly  care,  and  held 

Communion  with  sweet  dreams,  forever  quell’d! — 
She  was  my  boyhood's  love,  her  gentle  soul, 

Poured  into  those  blue  eyes,  would  softly  roll. 

And  beaming  with  a  sweetness  so  intense, 

I  deemed  her  some  light  visitant  from  heaven, 
The  guardian  of  my  early  day-dreams  given ; 

Oh,  for  one  hour  of  that  blest  innocence ! 


FASHION. 

IDA  ILDERTON. 

BT  H.  J.  BOWLES. 

A  warm  and  delightful  evening  in  the  middle  of  July 
was  fast  closing,  the  deep  clouds  of  night  were  rolling 
majestically  over  the  horizon,  bearing  darkness  and  si¬ 
lence  onward,  and  telling  that  nature  was  hastening  to 
repose.  The  inhabitants  of  a  fashionable  square  had 
risen  from  their  dinner-tables,  and  in  all  the  drawing¬ 
rooms  might  be  seen  the  light  of  numerous  chandeliers, 
and  groups  of  lovely  women  seeking  amusement :  some 
with  the  latest  novels,  others  with  lively  conversation, 
and  some  (and  they  were  not  a  few)  sat  inhaling  the 
delightful  breeze,  loaded  with  the  perfume  of  the  flowers 
which  were  placed  around  the  rooms  and  on  the  balco¬ 
nies.  In  one  of  the  principal  houses  of  the  square,  and 
in  a  magnificent  drawing-room  sat  Ida  Ilderton,  the 
loveliest  belle  of  the  season,  surrounded  by  all  those 
little  luxuries  which  are  so  indispensably  necessary  to 
highly-refined  women;  where  a  consciousness  of  high 
birth  and  large  possessions  are  augmented  by  mental 
culture  and  intellectual  attainments.  On  a  low  ottoman 
at  the  feet  of  Ida  lay  a  beautiful  greyhound  decked  with 
roses,  and  a  small,  delicate  love-bird  rested  on  one  of  her 
richly-jewelled  hands,  while  a  handkerchief  of  lace  was 
held  carelessly  in  the  other.  She  sat  apparently  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  admiration  she  excited,  and  talked  in  a  low 
voice  to  the  bird,  who  picked  anxiously  at  the  snowy 
hand  which  supported  it.  Ida’s  beauty  was  captivating ; 
it  was  so  delicate,  so  pure.  Her  face  was  cast  in  the 
Grecian  mould,  with  sleeping  orbs,  veiled  with  dark 
lashes,  resting  on  her  delicately-tinged  ebeek ;  her  mouth 
was  small,  and  at  each  corner  of  her  coral  lips  sat  a  light 
curve,  displaying  her  pearly  teeth.  Her  smile  had  a  charm 
perfectly  irresistible. 

On  this  night  she  wore  white  Mechlin  lace  over  rich 
white  satin,  and  a  girdle  of  silver  confined  her  sylph-like 
waist;  her  sleeve  fell  over  her  arm  to  the  elbow,  and 
then  displayed  a  beauty  of  contour ,  a  classical  perfection, 
which  Praxitiles  vainly  had  attempted  to  surpass ;  her 
band  was  equally  faultless,  and  the  long  taper  fingers 
were  whiter  than  the  handkerchief  they  held.  Around 
her  were  bouquets  of  flowers,  and  vases  filled  with 
oriental  perfume  stood  beside  her ;  the  rich  plumage  of 
far-famed  birds  gleamed  from  cages  of  golden  wire ; 
pedestals  of  marble  and  scagliola  supported  pale  cold 
statues,  or  bijouterie  and  articles  of  vertu  ;  thus  the 
room  was  one  delicious  temple,  dedicated  to  Luxury 
and  Art.  Ida  had  sat  playing  with  the  bird  for  some 
time  without  noticing  her  guests,  who  had  sought  dif¬ 
ferent  occupations  till  the  gentlemen  arose  from  dinner, 
and  most  of  them  had  gone  with  Mrs.  Ilderton  to  walk 
in  the  conservatory,  leaving  Ida  and  her  favorites  to¬ 
gether.  At  length  the  gentlemen  ascended  to  coffee, 
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and  the  ladies  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  when 
conversation  light  and  fashionable  began  to  circulate 
among  the  different  groups.  Near  Ida  sat  a  favorite 
cavalier  of  the  party,  vainly  endeavoring  to  obtain  a 
glance  from  her  lovely  eyes;  and  opposite  to  her, 
apparently  engaged  in  looking  at  a  print,  stood  the 
heir  to  an  earldom,  wishing  he  was  the  bird,  or  the 
greyhound,  or  the  handkerchief,  or  anything  that  Ida 
loved  or  admired ;  but  Ida  neither  looked  at  the  one  nor 
the  other. 

“It  was  the  opinion  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  Miss  Ilder¬ 
ton,”  said  the  heir,  “  that  we  speak  English  to  birds.” 

“  And  Italian  to  ladies,”  was  the  cool  answer.  “  Why 
not  speak  la  bella  lingua  to  me,  if  you  follow  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  mnxim  V 9 

Ida  smiled  as  he  said  this,  and  glanced  toward  a 
window,  where  sat  a  young  man,  holding  a  cup  of 
coffee  in  an  easy  manner,  perfectly  displaying  a  finely- 
formed  white  hand,  and  seemingly  intent  on  taking  the 
pattern  of  the  carpet  in  his  mind’s  eye,  to  compare  it 
with  others  on  some  future  occasion. 

“  Listen  !”  said  Ida,  starting  from  her  couch;  “  there 
is  music and  the  sound  of  a  harp  was  heard  beneath 
the  balcony.  Instantly  the  windows  were  thrown  open, 
and  the  visitors  rushed  to  hear  the  Harpiste  ;  while  Ida 
drew  near  the  farthest,  and  stood  by  the  silent  young 
gentleman,  who  smiled,  and  offered  a  chair  as  she  ap¬ 
proached.  From  the  blaze  of  light  within,  and  the 
brightness  of  the  gas  without,  the  figure  and  face  of  the 
Harpiste  were  clearly  seen,  and  her  rapid  and  brilliant 
execution  astonished  and  delighted  her  audience. 

“I  have  seldom  heard  such  a  thrilling  touch,”  re¬ 
marked  Ida.  “  What  a  pity  she  shohld  play  thus,  and 
find  such  small  encouragement:  for  nothing  but  absolute 
necessity  could  have  obliged  her  to  seek  bread  by  itine¬ 
rant  playing.” 

“  She  is  une  demoiselle  Francoise ,”  said  the  young 
man,  gazing  firmly  on  Ida’s  lovely  face.  *  Listen ! 
there,  she  sings !”  and  a  perfectly  natural  voice  arose  in 
all  its  wild  beauty,  singing  a  pathetic  French  romance. 

“  Has  she  not  a  pretty  style,  Mr.  Beresford  ?”  asked 
Ida,  who  seemed  pleased  with  the  musician ;  “  I  fancy 
there  is  a  touch  of  romance  about  her.  I  feel  an  interest 
in  her ;  she  is  as  youthful  as  myself,  and  a  wanderer.” 

“  You  are  a  little  enthusiastic  creature,  Ida,”  was  the 
answer.  “Now,  surely,  you  do  not  fancy  her  a  princess 
in  disguise,  or  a  maiden  escaped  from  a  haunted  castle, 
where  some  malignant  genii  confined  her.  Tell  me, 
what  do  you  imagine?” 

“  Some  disappointment ;  a  faithless  lover ;  a  father 
banished  for  breaking  the  laws;  and,  after  a  bright 
happy  girlhood,  she  becomes  what  she  is  now,  with  a 
life  of  desolation  before  her.  Have  I  drawn  a  touching 
picture  Beresford  ?  Is  not  that  sufficient  misery  for  a 
novel?” 


“  Not  quite ;  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  I  am  sure 
Ida  there  is  more  real  wretchedness,  more  deep  misery, 
in  many  hearts  than  any  novel  could  describe  (and  Fer¬ 
dinand  Beresford  spoke  for  the  first  time  feelingly.) 
Perhaps  you  have  no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  grief,  and 
if  you  have  not  I  hope  you  never  will.” 

“Thank  you,  I  can  only  wish  you  the  same.  Now 
we  must  contribute  to  the  Harpist;  it  ought  to  be  a 
shower  of  gold.  Viscount  Lyvil  first:”  and  Ida  moved 
away  toward  the  spot  where  the  Viscount  stood,  and  a 
handsome  collection  was  soon  made,  sufficient  to  awaken 
joy  in  the  heart  of  the  fair  Harpiste. 

“  Ask  her  residence  and  her  name ;  tell  her  to  return 
to-morrow,”  were  Ida’s  commands,  and  she  once  more 
returned  to  Ferdinand  Beresford.  A  moment  only 
elapsed,  when  she  quitted  his  side,  and  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  evening  a  beautiful  blushing  rosebud  decked 
her  bosom.  It  was  not  more  lovely  than  those  favorite 
children  of  Flora  usually  are,  but  Ida  had  never  possessed 
one  so  inestimably  valuable  before. 

Ida  Ilderton  was  devotedly  attached  to  Ferdinand 
Beresford ;  she  loved  him  better  than  aught  else  besides, 
and  to  win  his  esteem  she  would  have  resigned  all  her 
wealth  and  power;  and  of  this  Ferdinand  felt  quite 
conscious,  and  not  a  little  proud.  In  the  society  of 
Ida  he  seemed  pleased  but  reserved,  and  a  languid 
melancholy  stole  over  him,  which  added  a  degree  of 
calm  repose  and  thoughtful  grace,  of  which  those  around 
him  were  bereft 

Mrs.  Ilderton  had  long  and  silently  seen  Ida’s  growing 
attachment  and  determined,  by  slow  degrees,  to  find  the 
exact  point  at  which  it  had  arrived ;  for  Ferdinand  was 
scarcely  a  desirable  match  for  her  daughter,  his  father 
being  the  seventh  son  of  a  duke,  and  himself  the  young¬ 
est  of  nine  children,  all  depending  upon  their  grandfa¬ 
ther’s  patronage  for  appointments  in  the  army  and  navy, 
or  small  lucrative  places  about  court ;  and  by  dint  of 
being  seen  in  the  Duchess’  carriage  in  Hyde  Park,  and 
introduced  at  the  different  drawing-rooms,  Ferdinand's 
three  sisters  were  titled  and  tolerably  rich  ladies,  who 
all  united  in  saying  he  was  too  handsome  for  anything 
but  a  secretary,  and  that  he  accordingly  became,  with  a 
salary  of  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  but  no  better 
prospects.  This  did  not  suit  Mrs.  Ilderton’s  projects  for 
her  child,  and  she  determined  to  seperate  the  lovers ; 
therefore,  on  the  night  in  question,  she  believed  she  had 
seen  sufficient  to  warrant  her  so  doing. 

It  was  late  before  the  party  broke  up,  and  as  Ida 
received  the  farewell  of  Ferdinand  Beresford,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  his  reserve  was  thrown  off;  he  caught  the  little 
white  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  left  the  de¬ 
lighted  maiden  to  ponder  on  this  his  first  act  of  love. 

The  sun  had  past  the  meridian  before  Ida  arose,  and 
putting  on  a  simple  robe,  threw  herself  on  her  couch 
to  breakfast  alone.  Many  new  feelings  crowded  on  her 
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heart,  and  she  sank  her  head  on  the  soft  satin  pillow  to  | 
dream;  they  were  dreams  of  bliss,  of  love,  and  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Beresford.  The  voice  of  her  maid  aroused  her 
with  the  intelligence  that  the  Harpistc  had  returned 
according  to  her  orders,  and  waited  any  commands  Miss 
Ilderton  wished  to  give. 

“  Bring  her  hither,”  said  Ida;  “ I  will  converse  with 
her,  it  will  amuse  me ;  and  let  her  harp  be  brought  also ; 

I  wish  to  hear  her  sing and  with  a  ready  alacrity  the 
waiting  woman  obeyed,  and  in  a  moment  the  Harpiste 
stood  in  the  luxurious  boudoir  of  Ida.  There  was  a 
great  difference  between  the  beauty  of  the  young  no- 
blesse ,  and  the  striking  face  of  the  wandering  child  of 
song ;  it  was  not  a  beauty  to  be  painted  and  hung  in  a 
print-shop,  to  attract  the  notice  of  passers-by,  nor  to  be 
sculptured  for  its  fine  regularity.  No;  it  was  a  beauty 
in  which  shone  mind,  and  feeling,  and  firmness,  com¬ 
bined  with  easy  good  nature  and  vigorous  thought  Her 
face  was  shaded  by  a  white  cap,  with  large  borders  falling 
on  her  dark  cheeks,  and  her  hair,  of  glossy  chcsnut,  was 
braided  beneath ;  her  forehead  was  high,  and  her  eyes  of 
dark  blue.  They  had  once  been  merry,  laughing  eyes ; 
but  their  look  of  joy  was  gone;  and  save  when  she 
smiled  with  a  strange,  brilliant  smile,  her  face  wore  no 
joyous  expression.  Her  dress  was  of  coarse  blue  merino, 
and  a  large  shawl  of  red  and  black  plaid  completed  her 
attire.  Yet  she  stood  before  Ida,  not  boldly  but  easily, 
and  seemed  to  look  without  any  feelings  of  admiration 
or  wonder  on  the  luxury  which  surrounded  the  heiress, 
while  Ida  addressed  her  in  pure  Parisian  as  follows : — 

“  You  are  a  native  of  la  belle  France ;  is  it  not  so  V* 

“Yes,  my  lady,”  was  the  timid  reply. 

“Have  you  been  long  away  from  home — long  in 
England  1” 

“  I  have  no  home,  my  lady ;  I  have  been  three  weeks 
in  this  land,”  was  the  answer.  “  I  have  not  had  a 
home  for  years ;  this  is  the  only  relic  now  remaining 
(and  she  placed  her  hand  on  her  harp,)  and  it  gains  me 
my  bread.” 

“You  are  not  self-taught,”  asked  Ida;  “you  play 
too  well  for  that  How  long  have  you  practised  the 
harp?” 

“  I  learnt  my  art  from  one  of  the  finest  masters  France 
possessed,  and  it  is  years  since  I  commenced.  I  do  not 
play  so  well  as  I  used ;  my  fingers  seem  stiff  and  less 
pliant  than  formerly.  So  many  things  are  recalled  to 
my  mind  by  the  tones  of  my  harp,  that  sometimes  I 
would  rather  weep  than  sing.” 

“  Have  you  a  father  or  mother  with  you  1”  asked  Ida 
feelingly ;  for  she  felt  interested  in  the  girl. 

“  I  have  neither  now,  my  lady.  A  mother  I  never 
knew ;  a  father  I  hod,  but  his  love  is  forfeited,  and  I  am 
quite  alone.” 

“  Why  did  you  leave  your  home,  poor  exile  1  was  your 
father’s  displeasure  the  cause?  Have  you  no  friends 
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here ;  arc  you  quite  alonei”  asked  Miss  Ilderton,  with 
tears  glistening  in  her  eyes. 

“  Oh,  it  is  a  long  story,  my  lady,  and  you  will  con¬ 
demn  me  I  know.  I  have  not  met  with  such  kindness 
for  years,  as  I  now  meet  with  from  you.  No  one  has 
manifested  kindness  for  me ;  I  am  an  outcast,  wretched 
and  alone.” 

“  Sit  down  there,”  said  Ida,  pointing  to  a  velvet  otto¬ 
man  beside  her ;  “  and  if  it  grieves  you  cease  to  speak  of 
your  home.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  you  are  happy.  I 
feel  for  you ;  I  pity  you  much.” 

“  Oh,  no,  dearest  lady,  I  will  tell  you  all,”  said  the 
Harpistc,  “  lest  thoughts  of  my  unworthincss  to  receive 
your  kindness  steal  into  your  bosom,  and  thus  once 
more  I  become  friendless,  even  as  before  I  heard  your 
voice.  My  father  was  tutor  in  the  family  of  an  Italian 
nobleman,  and  alternately  resided  in  Italy  and  France, 
till,  having  completed  the  education  of  his  pupils,  he  left 
them,  married,  and  retired  to  the  environs  of  Paris.  I 
was  his  only  child.  My  mother  died  shortly  after  my 
birth,  and  I  grew  up  till  the  age  of  ten  years  with  him 
alone.  It  was  then  he  sent  me  to  Paris  to  school,  and 
there  I  learnt  the  harp,  which  now  gains  me  my  liveli¬ 
hood,  and  became  the  favorite  pupil  of  a  too-indulgent 
master.  Could  he  see  me  here,  the  abject  creature  I  am, 
would  he  recognize  in  the  homeless  wanderer  the  once 
happy  Lucille  Beranger  1  No,  he  could  not,  would  it 
were  but  a  dream.  I  remained  five  years  in  Paris,  and 
then  my  father  recalled  me,  and  I  returned  home.  Oh ! 
how  well  I  remember  that  evening,  when  the  diligence 
entered  my  native  village,  and  I  saw  my  father’s  cottage 
peeping  out  among  the  trees,  the  summer  sun  setting 
behind  the  hills,  and  the  roses  twining  round  the  case¬ 
ments  of  my  long-remembered  home.  Beneath  the 
porch  stood  my  father,  and  beside  him  a  person  I  had 
never  seen.  I  thought  at  first  it  was  one  of  his  old 
pupils,  come  to  visit  their  kind  tutor ;  but  the  face  was 
not  Italian,  and  the  smile  was  too  sweet  to  be  ought  but 
English.  As  soon  as  the  diligence  stopped,  my  father 
rushed  forward  and  embraced  me,  and  led  me  into  the 
house,  followed  by  his  strange  companion.  ‘This  is 
Mademoiselle  Beranger,’  said  the  stranger,  stepping  for¬ 
ward  ;  *  we  wanted  only  the  presence,  of  a  lady  here  to 
complete  our  happiness.  We  shall  be  too  happy  with 
Mademoiselle  Lucille.’  I  saw  my  father’s  eyes  glisten, 
and  he  smiled  upon  him;  then,  turning  to  me,  intro¬ 
duced  him  as  his  pupil,  and  passed  a  high  ealogium  on 
his  kindness  and  talent  It  seemed  that  my  father  felt 
lonely  after  I  left  him,  and  had  become  melancholy  and 
desponding,  when  one  of  his  former  pupils  came  to  him, 
and  introduced  an  English  lady  of  good  connections  but 
limited  fortune,  and  asked  him  to  educate  her  youngest 
son.  My  hither  willingly  complied,  and  the  young 
Englishman  was  to  remain  till  his  education  was  com¬ 
pleted.  All  the  morning  did  my  father  devote  to  study, 
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and  daring  that  period  I  sat  alone  in  my  little  boudoir, 
happy  as  ever  young  maiden  could  be,  till  I  heard  the 
door  of  the  library  shut,  and  I  knew  the  hours  of  study 
were  over.  Then  I  listened  for  the  sound  of  footsteps, 
and  with  a  joyous  heart  I  used  to  hear  my  fathers  pupil 
come  silently  into  my  room,  and  hang  over  my  chair, 
with  some  offering  of  flowers  and  fruit  for  chere  Lucille. 
He  gave  me  birds,  and  books,  and  plants,  and  all  that 
could  make  my  home  happier.  At  length — time  passed 
on  rapidly — his  education  was  finished,  and  the  day  was 
appointed  for  him  to  leave.  It  was  the  first  grief  I  had 
ever  known,  and  I  shut  myself  up  in  my  room  alone  to 
weep.  The  day  on  which  the  letter  came  to  recall  him 
I  saw  him  not,  nor  my  father,  for  he  had  gone  to  see 
some  friends  at  a  distance,  and  the  servant  told  me  his 
pupil  was  in  the  library  reading,  and  we  remained  apart 
the  whole  day.  Toward  evening  my  heart  began  to 
break  with  grief,  and  I  laid  my  head  on  the  table,  and 
sobbed  aloud.  I  could  not  bear  to  lose  my  kind  com¬ 
panion,  and  I  wept  with  passionate  earnestness  at  his 
coldness — till  I  felt  a  hand  laid  affectionately  on  my 
shoulder,  and  I  saw  him  standing  looking  attentively  in 
my  face. 

“  Spare  me  the  recital  of  all  that  passed  then,”  cried 
Lucille,  raising  her  clasped  hands  to  Ida  imploringly. 
“  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  six  months  he  promised  to 
return  and  claim  me  as  his  bride,  and  bear  me  to  these 
shores.  He  left  us,  and  six  months  passed  away  and 
he  came  not ;  I  heard  nought  of  him.  My  life  became 
a  burden,  and  my  heart  was  breaking,  and  I  came  to  the 
rash  determination  to  quit  my  home  in  search  of  my 
faithless  lover. 

“  It  was  a  lovely  moonlight  night,  cloudless  and 
starry;  I  could  not  sleep,  and  I  felt  my  brain  grow 
dizzy  with  suffering;  my  head  burnt  with  pain.  It  was 
the  work  of  a  moment  to  throw  my  shawl  round  me, 
and  take  with  me  my  beloved  harp,  and  before  dawn  I 
was  far  away  from  my  father,  an  alien  and  a  beggar.” 

Here  Lucille  paused,  as  though  the  intensity  of  her 
feelings  would  not  allow  her  to  proceed,  and  sat  weeping 
silently  till  Ida  fondly  took  her  hand  in  hers,  and  asked 
if  she  had  found  her  lover. 

“  Oh,  no,  no ;  if  I  had  I  would  not  be  here ;  I  would 
go  back  to  my  poor  old  father  and  ask  his  forgiveness.  I 
would  bear  that  faithless  one  to  our  peaceful  home,  which 
for  two  long  years  I  have  not  beheld,  and  in  quietude 
pass  the  remainder  of  my  life.” 

“  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  your  false  lover  3  Do 
you  remember  him  perfectly  now!”  said  Ida  softly. 
“  Tell  me,  and  if  I  can  aid  you  in  finding  him  I  will.” 

“  Remember  him !  Oh,  I  shall  remember  him  until  I 
die,”  sobbed  Lucille,  “  and  on  my  heart  is  engraved  the 
name  of  Ferdinand  Beresford.” 

A  change  passed  over  the  beautiful  countenance  of 
Ida,  and  a  deadly  paleness  overspread  her  cheeks  and 


lips.  8he  could  not  speak;  and  save  the  convulsive 
throbbing  of  the  veins  on  her  marble  brow,  there  was  no 
sign  of  life.  The  shock  had  come  suddenly  but  surely, 
and  Ida  was  from  that  hour  a  changed  creature. 

Lucille  stood  by  her  for  a  moment  in  silence,  till  a 
thought  seemed  to  cross  her  brain,  she  sank  down  beside 
her,  clasping  her  hands  in  agony,  and  hoarse  with  emo¬ 
tion  exclaimed,  “  You  know  him  !  you  have  seen  him ! 
Oh,  restore  him  to  me,  my  long-lost  Ferdinand !  Give 
me  but  a  hope  that  I  may  yet  see  him  once  more,  and  I 
die  in  peace !  Oh,  say  he  is  not  wedded;  I  cannot  bear 
suspense — my  heart  is  breaking — I  beseech  you  tell  me 
all — shall  we  ever  meet  again  ?” 

In  a  wild  manner  Lucille  uttered  these  incoherent 
expressions,  and  Ida,  with  an  effort  at  self-control,  rose 
up  to  answer  her  enquiries : — “  Return  to-night  at  nine, 
and  you  shall  meet  Mr.  Beresford,”  was  all  she  could 
say.  Her  heart  seemed  filled  with  restrained  emotion, 
and  she  again  sunk  back  on  her  couch.  To  describe 
the  joy  of  Lucille  is  impossible ;  her  burst  of  deep  grati¬ 
tude  to  Ida:  her  ardent  love  for  her  old  companion ;  and 
her  sorrow  for  the  grief  she  had  occasioned  her  poor 
father ;  all  seemed  in  turn  to  animate  her  bosom ;  but 
even  there  a  tender  regard  for  Ida  predominated,  and  she 
looked  with  an  anguish  on  the  woe  she  had  caused. 

It  was  not  for  some  time  that  Lucille  could  be  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  leave  her  new-found  friend;  but,  at  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  Ida  to  leave  her  to  repose,  she  at 
length  consented.  Ida  lay  still  in  bitter  misery;  her 
heart’s  best  hope  was  gone.  To  know  he  had  loved 
another  was  madness ;  to  believe  he  still  loved  her  was  a 
torturing  agony;  and  Ida  allowed  herself  to  doubt  he 
remembered  that  Lucille  Beranger  existed ;  but  she  was 
deceiving  herself:  Ferdinand  Beresford  loved  with  earnest 
devotedness  his  betrothed  Lucille.  He  was  not  to  blame ; 
he  had  acted  nobly  to  his  parents ;  he  had  told  them  he 
loved  his  tutor’s  daughter,  and  resolved,  on  attaining  his 
majority,  to  wed  her.  He  was  answered  by  taunts, 
threats,  and  revilings ;  forbidden  to  hold  the  least  com¬ 
munication  with  his  betrothed,  and  finally  thrown,  by 
the  consummate  art  of  his  sister,  Lady  Vesey,  into  the 
society  of  Ida  Ilderton,  to  win  his  thoughts  from  the 
young  French  maiden.  All  their  efforts  failed ;  he  burst 
their  chains  asunder,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  letter 
announcing  to  Lucille  his  faithfulness,  his  continued 
love,  reached  its  destination  two  days  after  she  had 
quitted  her  home,  and  was  never  answered.  He  wrote 
again,  thrice,  but  no  tidings  came ;  till  at  length  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  letter  back,  with  the  mournful  news  that  his 
old  preceptor  was  dead,  and  his  once  happy  daughter  a 
voluntary  wanderer  in  other  lands.  Here  all  intercourse 
ceased,  and  Ferdinand  Beresford  mourned  over  his  faith¬ 
less  Lucille. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  recognize  in  the  wander¬ 
ing  Har piste  his  favorite  companion ;  her  voice  bore  no 
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resemblance  to  that  of  the  young  French  girl ;  it  was 
mournful  and  sad ;  that  of  Mademoiselle  Beranger  was 
glad  and  joyous ;  while  in  her  disguising  attire,  under 
the  clouds  of  night,  he  could  not  suppose  for  one  instant 
the  lovely  face  and  sylph- like  form  of  Lucille  were  con¬ 
cealed  ;  but  still  the  tones  of  the  harp  recalled  her  to  his 
mind ;  and  it  was  the  knowledge  of  the  anguish  he  him¬ 
self  had  endured,  which  prompted  him  to  wish  happiness 
to  Ida.  Little  did  he  dream  he  was  the  being  on  whom 
her  happiness  depended;  he  loved  her  as  a  brother  loves, 
but  nothing  more. 

It  was  night,  dark,  gloomy,  desolate  night  to  such 
hearts  as  Ida’s ;  but  it  was  day — bright  joyous  sunshine 
— to  the  expectant  Lucille.  The  lamp  6hone  brightly, 
the  jewels  sparkled  gaily,  and,  harp  in  hand,  she  stood 
beneath  the  centre  chandelier  of  the  magnificent  draw¬ 
ing-room,  where  Ida  sat  in  desolation,  to  meet  for  the 
last  time  Ferdinand,  her  idolized  Ferdinand.  It  was 
late  when  he  entered,  with  a  smile  on  his  lip  and  a 
sparkle  in  his  eye,  as  elegant,  as  polished  as  a  monarch 
need  be ;  and  as  the  first  tone  of  his  voice  fell  on  the  ear 
of  Lucille,  she  sprung  forward,  and  in  a  moment  the 
parted  lovers  were  closely  wrapped  in  each  other’s  em¬ 
brace.  I  pass  over  the  scene  so  painful  to  Ida ;  to  feel 
she  loved,  but  in  vain ;  and  in  despair  to  hear  the  words 
of  love ;  to  hear  the  tale  of  long-remembered  days  gone 
by,  was  more  than  Ida's  heart  could  bear,  and  she  could 
only  bless  them  and  bid  them  farewell. 

Three  weeks  after  this  a  marriage  appeared  in  the 
“  Morning  Post,”  celebrated  first  at  St.  James’s,  Picca¬ 
dilly,  and  afterward  at  the  Catholic  Chapel,  Warwick 
Street,  Golden  Square :  it  was  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand 
Beresford  and  Lucille  Beranger ;  and  immediately  below 
that  were  these  words : — “  Died  of  a  rapid  decline,  Ida, 
the  beloved  and  only  child  of  Horace  Ilderton,  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  her  age.”  She  was  dead  ;  her  heart 
was  broken ;  and  in  the  long  white  fingers,  cold  and  stiff, 
lay  the  faded  rose-bud,  given  by  one  who  was  that  day 
wedded. 


GOD’S  TEMPLE. 

BY  WILLIAM  WALLACE. 

’T  is  not  the  great  Cathedral  richly  dight 
With  jewell’d  altar,  paintings  grand  and  old — 
Where  dusty  banners,  in  the  doubtful  light, 
Wave  mournfully  around  the  tattered  fold — 
Like  a  weird  shadow  of  the  Past  unrolled, — 

1  hail  God’s  Temple— -though  the  soul  may  there 
With  Christian  fitness  thrill  in  contrite  prayer — 
Humbly  imploring,  passionately  bold, 

As  kindling  Faith  illumes  the  swelling  theme 
Of  warm  adorer,  whose  enraptured  eye 
Sees  angel-forma  on  shining  pinions  gleam 
As  if  in  answer,  from  the  opening  sky : 

There  is  a  Fane  far  holier — not  of  art, — 

The  Temple  of  a  pure,  and  trusting  heart. 


THE  MEETING. 

BT  8.  H.  ANDERSON. 

Habrt  Morton  was  the  accepted  suitor  of  Mary 
Wilson.  Young,  ardent  and  enthusiastic,  he  had  bent 
the  knee  in  adoration  to  her  superior  charms,  he  had 
worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  beauty  in  all  its  pristine 
splendor,  and  now  he  was  happy.  And  Mary  was  all 
that  the  most  fastidious  in  female  beauty  could  wish. 
She  was  one  of  those  quiet  and  retiring  spirits  that  we 
sometimes  meet  with  in  our  journey  through  life  that 
captivate  us  not  so  much  by  their  beauty  as  by  a  certain 
^indefinable  spell.  Harry  Morton  had  first  met  her  at 
the  house  of  a  mutual  friend,  and  at  once  was  struck 
with  the  ease  and  elegance  of  her  manners,  as  well  as 
by  the  rich  stores  of  thought  that  sparkled  in  her  con¬ 
versation.  Casual  visits  soon  gave  way  to  others  of  a 
more  formal  nature,  and  as  he  had  no  direct  intimation 
that  his  calls  were  intrusive,  he  continued  them.  Some 
times  he  fancied  that  the  cheek  of  Mary  was  suffused 
with  a  deeper  blush  when  he  pressed  her  hand,  but  a 
second  thought  would  check  the  illusion.  Hope  still, 
however,  bid  him  not  despair,  and  showed  him  the  future 
bright  and  cheering. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening  in  the  first  month  of  sum¬ 
mer  ;  the  moon  was  shining  clear  and  silvery  from  out 
the  blue  expanse.  The  stars  were  one  by  one  becoming 
visible  to  the  eye,  as  they  took  their  places  in  the  heavens. 
Scarce  a  breath  disturbed  the  stillness  that  reigned  around. 
All  nature  was  clad  in  smiles  as  fair  as  a  bridal.  Allured 
by  the  beauty  of  the  evening,  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a 
stroll,  I  called  at  the  residence  of  Harry,  and  in  answer 
to  my  summons  was  told  that  Mr.  Morton  had  just  gone 
out  As  I  was  of  opinion  that  the  extent  of  his  visit 
would  be  the  residence  of  Mr.  Wilson,  I  bent  my  way 
thither.  Before  I  reached  the  house  I  was  surprised  to 
meet  Harry  returning.  If  I  was  surprised  at  the  extreme 
shortness  of  the  visit,  I  was  still  more  so  at  the  answers 
that  Harry  returned  to  my  various  enquiries.  As  I  was 
on  the  most  familiar  terms  with  him,  no  invitation  was 
necessary  as  an  excuse  for  me  to  enter  with  him  ;  and  it 
was  there  that  I  heard  from  his  own  lips,  the  narrative 
of  the  occurrences  that  made  so  deep  an  impression  on 
his  feelings,  on  the  evening  in  question.  He  had  called 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Wilson,  and  was  told  that  Miss 
Wilson  had  gone  out.  The  mere  annunciation  of  that 
fret  was  the  means  of  arousing  his  feelings,  as  he  was 
aware  that  this  was  the  evening  that  he  usually  visited 
her.  This  circumstance  made  the  events  doubly  suspi¬ 
cious  ;  but  the  matter  was  made  more  so  as  he  perceived 
lying  on  the  sofa  a  gentleman’s  glove.  This  was  enough 
— there  was  a  rival,  and  that  without  his  knowledge. 
Mary  had  concealed  the  feet,  and  with  a  motive — and  that 
motive  in  his  mind  was  the  fact  that  she  loved  another. 
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He  was  deaf  to  reason  on  the  subject.  All  the  facts  of 
the  occurrence  were  stampt  on  his  mind — and  all  the 
logic  I  was  master  of  had  no  effect  I  left  him  on  that 
night  in  no  enviable  state  of  mind — I  was  confident  that 
there  was  some  misunderstanding  of  the  occurrence  that 
made  the  head  and  front  of  the  offending,  but  how  to 
remove  it  was  the  question. 

The  difficulty  between  the  two  lovers  remained  as  yet 
unadjusted.  Since  the  evening  in  question  Harry  Morton 
had  not  visited  the  residence  of  Mary.  The  fact  was 
made  the  gossip  of  the  friends  of  the  parties.  At  first 
Mary  was  surprised  at  the  conduct  of  Harry,  and  sought 
on  interview.  But  when  she  saw  the  determined  part 
that  Harry  was  acting  in  avoiding  a  meeting,  her  pride 
took  the  alarm,  and  she  also  avoided  all  those  places 
where  the  possibility  was  she  would  meet  him.  Things 
were  in  this  state  when  I  received  an  invitation  to  attend 
an  evening  party,  to  be  given  at  the  house  of  a  mutual 
friend  of  the  lovers.  I  instantly  perceived  in  this  a 
fitting  opportunity  for  an  interview,  and  possibility  of  a 
reconciliation. 

The  evening  came,  and  with  it  the  collection  of  fair 
forms  and  happy  faces,  and  none  were  more  so  to  the 
casual  observer  than  Mary  Wilson.  She  was  the  life  of 
the  little  circle  of  which  she  made  the  centre.  The  laugh 
and  jest  went  round,  and  she  was  the  first  in  all .  But 
to  me  the  frequent  and  uneasy  glances  at  the  door,  gave 
the  intimation  that  some  one  was  missing  from  that 
circle  most  prized  by  her.  At  length  Mr.  Morton  was 
announced.  As  he  extended  the  customary  civilities  of 
the  evening  to  Mary,  I  saw,  that  despite  her  pride,  the 
color  came  in  deeper  tints  on  her  cheek ;  but  it  was  past, 
and  she  was  again  in  the  happiest  mood.  He  in  his 
turn  was  earnestly  engaged  in  conversation  with  some 
ladies.  But  in  his  nervous  and  uneasy  manner  was  to 
be  seen  the  conflict  that  was  going  on  within.  The 
frequent  pause  in  the  conversation — the  sidelong  glances 
— the  fits  of  obstruction — all  told  that  all  was  not  right. 
Singing  being  proposed,  and  Harry  having  being  an 
adept  therein,  he  was  necessarily  called  upon  for  the 
exercise  of  his  abilities. 

After  the  song  had  went  round,  a  laughing  girl  pro¬ 
posed  a  duet,  and  Harry  and  Mary  were  instantly 
named  as  the  parties.  At  the  mention  of  this  Harry 
was  evidently  much  agitated,  and  various  were  the 
methods  he  tried  to  evade  the  matter  altogether ;  but  the 
company  insisted,  and  he  at  length  consented.  Mary 
was  now  to  pass  the  ordeal.  She  feared  that  her  voice 
and  manner  would  betray  the  secret,  and  that  all  would 
read  the  issue.  But  the  time  had  come  for  action  and 
she  prepared.  Harry  seated  himself  by  her  side,  and 
they  commenced.  The  song  selected  was  that  familiar 
old  one,  the  “  Banks  of  the  Blue  Moselle,”  and  one  that 
they  had  often  sung  in  the  days  that  were  past.  The 
voice  of  Mary  faltered  at  the  onset,  but  she  rallied,  and 


the  song  was  ended.  Harry  was  scarcely  less  moved  than 
Mary.  A  train  of  old  associations  came  crowding  back 
upon  his  memory,  and  the  evening  passed  off,  at  least  to 
them,  without  pleasure.  Mary  soon  after  pleaded  indis¬ 
position,  and  left  the  apartment.  When  she  was  gone, 
the  spirits  and  life  of  Harry  seemed  gone  also,  and  soon 
after  he  also  took  his  leave  and  retired.  As  he  was 
passing  through  the  hall  previous  to  leaving  the  house, 
he  was  surprised  to  encounter  Mary  also  leaving  the 
house,  and  without  an  attendant.  This  fact,  as  connected 
with  the  visible  alteration  in  her  manners  on  the  evening 
after  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  song,  threw 
a  new  light  on  the  mind  of  Harry.  The  whole  truth 
flashed  upon  him  at  once.  He  had  wronged  her,  and  she 
had  not  been  guilty.  And  now  she  was  ill.  His  course 
was  instantly  taken.  To  cross  the  hall  and  proffer  his 
attendance  was  the  event  of  the  next  moment.  At  first 
she  hesitated,  but  he  insisted,  and  she  consented.  To 
,his  kind  and  solicitious  enquiries  after  her  health,  she 
returned  the  usual  answers,  and  the  distance  to  her  resi¬ 
dence  was  passed  in  comparative  silence.  On  arriving 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Wilson,  he  entered  in  answer  to  the 
usual  invitation.  Silence  reigned  for  some  time  after 
they  were  seated.  Harry  was  the  first  to  break  the 
charm  that  seemed  to  bind  them.  Advancing  to  the 
window  where  Mary  was  seated,  he  said, 

“Mary  can  you  forgive  me  and  then  seating  himself 
by  her  side,  and  taking  her  hand,  he  exclaimed,  “  I  have 
been  hasty — perhaps  cruel,  but  be  the  past  forgotten,  and 
the  future  shall  make  the  amends.” 

“  Henry,”  replied  Mary,  and  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
him  as  if  to  read  his  thoughts.  “  What  has  been  the 
cause  of  this  1  Surely  I  have  said  or  done  nothing  that 
would  justify  such  a  course.” 

Henry  related  all  the  occurrences  of  the  evening  that 
had  led  to  this  affair — the  fact  of  his  having  called — of 
her  absence — of  the  glove  without  the  fellow.  At  this 
Mary  left  the  room  and  soon  returned,  bearing  in  her 
hand  the  identical  glove — but  the  countepart  was  in  the 
other  on  which  was  the  name  of  Henry  Morton.  One 
look  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  convince  him  of  the 
truth  of  Mary  and  his  own  rashness,  and  seizing  the 
hand  of  Mary,  he  exclaimed, 

“  Mary  can  you  forget  this — I  see  it  all,  fool  that  I  was 
not  to  do  so  before — forgive  but  this  once  and  I  will — ” 

“No  protestations,”  said  Mary,  who  had  totally  reco¬ 
vered  her  spirits  by  this  happy  explanation.  “  I  will 
forgive  it  all — but  remember,  Henry,  no  more  times  of 
absence,  no  more  jealousy.” 

“No,  no,  Mary — my  life  for  it,”  continued  Henry. 
“I  have  had  quite  enough  of  that.” 

When  Henry  left  the  house  that  night  he  was  the 
happiest  man  in  the  world;  and  Mary !  the  rose  on  her 
cheek  blooms  brightly  as  before,  and  none  have  had 
cause  to  regret  the  fruits  of  the  Meeting. 
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FASHIONS  FOR  APRIL. 

Th*  Fashions  for  April  are  varied  and  elegant. 
Among  the  numerous  costumes  which  have  appeared, 
or  been  projected,  we  are  almost  at  a  loss  to  select  those 
which  are  the  most  becoming.  We  have  had  engravings 
made  of  three  of  the  most  fashionable  dresses  of  the 
season,  but  we  shall  transcend  our  usual  bounds  and  give 
descriptions  of  other  costumes,  besides  those  represented 
in  our  plate.  The  engraving  comprises  a  dinner  dress 
and  two  morning  dresses. 

Fig.  1.  A  Morning  Dress. — Spring  green  gros  <T 
iti  robe ;  corsage  en  amazant ,  half  high,  and  finished 
with  a  broad  lappel,  bordered  with  fancy  silk  trimming. 
Tight  sleeve,  the  upper  part  ornamented  with  a  very 
broad  bouillonnic ,  and  the  wrist  with  a  double  band  of 
the  same  trimming  that  decorates  the  corsage  ;  a  band  of 
it  is  continued  en  tab  Her,  from  the  point  of  the  corsage 
down  each  side  of  the  skirt.  Capote  of  pink  pou  de 
9oie ,  a  round  open  shape ;  the  brim  and  crown  closely 
drawn ;  the  trimming  consists  of  a  twisted  rouleau  of 
ribbon  to  correspond,  ornamented  on  one  side  by  a 
bouquet  of  white  marabouts ,  and  terminated  on  the 
other  by  a  rosette. 

Fig.  2.  A  Morrirg  Dress. — Diseau  pou  de  soie 
pelisse;  the  corsage  made  high,  and  trimmed  with  a 
heart  peterine  of  the  falls,  each  edged  with  fringe. 
Tight  sleeve,  with  a  cleft  mancheron ,  bordered  as  is  the 
cuff  with  fringe ;  the  front  of  the  skirt  is  decorated  en 
tablier ,  with  rouleaus ,  bordered  with  fringe.  White 
satin  bonnet,  a  moderately  open  shape;  the  exterior 
trimmed  with  white  ribbon,  and  a  wreath  of  roses ; 
sprigs  of  these  flowers  decorate  the  sides  of  the  interior. 

Fig.  3.  A  Dirrer  Dress. — Robe  amazone  of 
shaded  silk,  peach  color  shot  with  black ;  the  corsage 
is  made  quite  up  to  the  throat,  and  trimmed  with  a 
lappel,  which  forms  at  once  a  lappel,  and  a  cleft  man¬ 
cheron  ;  it  is  bordered  with  a  new  kind  of  fancy  silk 
trimming.  Tight  sleeve,  the  lower  part  ornamented 
with  buttons ;  three  tucks,  each  edged  with  fancy  silk 
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trimming  decorate  the  skirt:  the  head-dress  is  a  demi- 
coiffure ,  composed  of  lace  lappets,  and  green  velvet 
ribbon. 

There  is  a  very  pretty  style  for  an  Everirg  Dress, 
composed  of  a  tulle  robe  d  trois  jupons,  the  openings 
of  the  three  skirts  are  ornamented  with  roses,  and  the 
round  of  the  dress  trimmed  with  tucks  and  rouleaus  ; 
the  corsage  is  very  low,  and  square  at  the  top,  and 
pointed  at  the  bottom ;  it  is  drape  a  la  Tyrolienne ; 
the  drapery  ornamented  with  a  rose  in  the  centre. 
Short,  full  sleeve,  trimmed  with  ribbon.  Coiffure  a  la 
ville  Ferroniere ;  the  hair  is  dressed  in  a  profusion  of 
loose  ringlets,  and  ornamented  with  a  gold  ferroniere , 
and  white  feathers.  This  costume,  however,  is  even 
surpassed  by  a  later  one,  composed  of  a  pale  blue  satin 
(T  Ispahan ,  elegantly  trimmed  round  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt  with  a  broad  facing  of  English  point  lace;  the 
body  low  and  d  point ;  sleeves  very  short  and  entirely 
covered  with  the  splendid  point  lace  berthe ,  which  deco¬ 
rates  the  body,  and  which  is  fastened  in  front  with  a 
white  roscat;  coiffure  Isabel ,  composed  of  violet  velvet, 
ornamented  with  two  long  saule  white  plumes  negligde 
gold. 

A  very  beautiful  Morrirg  Dress  has  just  appeared 
in  Paris,  composed  of  a  skirt  of  lavender  striped  satin, 
made  extremely  full  and  d  trains  ;  low  body  of  a  deep 
violet  color,  in  velvet,  trimmed  with  a  stomacher  berthe  ; 
jockeys  and  manchettes  of  rich  point  lace ;  a  chemisette 
of  fine  muslin  is  worn  underneath,  covering  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  bust.  Cap  d  la  Dubarry ,  composed  of 
rich  white  lace  interspersed  with  nceuds  and  loops  of 
pale  pink  narrow  ribbon,  the  lace  forming  a  kind  of  fan 
at  the  back  of  the  cap,  from  the  centre  of  which  depends 
a  small  knot  of  ribbon  with  three  long  ends  floating  over 
the  back  of  the  neck. 

A  Ball  Dress  of  great  beauty  has  come  in  vogue 
since  our  March  number.  The  dress  is  composed  of 
pale  pink  satin ;  from  the  point  of  the  waist  depends  a 
double  splendid  facing  of  blonde,  put  on  in  the  form  of 
au  A,  and  ornamented  with  pink  roses;  the  body  a 
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pointe  {  a  double  row  of  white  lace  falls  over  the  top  of 
the  corsage,  and  is  attached  down  the  front  of  the  body 
with  five  small  roses,  the  lower  rose  forming  the  point  of 
the  waist;  short  sleeves  trimmed  with  three  fells  of  white 
blonde  caught  in  the  front  of  the  arm  with  a  pink  rose. 

We  subjoin  our  monthly  report  of  the  styles  most 
prevalent  in  Paris. 

Evening  Dresses. — The  most  fevorite  materials  for 
evening  dresses  are  les  damas  d*  Ispahan ,  les  crepes  dt 
Siam ,  les  mousselines  Victoria ,  les  bareges  Isabelle,  and 
Clemantine.  There  is  a  fashionable  dress  of  green  satin 
trimmed  en  tablier  with  three  folds  of  the  same,  each 
fold  attached  with  gold  clasps ;  the  corsage  sitting  close 
to  the  figure  and  low,  d  pointe ;  the  sleeves  short  and 
tight,  ornamented  with  English  lace  manchettes  felling 
over  them ;  another  of  the  dresses  was  in  a  nacriides , 
the  ground  flowered  with  gold,  having  volants  of  lace 
placed  slanting  en  tablier ,  and  one  in  scarlet  velvet,  with 
double  volants  of  lace ;  body  d  pointe ,  berthe  in  lace 
descending  to  the  middle  of  the  corsage. 

Ball  Dresses. — For  ball  dresses  the  most  favorite 
style  is  decidedly  those  composed  of  double  jupons ,  of 
different  but  well-assorted  colors — for  instance,  a  shoit 
upper  dress  in  orange-colored  satin  over  one  in  blue,  the 
upper  skirt  open  on  each  side,  and  upon  the  side  of  each 
opening  is  placed  a  perfect  ichelle,  composed  of  nceuds 
of  orange-colored  ribbon,  allowing  the  blue  skirt  to  be 
seen  underneath;  in  feet,  nothing  is  now  worn  for 
evening  costume  but  the  double  jupons  in  crepe  lace  of 
tulle,  mostly  ornamented  with  torsades  of  pearls,  coqties 
of  ribbon  or  trimmings  of  flowers. 

Walking  Dresses. — The  newest  style  for  this 
description  of  dress  are  those  made  in  fancy  silks,  the 
body  high  and  sitting  close  to  the  figure,  slightly  stif¬ 
fened,  a  risers,  and  lined  with  a  brighter  shade  :  buttons 
of  silver  gilt  plain  and  very  bright,  disposed  in  the  shape 
of  a  fan;  sleeves  d  la  Quaker,  the  top  of  the  skirt  gaged 
into  the  waist  in  three  rows.  Pelisse  robes  are  much 
worn  made  in  tissu  ;  the  colors  marine  blue,  violet,  and 
deep  blue,  others  in  Scotch  velvets ;  these  dresses  are 
made  perfectly  simple.  Then  we  have  seen  the  Macin¬ 
toshes  in  reps  de  laine  of  a  deep  green  or  myrtle  green ; 
ccinture  a  double  coulisse ;  the  back  broad  and  plaited 
in  at  the  waist  by  the  coulisse,  the  fronts  a  revets 
Capuchin ,  open  and  trimmed  with  a  fringe,  and  used 
for  outdoor  costume. 

Head  Dresses. — The  greatest  novelty  in  the  6tyle 
of  head-dresses  is  that  called  Isabelle  ;  it  is  cither  made 
in  velvet  or  lace  ornamented  with  bouquets  of  the  lily 
of  the  valley  or  branches  of  the  eglantine ;  it  is  attached 
at  the  back  of  the  head  with  barbes  of  lace  falling  over 
the  back  hair.  Another  and  rather  a  younger  style  of 
head-dress  is  called  Moscoviie,  being  formed  of  a  light 
scarf  in  tartalane ,  having  a  rich  embroidery  of  gold, 
edged  at  the  sides  with  gold  fringe,  the  two  ends  of  the 


scarf  felling  over  the  same  side,  giving  it  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  turban.  Scarfs  in  lace  are  favorite 
materials  for  petit  coiffures ;  they  are  generally  inter¬ 
mixed  with  ribbons  of  gold  or  what  has  still  a  richer 
effect,  with  a  ground-work  of  risille  d*  or.  We  must 
not  forget  that  pretty  little  coiffure ,  called  Alambra, 
composed  of  gold  wheat  ears,  intermixed  with  black  or 
purple  velvet,  the  ends  finished  with  magnificent  tassels 
falling  on  the  neck  and  shoulders.  The  toque  Espagnol , 
the  foundation  of  embroidered  velvet,  with  small  feathers 
placed  at  the  side,  is  also  well  adapted  for  a  young  and 
graceful  woman. 

For  lighter  costumes,  fitted  more  for  the  approaching 
summer  perhaps  than  the  month  of  April,  we  may 
mention  the 

Robes  in  Evening  Neglige. — We  may  cite  among 
the  most  distingui,  those  of  India  muslin,  with  a  square 
corsage  d  V  enfant  /  it  is  made  low  at  top,  and  rounded 
at  bottom,  and  trimmed  with  a  falling  tucker  of  lace  laid 
on  with  very  little  fulness.  Manche  a  la  latiere,  it  is  a 
short  full  sleeve,  negligently  looped  by  a  knot  of  ribbon, 
or  a  flower ;  these  robes  rarely  have  any  other  trimming 
than  a  very  broad  hem  round  the  border.  Muslin  and 
organdy  robes,  lined  with  rose  or  blue  silk,  are  also 
much  in  request  in  evening  negligi.  Some  are  made 
in  the  pelisse  robe  style,  and  trimmed  down  the  front 
with  lace  disposed  en  tablier  at  the  sides,  but  looped  at 
regular  distances,  so  as  to  form  large  scallops,  by  fancy 
silk  ornaments  or  knots  of  ribbon. 

Summer  Jewellery. — The  bijoux  most  in  favor 
arc  a  gold  or  jewelled  key  and  smelling-bottle  attached 
at  the  side  of  a  gold  chain.  One,  two,  or  even  three, 
fancy  bracelets  may  be  worn  on  the  same  arm.  Brooches 
are  now  made  much  smaller.  The  fashion  of  having  a 
portrait  in  the  brooch  is  no  longer  adopted,  but  they  are 
very  much  worn  in  bracelets. 

The  Spring  and  Summer  styles  -  of  bonnets  are  now 
becoming  subjects  of  curiosity.  The  styles,  so  far  vary, 
no  one  being  triumphant.  We  may  cite  among  the 
most  elegant  of  the  new  bonnets,  those  of  pea-green 
pou  de  soie ,  shot  with  white,  the  exterior  trimmed  with 
a  wreath  composed  of  green  shaded  ribbons,  arranged  in 
pompons ,  encircled  with  velvet  foliages ;  the  pompons 
were  each  united  by  a  cordon  of  foliage,  also  of  velvet. 
This  simple  but  elegant  style  of  trimming  is  decidedly 
the  most  novel  of  the  month.  We  may  cite  also,  as 
exceedingly  novel,  some  morning  bonnets  of  gros  de 
Naples,  partially  covered  with  a  veil  edged  with  a  triple 
row  of  blonde,  and  attached  only  by  a  knot  of  taffetas 
ribbon.  Some  bonnets,  remarkable  for  their  simply  ele¬ 
gant  style,  are  composed  of  white  pou  desoie ,  the  exterior 
trimmed  with  ribbon,  the  interior  with  two  camelias  of 
moderate  size  at  each  side  under  the  brim.  A  good 
many  rice  straw  bonnets  are  trimmed  with  wreaths  of 
early  flowers. 
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The  Parisians  furnish  the  following  styles : — 
Chapeaux  et  Capotes. — The  latter,  composed  of 
crape,  are  much  in  favor ;  they  are  indeed  remarkably 
pretty,  and  the  light  style  of  their  trimmings,  always 
flowers  or  marabouts ,  harmonizes  admirably  with  the 
fragility  of  the  material.  White  rose  and  jonquil  are 
the  colors  generally  adopted  for  these  capotes ;  where 
the  trimming  consists  of  flowers  and  ribbons,  they  are 
disposed  in  the  interior  in  small  sprigs  of  the  lightest 
possible  kind,  drooping  on  the  front  hair,  or  mingling 
with  it,  if  it  is  in  ringlets.  The  flowers  may  be  disposed 
on  the  exterior  either  in  a  gerbe  or  a  bouquet.  If  the 
exterior  is  adorned  with  marabouts ,  then  the  flowers  are 
placed  in  the  interior  in  small  tufts,  instead  of  sprigs,  at 
the  sides.  Chapeaux  of  pailk  d  jour ,  of  the  capote 
form,  are  much  in  vogue  in  morning  dress ;  they  are 
ornamented  only  with  knots  of  ribbons,  and  lined  with 
tulle  bouiWmnle.  Some  of  the  prettiest  capotes  for 
demi  nlgligiy  are  those  of  pailk  (T  Italic  ornamented- 
with  a  bouquet  formed  of  three  petites  tetes  de  plumes. 
Nothing  is  more  elegant  in  demi  toilette  than  chapeaux 
of  pailk  de  riz ,  ornamented  with  a  large  point  lace 
lappet,  retained  by  a  demi  couronne  of  roses.  There  is 
a  very  pretty  capote  of  white  satin,  the  form  of  the 
brim  rather  close  and  long  at  the  ears ;  on  the  right  of 
the  crown  is  a  jolt  cocarde  of  white  ribbon,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  interior  of  the  brim  is  placed  a  nceud  of 
ribbon,  from  which  hangs  one  long  streamer  of  the 
same. 

A  RETROSPECT. 

BY  LOUIS  FITZGERALD  TA8I8TRO. 

Where  are  those  hours  of  love. 

O’er  which  the  beam 
Of  brilliant  Hope  brightly  glowed, 

Gilding  the  stream 
Of  joy  that  glanced  gladly  on, 

Gleaming  in  light — 

Where  are  those  hours  of  love, 

Beaming  and  bright  ? 

Where  are  the  looks  that  broke, 

Breathing  the  spell 
O’er  the  soft  yielding  heart, 

Therein  to  dwell ; 

Spite  of  the  dark  storms, 

Around  that  way  roll  — 

Where  are  the  looks  that  broke 
Bright  o’er  the  soul  ? 

Gone; — never  to  return — 

Darken’d  and  past — 

Fled  are  the  hours  that  beam'd 
Too  bright  to  last : — 

If  in  oblivion’s  shade 
Thought  could  find  rest, 

Then  might  remembrance  be 
Tranquil  and  blest 


THE  INDIAN  BRIDE. 

BY  MRS.  FORD. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  Rajah  Doulah  was  famed  throughout  all  the 
East  for  the  magnificence  of  his  court  and  the  extent  of 
his  domains.  But  he  possessed  one  treasure  whieh 
made  him  even  more  celebrated — an  only  daughter, 
whose  beauty  was  the  theme  of  applause  from  Ispahan 
to  Pekin.  She  was  said  to  be  purer  than  the  blossoms 
of  the  Agla,  and  sweeter  than  the  fairest  roses  of 
Sheeraz ;  while  her  voice  rivalled  in  harmony  the  song 
of  the  bulbul. 

Many  had  been  the  suitors  for  the  Rajah’s  daughter, 
but  none*  of  them  were  deemed  sufficiently  powerful  by 
the  divan  to  be  worthy  of  her  hand.  At  length  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Rajah  of  Auranzal  appeared  as  a 
suitor  for  her  hand.  He  was  rich,  brave,  and  wealthy, 
the  heir  of  a  mighty  prince,  and  himself  a  soldier  of 
renown.  The  Arab  steed  which  he  rode  was  said  to 
be  fleeter  than  the  fleetest  in  the  stables  of  the  Lord 
of  Stamboul ;  and  the  scymetar  which  he  carried  at 
his  side  was  studded  with  jewels  which  would  have 
ransomed  a  Sultan.  The  divan  listened  to  his  pro¬ 
posals  favorably ;  and  the  fair  Haidai  heard  of  him,  in 
the  seclusion  of  her  harem,  with  a  smile  of  approval. 
The  Rajah  gave  his  word  to  the  suitor,  that  when 
another  year  should  have  elapsed  and  Haidai  grown 
into  womanhood,  for  as  yet  she  was  but  a  girl,  she 
should  become  his  bride.  *  With  a  glad  heart  the  young 
prince  left  the  capital,  followed  by  his  gorgeous  train  of 
spahis,  and  returned  to  his  father’s  court  to  await  the 
expiration  of  the  year. 

The  young  Haidai  was  only  a  child  when  all  this 
had  been  arranged,  but  she  was  at  that  age  when  a  few 
months  work  a  great  change  in  the  character,  and  ere 
the  year  was  up  she  had  grown  into  a  woman.  She 
had  never  seen  her  future  lord,  and  as  the  period  of  her 
nuptials  approached,  she  began  to  be  curious  to  behold 
him  ;  but  the  seclusion  in  which  she  had  been  brought 
up,  and  the  implicit  obedience  which  the  daughters  of 
her  house  were  taught  to  yield  to  their  parent  and 
monarch,  prevented  this  curiosity  from  attaining  much 
strength.  Still  there  were  indefinite  yearnings  in  the 
heart  of  the  young  princess — yearnings  such  as  all  feel, 
in  the  morning  of  life,  for  sympathy  and  love. 

The  preparations  for  the  nuptials  now  began,  and 
both  capitals  resounded  with  the  fame  of  the  unrivalled 
magnificence  of  the  approaching  ceremony.  Rich  shawls 
from  Cashmere,  the  rarest  birds  of  Persia,  the  finest 
muslins  of  the  Deccan,  diamonds  from  Golconda,  and 
pearls  from  the  Indian  sea,  were  said  to  form  part 
of  the  gifts  for  the  bride;  while  the  citizens  of  her 
father’s  capital  talked  of  the  superb  white  elephants, 
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the  housings  of  velvet  and  gold,  the  train  of  slaves,  and 
the  other  costly  preparations  for  the  cavalcade  which  was 
to  convey  the  Rajah’s  daughter  to  her  future  lord. 

Secluded  from  the  bustle  of  the  town,  H&idai  dwelt, 
during  these  preparations,  in  the  little  summer  palace 
where  she  had  spent  her  childhood.  It  was  a  beautiful 
structure,  shaded  by  fragrant  trees,  situated  on  the  side 
of  a  mountain  lake,  and  embosomed  in  a  garden  of 
the  most  rare  and  delicate  flowers.  Birds  of  golden 
plumage  sang  all  night  long  around  this  enchanted 
bower,  and  the  stars  shimmered  soft  and  silvery  in  the 
placid  lake.  In  the  heat  of  noonday  fountains  tinkled 
in  the  marble  courts,  diffusing  a  delicious  freshness 
around.  Here  Haidai  spent  her  hours  in  listening  to 
the  songs  of  her  slaves,  or  indulging  in  vague  dreams 
of  love  and  happiness ;  and  often  she  caught  herself 
wondering  whether  her  future  lord  would  realize  the 
vague  ideal  beauty  which  she  had  longed  for  in  her 
visions. 

Only  a  month  yet  elapsed  to  the  nuptials  when  a 
message  came  from  the  Rajah  for  his  daughter  to  visit 
the  city  in  order  to  select  for  herself  dresses  of  the  richest 
pattern  for  the  approaching  fdh.  The  distance  was 
but  a  few  hour’s  journey,  and  a  troop  of  spahis  was 
sent  to  escort  her,  more  as  a  mark  of  her  rank  than  to 
defend  her  from  attack,  for  such  a  thing  was  deemed 
preposterous  in  the  peaceable  dominions  of  the  Rajah. 

Disappointed  love,  however,  will  venture  any  expe¬ 
dient  to  ensure  revenge ;  and  a  neighboring  prince  who 
had  vainly  sought  for  the  hand  of  Haidai,  hearing  of 
the  contemplated  journey,  resolved  to  possess  himself  of 
the  young  beauty.  Accordingly  he  mustered  together 
his  guard,  and  avoiding  the  open  parts  of  his  neighbor’s 
country,  penetrated  unknown  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
province,  and  waylaid  the  cavalcade  and  spahis,  in  a 
narrow  pass  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  which 
the  summer  palace  of  the  Rajah  stood. 

The  litter  of  Haidai  was  slowly  descending  the  hill 
side,  and  the  young  princess  was  laughing  at  a  sally  by 
one  of  her  slaves,  when  the  practised  eye  of  the  captain 
of  her  guard  detected  the  spear  heads  of  the  ambuscade 
through  the  trees  in  front  Consternation  instantly  took 
possession  of  her  followers,  and  especially  of  herself,  for 
the  object  of  the  attack  was  at  once  comprehended,  and 
the  leader  of  the  assailants  was  famed  for  his  cruelty, 
outrages,  and  hideous  appearance.  Haidai  shuddered 
when  she  thought  of  him  as  her  future  lord,  and  exhorted 
her  comparatively  small  troop  of  spahis  to  defend  her  to 
the  last  They  swore  so  to  do,  or  at  least  to  keep  the 
enemy  engaged  until  her  slaves  should  bear  her  off  by  a 
bye-road  to  a  place  of  safety — for  the  country  was  studded 
by  the  fortresses  of  her  father,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  travel  many  leagues  in  any  direction  without  falling 
in  with  one  or  more  of  them. 

“  By  the  beard  of  the  Prophet,”  said  the  captain  of 


the  spahis,  «  her  highness  shall  be  saved,  even  if  we  all 
die  in  her  defence — ho !  Allah  ahewB  the  way — charge 
the  mauraders.” 

Down,  like  an  avalanche  from  the  bill,  swept  that 
dauntless  troop  ;  but  like  a  rock  in  the  valley  the  mailed 
mauraders  met  them,  so  that  the  inconsiderable  force  of 
the  young  princess’s  guard  was  broken  into  fragments. 
Long  and  desperately  they  fought ;  but  all  in  vain ;  for 
the  overpowering  numbers  of  the  assailants  hemmed 
them  in  on  every  side,  hewing  them  down  like  rushes 
that  the  north  winds  prostrate  along  the  banks  of  the 
Indus.  The  little  troop  was  soon  cut  in  pieces,  and 
the  litter  of  the  princess  overtaken.  Her  few  personal 
slaves  were  slaughtered  in  cold  blood,  and  she  found 
herself  in  the  power  of  her  captor  without  a  single  one 
of  her  train  left  even  to  perform  the  necessary  services 
due  to  one  of  her  high  rank. 

CH  APTIR  II. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  emotions  of 
Haidai  when  her  captor  approached  her.  All  of  evil 
which  she  had  heard  respecting  him  was  more  than 
verified  by  his  appearance.  He  had  already  passed  the 
meridian  of  his  existence,  and  the  crimes  of  a  long  life 
had  left  themselves  indelibly  impressed  on  his  counte¬ 
nance,  which  was  forbidding  to  the  last  degree.  She 
shrank  instinctively  from  his  presence. 

“Fair  daughter  of  the  sun,”  said  he,  affecting  a 
gallantry  to  which  he  was  a  stranger,  “the  fortune  of 
war  Has  placed  you  in  my  hands — and  henceforth  you 
will  be  the  light  of  my  eyes,  the  flower  of  my  harem. 
Long  have  I  loved  you,  and  now  it  shall  be  my  task 
only  to  do  your  bidding.” 

“  If  such  be  your  wish,”  said  Haidai,  with  an  energy . 
she  thought  would  have  been  a  stranger  to  her  nature, 
“  conduct  me  to  my  father’s  court.” 

“  Nay — by  the  Kabala — not  so,”  said  heir  captor,  with 
a  hideous  smile,  “  the  fountains  of  my  harem  pine  for 
your  presence.” 

The  captive  princess  saw  in  the  exulting  look  of  her 
captor  the  confirmation  of  her  worst  fears,  and  she  sank 
back  on  her  cushions  with  a  shudder. 

All  that  day  they  retreated  through  secluded  ways 
toward  the  frontiers  of  the  province,  and  at  nightfall 
were  almost  clear  of  the  dominions  of  the  Rajah.  As 
Haidai  saw  the  hills  where  she  had  spent  her  childhood 
fading  in  the  distance,  her  heart  grew  cold  within  her, 
and  the  faint  hope  which  she  had  entertained  of  a 
rescue  died  away,  until  at  length  she  was  left  in  total 
despair. 

Suddenly,  however,  she  heard  a  commotion  among 
her  capturers,  and  soon  perceived  that  they  were  forming 
in  the  rear  of  the  litter  as  if  to  protect  it  from  assault. 
Could  succor  have  arrived  ?  Her  heart  beat  quicker  at 
the  supposition.  She  was  not  left  long  in  doubt,  for  in 
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a  few  minutes  she  heard  distinctly  the  clash  of  steel, 
and  all  the  tumult  of  a  fight.  Instantaneously  two  or 
three  horsemen  dashed  back  toward  the  litter,  and 
ordered  it  to  retreat  at  an  accelerated  pace,  by  a  bye- 
road  apparently  hidden  from  general  observation,  so 
much  did  it  look  like  a  mere  indentation  in  the  hill. 
The  bearers  plunged  into  the  dark  narrow  lane  on  the 
word,  and  directly  were  completely  hidden  from  obser¬ 
vation,  while  the  shouts  of  the  combatants,  and  the 
clashing  of  their  sabres  grew  fainter  on  the  ear.  The 
sudden  hope  which  had  been  aroused  in  Haidai’s  bosom 
hy  the  appearance  of  succor  now  gave  way ;  her  despair 
became  uncontrollable ;  and  for  the  first  time  since  her 
capture  she  gave  way  to  a  flood  of  tears. 

She  was  recalled  to  her  recollection  at  length  by  the 
sound  as  of  some  one  dashing  through  a  neighboring 
jungle,  and  on  the  instant  she  beheld  a  horsemen  emerge 
at  full  speed  into  the  narrow  lane,  followed  by  three  or 
four  spahis.  She  saw  at  once  they  had  come  to  her 
rescue,  for  they  charged  instantly  on  the  bearers,  one  or 
two  of  whom  they  cut  down  in  a  twinkling,  the  rest 
only  saving  themselves  by  flight.  In  less  time  than  we 
have  taken  to  describe  it  the  field  had  been  cleared,  and 
Haidai  remained  alone  with  her  rescuers.  The  scene 
had  passed  so  quick  that  it  seemed  like  a  dream.  Their 
leader  instantly  advanced  toward  her.  With  the  in¬ 
stinctive  modesty  of  her  sex  she  drew  her  veil  sUll 
closer  around  her,  yet  not  so  close  but  she  could  notice 
the  manly  form  and  gallant  bearing  of  the  officer  who 
now  approached  her. 

“  Will  your  highness,”  said  he,  “  entrust  yourself  to 
us — my  spahis  shall  bear  you  to  the  main  body,  which 
has,  I  trust,  driven  your  captors  from  the  field.  Luckily' 
I  saw  you  borne  down  this  narrow  bye-lane,  and  came 
to  your  rescue.” 

There  was  something  so  musical  in  the  deep  rich  tone 
of  the  speaker — something  so  deferential  in  his  demeanor 
that  the  princess  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  remained 
silent  for  a  moment.  At  length  she  spoke. 

“You  have  won  the  thanks  of  the  Rajah,  and  of,”  and 
she  hesitated,  she  knew  not  why,  and  then  continued, 
“  myself  for  your  gallantry.  Be  assured  we  shall  not 
forget  it — ask  any  boon — promotion,  wealth,  anything 
— and  I  will  ensure  it  to  you.” 

Hit  is  enough  to  have  saved  you,”  said  the  officer, 
with  a  devotion  the  princess  could  not  fail  to  perceive, 
and  yet  a  devotion  tempered  with  such  humility  that 
she  could  not  fine!  offence  at  it.  Sh6  blushed  deeply  at 
his  words,  but  made  no  reply,  only  motioning  her  hand 
to  signify  that  die  was  willing  to  submit  herself  to  his 
care. 

The  spahis  at  once  assumed  the  place  of  bearers,  and 
the  little  cavalcade  moved  briskly  back  toward  the  road 
they  had  left.  As  they  approached  it  they  heard  the 
clattering  of  horses’  hoofs,  and  soon  found  themselves 


surrounded  by  a  troop  of  cavalry  which  Haidai  recog¬ 
nized  as  belonging  to  her  father.  Immediately  the 
troops  parted,  and  an  officer  approached,  whom  she 
knew  as  one  in  high  rank  at  her  father’s  court.  In 
measured  and  stately  terms  he  assured  her  of  her  safety. 
But  when  he  had  finished  his  pompous  harangue,  and 
she  looked  around  for  her  real  deliverer,  she  found  that 
he  was  no  longer  to  be  seen. 

C  H  AFTER  III. 

Who  can  fathom  the  thousand  shapes  which  Love 
assumes,  or  the  ten  thousand  avenues  through  which  he 
finds  his  way  to  the  heart  ?  Haidai  hitherto  had  never 
loved,  her  heart  had  been  as  free  as  her  own  mountain 
air,  and  she  had  yielded  passively  to  her  father’s  wish 
for  her  marriage,  as  much  because  she  knew  nothing  of 
the  passion  as  because  such  was  the  custom  of  her 
nation.  Now,  however,  she  regarded  her  approaching 
union  in  a  different  light.  Even  since  the  night  when 
the  unknown  young  soldier  had  rescued  her  from  the 
hands  of  her  captors,  she  had  dwelt  upon  his  image  with 
an  interest  which  was  a  puzzle  even  to. herself.  And 
yet,  though  she  made  many  efforts,  she  could  not  drive 
him  from  her  heart.  His  manly  figure  was  always 
before  her.  His  low  deep  musical  voice  was  ever 
ringing  in  her  ears.  She  saw  him  constantly  in  her 
memory,  as  he  appeared  when  he  approached  her,  after 
having  saved  her  from  the  hands  of  her  captor.  That 
look  of  lofty  courage  tempered  with  deferential  awe 
recurred  to  her  when  sitting  among  her  slaves,  or  idling 
the  afternoon  away  on  her  divan.  W as  she  not  in  love  ? 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  Haidai  had  never  since  seen 
or  heard  of  her  deliverer.  Yet  when  we  call  to  mind 
the  seclusion  in  which  an  oriental  princess  spends  her 
days  our  wonder  diminishes.  Haidai  had  ventured  in¬ 
deed  once  or  twice  a  hint  respecting  him,  but  she  found 
that  her  father’s  high  officer  had  taken  all  the  credit  to 
himself,  and  that  the  merit  of  her  deliverer  was  in  fact 
unknown.  Thus  discouraged  in  her  enquiries,  the 
princess  .hesitated  to  ask  further ;  especially  since  the 
emotions  of  love  which  already  had  possession  of  her 
bosom,  made  her  shrink  with  instinctive  delicacy  from 
questions  which  might  betray  her  feelings. 

Love  nursed  in  secret  has  no  cure,  since  it  lives  on 
the  ideal  perfection  of  its  object,  and  that  ideal  perfec¬ 
tion  is  never  destroyed  by  the  reality.  Thus  the  love  of 
Haidai  increased  until  it  had  attained  an  intensity  which 
threatened  to  consume  her  being.  Her  usual  amuse¬ 
ments  failed  to  yield  her  pleasure ;  she  no  longer  smiled 
when  her  slaves  danced  around  her ;  but  she  would  sit 
for  hours  on  her  cushions,  wrapped  in  a  reverie  which 
nothing  seemed  sufficiently  powerful  to  dissipate.  And 
daily  she  pined  away.  Her  melancholy  was  increased 
by  the  approach  of  her  union,  since  she  no  longer  had  a 
heart  to  bestow  on  her  future  husband.  Oh!  what 
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would  she  have  given  could  she  have  remained  in  her 
father’s  palace,  faithful  in  heart  to  him  she  loved,  faithful 
until  death  should  perhaps  unite  her  to  him  forever. 

Yes !  she  loved  an  unknown  being,  perhaps  only  a 
common  officer  in  her  father’s  troops.  Yet  whatever 
his  rank  might  be,  she  felt  assured  he  was  by  nature 
noble.  That  one  look  at  his  manly  form  had  left  a 
conviction  on  her  of  his  loftiness  of  soul  which  nothing 
could  dissipate. 

Her  father  noticed  her  increasing  despondency,  but 
attributed  it  to  the  natural  feelings  of  one  about  to  leave 
her  home,  and  enter  upon  a  new  and  untried  sphere. 
He  therefore  only  rallied  her  on  her  melancholy,  and 
strove  to  dissipate  it  by  describing  to  her  the  magni¬ 
ficent  preparations  which  were  making  for  her  in  the 
palace  of  her  future  lord.  Ah !  little  did  her  father  know 
how  his  words  increased  the  agony  of  her  heart. 

At  length  the  fatal  day  came  when  the  princess  was 
to  set  forth  to  her  affianced  husband.  Gorgeous  was 
the  cavalcade,  glad  were  the  shouts  of  the  populace,  and 
splendid  were  the  jewels  in  which  she  was  decked — but 
she  went  forth  like  a  lamb  to  the  sacrifice,  and  she  wept 
amid  all  her  magnificence.  Her  attendants  strove  to 
console  her  but  it  was  in  vain.  Oh  !  how  she  wished, 
as  she  drew  nearer  to  the  end  of  her  journey,  that  she 
had  told  all  to  her  father,  and  thrown  herself  on  his 
mercy :  but  a  moment’s  reflection  convinced  her  that  it 
would  have  been  useless,  and  that  the  Rajah  would  have 
deemed  it  madness  for  her  to  love  a  common  soldier  of 
his  army.  So  the  heart-broken  Haidai  could  only  weep 
more  and  more  bitterly. 

It  was  a  golden  evening  when  the  cavalcade  reached 
the  plain  before  the  capital  of  her  husband’s  father, 
where  the  most  magnificent  preparations  had  been  made 
to  greet  the  bride.  A  costly  pavilion,  blazing  with  jewels 
and  gold,  had  been  pitched  just  outside  the  gates  of  the 
city.  This  pavilion  was  surrounded  by  high  officers  of 
state,  and  troops  of  gallant  cavalry,  their  bright  sabres 
glistening  in  the  setting  sun.  A  vast  concourse  of 
people  filled  up  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  while  trium¬ 
phal  music  filled  the  air  with  harmony.  It  seemed  in¬ 
deed  as  if  the  whole  city  had  been  poured  forth  to  greet 
their  future  queen — as,  if  all  that  power  and  splendor 
and  wealth  could  do,  had  been  done,  to  render  her 
reception  worthy  of  her  peerless  beauty.  But  all  this 
magnificence  only  increased  the  agony  of  Haidai’s  heart, 
by  calling  up  more  forcibly  the  conviction  of  her  sacrifice. 

As  the  cavalcade  proceeded,  the  troops  around  the 
pavilion  parted,  leaving  a  passage  for  the  bride  and  her 
attendants  up  to  the  door.  With  trembling  steps  Haidai 
alighted,  as  the  cymbals  struck  up,  and  her  favorite  at¬ 
tendant  whispered  in  her  ear  that  her  princely  lover 
awaited  her  just  within  the  door  of  the  pavilion.  She 
dared  not  look  up,  but  mechanically  obeying  the  inti* 
mation,  she  moved  forward,  amid  the  sound  of  music, 


and  the  shouts  of  the  populace.  She  reached  the  door 
of  the  pavilion — she  tottered  across  the  threshold — but 
when  she  had  gone  thus  far  her  attendant  suddenly  left 
her  side,  and  she  became  conscious  that  the  curtain, 
which  closed  the  entrance  to  the  pavilion,  had  been 
dropped  behind  her.  It  needed  nothing  to  tell  her  that 
she  was  alone  with  her  future  lord ;  and  she  felt  as  if 
she  would  sink  fainting  to  the  earth.  As  a  quick  foot- 
step  met  her  ear  she  made  a  last  effort  to  look  up. 
What  caused  that  cry  of  mingled  wonder  and  delight? 
Why  did  she,  who  had  so  lately  shrunk  from  this  inter¬ 
view,  spring  forward  to  the  arms  of  one  who  approached 
her?  Why — but  that  she  recognized  in  her  princely 
lord  the  unknown  soldier  who  had  rescued  her  in  the 
pass  Djeerade. 

Our  tale  is  done.  It  requires  little  explanation.  The 
young  prince  had  more  than  once  visited  the  Rajah’s 
court  in  disguise,  in  order  that  he  might  behold  bis  fu¬ 
ture  bride ;  and  it  was  while  on  one  of  those  visits  that 
intelligence  had  been  received  of  her  capture.  He 
joined  the  party  sent  to  her  rescue  as  a  volunteer  and 
incognito ;  and  we  have  seen  how  he  succeeded  in  per¬ 
sonally  saving  her  from  the  hands  of  her  rapacious 
captor.  It  was  easy  for  him  to  disguise  his  connexion 
with  the  expedition,  which  he  did. 

That  night  the  two  lovers  sat  together  in  the  palace 
of  the  prince,  with  hands  linked  in  each  others,  gazing 
out  on  the  moonlit  river,  that  lay  like  a  sheet  of  silver, 
beneath  the  balcony.  With  her  bridal  gems  around 
her,  and  the  light  of  happiness  in  her  eyes,  Haidai  sat 
listening  to  her  lover’s  narration,  repeated  for  the  twen¬ 
tieth  time.  And  often  as  he  told  how  her  beauty  had 
won  his  heart  long  ago,  her  cheek  would  flush,  and  with 
a  smile  of  gladness  wreathing  her  lovely  mouth,  she 
would  turn  for  a  moment  from  her  lover’s  face,  and  look 
out  across  the  sleeping  waters.  But  it  would  be  only 
for  a  moment  Had  you  seen  her  then,  you  would  have 
said  indeed  that  mortal  painter  could  not  do  justice  to 
the  surpassing  loveliness  of  the  Ihdiak  Bbidi. 


SONNET. 

To  one  who  has  been  long  in  city  pent, 

*T  is  very  sweet  to  look  into  the  fair 
And  open  face  of  heaven, — to  breathe  a  prayer 
Full  in  the  smile  of  the  blue  firmament. 

Who  is  more  happy,  when,  with  heart’s  content, 
Fatigued  he  sinks  into  some  pleasant  lair 
Of  wavy  grass,  and  reads  a  debonair 
And  gentle  tale  of  love  and  languishment  ? 

Returning  home  at  evening,  with  an  ear. 

Catching  the  notes  of  Philomel — an  eye 
Watching  the  sailing  cloudlet’s  bright  career. 

He  mourns  that  day  so  soon  has  glided  by  : 

E’en  like  the  passage  of  an  angel’s  tear 
That  falls  through  the  clear  ether  silently.— Keats. 
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THE  OUTCAST. 

BT  OEOBGB  W .  BURCH. 

It  was  a  dark  night  in  the  dreary  month  of  November 
— the  season  when  summer,  with  all  its  vernal  richness, 
has  but  lately  disappeared — when  nature  puts  off  the 
green  attire  which  clothes  each  tree  with  waving  foliage, 
and  every  field  with  verdure  clad  was  blooming  soft  and 
fresh,  imparting  to  the  soul  its  own  still  smiling  joyous¬ 
ness — when  the  breath  of  Heaven  travels  onward,  like 
the  bee,  and  gathers  sweets  from  every  flower,  wafting 
to  the  sense  its  grateful  odors,  mild,  salubrious  and  free. 
But  now,  how  changed !  The  face  of  nature  late  so 
smiling,  has  turned  to  deepest  gloom ;  the  chill  wind 
sweeps  along  in  fitful  gusts,  and  sighs  its  mournful 
notes  through  every  bough  where  late  the  merry  rustle 
of  each  leaf  was  music  to  the  ear. 

The  tall  trees  'yield  obedient  to  the  blast,  and  bow 
their  stately  heads  in  solemn  grandeur,  as  the  rude  tem¬ 
pestuous  gale  drives  on  its  ceaseless  course,  and  makes 
each  bough  to  groan  and  writhe  as  though  in  very  agony 
beneath  its  sway ;  the  dry  leaves  by  force  impelled,  in 
myriads  scour  the  plain,  then  suddenly  whirling  upward 
into  air,  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  Dark 
clouds  that  veil  the  heavens  in  their  misty  vapor,  in 
quick  succession  course  each  other  beneath  the  sky, 
obscuring  every  star  and  shutting  out  the  moon’s  soft 
light,  whose  dim  pale  face,  just  visible  between  each 
gloomy  mass,  at  intervals  darts  forth  a  solitary  jay  with 
just  enough  of  light  to  show  the  rugged  scene  below 
— whose  wild  and  cheerless  aspect  meets  the  view, 
awakening  that  chill  sense  of  wintry  desolation  that 
strikes  the  heart  with  misery  indefinable. 

Ah !  well  for  those  whose  lucky  stars  have  blest  them 
with  a  home — a  refuge  from  the  chilling  blast,  whose 
moaning,  melancholy  voice  proclaims,  in  whispers  loud, 
the  misery  without,  and  hark !  the  pattering  raindrops, 
driven  by  the  rude  winds  down  the  quivering  casements, 
trickle  fast,  while  every  gust  with  mighty  rushing  sound, 
whirls  past  and  shakes  the  fabric  to  its  base. 

Now,  there  was  one  who,  lone,  sad,  and  slow,  went 
her  weary  way  along  the  barren  moor,  an  outcast.  A 
ruthless  sire  had  driven  her  forth  to  seek  another  home, 
and  she,  poor  helpless  one,  without  a  roof  to  shelter  that 
sweet  babe  who  nestles  to  her  breast,  unconscious  of  its 
mother’s  woes.  8he  turned  her  looks  to  Heaven ;  there 
all  was  dark ;  and  when  she  prayed,  the  rough  winds 
choked  her  voice ;  but  still  her  heart  was  there,  and  she 
implored  some  timely  succor  for  the  little  one  whose  sobs 
broke  forth  as  every  chilling  blast  defied  the  mother’s 
fond  protection. 

“  Ah !”  she  cried ;  u  my  father,  was  it  well  to  thrust 
me  forth,  at  this  dark  hour,  with  the  poor  babe  who 
never  harmed  thee;  ’t was  cruel — yes;”  and  she  wept  as 
though  her  heart  would  break. 


Awhile  she  lingered,  not  knowing  where  to  turn  her 
steps,  ’till  at  last  she  saw,  far  in  the  distance,  a  faint 
light  that  glimmered  like  a  star,  and  pointed  out  some 
habitation ;  this  she  followed  with  trembling  steps,  and 
eagerly  strained  her  eyes  amid  the  gloom  to  catch  from 
whence  it  came;  this  cheered  her  heart, and  she  travelled 
on  toward  the  spot  with  newly-awakened  hopes. 

Now  the  winds  abated,  and  soon  the  clouds  poured  the 
rain  in  torrents  forth,  and,  like  a  deluge  came  the  moun¬ 
tain  stream,  foaming,  and  swelling  as  it  rolled  its  down¬ 
ward  course  from  rock  to  rock — uprooting  trees  whose 
branches  swept  by  the  hill,  went  crashing  on,  and  with 
the  waters  bounding  over  each  craggy  point,  descended 
to  the  vale.  Here  all  was  dark;  but  soon  the  hollow 
rush  of  waves,  as  the  river  burst  its  banks,  struck  on  the 
wanderer’s  ear.  3he  turned,  and  as  the  moon  shot  forth 
one  solitary  ray,  espied  with  horror-stricken  gaze,  the 
shining  waters  bearing  on  her  steps  with  rapid  haste. 

8he  clasped  her  babe  with  strong  convulsive  eagerness, 
and  flew,  for  fear  impelled  her  course,  as  on  her  footsteps 
now  the  quiet  encroaching  torrent  gained ;  yet  on  she 
went,  and  still  the  tide  pursued ;  she  paused  for  lack  of 
breath,  then  on  again ;  fear  lent  her  wings,  until  at  last 
her  waning  strength  could  bear  no  more ;  she  sank,  still 
with  her  babe,  that  now  had  stilled  its  cries,  and  on  its 
mother’s  beating  heart  reposed  unconscious  of  its  coming 
doom. 

“  Ah,  mercy !”  so  she  cried,  u  to  perish  thus ;  my  babe, 
thou  ’It  share  thy  helpless  mother’s  fate ;  sleep  on — there 
— yes,  soon  to  sleep  in  death.  Thy  father,  too — O,  could 
he  sec  us  now ;  but  I  forgive  him — yes,  may  God  forgive 
him  too.”  There  was  a  pause — the  interval  of  a  moment 
— then  a  rushing  sound  of  many  waters,  and  the  mother 
and  her  infant,  swept  by  the  boiling  surge,  were  hurrying 
on  to  dark  eternity. 

I  could  not  tell  all  the  agony  she  felt — all  the  silent 
anguish  of  despair — the  throbbing  of  the  heart — the 
grasping  at  every  straw  or  slender  twig  that  floated  by 
— the  fleeting  breath  that  choked  each  cry,  which  rose 
each  moment  to  her  lips,  stifled  by  the  wind  that  made 
the  swollen  waters  foam  and  writhe  like  the  waves  of  & 
dark  tempestuous  sea.  The  owlet  from  its  eyrie  driven, 
screamed  and  flapped  its  wings  amid  the  scene  of  deso¬ 
lation  ;  earth  and  heaven,  all  alike  seemed  veiled  in 
gloom  unfathomable,  save  now  and  then  one  long  and 
lingering  flash  would  penetrate  the  darkness,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  lighting  up  the  dismal  horrors  of  the  night,  and 
making  all  its  terrors  visible. 

Not  far  from  wherq  the  torrent  whirled  its  rapid  flight 
in  headlong  fury  on,  over  many  a  rock  whose  craggy 
summit  rose  above  the  wave,  there  stood  a  cot,  whose 
inmates,  sheltered  from  the  raging  elements  that  warred 
above,  were  seated  in  a  nook,  while  on  the  cheerful 
hearth  a  goodly  fire  blazed,  and  threw  around  its  wel¬ 
come  light  on  every  face,  whose  smiling  looks  pro- 
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claimed  their  heart’s  content.  They  listened  as  each 
gust  swept  howling  by,  and  told  its  tale  of  cold  bleak 
misery ;  then  pressing  closer  to  the  glowing  pile,  with 
outstretched  ears  they  listened  to  the  goodaiie’s  tale — an 
aged,  venerable  man,  whose  silvery  hair,  and  snow-white 
beard  proclaimed  the  winter  of  his  life,  whose  statement 
was  received  with  eager,  simple  looks,  that  told  the  in¬ 
terest  they  felt,  and  showed  they  were  all  attentive  to 
his  words. 

The  old  man  paused ;  for,  as  he  spoke  a  sound  now 
thrice  repeated,  met  his  ear,  which  first  he  took  for  that 
low  plaintive  moan,  the  herald  of  each  blast,  but  now 
more  like  the  human  yoice ;  ’t  was  still — they  listened 
long  with  breath  suppressed — again — the  old  man  started 
up ;  a  child’s  low  plaintive  cry  now  mingled  with  the 
wind,  and  smote  their  hearts  with  a  sense  of  woe.  The 
sire  gave  the  word,  and  each  one,  torch  in  hand,  now 
sallied  forth,  and  plunging  into  darkness,  sought  the 
place  from  whence  the  cries  arose,  and  as  they  neared 
the  spot,  the  roar  of  waters  rose  above  the  still  low  wail 
of  agony  that  grew  more  feeble  at  each  step.  They 
reached  the  brink,  and  casting  over  the  gulf  the  dicker¬ 
ing  glare  from  the  torch  upheld,  espied  the  infant  cling¬ 
ing  to  its  mother’s  neck,  whose  snow-white  arms  were 
twined  around  the  branches  of  some  fallen  tree,  whose 
trunk,  impeded  in  its  downward  course  by  some  pro¬ 
jecting  rock,  upheld  this  helpless  pair.  One  daring 
youth  descended  from  above,  by  a  ro[>e  entwined,  and 
plunging  in  the  midst,  he  struggled  with  the  stream  till, 
by  great  effort,  he  achieved  his  end,  and  seizing  in  his 
brawny  arms  the  mother  and  her  child,  the  three  were 
drawn  to  shore. 

They  bore  her  lifeless  to  the  cot.  One  held  her  babe, 
whose  feeble  cries  had  ceased ;  they  stripped  its  little 
form,  and  chafed  its  feeble  rigid  limbs  till  at  last  life’s 
current  to  its  heart  returned,  and  every  soul  was  glad¬ 
dened  with  its  smile.  It  called,  in  gentle  accents — 
mother.  She,  poor  hapless  one,  it  seemed  was  still  in 
death,  for  yet  no  signs  of  life  appeared  to  cheer  their 
eager  cares ;  her  lips  were  closed — and  from  her  lovely 
brow,  pale  as  the  marble,  her  dark  hair  strayed  in  wild 
profusion  to  the  ground.  Her  heart  was  still — no 
heaving  breast  betokened  life ;  and  as  they  hung  above 
and  gazed  upon  her  beauteous  face  in  wondrous  admi¬ 
ration,  the  big  tear  started  to  the  uld  man’s  eye,  whose 
tears  were  scarcely  ever  shed  before. 

The  good  wife  and  her  daughters,  still  with  anxious 
and  untiring  zeal,  applied  them  to  the  task  through  the 
night,  and  ere  the  morning  dawned  their  tender  cares 
were  blessed  with  that  reward  for  which  they  toiled; 
and  she,  the  daughter  of  misfortune,  awoke  to  life,  and 
awoke  to  bless  them  for  their  pains ;  and  oh !  with  what 
a  look — with  what  a  heart  of  thankfulness  and  love  she 
pressed  once  more  the  babe  to  that  fond  breast,  whose 
warm  affection  now  gushed  forth  in  gratitude  and  joy. 


SONNETS  ON  NAMES. 

KATE. 

There  is  a  witchery  about  you,  Kate, 

’Ti8  not  the  saucy  sparkle  of  your  eye. 

Nor  step  with  conscious  victory  elate, 

Spurning  the  suppliant  earth  in  passing  by, 

Nor  smile  that  seems  all  comers  to  defy — 

It  is  not  these,  but  all  of  them  combined. 

And  voice  that  varies  with  each  fancy  wild. 
Playing,  like  noon-tide  shadows,  o’er  thy  mind: 

As  wilful  art  thou  as  a  petted  child, 

Fickle,  alluring  as  an  April  wind  ! 

None  ever  yet  have  touched  that  heart  of  fire 
Burning  far  down  with  all  this  dross  above — 

Ah !  that  were  prize  where  bold  heart  may  aspire, 
'T  were  worth  a  world  to  tame  thee  into  love! 

CAROLINE. 

I  see  you  sitting  with  your  downcast  eye, 

A  modest  blush  upon  your  pearly  check. 

Your  bosom  heaving  gently  with  a  sigh 
That  tells  emotions  which  you  may  not  speak 
My  pensive  Caroline!  If  I  would  seek 
To  read  thy  inner  soul,  I  would  but  look 
A  moment  on  thy  face,  there  ev’ry  thought 
Is  written  eloquent  as  in  a  book ! 

Oh!  thou  art  meek,  with  sympathy  so  fraught. 

So  self-sustaining,  from  all  guile  so  free, 

So  girt  around  with  purity  divine. 

That  as  I  look  I  almost  dream  I  see 

The  sainted  Mother  gazing  from  her  shrine, 
Wrapt  in  her  all  sublime  divinity! 


LINES  TO  MRS.  WOOD. 

Divine  enchantress !  whose  excelling  art 
So  oft  hath  bound  me  in  its  magic  spell. 

Waking  delightful  feelings  in  my  heart. 

And  strong  with  gentle  power  to  dispel. 

Its  gloom  of  sadness  making  it  rejoice — 

IIow  shall  I  honor  thee — methinks  e’en  now 
I  hear  the  wondrous  magic  of  thy  voice 
In  its  surpassing  beauty,- — soft  and  low, 

And  sweet  as  the  Eolian,  when  the  breeze 
Plays  gently  o’er  its  chords — and  then  again. 

As  by  the  storm-blast  sweeping  o’er  the  seas. 

Woke  to  a  bold,  sublimely  sounding  strain ; 

Thou  sway’st  the  human  heart  oft  hard  to  move 
As  rock  or  stone — starting  the  graceful  tear 
From  eyes  unused  to  weep — filling  with  love, 

And  hope,  and  joy,  bosoms  long  warn  and  sere 
With  the  world’s  commerce — wakening  again 
Within  the  cold  and  chilly  breast  of  age 
Fond  memories  of  youth — oh,  not  in  vain 
Heaven  gave  the  genius  that  can  thus  assuage 
Man’s  grief  and  cares,  and  gently  lead  his  heart 
To  pure  and  pleasant  feeling — making  green 
The  soil  else  desolate,  glorious  the  art, 

And  glorious  thou,  its  mistress  and  its  Queen. 

T.  K.  II. 
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THE  SOLDIER’S  CHILD. 

BT  ft.  BTfllMES. 

“Mr  father  died,”  said  Hamilton,  “when  I  was  an 
infant,  and  I  was  left  to  the  care  of  my  mother ;  who, 
by  carefully  managing  the  small  property  that  remained 
to  her,  was  enabled  to  live  respectably,  and  give  me  a 
good  education.  My  father  had  been  a  clergyman ;  and 
before  I  could  speak,  my  mother  destined  me  for  the 
church.  The  progress  I  afterward  made  in  classical 
literature,  gave  my  fond  parent  sanguine  hopes  that  I 
would  one  day  adorn  that  sacred  ^.nd  honorable  profes¬ 
sion.  But  I  entertained  an  aversion  to  it  I  have  since 
been  surprised  at.  Military  glory  was  my  darling  pas¬ 
sion.  The  histories,  of  these  glorious  climes  of  battle 
and  of  song,  which  my  studies  led  me  to  peruse,  served 
little  to  allay  it ;  and  my  enthusiastic  imagination  soon 
erected  a  pillar  of  fame,  which  the  doughtiest  hero 
either  of  ancient  or  modern  times  might  be  proud  of. 
This  .ardor  was  fanned  into  a  flame  by  a  gentleman  of 
my  mother^  acquaintance  proposing  the  army  as  a 
better  field  for  my  exertions,  and  more  likely  to  suit  my 
inclination.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  my  heart  beat, 
when  he  tendered  his  influence  to  procure  me  a  pair 
of  colors ;  or  how  my  mother,  with  a  pale  cheek  and 
faltering  voice,  hastily  but  gratefully  refused  the  offer. 
Alas !  she  loved  me  too  well ;  but,  wrapped  as  I  was  in 
selfishness  and  ambition,  I  wept  through  despite  and 
bitterness.  I  saw  not  that  her  whole  existence  was 
wrapped  in  mine, — in  me, — who  became  her  murderer  1 
— Nay,”  continued  the  narrator,  as  a  dark  flush  crossed 
his  brow,  “  you  need  not  start.  I  did  not  kill  her, — I 
only  broke  her  heart !  In  my  sixteenth  year  I  entered 
college,  where  I  spent  some  time  with  tolerable  assiduity 
and  credit,  till  I  contracted  some  intimacies  that  gradually 
led  me  into  expensive  follies.  These  were  soon  too  much 
for  the  scanty  allowance  my  mother  could  afford  me.  I 
applied  for  fresh  supplies,  which  I  received  with  earnest 
entreaties  to  be  frugal,  and  hints,  which,  though  not 
explicit,  might  have  been  sufficient  to  convince  me  that 
my  mother  was  straitening  herself  to  support  my  extra¬ 
vagance.  But,  alas!  neither  these,  nor  the  religious 
and  moral  principles  which  had  been  carefully  implanted 
in  me,  could  enable  me  to  resist  temptation.  I  spent  an 
entire  night  in  a  gaming-house,  in  too  many  of  which 
Dublin  abounds.  I  rose  the  next  morning  from  the 
table,  without  a  farthing,  and  in  debt  to  a  considerable 
amount,  for  which  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  my  watch, 
and  some  articles  of  value.  In  an  agony  of  mind  which 
I  cannot  describe,  I  walked  down  the  southern  road, 
without  knowing  whither  I  was  going.  The  whole  of 
the  previous  night’s  transactions,  and  the  journey  of 
some  hours  the  following  morning,  are  like  a  blank  in 
my  recollection,  or  rather  like  the  lurid  remembrance  of 
Vo l.  I.— 14 


some  horrible  dream.  The  first  thing  that  awoke  me 
from  this  state  of  mental  stupefaction,  was  my  over¬ 
taking  a  regiment  of  Highlanders,  then  on  their  march 
for  Cork,  where  they  were  to  embark  for  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  It  Was  a .  beautiful  morning  in  the  spring  of 
1815.  The  'sun  was  shining  bright,  and  their  arms 
and  accoutrements  were  glittering  in  his  rays.  The 
waving  plumes,  martial  dress,  and  military  music,  soon 
dissipated  the  clouds  of  despondency  from  an  imagina¬ 
tion  young  and  ardent,  and  opened  a  long  vista  of  glory. 
In  a  few  moments,  fancy  had  glided  over  the  whole 
career,  and  restored  me,  high  in  rank,  and  covered  with 
honors,  to  my  native  village,  to  my  mother,  and  to  my 
friends.  The  first  step  to  this  ideal  promotion  was 
easily  obtained.  In  a  few  minutes  I  had  the  honor  of 
being  enrolled  a  private  in  the  79th  Highlanders ;  and 
before  my  arrival  at  Cork,  was  fully  equipped  in  the 
garb  of  the  warlike  Celts.  I  need  not  detain  you  with 
an  account  of  my  dull  and  uninteresting  life,  after  our 
arrival  in  Belgium,  previous  to  the  memorable  fight  of 
Waterloo.  With  the  occurrences  of  that  day  you  ore 
all  well  acquaint  d,  and  my  kind  friends  here  have  often 
enough  listened  to  the  narration  of  my  own  *  hair-breadth 
’scapes.’  Though  the  feeling  is  natural,  I  have  been  too 
fond  of  pointing  at  the  only  bright  spot  in  the  blank  of 
a  nameless  existence.  The  night  before  the  battle,  I 
was  pacing  backward  and  forward,  a  solitary  sentinel  at 
one  of  our  outposts.  There  was  a  weight  in  the  mid¬ 
night  atmosphere,  that  spread  an  unwonted  gloom  over 
my  soul;  and  the  thoughts  of  a  widowed,  deserted, 
and  heart-broken  mother  assumed  the  place  that  high* 
wrought  romance  was  wont  to  occupy.  There  was  a 
silence  throughout  the  whole  of  our  army,  which  formed 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  loud  shouts  of  the  enemy,  as 
they  passed  the  night  in  carousing  around  their  watch- 
fires.  I  should  not,  perhaps,  call  it  silence,  and  yet  it 
was  something  like  it, — but  not  the  6tlenee  of  sleep. 
The  stem  and  sullen  sound  with  which  the  word  and 
countersign  were  exchanged, — the  low  but  deep  tone  in 
which  the  necessary  orders  for  the  following  day  were 
given, — the  sigh  of  contending  feelings  in  the  soul, 
which  almost  resembled  the  gToans  extorted  by  bodily 
pain  from  the  wounded — were  oil  still  more  audible  than 
the  distinct  clang  of  the  armourer,  and  the  snorting  and 
prancing  of  the  steed,  and  shewed  that  all  around  was 
waking  watchfulness  and  anxiety.  About  the  middle 
of  the  night,  I  received  a  visit  from  a  young  man  with 
whom  I  had  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance.  He 
was  the  only  son  of  a  gentleman  of  large  property  in 
the  south  of  Ireland  ;  but  having  formed  an  attachment 
to  a  beautiful  girl  in  bumble  life,  and  married  her  against 
the  will  of  his  father,  he  had  been  disinherited,  and  turned 
out  of  doors.  The  youth  had  soon  reason  to  repent  of 
his  rashness.  His  wife  was  beautiful,  virtuous,  and 
affectionate;  but  her  want  of  education,  and  entire 
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unacquaintance  with  those  polished  manners,  and  little 
elegancies  of  life  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed, 
soon  dissolved  much  of  the  charm  which  her  beauty 
and  artlessness  had  at  first  thrown  around  him.  After 
struggling  for  some  time  with  poverty  and  discontent, 
he  enlisted  in  a  regiment  of  heavy  dragoons ;  and,  being 
ordered  to  the  continent,  left  his  wife,  with  an  infant 
daughter,  in  a  wretched  lodging  in  London.  Chance 
brought  us  together  in  Belgium;  and  a  similarity  of 
tastes  soon  produced  a  friendship. 

“  Depressed  as  I  was  in  spirit  myself,  I  was  struck  with 
the  melancholy  tone  in  which,  he  that  night,  accosted 
me.  He  felt  a  presentiment,  he  said,  that  he  should 
not  survive  the  battle  of  the  ensuing  day.  He  wished 
to  bid  me  farewell,  and  to  entrust  to  my  care  his  portrait, 
which,  with  his  farewell  blessing,  was  all  he  had  to  be¬ 
queath  to  his  wife  and  child.  Absence  had  renewed,  or 
rather  redoubled,  all  his  fondness  for  the  former,  and 
pourtrayed  her  in  all  the  witching  loveliness  that  had 
won  his  boyish  affection.  He  talked  of  her,  while  the 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks ;  and  conjured  me,  if  I  ever 
reached  England,  to  find  her  out,  and  make  known  her 
case  to  his  father.  In  vain,  while  I  pledged  my  word  to 
the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes,  I  endeavored  to  cheer  him 
with  better  hopes.  He  listened  in  mournful  silence  to 
all  I  could  suggest ;  flung  his  arms  round  my  neck, — 
wrung  my  hand,  and  we  parted.  I  saw  him  but  once 
again.  It  was  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  next  and 
terrible  day, — when,  with  a  noise  that  drowned  even  the 
roar  of  the  artillery,  Sir  William  Ponsonby’s  brigade  of 
cavalry  dashed  past  our  hollow  square,  bearing  before 
them,  in  that  tremendous  charge,  the  flower  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  chivalry.  Far  ahead  even  of  his  national  regi¬ 
ment,  I  saw  the  manly  figure  of  my  friend.  It  was  but 
for  a  moment.  The  next  instant  he  was  fighting  in  the 
centre  of  the  enemy’s  squadron ;  and  the  clouds  of  smoke 
that  closed  in  masses  round  friend  and  foe,  hid  all  from  my 
view.  When  the  battle  was  over,  and  all  was  hushed  but 
the  groans  of  the  wounded,  and  the  triumphant  shouts 
and  rolling  drums  of  the  victorious  Prussians,  who  con¬ 
tinued  the  pursuit  during  the  entire  of  the  night — I 
quitted  the  shattered  remains  of  the  gallant  regiment  in 
whose  ranks  I  had  that  day  the  honor  of  standing.  The 
moon  was  wading  through  scattered  masses  of  dark  and 
heavy  clouds,  when  I  commenced  my  search  for  my 
friend.  The  light  was  doubtful  and  uncertain;  yet  it 
was  easy  to  keep  along  the  track  that  marked  the  last 
career  of  Ponsonby.  Shuddering,  lest  in  every  face  I 
should  recognize  my  friend,  I  passed  by,  and  sometimes 
trod  upon,  the  cold  and  motionless  heaps,  where 

'  Rider  and  horse,  friend  and  foe,  in  one  red  burial  blent,’ 

now  looked  so  unlike  the  ‘  fiery  masses  of  living 
valor,’  that  a  few  hours  before  had  commingled  with  a 
concussion  more  dreadful  than  the  earthquake’s  shock. 


Although  I  at  first  felt  a  certain  conviction  of  his  fate,  I 
afterward  began  to  hope  that  the  object  of  my  search  had, 
contrary  to  his  prediction,  survived  the  terrible  encounter. 
I  was  about  to  retire,  when  a  heap  of  slain,  in  a  ploughed 
field  on  which  the  moon  was  now  shining  clearly,  at¬ 
tracted  my  notice.  Literally  piled  on  each  other,  were 
the  bodies  of  five  curassiers ;  and  lying  beneath  his  horse, 
was  the  dead  body  of  my  friend.  You  may  form  some 
idea  of  my  astonishment,  on  finding,  by  a  nearer  inspec¬ 
tion,  that  his  head  was  supported  and  his  neck  entwined 
by  the  arms  of  a  female,  from  whom  also  the  spirit  had 
taken  its  departure ;  but  you  can  form  no  conception  of 
the  horror  I  felt,  at  beholding,  in  this  scene  of  carnage 
and  desolation, — in  the  very  arms  of  death,  and  on  the 
bosom  of  a  corpse,  a  living  infant,  sleeping  calmly,  with 
the  moon-beam  resting  on  its  lovely  features,  and  a  smile 
playing  on  its  lips,  as  if  angels  were  guarding  its  slum¬ 
bers  and  inspiring  its  dteams !— And  who  knows  but, 
perhaps  they  were  !  The  conviction  now  flashed  on 
my  mind,  that  these  were  the  wife  and  child  of  my 
unfortunate  friend ;  and  the  letters  we  afterward  found 
on  the  person  of  the  former,  proved  that  I  was  right  in 
the  conjecture.  Driven  aside  by  the  gales  of  pleasure 
or  ambition,  or  by  the  storms  of  life,  the  affections  of 
many  may  veer ;  but  unchangeable  and  unchanging  is  a 
true  heart  in  woman.  ‘She  loves,  and  loves  for  ever.’ 
This  faithful  wife  had  followed  her  husband  through  a 
land  of  strangers,  and  over  the  pathless  sea, — through 
the  crowded  city  and  the  bustling  camp,  till  she  found 
him  stretched  on  the  battle  field.  Perhaps  she  came  in 
time  to  receive  his  parting  sigh,  and  her  spirit,  quitting 
its  worn-out  tenement  of  clay,  winged  its  way  with  his, 
to  Him  who  gave  them  being.  With  the  assistance  of 
some  of  my  comrades,  I  consigned  this  hapless  pair  to 
the  earth,  wrapped  in  the  same  military  cloak;  and 
enveloping  the  infant, — this  dear  child  of  my  adoption,— 
in  my  plaid,  I  returned  to  the  spot  where  our  regiment  lay. 

“  But  it  is  time  to  bring  this  melancholy  story  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  :  and  there  are  some  circumstances  I  would 
rather  only  glance  at  It  had  been  my  good  fortune,  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  to  attract  the  notice  of  an  officer 
of  high  rank,  to  whom,  toward  the  evening,  I  was  able 
to  render  an  essential  service.  I  was  advanced  to  the 
halbert  on  the  spot ;  and  the  kindness  of  my  patron  did 
not  cease,  till,  shortly  after  my  arrival  at  Park,  I  was 
presented  with  a  pair  of  colors.  In  the  pride  and  joy  of 
my  heart,  I  wrote  home  an  account  of  my  good  fortune 
to  my  mother,  and  employed  the  interval  that  elapsed 
before  I  could  receive  an  answer,  in  picturing  my  return 
to  my  native  village,  through  the  thronging  comrades  of 
my  school-boy  days,  and  flinging  myself  into  the  arms  of 
my  delighted  parent.  Soon,  too  soon,  I  had  an  answer 
from  home.  My  heart  sunk  in  me  as  I  broke  the  seal. 
It  was  black, — the  emblem  of  my  future  lot.  My  mother 
was  dead, — had  died  heart-broken  ! 
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A  TALE  OF  FRONTIER  LIFE. 

BT  WILLIAM  WALLACE. 

“  Ah  !  the  eagle  must  soon  become  wearied  with  the 
little  bird  of  the  forest,  and  his  wings  will  no  longer 
overshadow  it,”  said  Y an  tee  to  her  white  lover  in  that 
metaphorical  style,  which,  perhaps,  the  fervid  imagination 
of  the  red  man  as  well  as  the  paucity  of  his  language 
compels  him  to  adopt ;  “  and,”  the  beautiful  girl  con¬ 
tinued,  “  the  braves  of  the  forest  will  then  scorn  it.” 

“Never!  never!”  exclaimed  the  person,  to  whom 
the  above  was  addressed,  with  a  startling  vehfemence. 
u  Never !  while  the  rivers  run,  the  wilderness  puts  forth 
its  leaves,  or  yonder  sun  glitters  in  his  sky  !” 

The  girl,  as  if  satisfied,  leaned  her  head  upon  his 
bosom,  and  he,  again  and  again,  pressed  his  lips  to  her 
dusky,  though  most  lovely  brow. 

This  conversation  occurred  many,  many  years  ago  in 
the  great  wilderness  of  the  West.  Simple  as  it  was, 
unregarded  by  the  world,  if  overheard,  as  it  would  have 
been,  yet  effects  flowed  from  the  passionate  words  of 
these  forest-denizens  which  altered  the  destinies  af  hun¬ 
dreds,  and  gave  a  peculiar  character  to  the  history  of  a 
populous  state. 

Charles  Grayson  and  his  Indian  girl  were  wed.  In 
a  few  days  they  left  ths  tribe  to  which  she  belonged, 
and  were  soon  comfortably  settled  in  a  hunter’s  lodge 
on  the  extreme  verge  of  civilization. 

_  • 

Years  flew  by;  and  the  settlement  had  already  as¬ 
sumed  the  badges  of  civilization.  The  gems  of  art 
and  agriculture  were  glittering  on  the  ruins  of  the 
wilderness,  and  prosperity  emptied  her  horn  of  plenty 
over  the  land. 

As  accounts  of  the  change  reached  the  East,  hundreds 
flocked  to  the  clime  of  promise,  and  among  them  one 
who  to  personal  beauty,  the  most  exquisite,  added  these 
graces  of  metropolitan  refinement  and  education  never 
surpassed,  and  but  rarely  equalled. 

Mary  Alton  was  the  belle  of  her  city.  Her  father 
had,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  times,  been  suddenly  re¬ 
duced  to  comparative  poverty,  and  like  many  others  in 
a  similar  situation,  turned  his  face  westward.  Bitter 
was  the  struggle  in  Mary’s  heart  when  she  became 
acquainted  with  her  parent’s  failure,  but  more  bitter 
still  when  she  saw  the  necessity  of  his  seeking  out  a 
new  habitation.  It  is  hard  for  the  young  and  sensitive 
to  leave  a  home  hallowed  by  a  mother’s  memory,  and  the 
angel-like  associations  of  childhood.  But  the  young, 
too,  are  hopefuL  The  rainbow  sparkled  out  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  cloud;  and  Mary  Alton,  with  a  cheering 
and  radiant  smile,  consented  to  depart.  Oh  !  smiles  of 


the  beautiful  do  ye  not  speak  of  a  sunnier  world? — a 
world  where  the  fountain  of  tears  is  forever  sealed  by 
the  seraph  of  happiness,  and  grief  lies  buried  beneath 
the  fadeless  bower  of  joy  ! 

And  the  two,  father  and  daughter,  hid  adieu  to  the 
crowded  city  for  the  solitude  of  a  far-distant  wilderness. 

If  Mary’s  charms  were  all  powerful  in  the  East,  they 
were  not  the  less  attractive  in  her  new  home.  8he  was 
the  toast,  the  worshipped  beau  ideal  of  the  young  hun¬ 
ters.  Her  name  cheered  their  hearts,  and  fired  their 
eyes  amid  the  dangers  and  privations  of  the  life  which 
their  lot  often  compelled  them  to  lead ;  for,  even  yet,  the 
emigrants  of  that  region  were  frequently  dependant  on 
the  chase  for  subsistence. 

Among  Mary’s  admirers  one  was  particularly  conspi¬ 
cuous.  His  name,  Henry  Segard,  was  an  honored  one. 
He  had  more  than  once  saved  the  settlement  from  the 
dreadful  tomahawk,  and  rescued  many  a  captive  from 
their  border  foes. 

The  only  rival,  in  prowess,  to  young  Segard  was 
Charles  Grayson.  Fate  seemed  to  have  pitted  them 
against  each  other  from  boyhood.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
they  were  friends,  despite  of  intense  ambition,  and 
the  intrigues  of  their  respective  followers.  There  was  a 
rumor,  indeed,  that  they  had  sworn  friendship.  But 
the  oath,  if  such  had  ever  been  made,  was  soon  to 
prove  valueless.  There  was  one  master  passion  whose 
mighty  arm  would  shiver  the  holy  bond  and  overturn 
forever  the  sacred  altar. 

Henry  Segard  was  the  accepted  one.  Oh !  how  his 
heart  thrilled  when,  arm  in  arm,  he  and  his  beautiful 
betrothed  wandered  through  the  majestic  old  woods, 
beneath  the  silvery  stars,  and  surrounded  by  all  the 
sweet  influences  of  nature,  whose  lofty  brow  yet  wore 
the  unsoiled  diadem  of  the  lonely  wild.  How  much  do 
we  lay  down  before  the  shrine  of  civilization !  How 
much  of  the  beautiful  do  we  sacrifice!  The  mighty 
river  is  turned  aside,  the  rippling  stream  dried  up,  and 
the  lofty  mountain  stripped  of  its  emerald  coronal,  which 
rustled  in  kingly  magnificence  around  the  marble  sum¬ 
mit.  So  let  it  be ;  such  is  our  irresistible  law. 

In  these  walks,  unseen  as  they  imagined  themselves, 
there  was  an  eye  on  them — an  eye  dark  and  keen  and 
sleepless. 

A  glorious  evening — a  twilight  of  North  America — 
cloud  on  cloud,  in  crimson  drapery  and  ruby  gold  clus¬ 
tering  around  the  azure  palace  of  the  Hesperides!  And 
Mary,  in  the  still,  solemn  wood,  keeps  her  tryst.  The 
beautiful  girt  had  been  waiting  but  a  few  moments, — yet 
those  moments  were  hours,  and  her  lips  murmured, 

“  Why  comes  he  not?” 

“He  is  here!”  cried  one,  leaping  from  a  clump  of 
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small  trees,  around  whose  delicate  branches  clustered 
the  luxuriant  tendrils  of  that  small  vine  peculiar  to  the 
West. 

“He  is  here!”  he  repeated;  “one  who  loves#you, 
who  has  long,  long  loved  you — one  whom  you  must 
love.” 

“  Never !”  and  she  recognized  Charles  Grayson. 
“  Never  ?  I  have  sworn  it !” 

“Am  1  bound  by  your  unholy  oath?”  cried  Mary, 
“  I,  the  betrothed  of  another !  Away  !  away,  sir !  your 
rashness  and  villainy  may  yet  remain  undiscovered.” 

“Mary  Alton,”  said  Grayson,  in  those  low,  deep, 
half-articulated  tones — which  ever  speak  wild  and  un¬ 
controllable  passion, — “Mary  Alton,  I  have  watched 
you  for  months — I  have  watched  you  at  noon,  at  eve, 
at  night-— I  have  kissed  the  very  flowers  your  fingers 
have  touched — I  have  stood  for  hours  on  the  blessed 
spot  your  feet  have  pressed — will  you  not?  Cannot 
you  return  my  love?” 

Grayson  knelt  and  suddenly  seized  her  hand.  Mary 
stood  pale  and  motionless  with  fear  and  astonishment. 

“  Answer !  I  implore  you,”  he  continued. 

“  Traitorcs9 !  wretch !”  shrieked  rather  than  spoke 
Yantee,  as  she  rushed  into  the  scene,  with  a  dagger 
brandished  aloft — “  Traitoress  !  this — this  will  revenge 
the  daughter  of  a  chief!” 

The  knife  suddenly  descended,  and  would  inevitably 
have  proved  fatal,  had  not  Grayson  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  struck  the  instrument  from  the  hand  of  the  infu¬ 
riated  girl. 

“  What  means  this?”  and  Henry  Segard  joined  the 
group.  “Grayson — Yantee — here!  and  that  knife? 
Explain !” 

He  turned  to  Mary,  who  attempted  to  speak,  but  from 
tears  and  trembling  was  unable  to  utter  a  word.  Segard, 
seeing  her  ineffectual  attempt  to  answer  him,  turned  to 
Grayson,  and  said, 

“  What,  sir,  do  you  here?  What  does  that  Indian 
girl  here?” 

“You — no  one  shall  question  me,  What  do  you 
here  ?  Ha !  ha !”  Grayson  exclaimed,  with  a  wild, 
mocking  laugh;  “you  need  not  answer  me  either. 
Yantee !” 

The  girl  gazed  at  him  without  replying.  “Yantee! 
away !” 

The  girl  silently  departed ;  but  after  proceeding  a  few 
steps,  turned  around,  and  glaring  upon  Mary,  exclaimed, 

“  Daughter  of  the  pale  face  beware  !”  and  the  boughs 
soon  hid  her  from  sight. 

Segard,  finding  Mary  insensible,  turned  to  his  anta¬ 
gonist. 

“  Grayson,  we  shall  meet  again.” 

“  Whenever  you  please,”  was  the  laconic,  but  bitter 
reply,  and  he  strode  firmly  away. 

Mary,  in  a  few  minutes  having  recovered,  slowly  and 


painfully  answered  the  questions  of  her  lover.  When 
she  finished,  Henry  arose  from  the  spot  where  he  had 
been  kneeling  over  her,  and  said  in  a  low,  but  firm 
voice,  “  He  diet  the  death  /” 

“No!  no!  stain  not  your  hand,  Segard,  the  hand 
betrothed  to  me,  with  blood.” 

“  I  have  said  it,”  was  his  reply. 

8ilently  they  pursued  their  way  homeward.  Neither 
spoke.  Thoughts  of  sadness  with  her — thoughts  of  re¬ 
venge  with  him,  were  too  busy  for  any  conversation. 

And  Yantee  still  ministered  to  »he  wants  of  her  faith¬ 
less  lord.  But  there  was  a  settled  fierceness  in  her  dark 
eye,  at  once  strange  and  dreadful.  Grayson,  however, 
did  not  observe  it.  Like  many  others  he  underrated  a 
woman’ 8  heart,  mind,  and  courage. 

Brave  men  are  too  often  imprudent,  and  Henry,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  marriage  should  have  produced  caution, 
where  it  never  before  existed — was  one  of  the  number. 
He  related  the  transaction,  which  we  have  described,  to 
several  of  his  companions — swearing  revenge  against 
Grayson.  They,  as  usual,  urged  him  on. 

A  few  evenings  after  the  scene  in  the  forest,  he  care¬ 
fully  examined  his  hunting-knife  and  gun,  and  informing 
Mary  and  the  family  (he  resided  with  his  father,)  that 
he  should  be  absent  for  some  time  on  a  night-hunt,  with 
some  comrades,  left  the  Irouse. 

But  murder  was  in  his  heart,  and  he  directed  his 
course  to  Grayson’s  lodge.  When  about  half  way,  he 
was  met  by  Yantee,  who  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
surprise  and  delight  at  the  recounter. 

“  The  brave  of  a  pale  face  caresses  a  tainted  fawn,” 
said  she.  Segard  felt  the  sarcasm,  and  replied  in  her 
own  style. 

“The  fawn  is  pure  as  the  snow  on  the  mountains, 
and  she  scorns  the  Black  Eagle.”  Such  was  the  subri- 
quet  of  Grayson. 

“  Ha !  how  knowest  the  brave  that  ?  A  lie  is  on  the 
pale  face’s  lip,  and  his  heart  nurses  the  serpent  of  deceit.” 

Fire  flashed  from  the  eyes  of  Segard,  but  remembering, 
that  the  speaker  was  a  woman,  he  scornfully  smiled  and 
replied, 

“Would  the  fawn  mate  for  life  with  the  brave,  did 
she  love  the  eagle  ?”  An  indescribable  expression 
passed  over  the  face  of  Yantee,  and  she  asked  in  a 
half-joyful,  half-sorrowful  tone, 

“Has  she ?” 

“  Yes!” 

“  Will  the  brave  swear  it?” 

“Ido!” 

“Tell  her  then,  that,  Yantee  buries  the  knife.  The 
white  bosom  of  the  fawn  shall  not  bleed.”  The  infor¬ 
mation  of  Segard  relative  to  his  marriage  was  a  con- 
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elusive  argument  to  the  simple  child  of  the  woods, 
that,  Mary  did  not  love  her  husband.  The  Indian 
woman  of  those  days  never  dreamed  of  infidelity  in 
her  sex. 

“The  Black  Eagle  shall  no  longer  repose  in  the 
bosom  of  the  bird.  The  blood  of  but  one” — and  here 
checking  herself,  she,  after  a  few  moments,  continued — 
“  Let  the  brave  long  nurse  his  fawn !”  And  then  dashed 
off*  into  the  forest  toward  her  home. 

Segard  slowly  followed. 

A  week  has  rolled  by  since  that  night — a  dreadful 
week — and  the  rough  court-room  of  the  settlement  is 
filled  with  a  dense  throng.  There,  congregated  to¬ 
gether,  you  might  have  seen,  the  stalwart  hunter  in  his 
picturesque  dress — the  merchant  from  the  far,  far  East 
— the  Indian  in  his  sweeping  blanket  and  braided  moc¬ 
casins  ;  and  the  attorney,  who,  even  there,  assumed  the 
knowing  look  and  professional  swagger.  Nor  should 
we  forget  to  mention  the  judge  in  his  leggins  and  hunt¬ 
ing-shirt. 

Suddenly  a  silence  as  of  death  fell  upon  the  motley 
throng.  The  clerk  arose  and  read  an  indictment  for 
murder,  closing  with  these  words  which  have  struck 
terror  to  the  hearts  of  thousands — “Guilty  or  not 
guilty!” 

The  prisoner  calmly  arose,  and  in  a  deep,  clear,  un¬ 
faltering  voice  answered,  “ not  Guilty  /” 

Courage  still  sat  on  the  brow  of  Henry  Segard — pale 
as  it  was  with  mental  suffering. 

The  trial  commenced.  The  state’s  attorney  opened  by 
informing  the  jury  (though  they  knew  it  before,)  that, 
they  were  to  try  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  for  a  murder 
on  the  body  of  one  Charles  Grayson.  He  then  went  on 
to  give  the  usual  recital  of  facts  connected  with  the  affair, 
and  wound  up  with  the  stereotyped  phillipic  of  almost  all 
gentlemen,  holding  his  legal  situation,  against  crime. 

The  witnesses  W’ere  then  called ;  and  the  testimony 
was,  in  substance  thus  : 

8egard  had  left  his  home  on  the  night  of  the  murder, 
saying,  that  he  was  to  join  a  hunt — that  no  hunt  took 
place,  nor  had  any  been  contemplated — that  the  prisoner 
had  been  seen  going  in  the  direction  of  Grayson’s  lodge 
-—that  Grayson  had  been  found  stabbed  and  dead — that 
Segard  had  often  been  heard  to  threaten  the  deceased’s 
life — that  his  wife  had  refused  to  speak  on  the  subject, 
and  was  unable  to  attend  the  trial,  owing  to  illness  pro¬ 
duced  by  grief — and  that  Yantee,  the  wife  of  Grayson, 
had  not  been  seen  or  heard  of  since  the  night  of  the 
murder. 

The  cross-examination  produced  nothing  worthy  of 
mention,  and  the  case  here  rested.  After  the  argument 
of  counsel,  Segard  attempted  to  rise  and  address  the 
jury,  but  was  dissuaded  by  his  advocate. 


And  Henry  Segard  was  found  guilty  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree. 

Oh !  those  awful  thirty  days !  one  by  one  the  doomed 
wretch  sees  them  glide  away — he  counts  every  sun — he 
numbers  every  hour — he  sees  the  eternity  gradually  ap¬ 
proaching — at  last  the  scaffold — dark  and  awful  meets 
his  quailing  eye ;  the  last  hour  is  here. 

We  need  not  describe  the  execution — the  first  which 
had  ever  occurred  in  — — .  Horror  chilled  every 
heart,  and  some  shed  tears.  They  remembered  Segard’a 
bravery — frankness,  nobleness,  services,  and  they  wept 
— those  stern,  iron-nerved  hunters !  The  last  moment 
has  arrived : — Segard  stood  up,  and  in  a  voice,  long  re¬ 
membered,  exclaimed,  “  I  am  innocent  /”  He  was 
urged  to  go  on,  but  with  a  scornful  smile  Baid,  “  The 
brave  do  not  fear  to-day  !  I  am  innocent  /” 

He  then  knelt  and  prayed  for  his  wife,  father,  mother 
and  brothers. 

“  I  am  ready,”  said  he  in  a  firm  tone,  and  the  cap  was 
drawn  down — the  word  was  given  ;  he,  the  young,  the 
lion-hearted  w  as  a — corpse ! 

“  Save  him  !  Save  him !”  shouted  a  wild  voice,  and 
Yantee  darted  into  the  crowd.  “Save  him!  Save  him! 
the  brave  is  innocent !  I  slew  the  Black  Eagle !”  The 
crowd  recoiled  in  honror.  “  I,”  she  continued — “  I  met 
him  going  to  our  lodge — he  made  the  bird  of  the  forest 
believe  that  the  fawn  loved  not  the  Eagle — then  I  had 
only  one  to  hate — only  one  to  kill.  I  flew  to  the  lodge 
— he  was  asleep — I  stabbed  him.  The  daughter  of  a 
chief,”  cried  she,  in  a  proud  voice,  and  drawing  herself 
up  to  her  fullest  height,  “was  revenged  !  I  fled  to  my 
home,”  she  continued, — “in  the  woods.  I  heard  that 
the  brave  was  to  die  for  Yantee’s  deed.  I  flew  to  save 
him!  Too  late!  Too  late!  The  brave  would  have 
slain  the  Black  Eagle,  but  mine — mine  was  the  right  to 
revenge !” 

The  girl  overcome  by  weariness,  grief  and  passion, 
sunk  upon  the  ground — lifeless.  The  chord  of  life  had 
been  stretched  too  far,  and  it  snapped. 

The  above  tale  is  true  in  its  leading  details.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  execute  a  person  in  the  section 
where  the  melancholy  affair  occurred,  and  indeed  the 
whole  State  has  become  proverbial  for  its  injudicious 
mercy  toward  criminals. 

Lawyers  will  tell  you,  that,  Henry  Segard,  on  the 
testimony,  should  have  been  executed.  For  my  own 
part  having  read,  at  least  once,  the  best  work  on  evi¬ 
dence,  I  must  agree  with  them.  And  now,  reader, 
judge  kindly  of  a  tale  op  Circumstantial  Evi¬ 
dence. 
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THE  JEWESS  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN. 
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CHAPTER  I  . 

Hi  who  has  travelled  on  the  high  road  of  Lusa, 
cannot  but  have  remarked  that  in  the  midst  of  that 
species  of  gulph  that  opens  on  the  right  side  of  Mount 
Cenis,  there  are  erected  some  few  very  small  cottages, 
thatched  with  straw,  and  that  look  so  tiny  and  so  frail, 
that  they  seem  to  tremble  when  exposed  to  the  rude 
blasts  of  the  north  wind.  It  may  be  affirmed,  that  in 
the  spot  where  they  are  located,  the  sun  never  gilds  the 
rocks  with  his  rays,  and  that  the  only  appearance  of 
animation  that  is  given  to  the  scene  is  that  conveyed  by 
the  dull  monotonous  brawling  of  a  brook,  that  seems  to 
be  enclosed  in  the  mountains,  and  with  difficulty  forces 
its  way  into  the  lower  regions  of  the  plain.  The  ice 
and  the  snow  constitute  the  sole  covering  of  these  steep 
rocks,  and  the  barren  earth  is  more  ungrateful  to  the 
tiller  than  the  rugged  lands  of  Switzerland.  It  is 
desolate,  but  there  is  about  it  not  one  single  feature 
of  grandeur ;  it  affrights  the  spectator,  but  does  not  fill 
his  mind  with  awe.  Such  is  the  Novelese. 

It  was  upon  a  certain  evening  in  the  year - ,  that 

there  were  observed  upon  one  of  the  narrow  and  steep 
paths  of  the  Novelese,  two  mules;  they  advanced  with 
apparent  difficulty.  There  was  seated  upon  one  of  them 
a  very  old  man,  and  in  his  looks  might  be  remarked  the 
pleasure  with  which  he  contemplated  the  barren  prospect 
that  was  before  him.  Its  sterility  did  not  affright  him 
by  its  wildness,  and  desolation  seemed  to  be  an  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  him.  Upon  the  other  mule,  there  was  a  very 
young  maiden,  clothed  in  white,  and  whose  limbs 
seemed  to  be  frozen  by  the  cold  and  bitter  blasts 
that  she  encountered.  She  cast  no  glance  around 
her ;  she  seemed  to  be  a  stranger  to  the  country  through 
which  she  was  passing,  and  its  novelty  had  evidently 
no  charms  for  her.  These  two  were  preceded  by  one 
individual,  who  was  clad  like  a  rustic,  and  over  whose 
shoulders  were  cast  the  rough  skin  of  a  bear.  Just  as 
the  travellers  appeared,  dark  and  reddish  clouds  covered 
Mount  Cenis,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  thin  cold  rain 
began  to  fall.  The  mules  continued  to  advance,  and 
their  sweet-sounding  bells  were  heard,  until,  at  length, 
they  stopped  before  a  cottage,  from  which  there  soon 
issued  an  old  woman,  supported  on  the  arm  of  a  strong 
and  athletic  mountaineer.  The  old  man  then  alighted, 
and  he  instantly  went  to  help  the  maiden  from  her 
mule.  The  delicate  creature  was  so  exhausted,  either 
by  grief,  or  so  transfixed  by  cold,  that  she  could  not 
move  from  her  pillion,  and  they  had  to  carry  her  in 
their  arms,  into  the  cottage. 

“  Rachel !”  exclaimed  the  old  man,  “  Rachel,  my 


daughter,  thou  art  now  suffering;  but  the  Lord  will 
have  mercy  on  thee.  Hath  he  not  delivered  us  out  of 
the  hands  of  Pharoah  ?  Hath  he  not  given  us  to  drink 
of  fresh  water,  even  in  the  arid  sands  of  the  desert?  I 
have  saved  thee,  thee,  my  beloved  one,  from  the  snares 
of  Ammon.  Lift  up,  then,  thy  head,  thou  child  of 
Israel.” 

The  maiden  made  no  answer;  but  she  turned  her 
eyes  from  the  brook  to  the  high  summit  of  the  Alps, 
and  shuddering,  affrighted,  panting  with  grief,  she 
showed  in  her  look,  and  in  her  attitude,  that  she  was 
about  to  fall  into  a  paroxysm  of  despair ;  but  then,  in 
a  moment  afterward,  an  idea,  as  if  it  were  vague, 
obscure,  and  half-formed,  seemed  to  come  to  her  mind ; 
it  warmed  her  cheeks  with  blushes ;  her  eyes  shot  forth 
brilliant  glances ;  and  her  soft,  low,  and  musical  voice 
pronounced  the  single  word,  “Louis.”  It  was  uttered 
with  a  charm  so  ineffable,  that  as  the  Jew  listened  to 
it,  his  hands  were  clenched  as  if  in  agony,  and  the 
hoarse  growl  of  despair  was  heard  to  issue  from  bis 
lips,  as  if  torture  alone  had  forced  it  from  his  heart. 

In  the  small  cottage,  which  had  received  the  Jew  and 
Jewess  as  guests,  there  might  be  observed  an  air  of  the 
greatest  neatness.  Two  lovely  infants  played  close  to 
the  fire,  and,  as  they  did  so,  they  eagerly  tried  to  bring 
warmth  into  the  limbs  of  the  hapless  Rachel.  Her 
father,  Solomon,  took  the  young  mountaineer  to  a  dark 
recess  in  the  cottage,  and  then  the  two  were  seen  to 
converse  in  whispers  for  a  very  long  time. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  passed  in  sighs,  in 
tears,  in  counsels,  in  expostulations.  The  wild  air  of 
the  rough  .  mountaineer  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
appearance  of  all  else  that  was  in  the  cottage;  and  it 
might  be  noticed,  that  every  time  the  harsh  tones  of  the 
mountaineer's  voice  were  heard,  a  cold  shivering  made 
the  white  robes  of  Rachel  tremble,  as  if  the  wind  had 
blown  upon  them. 

The  last  rays  of  the  sun  had  already  cast  a  crown  of 
gold  upon  the  pinnacle  of  Mount  Cenis,  when  Solomon 
Levi  again  disappeared  in  the  passes  of  the  Novelese, 
for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Susa,  from  which 
conveyances  can  easily  be  procured  to  Turin. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Alreadt  a  cruel  month  of  feverish  expectation  had 
passed  away.  It  was  gone  before  Louis,  who  loved 
the  Jewish  maiden  so  dearly,  and  by  whom  he  was  as 
tenderly  beloved,  could  discover  her  retreat.  He  had, 
however,  discovered  the  neighborhood  in  which  she 
was  concealed ;  and,  in  order  that  his  absence  might 
not  be  remarked,  he  had  stated  to  his  attendants,  that 
he  intended  for  a  few  days  to  sport  in  the  mountains. 
He  set  out  then  one  fine  morning,  With  his  fowling 
piece  in  proper  order,  and  his  horn  well  filled,  and 
followed  by  two  of  his  dogs.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
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•ay,  what  was  the  direction  that  he  took,  or  what  his 
thought*,  his  hopes,  his  desires,  and  liis  wishes. 

During  that  month — the  month  in  which  he  was 
searching  for  her — how  many  days  were  there  not  of 
slow  and  cruel  agony  for  Rachel!  She,  alas!  had 
fallen  into  that  species  of  paroxysm  that,  little  by  little, 
is  sure  to  undermine  health,  and,  eventually  to  destroy 
life.  How  often  had  the  echo  of  these  Cis-AIpine  rocks 
repeated  the  beloved  name  of  “  Louis !”  How  often 
might  the  unfortunate  maiden  be  seen,  her  hair  scattered 
in  disorder,  and  leaning  as  if  from  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  and  measuring  with  a  haggard  eye  those 
abysses  that  Nature  has  dug  out,  as  if  they  were  so 
many  vast  graves  yawning  to  engulph  her  1 

Antonio,  for  thus  was  the  mountaineer  named,  was, 
as  if  it  were  by  a  species  of  enchantment,  always  to 
be  found  near  her,  even  in  the  moment  of  her  greatest 
despair,  and  her  most  bitter  sorrow.  He  placed  himself 
between  Rachel  and  every  precipice  that  was  beside  her 
path ;  and  then,  looking  at  her,  his  hands  clasped  to¬ 
gether,  he  seemed  to  supplicate  her  to  live,  and  by 
a  sort  of  smile  which  he  gathered  upon  his  lips,  he 
appeared  anxious  to  remove  from  bis  face  all  that  was 
lowering,  and  to  put  off  those  fearful  impressions  that 
his  coarse  and  savage  voice  were  likely  to  excite.  There 
was  in  the  man  something  so  strange,  that  it  was  easy 
to  comprehend  that  some  emotion  stronger  than  that  of 
of  pity  characterised  his  conduct.  Reared  in  the  midst 
of  the  Alps,  he  had  dreamed  more  than  once  of  that 
happiness  that  steals  on  the  soul,  when  one  gazes  in 
the  face,  and  looks  into  the  eyes  of  a  beautiful  maiden. 
He  now  ft  It  it,  but  he  dared  not  to  tell  to  Rachel  what 
were  his  feelings. 

How  could  he,  so  low,  so  foul,  so  base,  and  so 
obscure,  presume  to  look  up  to  the  loveliness  and  the 
brightness  that  invested  her,  and  that  followed  in  her 
footsteps ;  her  beauty  that,  in  such  a  situation,  rose, 
like  a  resplendent  vapor,  from  a  dark,  dark  valley. 
But  then,  if  he  could  not  give  free  vent  to  his  love, 
he  could,  at  least  indulge,  in  all  its  energy,  and  with 
all  its  strength,  the  hatred  of  the  Jew  against  Louis. 
He  cursed  Louis ;  he  hated  the  very  thought  of  Louis ; 
and  when  that  dreaded,  detested  name  was  uttered  by 
the  lips  of  Rachel,  then  did  his  homy  hand  grasp,  with 
a  firm,  deadly  gripe,  the  dagger  fastened  in  his  belt. 

Solomon  had  charged  this  man  to  watch  Rachel 
attentively ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  executed  this 
duty,  showed  that  there  was  a  stronger  motive  for  his 
conduct  than  the  mere  desire  to  please  the  father.  The 
state  of  the  young  girl  gradually  became  worse  ;  her 
sufferings  daily  were  greater;  and  her  heart  was  so  full, 
that  even  the  tears  that  she  shed  could  bring  to  her  no 
consolation,  and  in  no  wise  assuage  her  sorrows.  Like 
unto  bodies  deprived  of  life,  and  submitted  to  the  voltaic 
battery,  there  was  no  pensive  electricity  to  her,  excepting 


one — the  name  of  the  Christian  that  she  adored.  To 
her  every  thing  else  was  a  mass  of  confusion — senseless, 
charmless,  graceless,  cold,  -cold  as  ice.  Already  con¬ 
sumption,  that  disease  as  cruel  and  remorseless  as  it  is 
insidious,  had  seized  upon  her,  when  Solomon,  one 
day,  came  to  tell  her  of  the  death  of  her  mother,  her 
excellent,  her  affectionate,  her' beloved  mother;  and  yet, 
she  remained,  on  hearing  this,  like  to  one  who  has  been 
stricken  by  a  thunder-bolt;  broken  down — nerveless — 
her  eyelids  drawn  back — her  breath  stopped,  and  inca¬ 
pable  of  uttering  a  single  word.  The  Jew  wept  as  he 
clasped  her  to  his  heart ;  he  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to 
reanimate  her  scattered  spirits.  He  would  have  sacrificed 
all  his  fortune  to  save  her  from  this  frightful  lethargy ; 
but  he  would  sooner  have  followed  her  bier,  than  wed 
her  to  a  Christian.  The  hatred  of  fanaticism  has  no 
pity,  no  sensibility,  no  feeling,  no  remorse. 

Time  thus  passed  away,  when,  one  fine  evening, 
Rachel,  sad  $nd  silent,  walked  along  a  narrow  path 
that  leads  to  the  mountain  of  the  Three-Lances.  She 
had  just  reached  a  mass  of  shapeless  marble,  which 
witnessed  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  by  Hannibal,  when 
she  suddenly  stopped,  and,  raising  her  eyes  to  Heaven, 
she  murmured  forth  sounds,  that  though  they  might  be 
said  to  be  inarticulate,  still  betrayed  what  was  the  secret 
,  of  her  heart.  The  hoise  made  by  the  crackling  of  some 
wild  plants,  as  they  were  crushed  beneath  the  feet  of 
some  traveller,  first  drew  her  from  the  meditation  in 
which  she  was  plunged.  She  looked — a  piercing  cry 
came  from  her  lips — she  could  not  move — she  had  to 
lean  for  support  against  the  block  of  marble.  Louis  the 
Christian  was  at  the  feet  of  the  Jewish  maiden. 

How  can  one  draw  an  exact  picture  of  that  interview  ? 
It  was  on  the  one  side,  as  on  the  other,  joy,  the  very 
delirium  of  delight,  the  intoxication  of  supreme  happi¬ 
ness.  There  were  questions  without  end,  and  there 
were  answers  that  were  perfectly  incoherent.  They 
were  insane  with  love,  and  it  was  necessary  for  both  to 
resay  a  thousand  times  that. which  both  had  a  thousand 
times  before  repeated. 

The  moon  had  already  begun  to  shed  its  beams 
through  the  thick  foliage  of  the  old  oaks,  and  Rachel 
had  not  yet  returned  to  the  cottage !  The  mountaineer 
stood  at  the  cottage  door,  and  called  her ;  but  he  called 
in  vain.  Never  before  that  evening  had  she  failed  to 
answer  him.  He  felt  this,  and  then  he  bethought 
himself  of  the  orders  of  the  Jew,  and  of  the  fears 
which  the  father  had  expressed  in  their  last  interview. 
Instantly  he  determined  to  go  in  search  of  her. 

Armed,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  mountaineers 
of  the  Novelese,  with  a.  broad  cutlass,  he  bounded  over 
the  rocky  torrent,  and  he  climbed  the  ascent  of  the  Three 
Lances,  with  all  the  agility  of  a  chamois-hunter.  The 
only  thing  that  broke  the  silence  that  reigned  around 
him  was  the  rustling  of  the  branches  as  he  rushed  along. 
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It  was  not  until  he  had  traversed  a  large  portion  of  the 
mountain,  that  he  thought  he  heard  the  sound  of  voices, 
mingled  with  sighs.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  his  pace 
was  stealthy.  He  proceeded  silently,  and  at  last  he  was 
able  to  see  that  Rachel  was  not  alone. 

The  dogs  of  Louis  started  up  suddenly,  and  their  loud 
and  vehement  barking  could  be  heard  far  and  near. 

The  two  lovers,  absorbed  alike  in  their  sorrow  and 
their  affection,  seemed  to  be  ignorant  of  all  that  was 
passing  around  them,  when  the  mountaineer,  who  had 
contrived  to  conceal  himself  behind  the  block  of  marble, 
suddenly  appeared,  and,  it  could  be  seen,  foaming  with 
rage,  while  his  right  hand  brandished  his  cutlass,  which 
he  presented  at  the  breast  of  Louis.  A  frightful  struggle 
took  place.  Louis  in  vain  endeavored  to  make  use  of 
his  fowling-piece ;  it  was  held  by  a  more  vigorous  hand 
than  his  own,  and,  as  he  sought  to  free  it  from  the  grasp 
of  the  savage,  he  felt  that  he  was  wounded  in  the  breast. 
He  writhed  with  pain,  and  as  he  did  so,  the  jnountaineer’s 
brawny  arms  grasped  him  as  if  he  were  a  child,  and 
bearing  him  to  the  edge  of  a  deep  abyss,  hurled  him 
down,  the  body  crashing,  crackling,  and  bursting,  as  it 
descended ! 

Rachel,  clinging  to  the  Mountaineer  with  all  the 
energy  that  despair  can  give  to  weakness,  sought  also 
to  precipitate  herself  into  the  gulph;  but  drawn  back  by 
the  vigorous  gripe  of  her  lover’s  executioner,  she  was 
flung  upon  the  bare  face  of  the  rock. 

In  a  few  moments  afterward,  nought  could  be  heard 
near  the  place  where  the  lovers  had  met,  but  the  howling 
of  the  dogs  as  they  scented  the  blood  of  Louis. 

CHATTER  III. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of  November  in 

the  same  year - ,  in  which  the  transactions  already 

detailed  took  place,  that  the  Lords  of  Savoy  were 
summoned  by  order  of  his  Majesty,  the  King  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  to  examine  into  a  case  of  great  importance.  It 
was  in  November  that  these  senatorial  Lords  were  to 
be  seen  seated  upon  their  thrones  of  crimson  velvet* 
whilst  there  was  brought  before  them  Solomon  Levi, 
the  Jew,  accused  of  the  wilful  murder  of  the  Count 
Louis. 

These  senatorial  Lords  seemed  alike  to  forget  their 
character  as  Christians  and  as  judges,  when  they  beheld 
the  unhappy  Jew,  heavily  ironed  before  them.  It  was 
indignation  alone  that  animated  them  when  they  gazed 
upon  the  Israelite  surrounded  by  his  guards,  and,  by  a 
sad  combination  of  human  prejudices,  even  the  crowd 
that  was  collected  in  the  Court,  shuddered  as  the 
unhappy  man  passed  through .  them,  as  if  there  were 
contamination  in  misfortune,  and  that  a  difference  of 
creed  could  justify  the  obliteration  of  all  traces  of 
humanity.  The  accused  was  more  calm,  more  cool, 
and  more  collected,  than  his  judges,  his  accusers,  or 


the  auditory.  He  had  that  calmness  that  results  from 
innocence  and  resignation. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Jew,  he  had  arrived  at  the 
cottage,  in  which  he  sought  a  retreat  for  his  daughter, 
upon  the  very  evening  that  her  lover  Louis  had  been 
assassinated.  Rachel,  who  had  been  carried  thither  by 
the  fierce  mountaineer,  could  not,  when  she  arrived, 
recognise  her  father.  She  had  lost  her  reason,  and  with 
it,  the  remembrance  of  the  past.  The  Jew,  however, 
observed  that  there  were  some  drops  of  blood  upon 
her  dress,  and,  driven  to  despair,  he  asked  what  had 
occasioned  this  unlooked-for  misfortune.  The  assassin 
stuttered  out  an  explanation,  namely,  that  he  had  found 
Rachel  stretched  at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  and  at  the  same 
moment,  he  had  remarked  a  hunter,  who  fled  away 
through  the  passes  of  the  mountain. 

“  Ah !”  cried  the  Jew,  “  it  was  Louis — Louis,  who 
must  have  discovered  where  I  had  hidden  her,  as  I 
thought,  from  his  sight and  saying  this,  he  turned  to 
his  daughter,  and  exclaimed,  “Daughter  of  Jerusalem 
— gentle  flower,  whose  tender  head  had  been  struck 
down  by  the  tempest.  I  thought  to  have  preserved 
thee  pure  from  the  Christian ;  I  thought  to  have  placed 
thee  here  as  in  a  promised  land,  where  thou  mightest 

be  saved  from  the  hands  of  Pharaoh - .”  But  he 

could  not  continue,  so  much  was  his  soul  afflicted  by 
the  cruel  spectacle  that  he  gazed  upon.  All  that  night 
he  watched  by  the  pillow  of  his  daughter,  and  aided  in 
his  cares  by  the  ancient  female  cottager.  The  moun¬ 
taineer,  on  the  contrary,  hid  himself  in  a  comer  of  a 
cottage,  keeping  his  blood-stained  countenance  carefully 
concealed  beneath  his  cloak. 

The  next  day  Rachel  had,  in  some  degree,  recovered 
her  strength,  and  she  was  immediately  removed  to  Susa, 
where  the  most  watchful  and  tender  cares  were  bestowed 
upon  her.  The  same  day,  a  shepherd,  who  was  passing 
along  the  stream,  discovered  the  dead  body  of  Louis.  It 
was  frightfully  disfigured  from  the  fall ;  two  dogs  were 
resting  beside  it — the  one  seemed  to  be  watching  the 
first  fatal  wound  that  had  been  inflicted  on  his  master, 
while  the  other  was  nestling  close  to  that  face,  to  which 
hitherto  it  had  looked  up  with  affection,  and  that  had 
always  repaid  it  with  smiles. 

In  a  few  days  afterward,  the  Hebrew  was  arrested  at 
Susa,  and  he  was  dragged  from  the  arms  of  his  daughter 
to  be  plunged  into  the  dark  cells  of  the  senatorial  prison. 
Many  attempts  w’ere  made  upon  the  Jew  to  induce  him 
to  avow  his  guilt;  but  he  withstood  them  with  a  firmness 
in  which  innocence  when  subjected  to  the  agonies  of  the 
torture  has  often  been  found  wanting. 

At  length,  the  Jew  was  taken  from  his  prison  to  go 
through  the  forms  of  a  trial,  and  to  find  that  for  one  of 
his  tribe  there  is  no  mercy.  The  sentence  of  the  judges 
was  already  determined  upon,  although  the  proofs  were 
defective,  and  the  witnesses  could  state  nothing  certain. 
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All  had  been  determined,  even  though  Rachel  was  not 
yet  able  to  utter  a  single  word,  and  that  her  distraction 
was  a  negative  proof  of  the  innocence  of  her  father.  Her 
presence,  however,  in  the  Court  was  deemed  necessary  ; 
and  she,  too,  was  brought  to  the  bar  to  assist  at  this  last 
sacrifice  to  injustice.  At.  length,  she  appeared,  and  then 
pity — which  seemed  to  have  fied  from  the  hearts  of  all 
— took  possession  of  them,  and  asserted  her  supremacy. 
A  murmur  of  compassion  accompanied  her  on  her  way 
from  the  prison  cell  to  the  court-house.  To  look  at  her, 
so  innocent,  so  pure,  so  completely  thoughtless  of  self, 
and,  dressed,  as  she  was,  she  looked  in  her  white  robes, 
contrasted  with  the  blood-red  robes  of  her  judges,  like  an 
angel  in  the  midst  of  the  frames  of  purgatory.  The 
change  produced  by  this  apparition  was  terrible.  The 
hapless  Jew  made  a  movement,  as  if  he  would  approach 
to  her,  but  the  chains — the  cruel  chains — with  which 
his  arms  were  bound,  would  not  permit  him  to  open 
them,  in  order  that  he  might  clasp  his  child — his  dear, 
his  only  child  to  his  heart  He  could  not  kiss  his 
daughter,  but  his  groans  could  be  heard  by  every  one. 

She  was  asked  several  questions,  but  to  none  did  she 
give  any  answer.  She  only  waved  her  hands,  and  made 
some  unintelligible  motions  with  her  fingers. 

The  judges  then  consulted  for  a  moment,  and  the 
president  arose  to  declare  that  they  awarded  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death  to  Solomon  Levi,  as  one  guilty  of  the 
wilful  and  deliberate  murder  of  the  Count  Louis.  Even 
as  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  a  noise  was  heard  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  court-house.  Rachel  shrieked, 
and  then,  with  one  bound,  she  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
spectators,  holding,  as  it  were,  with  a  grasp  of  iron,  the 
mountaineer,  who  made  many  efforts  to  flee,  and  to 
disengage  himself  from  her  grasp. 

“  Here !”  she  shrieked  out,  “  here — here  is  the  assassin 
of  the  Count  Louis — of  my  Louis!  Ah,  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  me,  wretched  girl  that  I  ami  Methinks,  I  still 
see  the  dagger  that  this  monster  plunged  into  the  heart 
of  my  beloved !  I  see  the  ruffian  enclose  my  Louis  in 
the  embrace  of  death  !  I  see  the  villain  bear  him  toward 
the  precipice  !  My  Louis  disappears, — and,  now,  all  is 
darkness — all  is  obscurity — all  is  horror !  My  Louis 
fought  valiantly,  but  this  wretch — this  miscreant — this 

tiger— drank  his  blood - And  as  she  uttered  these 

words,  the  Jewess  was  seized  with  the  convulsions  of 
death.  8he  fell  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded  court.  She 
lay  stretched  before  the  eyes  of  all,  lovely,  beautiful,  but 
as  destitute  of  all  the  powers  of  vitality  as  the  full  ear  of 
corn  that  the  sickle  has  just  stricken  down.  When  they 
raised  her  from  the  pavement,  their  hands  were  cumbered 
with  a  corpse. 

On  the  first  of  January,  in  the  year - -,  there  was  a 

large  crowd  collected  around  the  principal  gate  of  the 
city,  for  before  it  were  erected  two  gibbets — one  was  for 
the  Jew,  and  the  other  for  the  mountaineer^ 
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WOMAN’S  LOVE. 

AIT  HISTORICAL  ROHAKCS. 

“  Gerald  Lortoh  !  Gerald  Lorton !”  exclaimed  a 
tall  thin  female  far  advanced  in  life,  to  a  young  man, 
who  stood  dauntlessly  before  her,  “  I  warn  you,  as  you 
are  my  son, — my  first-boin  child — to  shun  the  society  of 
that  dark-browed  noble.  He  is  a  man  of  deep  villainy 
and  desperate  designs;  he  fears  neither  God  nor  man ; 
he  loves  not  his  country  or  his  Sovereign ;  he  regards 
not  the  laws  of  honor  or  the  land :  and,  yet,  you  seek 
his  society  and  his  presence,  to  the  destruction  of  all 
virtuous  principles,  and  your  present  and  future  welfare.” 

“Nay,  mother,  nay,”  answered  the  son  somewhat 
haughtily,  “  you  love  him  not,  and,  therefore,  you  speak 
as  a  prejudiced  woman  speaks,  without  either  knowledge 
or  reason ;  but  let  me  entreat  you  to  go  up  to  the  Hall 
this  once,  and  if  he  persists  in  speaking  evil  of  his  Sove¬ 
reign,  I  will  go  no  more.” 

“Go  not,  my  child,  even  for  an  hour — not  for  a 
moment — to  meet  those  desperate  men ;  they  will  lead 
you  on  to  ruin,  and  laugh  you  to  scorn,  when  they  see 
how  easily  you  become  their  dupe,  and  embrace  their 
rebellious  designs.  My  son  ! — my  Gerald  ! — go  not !” 

“  Mother,”  was  the  answer,  “  I  cannot  stay ;  my 
honor — my  word  is  pledged,  and  were  I  to  break  my 
faith  with  Lord  Manvers,  how  should  I  dare  to  meet 
Emily  again.  I  seek  not  Lord  Manycre’  society  for  his 
own  sake,  but  that  of  his  child.  Mother,  farewell !”  and 
Gerald  Lorton  raised  his  plumed  hat  from  off  his  fine 
shaped  head,  and,  bowing  lowly  to  his  distracted  parent, 
left  the  apartment  and  the  house,  to  ride  over  to  Manvers 
Hall. 

Manvers  Hall  was  an  irregular  building,  composed 
almost  entirely  of  stone,  and  situated  down  in  a  deep 
vale;  and  concealed  from  view  by  thick  trees  which 
grew  around.  A  cascade  fell  between  two  lofty  hills, 
and  flowed  into  a  small  streamlet,  which  meandered 
through  the  domain,  and,  excepting  where  a  natural 
pass  presented  itself  from  the  summit  of  a  grey  frowning 
rock,  Manvers  Hall  was  inaccessible.  Here  it  was  that 
Gerald  prepared  to  descend,  and,  leaping  from  his  horse, 
caught  the  reins,  and  walked  gently  to  the  Hall,  giving 
his  steed  to  a  groom,  who  was  in  waiting  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pass.  On  entering  the  house,  a  range  of  doors 
met  the  eye  on  either  side,  and  a  chili  air  pervaded  tlfe 
whole,  for  it  was  then  late  in  the  month  of  October. 

A  door,  somewhat  larger  than  the  rest,  opened  into  a 
spacious  room,  hung  with  crimson  and  black  velvet,  and 
lighted  by  two  immense  chandeliers  of  brass,  and  placed 
over  long  narrow  tables,  which  went  partly  down  the 
room.  A  thick  cloth  was  folded  on  the  upper  table, 
and  here  Lord  Manvers  sat  reading  a  manuscript  with 
great  attention,  and  a  smile  now  and  then  crossed  his 
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hardened  and  coarse  features  as  he  perused  it  Close 
to  him  sat  a  man  enveloped  in  a  large  cloak  gathered 
closely  round  him,  and  his  dark  visage  shaded  by  a 
cavalier's  hat  and  plume;  but,  although  the  feathers 
were  large  and  heavy,  they  could  not  wholly  conceal 
features  of  no  ordinary  cast,  for  on  every  line  was 
stamped  baseness  and  treachery  so  legibly  that  no  one 
who  looked  on  that  stem  brow  could  dream  that  any 
thing  but  deceit  and  villainy  inhabited  the  soul.  And 
so  it  was.  That  man  was  one  who  afterward  played  a 
conspicuous  part  on  the  stage  of  history  as  the  odiously 
renowned  Guido  Fawkes; — a  name  which  will  be 
shuddered  at  by  the  virtuous  in  all  ages. 

So  deeply  were  the  conspirators  engaged,  one  with 
the  manuscript,  and  the  other  with  his  thoughts,  that 
Gerald  Lorton’s  entrance  was  unheeded,  until  he  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  laying  his  hand  on  the  table,  exclaimed, 
44  My  Lord !”  A  dark  scowl  passed  over  Manvers  as 
he.looked  up,  and  said,  44  By  my  faith,  Lorton  !  I  knew 
not  you  were  here;  business  has  cast  its  iron  bonds 
around  me,  and  I  am  intent  on  this  title  deed;”  he 
added,  folding  up  the  scroll,  44  it  concerns  an  estate  left 
to  Master  Carlton,  my  nephew ;  and  his  interests  are 
mine.”  Here  the  deceiver  paused,  and  glanced  seem¬ 
ingly  at  Fawkes,  as  if  to  know  whether  he  approved 
this  specimen  of  wily  deceit,  but  Fawkes  did  not  look 
up,  and  Lord  Manvers  continued,  44  Business  is  not  for 
one  so  young  as  yourself; — go  and  find  my  daughter. 
We  will  require  your  presence  again — but  not  now.” 
Lord  Manvers  ceased,  and  gazed  for  a  moment  on 
Gerald  Lorton’s  noble  brow  as  he  stood  unsuspiciously 
before  him,  and  he  stepped  forward  te  open  the  door, 
saying, 44  Lorton  !— can  I  trust  you  1” 

44  Yes !”  was  the  answer.  44 1  would  not  betray  you 
even  on  the  scafTold !” 

44Good!”  said  Lord  Manvers,  and  he  closed  and 
bolted  the  hall-door.  “Now,  Guido,”  said  Manvers, 
throwing  himself  back  in  his  large  arm-chair,  44 1  know 
that  stripling’s  courage,  he  can  serve  our  purpose  well. 
We  must  dupe  him  by  stratagem ;  he  already  knows 
too  much,  for  it  was  but  yester-eye  we  heard  Winter 
speak  of  destroying  that  heretic  and  his  nobles.” 

“Trust  him  not!”  said  Fawkes  sullenly,  44 he  has  a 
Protestant’s  eye,  and  I  like  not  his  open  forehead,  or  his 
proud  curled  lip.  By  our  Lady,  I  would  not  trust  him  !” 

44 Guido,  he  shall  be  told !”  exclaimed  Manvers,  “mark 
me,  he  can  serve  me  a  good  turn,  or  if  I  trust  him  not 
our  purpose  and  intent  will  be  frustrated.  Zesmond 
is  even  now  dying!  Yes,”  continued  Manvers,  “and 
unless  some  one  quickly  supply  his  place,  all  is  at  an 
end.” 

44  Well — what  can  that  boy  do !”  asked  Fawkes, 
impatiently. 

44  Much ; — he  must  start  for  London  to-morrow  with 
money,  to  purchase  the  house  my  friends  have  taken, 


and  also  be  the  bearer  of  despatches  to  Catesby  and 
Percy ;  and,  above  all,  we  must  keep  him  from  Emily, 
or,  by  my  faith !  young  Harrington  will  not  gain  his 
bride,  and  he  comes  to-morrow.” 

“Ah!  I  see,”  said  Fawkes,  raising  his  dark  eyes, 
44  and  she  is  the  price  of  Harrington’s  share  in  this 
project — good.  I  approve  your  plot.”  And  here  the 
conversation  ended.  Manvers  resumed  his  scroll,  and 
Guido  walked  stealthily  away. 

During  this  conversation,  a  different  scene  was 
passing  in  a  distant  part  of  the  building,  between 
Emily  Manvers  and  Gerald  Lorton,  who  had  long 
sought  for  an  interview  with  his  idol,  and  he  now 
found  her  alone.  “Gerald!”  she  exclaimed,  as  he 
entered  the  apartment,  and  arose  to  greet  him ; 44  Gerald, 
I  have  watched  for  you  this  long  weary  day,  and  now 
you  are  so  late,  and  I  am  so  miserable.  Oh !  Gerald — 
my  heart  will  break,”  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

“Emily,  you  are  ill,”  he  said,  leading  her  to  a  chair, 
“or  something  has  happened; — what  can  distress  you?” 

44  My  father,”  sobbed  the  wretched  girl, 44  has  betrothed 
me  to  George  Harrington,  and  I  love  him  not ;  yet  he 
will  not  listen  to  me,  plead  as  I  will.” 

44  By  all  that  is  sacred  you  shall  not  wed  him !” 
exclaimed  Gerald  Lorton,  44 1  will  die  before  you  are 
his  bride.  No! — by  heaven!  1  will  see  him  a  cold 
corpse  at  my  feet  before  he  shall  call  Emily  Manvers 
wife.” 

A  flush  overspread  the  pale  cheek  of  the  weeping  girl 
as  she  gazed  on  the  animated  Lorton,  but  the  knowledge 
that  he  loved  her  brought  also  the  conviction  that  she 
had  yet  a  deeper  wound  to  inflict.  44  Be  calm,  Gerald, 
I  entreat — be  calm ;  I  have  more  to  tell ;  my  tale  is  not 
long,  but  it  must  be  told,  or  else  you  cannot  aid  me. 
Gerald !  listen,  and  then  leave  me  to  quiet  reflection.” 
The  agitated  young  man  paused  in  his  hurried  walk, 
which  he  had  commenced  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
threw  himself  beside  the  beautiful  girl,  little  dreaming 
that  in  a  few  moments  more  and  his  peace  of  mind  was 
gone  for  ever.  44  Gerald,  my  brother — my  dear  friend,” 
at  length  said  Emily,  with  an  attempt  at  calmness,  “you 
know  how  I  have  trusted  you, — you  will  not  betray  me 
now  ?”  he  pressed  her  hand, and  she  proceeded,  “months 
since  I  went  to  reside  with  my  aunt  Lady  Digby,  and 
at  her  house  I  met  the  noble  and  elegant  Lord  Mon- 
teagle ;  he  came  day  after  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  we 
sat  together,  Gerald ;  I  know  not  how  my  heart  was 
won,  but,  oh  !  if  maiden  ever  loved  a  being  fondly,  it  is 
I, — and  if  there  is  a  creature  worthy  of  love,  it  is  Mon- 
teagle.  Now,  Gerald,”  added  Emily,  as  she  covered 
her  beautiful  face  with  her  handkerchief,  44 1  have  told 
my  folly,  but  as  my  last  request,  I  beseech  you  to  hear 
me,  and  grant  my  prayer.” 

44  Speak,  Miss  Manvers,”  answered  Lorton,  his  whole 
frame  convulsed  with  suppressed  feeling,  “speak — I 
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will  fulfil  your  wishes,  if  they  cost  me  my  life,  for  that 
is  worthless  now.  I  lived  but  for  you — for  you  I  will 
die ;  only  tell  me  you  look  upon  me  as  a  brother,  and, 
if  I  cannot  claim  a  warmer  feeling,  yet  let  me  cherish 
and  deserve  that  one.” 

“It  is  yours* — dear  Gerald,*’  she  said,  “a  sister’s 
warmest  love ;  but,  oh !  something  tells  me  Monteagle 
is  in  danger.  I  know  that  my  father  is  linked  with 
desperate  men,  and  he  is  Monteagle’s  sworn  foe ; — then, 
Gerald,  I  beseech  you,  if  it  is  in  your  power,  save  him 
from  destruction — save  him,  as  you  value  the  blessing 
of  a  sinful  girl — save  Monteagle  from  danger  and  from 
death.  Gerald,  will  you  do  this?  and  all  will  yet  be 
well,”  she  passionately  exclaimed,  and  uttering  a  fer¬ 
vent  blessing  on  Gerald’s  head,  the  warm-hearted  girl 
rushed  from  the  apartment  to  seek  the  solitude  of  her 
own  chamber, — but  Gerald  L orton  was  an  altered  and 
broken-hearted  man. 

Two  hours  passed  on,  and  he  had  not  moved,  when 
Fawkes  glided  in,  and  beckoned  him  to  follow  where 
he  should  guide.  The  traitor  spoke  not,  but,  pointing 
to  a  flight  of  stairs,  urged  Lorton  down,  and  entered  a 
long,  dark  chamber.  There  sat  Lord  Man  vers,  Winter, 
and  Lord  Harrington.  A  few  set  words  were  uttered 
by  Lord  Man  vers,  and  the  oath  administered,  but  his 
victim  neither  saw  nor  felt  the  importance  of  their  oaths. 
A  smile  played  over  his  pale  features  as  he  grasped  the 
pen,  which  added  his  name  to  that  odious  list,  and  as 
he  glanced  rapidly  over  it,  and  saw  Lord  Monteagle’s 
name  was  not  among  them,  the  promise  he  had  made 
to  Emily  crossed  his  mind,  and  he  determined  to  save 
the  young  nobleman.  The  initiation  was  over,  and  the 
only  son  of  a  fond  and  affectionate  mother  had  become 
a  traitor  and  an  assassin. 

Daybreak  saw  Gerald  Lorton  on  his  way  to  London, 
with  many  good  wishes  for  his  safety  and  success,  but 
disappointment  had  rendered  him  cold  and  callous. 
Desperate  views  entered  his  mind,  and  the  last  sparks 
of  virtue  and  principle  were  quelled  beneath  the  torrent 
of  hideous  thoughts  and  overwhelming  reproaches  which 
filled  his  tortured  breast. 

A  fortnight  passed  on,  and  the  day  for  completing  the 
treason  was  close  at  hand,  when,  during  one  of  those 
dark  foggy  days  which  visit  England  in  November,  a 
man,  enveloped  in  a  dark  horseman’s  cloak,  and  shrouded 
in  a  black  velvet  cap,  which  almost  concealed  his  face, 
walked  hurriedly  through  the  streets,  and  looked  anx¬ 
iously  at  each  house  as  he  passed  along,  seemingly 
distracted  with  care  or  anxiety,  but  evidently  on  some 
errand  of  more  than  ordinary  importance.  At  length  his 
walk  ended,  and  he  approached  a  magnificent  mansion, 
and  drew  a  letter  from  his  pocket.  “  Give  this  to  your 
master,  Lord  Monteagle,  sirrah,”  said  he  to  a  valet, 
who  opened  the  door,  “  instantly  on  your  peril  or  evil 
will  happen  to  you.”  The  man  stood  a  moment  about 


to  answer,  but  it  was  too  late — the  messenger  was  gone, 
and  he  remained  alone,  looking  down  the  long,  dark 
street  with  the  letter  in  his  hand.  Creeping  back 
through  the  city  with  a  weary  step  and  broken  heart, 
the  bearer  of  that  letter  at  length  reached  a  small 
miserable  tavern  on  London  Bridge,  and,  for  a  few 
moments,  stood  as  if  reluctant  to  enter,  but  he  conquered 
his  aversion,  and  asked  the  hostess  for  a  room. 

“  The  attic  is  good  enough  for  such  as  you,”  said  the 
Dame,  contemptuously  glancing  at  his  splashed  dress. 
“  Go  up,  and  see  yourself.” 

The  stranger  mechanically  obeyed  her,  walked  up  the 
narrow  staircase,  closed  the  door  of  a  wretched-looking 
room,  and  sat  down.  A  flood  of  tears  fell  from  his 
half-closed  eyes,  as  he  laid  his  head  against  the  dark 
wall,  and,  giving  way  to  his  grief,  commenced  a  long 
prayer,  drawing  from  his  bosom  a  lock  of  dark  silken 
hair,  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  “  God  bless  you,  my 
Emily,”  he  said,  “  and  you,  too,  my  poor  mother.  God 
forgive  your  unworthy  son ;  but,  oh !  if  ought  can 
sweeten  death,  it  is  the  recollection  of  one  act  of  mercy. 
Yes — Monteagle  is  saved.  I  have  saved  him  from 
death.”  Here  the  speaker  paused,  and  looked  for  a 
moment  on  the  point  of  his  bright  stiletto,  then  drew 
his  finger  across  the  blade,  and  plunged  it  into  his 
breast.  A  stream  of  dark  red  blood  streamed  from  the 
wound,  and  the  once  happy  Geiald  Lorton,  the  virtuous 
and  the  good,  lay  dead  on  the  floor — a  suicide  and  a 
traitor. 

Need  I  add  more,  the  contents  of  that  letter  are  well 
known,  the  success  of  that  plot,  and  its  happy  termina¬ 
tion  ;  but  if  a  thought  shall  come  across  my  readers  as 
to  what  saved  the  country  from  destruction,  I  will  tell 
them — Woman’s  Love. 

H.  J.  B. 


SONNET. 

BY  ED  W  A  ED  J.  POETEE. 

THE  FADIIfQ  BEAUTY. 

But  gaze  upon  those  soft,  dark  eyes,  whose  light 
Seems  drawn  from  some  celestial  source  on  high, — 
And  on  that  brow  so  beautifully  bright, 

Around  which  float  those  gleams  so  exquisite. 

We  own  them  gifts  of  gladness  from  the  sky, 

Lent  to  illume — as  the  pale  stars  that  lie 
Silently  twining  o’er  the  brows  of  night 
Their  dewy  garlands— earth’s  lone  ecstasy, — 

And  linger  o’er  those  waves  of  raven  hair. 

That  fling  soft  shadows,  as  each  darkling  tress 
Rolls  o’er  that  pale  cheek’s  glowing  loveliness, 

And  folds  that  neck  inexplicably  fair, — 

And  sigh  to  think  how  soon  the  tomb’s  damp  air 
So  much  of  heavenly  brightness  will  caress. 
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THE  COTTAGE  HOME. 

BY  MRS.  J.  W.  MERCUR.  ’ 

On!  thou  hast  return’d  to  thy  lov’d  cottage  home, 

And  it  breathes  forth*  a  welcome,  to  thee  and  thine  own ; 

A  welcome  to  tempt  thee  no  longer  to  stray. 

Afar  from  the  scenes  of  this  lov’d  home  away. 

But  thou  hast  been  blest!  in  thy  wand’rings  afar, 

Thou  hast  caught  the  bright  radiance  of  health’s  beaming 
star ; 

And  the  bloom  of  thy  cheek,  and  light  of  thine  eye, 

Are  the  bright  signets  set  of  its  victory. 

And  thou  too  wert  blest  with  full  many  a  friend, 

Who  sought  thee  where’er  thy  lone  footsteps  did  tend ; 
And  with  many  a  bright  and  cherish’d  lov’d  smile ; 

Did  oft  the  lone  hours  of  thy  absence  beguile. 

But  oh!  were  their  smiles  like  the  smiles  ye  have  met  ? 
From  those  fair  sunny  brows  where  the  signets  all  set ; 

Of  affection  whose  lendrils*have  root  in  the  heart, 

And  for  thee  from  earth’s  coldness  a  feeling  apart  ? 

Oh  no!  for  their  language  breath’d  not  of  the  soul ; 

As  breath’d  those  bright  smiles  ’ncath  affections  control, 
Yet  they  were  belov’d,  they  were  cherish’d  by  thee, 

As  radiant  stars  upon  life’s  lonely  sea. 

But  would  they  still  there  ever  radiant  shine, 

Should  a  cloud  chance  to  darken  that  fair  brow  of  thine ; 
Oh,  no!  they  would  sink  beneath  life’s  troubled  breast; 
Nor  shed  their  bright  lustre  whore  sorrow  found  rest. 

But  thou  hast  returned !  where  those  ever  will  find, 

The  lov’d,  and  the  cherish’d,  the  true  and  the  kind ; 

Whose  smiles  would  still  greet  thee  should  fate  darkly 
low’r, 

And  cull  from  thy  bright  path  each  fragrant  flower. 

Then  wander  no  more  from  this  dear  cottage  home, 

Oh !  leave  not  its  lov’d  hearth  for  others  to  roam ; 

For  dim  grow  its  bright  fires  when  thou  art  away, 

And  all  save  affection  is  marked  with  decay. 

Rude  time  will  work^hanges  on  each  lofty  brow, 

Will  snatch  the  bright  tresses  that  circle  them  now, 

Will  steal  from  the  dark  eye  the  brightness  of  youth, 

But  cannot,  oh !  cannot,  affection  and  truth. 

Then  linger  around  the  lov’d  haunts  of  thy  home, 

And  leave  not  its  friends  for  friends  foreign  to  roam* 

And  the  changes  of  time  will  still  leave  unto  thee 
Hearts  that  wjll  love  on  through  eternity’s  sea. 


Miss  Sebowick.* — Miss  Sedgwick  is  a  jewel  of  a 
writer.  We  qdmire  her  works,  but  admiration  is  not 
predominately  sensitive — we  love  them  even  more  than 
we  admire  them.  There  is  a  kindly  feeling  and  a 
domestic  charm  about  them,  and  they  ought  to  form  a 
portion  of  every  man’s  library  who  loves  his  children 
and  lives  happy  with  his  wife. 


THE  GENIUS  OF  BRAINARD.* 

The  publication  of  this  volume  has  injured  rather 
than  advanced  the  reputation  of  Brainard,  and  he  has 
no  reason  to  thank  the  compiler  for  what  has  been 
called  “  a  tardy  act  of  justice.”  Hitherto  the  poet  has 
been  known  as  the  author  of  several  fine  pieces,  but 
this  collection  holds  him  up  to  the  world  as  the  writer 
of  some  hundred  indifferent  ones.  We  condemn  the 
whole  affair.  We  condemn  the  book,  we  condemn  the 
compiler,  we  condemn  the  publisher,  and  we  condemn 
whomsoever  of  the  public  may  praise  the  book  as  a 
whole.  The  volume  answers,  however,  one  good  pur¬ 
pose — it  enables  a  critic  more  fully  to  appreciate  the 
genius  of  Brainard.  But  so  far  as  the  popular  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  poet  is  concerned  the  book  should  have  been 
left  unpublished. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not  attack  the 
genius  of  Brainard.  This  book  has  not  induced  us  to 
think  less  highly  of  the  poet,  but  on  the  contrary  has 
given  us  an  insight  into  his  character  which  we  never 
enjoyed  before.  Yet  such  will  not  be  the  general 
impression  produced  by  this  volume.  The  public,  as 
a  public,  will  come  to  a  different  conclusion,  for  as  it 
is  apt  to  judge  every  thing  by  the  mass,  it  will  deny 
that  a  man  who  writes  a  hundred  indifferent  and  only 
a  few  good  poems,  can  be  a  genius.  We  have  evdry 
reasonable  respect  for  the  public,  but  it  has  one  pecu¬ 
liarity  which,  for  the  present  occasion,  must  be  borne 
in  mind — it  rarely  thinks  deeply.  It  is  like  a  wayfaring 
man  who  reads  while  he  runs.  It  is  very  apt,  therefore, 
to  form  a  wrong  judgment  on  matters  that  lie  a  little 
out  of  the  common  way ;  and  to  conclude  that  the  poet, 
in  the  case  we  have  cited,  owes  his  popularity  to  luck 
rather  than  to  merit  The  public  will  say  that  a  man 
who  is  really  a  genius  can  write  a  good  poem  more  than 
one  in  every  ten  efforts.  And  on  a  cursory  view  of  the 
subject  the  public  would  seem  td  be  in  the  right  But 
a  little  reflection  would  open  up  new  facts  that  might 
altogether  vary  our  judgment,  or  at  least  modify  it  in 
many  important  particulars.  Such  is  the  case  now.  A 
glance  at  the  genius  of  Brainard  will  explain  our  posi¬ 
tion. 

Brainard  was  a  man  whom  we  know  by  his  works 
nearly  as  well  as  if  we  had  met  him  personally.  His 
character  had  almost  the  simplicity  of  that  of  a  child. 
He  was  frank,  trusting,  affectionate — endowed  with 
great  sensibility,  and  little  fitted  to  cope  with  the  hardy 
details  of  life — pensive,  gentle,  truthful  and  retired.  His 
depression  of  spirits,  especially  in  his  later  years,  wras 
great;  and  tinged  every  thing  he  regarded  with  a  melan¬ 
choly  hue.  The  very  mirthfulness  which  he  sometimes 
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exhibited  was  the  offspring  of  his  malady.  But  his 
melancholy,  unlike  that  of  Byroh,  did  not  find  vent  in 
maledictions  against  his  fellows,  in  sneers  at  the  purity 
of  human  nature,  in  impious  repinings  at  his  lot. 
His  heart  bled  for  the  miseries  of  others  rather  than 
for  himself.  This  feeling,  united  to  his  extreme  sen¬ 
sitiveness,  gives  a  character  to  his  whole  poetry,  and 
reveals  to  us  Brainard  the  man  in  all  his  artless  sim¬ 
plicity.  This  brings  us  to  notice  the  want  of  art  in 
Brainard’s  poem. 

Brainard  was  no  artist — that  is  he  did  not  understand 
how  to  make  the  most  of  his  genius;  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  has  been  that  his  really  good  poems  were  written 
by  accident  rather  than  with  “malice  aforethought” 
We  do  not  know  that  we  make  ourselves  exactly  clear, 
but  our  position  is,  that  genius  will  rarely  produce  a 
fine  poem,  unless  that  genius  is  directed  by  artistical 
skill;  and  that  just  in  proportion  as  this  skill  is  increased 
will  be  the  merit  of  the  poem.  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost 
could  never  have  been  written,  if  its  author  had  not 
gathered  a  thousand  stores  of  learning  to  enrich  his 
work,  besides  acquiring  the  management  of  the  incidents 
from  a  study  of  the  great  epics  of  every  age  and  tongue. 
The  later  poems  of  Bums  are  his  best,  because  they  are 
the  result  of  study  as  well  as  of  inherent  genius.  To 
apply  these  principles  to  the  case  of  Brainard.  He  had 
genius  unquestionably,  and  some  artistical  skill;  but, 
comparatively  speaking  be  was  almost  destitute  of  the 
latter.  If  ever  a  man  wrote  from  pure  inspiration  that 
man  was  Brainard.  There  is  nothing  like  artifice  about 
his  poems.  You  can  see  through  them  into  the  heart 
of  the  writer  as  distinctly  as  one  can  sec  the  pebbles  at 
the  bottom  of  a  quiet  pool.  They  are  not  the  result  of 
elaborate  art  like  a  painting  of  a  French  school,  but  the 
bold  dashes  produced  by  a  Raphael  in  a  moment  of 
inspiration.  They  are  simple,  truthful  and  eloquent, 
full  of  natural  imagery,  abounding  in  quiet  and  pensive 
thoughts.  A  writer  of  this  character  will  often  write  a 
dozen  stanzas,  and  have  but  one  really  good  verse  among 
the  whole,  or  he  will  compose  a  score  of  poems  of  which 
not  more  than  four  or  five  will  be  worthy  of  preservation. 
And  so  long  as  a  poet  writes  without  regard  to  the  rules 
of  art  he  will  write  with  these  varying  and  uncertain 
results.  He  may,  and  often  will  be  successful ;  but  this 
success  will  be  altogether  a  matter  of  chance.  A  man 
might  almost  as  well  expect  to  produce  a  fine  painting 
without  having  first  studied  the  art ,  as  a  poet  imagine 
he  can  write  a  poem,  and  yet  be  indifferent  to  the  pre¬ 
cepts  which  are  in  common  practice  with  the  craft. 
It  is  of  no  use  that  Homer,  Virgil,  and  a  score  of 
others  have  written,  if  no  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from 
analyzing  their  works  and  discovering  the  principles  on 
which  these  great  poets  proceeded.  Wherever  a  man 
produces  a  fine  poem  he  does  it  according  to  certain  fixed 
rules,  and  although  he  may  be  ignorant  of  these  rules, 


he  follows  them  unconsciously  for  the  time,  just  as  an 
uneducated  orator  will  sometimes  rival  a  Demosthenes  by 
stumbling  blindly  on  the  principles  which  the  immortal 
Grecian  followed  in  his  fine  orations.  In  short  both 
oratory  and  poetry  may  be  reduced  to  a  system.  We 
have  only  to  analyze  them,  to  find  out  the  rules  which 
should  guide  us  either  in  writing  the  oration  or  the 
poem.  It  is  true  that  no  one  but  a  man  of  genius,  even 
with  the  utmost  artistical  skill,  can  become  either  a 
Demosthenes  or  a  Milton;  but  neither  can  a  man  of 
genius,  without  these  aids,  rise  above  a  Patrick  Henry 
or  a  Hogg.  There  is  this  difference,  too,  perceptible 
betwixt  the  mere  man  of  genius,  and  the  poet  who  adds 
to  his  inborn  qualifications  a  thorough  skill  in  his  art, 
that  the  former  may  continually  be  writing  bad  poems 
while  the  latter  never  will — that  the  one  will  succeed 
only  by  accident,  the  other  to  a  certainty.  The  art  of 
poetry  is  reducible  to  an  almost  mathematical  problem ; 
for  if  certain  powers  are  used  according  to  certain  rules 
a  certain  effect  must  be  produced.  There  is  not  a  bad 
line  in  the  Deserted  Village — and  whyl  Because 
Goldsmith  was  a  consummate  artist  Shakspeare’s 
Macbeth  is  full  of  faults — and  whyl  Because  the 
great  dramatic  poet  of  England  was  relatively  to  Gold¬ 
smith  no  artist  at  all.  Yet  Shakspeare  was,  without 
question,  the  greatest  genius.  We  do  not  now  speak  of 
the  schools  of  the  two  men,  for  we  draw  no  comparison 
betwixt  that  of  him  of  Avon  and  that  of  the  “merry 
fellow”  Oliver. 

Brainard  belonged  to  that  class  which  may  be  called 
inart istical  i  and  when  we  have  said  this  we  have 
unriddled  the  whole  secret  of  the  prevalence  of  bad 
poems  in  this  volume.  He  wrote  only  when  his  feel¬ 
ings  forced  him — he  wrote  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
— he  wrote  carelessly,  hurriedly  and  waywardly,  and 
we  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  he  wrote  badly.  The  wonder  is  that  he  ever  wrote 
well. 

There  is  another  thing  that  made  the  matter  worse. 
Brainard  was  an  editor  and  wrote  for  his  own  paper. 
Many  of  his  pieces  were  thrown  off  wliile  the  press  was 
waiting  for  copy,  were  published  in  equal  haste,  and 
were  never  afterward  corrected.  Yet  these  poems  the 
compiler  has  had  the  folly  to  reprint  in  the  present 
volume.  If  the  reputation  of  Brainard  is  not  damned 
forever  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  this  sapient  editor. 
Heaven  save  us  from  the  kind-hearted  acts  of  indiscreet 
friends ! 

But  in  spite  of  all  Uiis,  Brainard  will  still  be  popular. 
The  very  want  of  art  in  his  poems,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem  after  what  we  have  said,  will  endear  him  to 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  But  then  his  reputation  will 
be  confined  to  about  a  dozen  poems,  and  the  paradox  is 
explained  when  we  consider  that  these  poems  are  just 
such  poems  as  Erainard  would  have  written  had  he 
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been  a  great  poetical  artist — poems  in  which  ease,  truth¬ 
fulness  and  grace  would  have  appeared  to  be  spontaneous, 
although  the  result,  like  a  speech  of  Demosthenes,  of  the 
most  consummate  art  In  that  case  the  public  would 
have  been  charmed  by  a  simplicity  which  they  thought 
natural:  now  they  are  delighted  with  a  truthfulness 
which  is  really  what  it  appears  to  be.  In  both  cases  we 
have  the  same  result,  but  produced  by  very  different 
means.  Perhaps  the  honest  portion  of  the  public  will 
like  Brainard  all  the  better  because  he  has  not  deceived 
ns ;  but  the  critic  will  be  very  apt  to  say  that  the  poet, 
had  he  acted  less  frankly,  would  have  produced  more 
fine  poems.  The  genius  of  Brainard  did  much ;  but  his 
genius  properly  disciplined  would  have  done  far  more. 

There  is  a  poem  in  the  volume  before  us  which 
strikingly  illustrates  our  view  of  the  genius  of  Brainard 
— we  allude  to  the  one  on  page  104,  entitled  “  Extracts 
from  New  Year’s  Verses  for  1825.”  This  poem  was 
no  doubt  written  hurriedly,  and  with  not  the  remotest 
idea  of  its  being  collected  in  a  volume.  It  was  a  fugi¬ 
tive  piece,  written  for  a  fugitive  occasion.  Accordingly, 
as  a  whole ,  it  is  very  unequal,  but  yet  it  contains  one 
thought  which  proves  the  author  to  be  a  man  of  genius. 
Our  readers  will  know,  at  once,  that  we  refer  to  these 
verses. 

“That  silent,  moonlight  march  to  Bunker  Hill, 

With  spades,  and  swords,  bold  hearts  and  ready  bands, 

That  Spartan  step  without  their  flutes.” 

Yet,  in  this  very  poem,  a  few  verses  before,  occurs 
the  following.  The  author  is  speaking  of  the  Yankees. 

“  Adventurous,  cunning,  tough,  and  brave, 
Shrewd  and  inquisitive ;  they  know  their  P’s 
And  Q’8.  They  know  to  earn  and  get  and  save — ” 

In  the  Maniac’s  Song,  a  poem  which  as  a  whole  is 
not  above  mediocrity,  we  meet  with  a  thought  that 
reveals  the  man  of  genius,  as  it  were,  by  a  flash  of 
lightning.  We  allude  to  the  concluding  lines  of  the 
following  stanzas. 

“  Now  I  have  lost  my  blooming  health, 

And  joy,  and  hope,  no  more  abide ; 

And  wildering  fancies  come  hy  stealth , 

Like  moonlight  on  a  shifting  tide.” 

The  poems  of  Brainard  are  full  of  such  illustrations, 
but  our  limits  preclude  us  from  adducing  other  examples. 
Contenting  ourselves  with  these  two  we  pass  on  to  shew 
by  the  quotation  of  a  few  of  his  poems  in  extenso ,  the 
grace,  truthfulness,  melancholy,  nature,  and  other  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  this  poet.  We  shall  do  this,  at  the  risk 
of  presenting  poems  which  are  already  familiar,  but 
some  may  have  read  them  carelessly  and  without  stop¬ 
ping  to  analyze  them,  while  others,  who  have  studied 
their  characteristics  will  easily  forgive  a  repetition  of 
these  fine  poems.  And  first  for  the  Epiuthalmium,  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  extreme  grace  and 
naturalness  of  Brainard. 


“  I  saw  two  clouds  at  morning. 

Tinged  with  the  rising  sun ; 

And  in  the  dawn  they  floated  on. 

And  mingled  into  one: 

I  thought  that  morning  cloud  was  blest. 

It  moved  so  sweetly  to  the  west  . 

I  saw  two  summer  currents. 

Flow  smoothly  to  their  meeting. 

And  join  their  course,  with  silent  force. 

In  peace  each  other  greeting : 

Calm  was  their  course  through  banks  of  green, 
While  dimpling  eddies  played  between. 

Such  be  your  gentle  motion. 

Till  life’s  last  pulse  shall  beat ; 

Like  summer’s  beam,  and  summer’s  stream. 

Float  on,  in  joy,  to  meet 
A  calmer  sea,  where  storms  shall  cease — 

A  purer  sky,  where  all  is  peace.” 

The  gentleness,  the  child-like  simplicity  of  Brainard 
is  finely  illustrated  by  a  little  poem,  entitled  “  The 
Nosegay,”  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  a  young  girl. 
We  cannot  restrain  ourselves  from  quoting  it. 

“  I  ’ll  pull  a  bunch  of  buds  and  flowers, 

And  tie  a  ribbon  round  them. 

If  you ’ll  but  think  in  your  lonely  hours. 

Of  the  sweet  little  girl  that  bound  them. 

I  ’ll  cull  the  earliest  that  put  forth, 

And  those  that  last  the  longest ; 

And  buds  that  boast  the  fairest  birth 
Shall  cling  to  the  stem  that ’s  strongest. 

I  *ve  run  about  the  garden  walks. 

And  searched  among  the  dew,  sir ; — 

These  fragrant  flowjers,  these  tender  stalks, 

I  ’ve  plucked  them  all  for  you,  sir. 

So  here ’s  your  bunch  of  buds  and  flowers, 

And  here ’s  the  ribbon  round  them  ; 

And  here  to  cheer  your  saddened  hours. 

Is  the  sweet  little  girl  that  bound  them. 

We  cannot  pass  the  following  fine  poem  “to  the 
dead.” 

“  How  many  now  are  dead  to  me 
That  live  to  others  yet ! 

How  many  are  alive  to  me 
Who  crumble  in  their  graves,  nor  see 
That  sick’ning,  sinking  look  which  we 
Till  dead  can  ne’er  forget. 

Beyond  the  blue  seas,  far  away. 

Most  wretchedly  alone, 

One  died  in  prison — far  away, 

Where  stone  on  stone  shut  out  the  day, 

And  never  hope,  or  comfort’s  ray 
In  his  lone  dungeon  shone. 

Dead  to  the  world,  alive  to  me ; 

Though  months  and  years  have  passed, 

In  a  long  hour,  his  sigh  to  me 
Comes  like  the  hum  of  some  wild  bee, 

And  then  his  form  and  face  I  see 
As  when  I  saw  him  last. 

And  one  with  a  bright  lip,  and  cheeks, 

And  eye,  is  dead  to  me. 

How  pale  the  bloom  of  his  pmooth  cheek 
His  lip  was  cold — it  would  not  speak ; 

His  heart  was  dead,  for  it  did  not  break ; 

And  his  eye,  for  it  did  not  see. 
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Then  for  ihe  living  be  the  tomb, 

*  And  for  the  dead  the  smile ; 

Engrave  oblivion  on  the  tomb 
Of  pulseless  life  and  deadly  bloom — 

Dim  is  such  glare :  but  bright  the  gloom 
Around  the  funeral  pile.” 

The  fine  stanzas  we  shall  now  quote  have  long  been 
deservedly  popular,  and  form  one  of  the  pieces  on  which 
the  fame  of  Brainard  as  a  poet  rests.  There  is  a  way¬ 
wardness  and  melancholy  about  them  which  touches  the 
fancy  and  melts  the  heart 

“  The  dead  leaves  strew  the  forest  walk, 

And  withered  are  the  pale  wild  flowers ; 

The  forest  hangs  black’ning  on  the  stalk, 

The  dew-drops  fell  in  frozen  showers. 

Gone  are  the  Spring’s  green  sprouting  bowers, 
Gone  Summer’s  rich  and  mantling  vines, 

And  Autumn,  with  her  yellow  hours, 

On  hill  and  plain  no  longer  shines. 

I  learned  a  clear  and  wild-toned  note, 

That  rose  and  swelled  from  yonder  tree — 

A  gay  bird,  with  too  sweet  a  throat. 

There  perched  and  raised  her  song  for  me. 

The  winter  comes,  and  where  is  she  ? 

Away — where  summer  wings  will  rove, 

When  birds  are  fresh,  and  every  tree 
Is  vocal  with  the  vows  of  love. 

Too  mild  the  breath  of  southern  sky. 

Too  fresh  the  flower  that  blushes  there, 

The  northern  breeze  that  rushes  by, 

Finds  leaves  too  green,  and  birds  too  fair; 

No  forest  tree  stands  stripped  and  bare, 

No  stream  beneath  the  ice  is  dead, 

No  mountain  top  with  sleety  hair 
Benda  o’er  the  snows  its  reverend  head. 

Go  there,  with  all  the  birds, — and  seek 
A  happier  clime,  with  livelier  flight, 

Kiss,  with  the  sun,  the  evening’s  cheek. 

And  leave  me  lonely  with  the  night. 

— I  ’ll  gaze  upon  the  cold  north  light, 

And  mark  where  all  its  glories  shone — 

See — that  it  all  is  fair  and  bright, 

Feel — that  it  all  is  cold  and  gone.” 

Here  is  a  poem  evincing  a  mirthfulness  combined 
with  a  playfulness  of  manner  which  is  peculiarly  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  man. 

“  ’T  is  a  sweet  stream — and  so,  ’t  is  true,  are  all 
That  undisturbed,  save  by  the  harmless  brawl 
Of  mimic  rapid  or  slight  waterfall, 

Pursue  their  way 

By  mossy  bank,  and  darkly  waving  wood, 

'By  rock,  that  since  the  deluge  fixed  has  stood. 

Showing  to  sun  and  moon  their  crisping  flood 
By  night  and  day. 

But  yet,  there ’s  something  in  its  humble  rank, 
Something  in  its  pure  wave  and  sloping  bank. 

Where  the  deer  sported,  and  the  young  fawn  drank 
With  unscared  look  ; 

There ’s  much  in  its  wild  history,  that  teems 
With  all  that’s  superstitious — and  that  seems 
To  match  our  fancy  and  eke  out  our  dreams, 

'  In  that  small  brook. 

Havoc  has  been  upon  its  peaceful  plain, 

And  blood  has  dropped  there,  like  the  drops  of  rain ; 
The  com  grows  o’er  the  still  graves  of  the  slain — 

And  many  a  quiver, 


Filled  from  the  reeds  that  grew  on  yonder  hill, 

Has  spent  itself  in  carnage.  Now  is  still, 

And  whistling  plough-boys  oft  their  runlets  fill 
From  Salmon  River. 

Here,  say  old  men,  the  Indian  Magi  made 
Their  spells  by  moonlight ;  or  beneath  the  shade 
That  shrouds  sequestered  rock,  or  dark’ning  glade, 

Or  tangled  dell. 

Here  Philip  came,  and  Miantonimo 
And  asked  about  their  fortunes  long  ago, 

As  Saul  to  Endor,  that  her  witch  might  show 
Old  Samuel. 

And  here  the  black  fox  roved,  that  howled  and  shook 
His  thick  tail  to  the  hunters,  by  the  brook 
Where  they  pursued  their  game,  and  him  mistook 
For  earthly  fox  ; 

Thinking  to  shoot  him  like  a  shaggy  bear, 

And  his  soft  peltry,  stripped  and  dressed,  to  wear, 

Or  lay  a  trap,  and  from  his  quiet  lair 
Transfer  him  to  a  box. 

Such  are  the  tales  they  tell.  T  is  hard  to  rhyme 
About  a  little  and  unnoticed  stream, 

That  few  have  heard  of— but  it  is  a  theme 
I  chance  to  love ; 

And  one  day  I  may  tune  my  rye-straw  reed, 

And  whistle  to  the  note  of  many  a  deed 
Done  on  this  river— which,  if  there  be  need, 

I  ’ll  try  to  prove.” 

The  poems  on  “Niagara,”  and  the  “Connecticut 
River,”  are  extensively  known,  and  will  always  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  reputation  of  Brainard.  There  is,  perhaps, 
more  finish  in  the  latter  piece  than  in  any  other  of  the 
productions  of  our  poet.  The  former  has  been  reviewed 
with  some  asperity,  while  at  other  hands  it  has  met  high 
praise.  We  can  see  many  fine  things  in  the  poem,  and 
on  the  whole  rank  it  as  one  of  the  best  of  Brainard’s 
productions. 

W e  here  close  our  notice  of  these  poems.  We  finish, 
however,  with  the  regret  with  which  we  commenced, 
viz — that  this  collection  of  poems  was  ever  made.  Had 
the  choicest  pieces  of  our  poet  been  published  alone,  his 
fame,  among  the  people ,  would  have  stood  higher.  It 
will  yet,  however,  be  enviable.  In  spite  even  of  this 
volume,  the  simplicity  and  truthfulness  of  Brainard  will 
always  commend  him  to  the  popular  ear. 


SONNET  TO - . 

BY  HENRY  B.  HIRST. 

Go  smile  on  him  as  thou  hast  smiled  on  me, 

On  him  who  like  me  never  will  adore  thee, 

Tho’  he  has  twined  his  gilded  fetters  o’er  thee. 
May  his  young  feelings,  girl,  as  fickle  be 
As  April  skies,  or  thy  more  fickle  smile  ; 

That  meteor  lamp  which  lured  roe  from  my  way, 
Beaming  with  promise  of  a  lovely  day. 

Yet  beaming,  false  one,  only  to  beguile. 

I  will  not  curse  thee  when  I  do  recall 
The  happy  hours  when  seated  by  thy  side. 

When  rosy  fancy  painted  thee  my  bride, 

An  airy  castle  doomed  in  grief  to  fall! 

Such  fate  was  mine!  Girl,  tho’  I  may  repine, 

T  is  only  that  the  hand  which  stung  was  thine ! 
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THE  LADY’S 


THE  LIEUTENANT’S  BRIDE. 

BT  ILL  Elf  ASH  TO  If. 

It  was  the  annual  ball  at  West  Point.  The  room 
was  elegantly  decorated  with  flags  hung  in  festoons, 
sabres  formed  into  stars,  and  all  the  other  paraphrenalia 
of  military  glory.  The  floor  was  crowded  with  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy,  of  every  rank,  from  the  midship¬ 
man  and  cadet  upward.  The  military  band  of  the  post 
occupied  the  orchestra.  Never,  perhaps,  has  there  been 
assembled  at  West  Point  a  prouder  assemblage  of  beauty 
than  that  which  then  entranced  the  beholder.  There 
were  dark  brunettes  from  Baltimore ;  golden-haired  Hebes 
from  Charleston;  tall,  stately  beauties  from  Philadelphia; 
gay  belles  from  the  more  ostentatious  New  York;  and 
even  the  fair  blonde  daughters  of  New  England,  with 
their  blue  eyes,  their  clear  complexions,  their  proud 
dignity  of  mien.  But  among  that  brilliant  array  there 
was  one  pre-eminently  beautiful.  Tall  and  shapely  in 
her  figure,  she  moved  through  the  room  with  the  stately 
motion  of  a  swan,  eliciting  admiration  from  every  be¬ 
holder.  Her  dress  was  simple,  yet  costly  and  beautiful. 
It  was  evident  that  the  severest  taste  presided  over  the 
toilette  of  the  fascinating  Ellen  Belvoir ;  for  fascinating 
every  one  felt  her  to  be  who  had  listened,  though  but 
for  a  moment,  to  her  gay  sallies,  or  her  subdued  senti¬ 
ment.  Her  every  look,  word  and  motion  was  grace 
itself.  8hc  possessed  that  rare  combination  of  qualities 
which'  constitutes  the  lady,  in  contra-distinction  to  the 
mere  pretender.  But  it  was  not  her  manners  alone  that 
rendered  her  so.  Her  politeness  was  that  of  the  heart. 
She  was  no  mere  automaton;  she  would  have  been 
equally  as  affable  and  kind  had  she  been  borne  in  a 
cottage.  But  alas!  it  was  the  misfortune  of  Ellen 
Belvoir  to  have  been  bom  of  a  noble  family,  and  she 
had  been  brought  up  with  high  notions  of  the  superiority 
of  blood.  In  this  originated  a  trait  of  her  character 
which  is  shared  by  too  many  of  her  sex — a  scorn  for  all 
who  could  not  trace  their  lineage  to  an  equally  noble 
origin  with  hers.  But  now,  surrounded  by  admirers, 
and  excited  by  the  gay  scene  around,  even  Ellen  Belvoir 
had  for  the  moment  forgotten  her  prejudices. 

“  Who  is  that  elegant  man  1”  she  said  to  her  cousin, 
during  an  intermission  betwixt  the  sets,  glancing  toward 
a  noble-looking  officer  in  the  uniform  of  a  captain  in  the 
army,  “  he  has  been  in  tho  room  a  full  half  hour,  and 
yet  he  has  not  asked  to  be  introduced  to  me.  I  declare,” 
she  added  gaily,  “I  am  quite  piqued  at  his  indifference.” 

“  Ah !  coz,  you  will  make  him  repent  of  it  yet,” 
laughingly  replied  her  cousin,  “  or  I  mistake  your  sex. 
But  see,  he  is  coming  this  way.  He  is  an  old  messmate 
of  mine,  and  I  will  introduce  him — ah !  Captain  Stanley 
— glad  to  see  you,”  and  advancing  from  Ellen’s  side, 
Jier  cousin  grasped  the  hand  of  the  approaching  officer. 


The  salutation  was  warmly  returned,  and  for  a  while  the 
two  friends  were  engaged  in  talking  of  the  events  that 
had  transpired  to  each  since  they  last  met.  At  length, 
Stanley’s  eyes  happened  to  fall  on  the  Spiritual  face  of 
Miss  Belvoir,  and  from  their  look  of  admiration  her 
cousin  knew  at  once  that  an  introduction  would  be 
considered  a  favor.  He  accordingly  presented  the 
young  officer  to  Ellen,  and,  after  a  few  remarks,  saun¬ 
tered  across  the  room,  leaving  his  cousin  and  Stanley 
together. 

What  is  so  favorable  to  love  as  a  gay  ball-room  ?  and 
what  ball-room  is  so  dangerous  as  that  of  West  Point1 
Both  Ellen  and  8tanley  were  soon  lost  to  every  thing 
except  each  other.  They  danced  together  and  prome¬ 
naded  in  company,  until  they  become  the  objects  of 
whispered  though  general  remark.  Before  the  festivities 
of  the  evening  had  terminated,  it  was  universally  gos- 
sipped  about  that  the  beautiful  Miss  Belvoir,  and  the 
hitherto  heart-free  Captain  Stanley  had  fallen  mutually 
in  love.  Some  affected  to  sneer  at  it,  some  wondered 
how  it  di4  happen ;  but  all  agreed  that  the  two  were 
the  finest  couple  in  the  room,  and  were  admirably  fitted 
for  each  other. 

The  gossip  of  a  ball-room  was,  for  once,  right. 
Ellen  Belvoir  had  passed  three  winters  since  her 
coming  out  without  meeting  with  any  one  to  subdue 
her  virgin  heart;  but  from  the  first  moment  she  saw 
Stanley  she  felt  a  strange  interest  in  him.  His  gallant 
bearing,  his  polished  manners,  his  fine  conversational 
powers,  and  above  all  a  certain  frankness  of  deportment 
toward  her  so  different  from  the  sickening  flattery  daily 
poured  into  her  ears,  appealed  at  once  to  her  fancy,  and 
soon  subdued  her  judgment.  She  felt  that  Stanley  was 
one  to  whom  she  could  look  up,  and  she  knew  that  only 
such  a  character  could  possess  her  love.  His  eloquent 
tones  vibrated  in  her  ears  long  after  they  had  parted  for 
the  night,  and  even  in  her  dreams  she  saw  his  manly 
form  bending  admiringly  over  her. 

Stanley  had  been  equally  charmed  with  his  .partner. 
Years  had  elapsed  since  he  had  been  appointed  to  one 
of  the  stations  on  the  far  west,  and  during  that  period 
he  had  been  completely  excluded  from  refined  female 
society.  He  occupied  the  time  in  picturing  to  himself 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  being  such  as  he  could  choose  for  a 
wife.  On  his  return  to  the  east  he  had  met  many 
lovely  beings,  whose  attractions  his  friends  thought  him 
incapable  of  resisting ;  but  nearly  a  year  had  passed,  and 
he  appeared  even  less  susceptible  than  on  his  return. 
He  had  sought  in  vain  to  realize  his  romantic  dreams, 
and  finding  it  impossible,  was  content  to  enjoy  the 
reputation  of  a  confirmed  bachelor.  Now,  however,  he 
thought  he  had  met  the  divinity  which  he  had  so  long 
adored  in  secret,  for,  in  Ellen  Belvoir,  he  fancied  he 
saw  every  trait  which  he  sought  to  have  in  a  wife.  As 
he  became  more  intimate  with  the  lovely  girl,  he  grew 
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more  confirmed  in  this  first  impression ;  and,  after  a 
fortnight’s  sojourn  at  West  Point,  where  Miss  Belvoir 
had  been  passing  the  summer,  Stanley  became  com¬ 
pletely  in  love.  Nor  was  Ellen  less  enamored  of  the 
young  officer,  whose  gallant  bearing  attracted  every  eye, 
and  whose  services  in  the  field  had  already  won  for  him 
an  enviable  name.  When,  therefore,  Stanley  proposed 
for  her  hand,  Ellen  accepted  it,  for  she  was  an  orphan, 
an  heiress,  and  already  in  possession  of  her  property. 
It  was  arranged  that  the  marriage  should  take  place  the 
ensuing  winter. 

The  lovers  at  length  parted,  but  only  for  two  short 
months,  preparatory  to  their  marriage.  Business  called 
the  lieutenant  to  Washington,  while  his  affianced  bride, 
accompanied  by  her  cousin,  returned  to  Boston,  by  the 
way  of  Albany. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  hot,  sultry  day  that  the  car¬ 
riage  in  which  they  travelled  drew  up  at  a  neat  public 
house,  in  one  of  those  quiet  villages  which  are  scattered 
through  Massachusetts.  They  had  journeyed  the  whole 
day  through  the  mountains,  and  the  sight  of  the  white 
inn,  with  its  green  Venetian  shutters,  and  its  pretty 
garden  in  the  rear,  all  betokening  the  tidiness  of  the 
owner,  was  peculiarly  refreshing  to  the  travellers.  The 
pleasant  looking  widow  lady  who  met  them  at  the  door, 
increased  their  delight  with  the  place. 

“  A  sweet  village,  you  have  here,”  said  the  gentleman 
on  alighting,  as  he  followed  the  landlady  to  a  small  but 
exquisitely  neat  parlor. 

“Yes  sir,  although  it  is  small,”  answered  the  land¬ 
lady — “it  is  rarely  that  we  have  many  strangers  visiting 
here,  and  so  the  place  is  much  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
our  fathers.” 

There  was  something  in  the  low,  sweet  modulated 
tone  of  the  speaker  which  made  the  interrogator  start. 
Surely  that  voice  belonged  to  no  common  inkeeper’s 
widow.  There  was  that  finish  in  the  tones  which  is 
the  surest  evidence  of  a  refined  mind.  His  cousin 
seemed  to  notice  this  also,  for  when  the  landlady  had 
retired,  she  said, 

“  Our  hostess  is  certainly  above  the  common  order — 
one  would  almost  think  she  had  been  bom  a  lady  and 
transformed  by  some  malignant  genius  into  a  common 
inkeeper’s  widow.” 

“  She  is  obviously  a  woman  of  education — perhaps 
some  one  whom  distress  has  driven  to  this  business  for 
a  livelihood.  She  has  not  always  kept  an  inn,  be  assu¬ 
red,  coz.” 

“  Still,  nothing  ought  to  have  induced  her  to  stoop  to 
so  degrading  an  occupation,”  said  his  fair  cousin,  her 
prejudices  at  once  taking  alarm,  “  there  are  ways  enough 
in  which  an  impoverished  lady  can  obtain  a  livelihood, 
without  resorting  to  the  trade  of  an  inkeeper.  Pshaw  ! 
coz,  you  are  wrong,  after  all — the  fact  of  her  having 
adopted  this  business  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  she  is  no 
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lady,”  and  she  gave  a  somewhat  haughty  toss  of  her 
head  as  she  spoke. 

When,  after  an  hour’s  rest,  they  met  at  supper,  they 
were  ushered  into  a  neat  room,  a  door  from  which 
opened  into  an  apartment  beyond,  apparently  a  bed 
room.  This  door  was  ajar,  disclosing  a  portrait  hanging 
onr  an  opposite  wall.  The  light  in  this  inner  apartment 
was  somewhat  dim,  but  Ellen  could  distinguish  that  the 
picture  represented  a  young  man  in  uniform,  and  a 
second  glance  assured  her  that  the  portrait  was  that  of 
her  affianced  lover.  She  started,  and  looked  again. 
But  she  could  not  be  deceived.  The  broad  brow,  the 
searching  eye,  the  whole  cast  of  countenance  was  that 
of  her  lover.  The  landlady  noticed  her  emotion  with 
some  surprise,  and  as  she  sat  down  to  do  the  honors  of 
the  table,  looked  to  Ellen  for  an  explanation.  Miss 
Belvoir,  fearing  that  her  agitation  had  been  noticed, 
said. 

“  Pray,  if  not  too  inquisitive,  may  I  ask  whose  por¬ 
trait  I  see  within  there.  It  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  one  I  have  known  well.” 

“  It  is  the  portrait  of  my  son,”  quietly  answered  the 
landlady,  but  a  proud  smile  lit  up  her  face,  as  if  she 
was  conscious  of  the  worth  of  him  of  whom  she  spoke. 

“  And  his  name  ?”  breathlessly  asked  Ellen. 

“  Edward  Stanley,”  was  the  response,  “  he  has  been 
on  the  frontier  for  years,  and  but  lately  returned.  His 
first  visit,”  continued  the  fond  mother,  with  pride,  “was 

paid  to  me,  and  on  his  departure  he  sent  that  portrait  to 

_ _ »» 

me. 

“  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now  1”  asked  Ellen, 
concealing,  by  a  violent  effort,  the  interest  she  felt  in 
the  reply. 

“At  Washington,  I  believe — ho  wrote  me  about  a 
fortnight  since  from  West  Point,  stating  that  he  should 
have  to  visit  Washington  soon  on  business.  Is  your 
tea,  Miss,  agreeable?”  she  continued,  suddenly  recol¬ 
lecting  that,  in  her  fondness  for  her  child,  she  had  for¬ 
gotten  the  duties  of  her  station. 

Shall  we  picture  the  struggle  that  took  *place  in  the 
mind  of  Ellen  that  night  after  she  had  retired  1  Her 
cousin,  little  thinking  of  the  effect  it  was  to  produce, 
had  bantered  her  on  her  love  for  the  landlady’s  son,  and 
had  thus  aroused  prejudices  which  only  her  Affection 
had  hitherto  kept  down.  What !  should  she,  the  proud, 
the  gifted,  the  high  bom,  wed  the  son  of  a  village  land¬ 
lady  ?  Long  she  lay  and  thought  of  it,  and  every  mo¬ 
ment  her  pride  grew  stronger,  so  that,  although  at  first 
her  love  had  struggled  for  the  mastery,  her  pride  of  birth 
eventually  came  off  victor.  Perhaps  she  had  never  loved 
with  that  single-heartedness  which  is  a  true  woman’s 
jewel — but  so  it  was — she  rose,  the  ensuing  morning, 
determined  to  break  off  the  match  with  her  lover.  She 
resolved,  however,  not  to  apprize  him  of  her  determina¬ 
tion  until  she  reached  Boston. 
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During  the  re#t  of  the  journey  Ellen  assumed  a  gaiety 
of  tone  little  in  keeping  with  her  real  feelings.  She 
made  no  confidant  of  her  cousin,  for  it  was  a  part  of 
her  self-willed  and  imperious  nature  to  rely  wholly  on 
herself.  But  when  they  reached  Boston  he  accompa¬ 
nied  her  to  her  residence,  and  on  taking  leave,  said 
laughingly  in  reply  to  a  retort  of  hers. 

“  Adieu,  my  sweet  coz,  and  remember,  when  you  are 
married,  to  buy  the  old  inn  in  — —  ,  as  a  sort  of  re¬ 

membrance  of  old  times.” 

The  shot  struck  home.  Ellen  had  renewed  the  strug¬ 
gle  in  her  breast  betwixt  love  and  pride,  and  the  former 
had  almost  come  off  conqueror,  when  this  unlucky  retort 
of  her  cousin,  aroused  all  her  haughtiness.  She  had 
many  good  feelings,  but  she  had  lived  so  long  in  the 
world  that  she  had  become  a  believer  in  the  truth  of  its 
maxims.  What  would  her  young  friends  say — she 
thought — if  she  married  a  landlady’s  son  ?  She  went 
into  the  house,  and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  wrote  a 
dismissal  to  her  lover. 

And  how  did  he  receive  it?  More  in  sorrow  than  in 
indignation.  He  sat  down  and  wrote  a  reply,  in  which 
he  coldly  notified  the  receipt  of  her  letter.  N o  unworthy 
regret  did  he  breathe — no  attempt  did  he  make  to  change 
her  determination.  His  love  hitherto  had  blinded  him 
to  this  trait  in  Ellen’s  character,  but  now  it  appeared  in 
all  its  glaring  deformity  before  him,  and  he  renounced 
her,  certainly  not  without  pain,  but  without  regret. 

And  years  passed,  and  he  saw  and  wooed  another  and 
a  fairer  bride.  But  Ellen  never  married.  She  repented 
too  soon  of  her  conduct.  Perhaps  others  avoided  her 
on  account  of  her  heartlessness  toward  Stanley,  but 
from  the  hour  of  their  separation  she  faded  away  as  if 
some  secret  sorrow  was  at  her  heart.  She  lived  to  be¬ 
come  what  she  most  dreaded — an  old  maid. 


LAKE  DUNMORE. 

BY  JESSE  E.  DOW. 

The  timid  deer  in  Dunmore’s  flood, 
,When  dies  the  chase  in  hazle  glen, 

No  longer  fears  the  cry  of  blood, 

The  tramp  of  steed,  or  shout  of  men, 
No  tear  of  terror  dims  his  eye, 

His  heart  that  bcaUto  bursting  sinks, 
He  listens — ’tis  the  bittern’s  cry — 

And  in  the  mountain  shadow  drinks. 

Embossed  in  giant  mountain  peaks, 

Wild  Duiimore’s  crystal  lake  is  seen 
Where  lilies  bathe  their  pallid  checks, 
And  blushing  roses  fondly  lean, 

The  eagle  marks  his  speck’led  prey 
From  jutting  rock  or  withered  tree, 
And  there  the  night-hawk  cuts  her  way, 
And  homeward  hies  the  humming  bee. 


How  beautiful !  the  moon  looks  down 
Upon  a  spirit’s  mountain  home, 

Bald  Iloosick  wears  a  silver  crown, 

And  far  Au  Sable  shrouds  her  foam; 

From  isle  to  isle  the  ripples  break. 

When  leap  the  golden  trout  on  high. 

And  where  the  verdant  rushes  shake 
The  glossy  otter  loves  to  lie. 

The  eye  is  lost  in  sweeping  vales, 

And  strives  to  grasp  the  scene  in  vain. 

It  marks  Lake  George's  snowy  sails 
And  rests  upon  thy  waves  Champlain ; 
Now  wanders  to  the  north  away 
And  falls  upon  a  silent  land, 

Where  leagues  on  leagues  dark  Chateaugay 
Thy  waving  trees  like  giants  stand. 

Around  how  calm — above — below — 

In  mountain  gorge  and  dimpled  dell. 

Bright  hamlets  in  the  distance  glow. 

And  faintly  sounds  the  shepherd’s  bell. 

The  red  man’s  grave  unheeded  lies 
Beneath  the  leaves  of  countless  moons ; 
And  thro’  the  trees  the  night  bird  flies. 

And  airy  flutes  breathe  forth  their  tunes. 

Sweet  mountain  lake  unknown  to  fame 
Where  Nature  in  her  wildness  wrought. 
No  classic  tongue  has  named  the  name 
The  Tuscarora  chieftain  taught ; 

No  sickly  host  e’er  came  to  wake 
Their  dying  harps  to  life  by  thee  ; 

But  far  away  by  Scruas  Lake 
They  fall  like  leaves  on  autumn’s  lea. 

The  blushing  daisy,  wet  with  tears. 

At  morning’s  prime  looks  up  and  smiles, 

So  hope  amid  a  thousand  fears 

Might  bloom  amid  thy  mountain  isles; 

For  there,  amid  the  flowery  dell. 

Beside  the  crystal  waters  shore 
Kanathos  veils  her  fabled  well. 

And  maidens  loved  grow  old  no  more. 

I  stood  in  boyhood’s  happy  hour 
Upon  thy  guardian  mountain  height. 

And  saw  below  the  summer’s  shower 
Upon  thy  waters  spend  its  might; 

And  w  hen  the  sun  in  splendor  shone  ’ 

Upon  thy  w'ild  and  glittering  shore, 

Oh,  fain  was  I  fair  lake  to  own 
That  earth  had  naught  like  thcc,  Dunmorc. 


Education. — The  great  business  of  education  is  to 
eradicate  what  is  evil,  and  cultivate  what  is  good ;  it  is 
equally  true  in  the  world  of  mind  as  in  the  world  of 
matter,  that  thorns  and  briers  are  a  spontaneous  growth, 
while  useful  plants  require  careful  pruning  and  diligent 
cultivation.  The  analogy  may  still  further  be  continued, 
for  as  with  the  culture  of  the  earth,  so  with  the  mind, 
ibis  process  must  begin  in  the  spring  of  life. 
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THE  BRIDESMAID. 

It  was  a  sunny  and  cheerful  May  morning,  and  the 
season  was  as  bright  and  as  beautiful  as  the  hearts  and 
hopes  of  the  young  and  lovely  sisters,  who,  blushing  in 
their  bridal  attire,  were  reclining  on  a  rosewood  ottoman 
in  the  drawing-room  of  a  spacious  colonnaded  mansion 
that  ornaments  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  our  metropo¬ 
litan  squares ;  and  yet  there  was  a  spark  of  sadness  that 
chilled  and  clouded  the  spirits  of  both :  the  severing  of 
the  intimacy,  the  companionship  of  years,  for  the  first 
time,  probably  never  again  to  be  relinked — the  unknown 
cares  to  be  endured — drew  tears  from  their  eyes,  as  in 
silence  they  clasped  each  other’s  hands  in  a  fond  and 
mutual  strain. 

“  Come,  Louisa,  you  must  not  droop  so ;  remember 
you  are  my  bridesmaid.  If  you,  my  supporter,  my 
confidante,  fail  and  forsake  me,  who  will  cheer  up  my 
courage,  and  hand  a  white  handkerchief  to  the  Tragedy 
Queen  I” 

“  You  still*  will  banter,  Charlotte.  Well,  I  am  glad 
you  can.  We  will  not  think — at  least,  not  talk — of 
parting  yet.  Here  stops  a  carriage,  but  not  his — yours , 
I  should  say.” 

“  Well,  my  Louisa,  when  the  Exile  from  the  East 
returns — the  sallow  reckoner  of  rupees  and  mohirs, 
then  it  will  be  my  turn,  and,  believe  me,  I  shall  not 
spare  you.” 

“Ah,  Charlotte!  a  long  voyage,  the  ocean  and  its 
storms,  and  hope  deferred,  make  tho  heart,  very,  very 
sick.” 

“You  will  be  happy  soon,  my  sister,  and  all  your 
fretting  will  be  no  longer  remembered.” 

Poor  Louisa  looked  at  her  sister,  her  dress,  her  new 
ornaments,  the  ring,  and  deeply  and  hopelessly  sighed. 

The  room  soon  filled  with  the  invited  guests;  and 
favors,  gloves,  and  ribbons,  flew  and  fluttered  through 
the  long  and  splendid  line  of  equipages.  A  quarter  of 
an  hour  might  have  passed  away,  and  every  carriage  but 
one  had  received  its  freight  of  fashion,  when  a  thunder¬ 
ing  and  unceremonious  peal  on  the  hall  door’s  brazen 
electric  shock  of  nervous  curiosity  and  alarm.  A  do- 
rapper,  startled  the  veiled  bride  and  her  sister  with  an 
mestic  hurried  up  the  stairs,  and  met  them  on  the 
landing-place. 

“  A  foreign  letter,  Ma’am.” 

“  Give  it  me  quick !” 

“  No,  Louisa,  my  love,  oblige  me,  I  will  first  open  it 
and  read.” 

“  My  God,  that  black  seal !  I  knew,  I  knew  it  would 
be  so  all  along.  I  dreaded  it.  I  ’ll  go  to  him  then ;  that 
no  fete  or  power  can  prevent  now.  Read  it  to  me, 
Charlotte ;  though,  my  heart,  presaged  it,  already  knows 
the  contents.  Poor,  poor  Edmund.” 


The  characters  of  woe,  which  her  trembling  sistei 
articulated  falteringly,  supplied  painful  proof  to  her 
strange,  and,  alas !  too  true  forebodings.  Her  betrothed 
bad  been  some  months  dead  in  India ;  and  his  friend, 
who  wrote  the  mournful  communication,  mentioned,  that 
on  the  day  that  he  last  wrote  to  Louisa,  scarcely  an  hour 
after  he  had  impressed  his  seal  upon  the  writing  that 
gave  delusive  hopes,  which  bloomed  only  to  be  blasted, 
Death  sealed  his  destiny  with  his  most  rigid  imprint, 
and  the  sunset  shone  upon  another  grave  of  a  new 
victim  to  the  Asiatic  pestilence. 

The  bridesmaid  heard  the  letter  read  through  and 
finished  without  a  word,  groan,  or  sob.  Like  a  warrior, 
who,  for  an  instant  after  the  lance  has  transfixed  him, 
stands  sternly  and  proud,  and  fells  not,  she  bore  up  one 
moment,  and  then  sank  back  and  fainted. 

Oh !  human  happiness,  how  baseless,  how  tottering  is 
thy  structure.  The  nuptials  were  postponed — the  feast 
left  untasted ;  and  when  the  doctor  arrived  at  the  house, 
where  “  all  things  were  turned  to  their  contraries,”  he 
saw  the  lovely  form  of  the  pale  and  breathless  girl  supine 
upon  the  couch,  and  her  sister,  whom  horror  had  ren¬ 
dered  scarcely  more  life-like,  bending  over  her,  still 
holding  m  her  hand  the  warrant  of  her  fate.  The  most 
violent  stimulants,  the  strongest  and  most  powerful  res¬ 
toratives,  were  for  a  time  applied  ineffectually ;  but  at 
last  succeeded  in  bringing  back  consciousness,  when  she 
turned  to  her  sister,  raised  the  letter,  and,  pressing  it  to 
her  temples,  dropped  one  tear,  large  and  agonizing,  as  if 
her  brain  had  been  scathed  into  weeping. 

It  would  be  a  sad  and  painful  task  to  endeavor  to 
describe  the  rapidity  with  which  this  young  and  lovely 
creature  sunk  into  decay.  The  blow  was  unerring,  and 
she  never  rallied  even  for  a  moment  The  last  words 
which  she  addressed  to  her  sister  were,  “  We  must  part 
my  beloved  Charlotte!  I  sink  to  rest — rest  quiet  and 
untroubled,  where  mournful  tidings,  and  letters  that  bear 
news  of  death,  will  never  again  break  my  heart !  Raise 
me,  sister,  till  I  listen ;  angels  speak  so  low.  I  am  sure 
I  shall  know  him— -his  spirit’s  robe  cannot  disguise  him 
from  me — so  dazzling  they  shine,  they  pain  my  eyes ; 
but  I  shall  soon,  soon  close  them  for  ever.  Do  not 
weep,  my  sister.  Now,  good  bye!  We  have  loved 
each  other  to  the  last !”  and  that  night  the  gentle  and 
beauteous  bridesmaid  closed  her  eyes  for  ever. 


A  Fiice  Thought. — Could  we  open  the  secret  history 
of  those  who  have  risen  to  eminence ;  could  we  survey 
their  lofty  purposes,  their  well-digested  plans,  the  skill 
and  energy  which  they  employed  ;  could  we  behold  the 
obstacles  they  surmounted,  we  might  better  understand  the 
true  import  of  that  appropriate  adage,  “  Every  man,  in  the 
hand  of  Providence,  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.” 
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GERTRUDE. 

“  Gertrude,”  said  a  low,  but  manly  Toice,  as  the 
hand  of  the  speaker  opened  the  glass  door  that  led  into 
an  apartment  on  the  ground  door  of  a  neat  little  country 
parsonage  “  Gertrude.” 

At  a  table,  within  the  chamber,  sat  a  fair-haired 
maiden,  her  cheek  resting  on  one  hand,  while,  with 
the  other  she  caressed  an  Italian  greyhound,  that 
nestled  on  her  lap.  As  the  door  was  softly  unclosed, 
the  animal  sprung  forward,  and  with  a  low  whine  of 
delight  welcomed  the  intruder.  Gertrude  started  to 
her  feet,  and,  in  a  voice  which  ill  concealed  the  joy 
his  presence  imparted  to  her  sad  bosom,  exclaimed : — 
“  Is  this  well  done,  Hector  1  I  thought  you  had  been 
on  board  the  Windsor  Castle  by  this  time  1” 

“On  board  the  Windsor  Castle,”  he  replied  reproach¬ 
fully,  “  on  my  voyage  to  the  East,  without  other  leave- 
taking  than  the  cold  formal  farewell  in  presence  of  our 
relatives— without  plighting  to  you  my  troth ,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  yours  in  return; — no,  no,  Gertrude;  you  could 
not — you  did  not  think  so  meanly  of  me.” 

A  sad  smile  was  her  only  reply,  as  Hector  re-seating 
her,  placed  himself  by  her  side. 

“I  had  ascertained,  before  leaving  the  Rectory,  that 
my  presence  on  board  would  not  be  required  for  a  few 
days;  but  kept  my  own  counsel,  and  bidding  a  final 
adieu  to  your  respected  father,  at  the  termination  of  the 
first  stage,  saw  him  set  out  on  his  homeward  way. 
Lingering  among  our  romantic  haunts  till  night  should 
shield  me  from  prying  eyes,  I  approached  the  rectory. 
The  stillness  within  and  without  the  house  assured  me 
that  all  had  retired  to  rest,  and  traversing  the  shrubbery 
with  cautious  steps,  I  approached  this  side  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  never  did  the  sea-tossed  mariner  hail  with  more 
intense  joy  the  friendly  port  that  offered  him  a  refuge 
from  the  tempest,  than  did  I  the  ray  of  light  which 
streamed  from  yout  casement.  I  doubted  not  a  cordial 
reception  from  the  whole  household ;  but  the  scene  of 
to-day  must  have  recurred  to-morrow ;  I  must  again  have 
uttered  a  constrained  adieu — again  repressed  the  over¬ 
flowings  of  a  bursting  heart ;  and  departed  an  unblessed 
wanderer  to  another  hemisphere.” 

The  feelings  of  Gertrude  were  too  intense  for  utter¬ 
ance  ;  she  leaned  her  head  on  the  shoulder  of  her  lover, 
and  burst  into  tears.  The  soothings  of  affection,  a 
brilliant  future,  depicted  by  the  pencil  of  hope,  in  no 
long  time,  however,  calmed  the  agitation  of  her  soul ; 
and  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  found  the  youthful 
pair  still  engaged  in  converse. 

Six  years  previously  to  this  period,  Colonel  St  John, 
on  being  ordered  to  India,  had  entrusted  his  motherless 
boy  tP  the  care  of  Dr.  Montgomery,  the  rector  of 
St.  Bude,  his  school-comrade  and  college-chum ;  and 


faithfully  had  the  worthy  divine  fulfilled  the  sacred 
trust.  He  regarded  Hector  with  an  affection  little  less 
lively  than  that  he  felt  for  his  own  Gertrude.  As  the 
youthful  pair  attained  to  the  age  of  adolescence,  the 
rector  perceived,  or  thought  he  perceived,  a  growing 
affection  between  them,  which  he  feared  might  ripen 
into  love.  He  lost  not  a  moment  in  communicating 
his  suspicions  to  Colonel  St  John,  who,  by  the  next 
packet,  set  his  heart  at  rest,  hy  requesting  him,  if  he. 
approved  of  his  boy  as  a  son,  to  let  things  take  their 
course ;  but  the  spring  arrivals  from  India  brought  an 
unexpected  summons  for  Hector  to  join  his  father  at 
Madras.  For  a  moment,  the  confidence  of  the  Rector 
in  the  honor  and  sincerity  of  his  early  friend  wavered ; 
but  the  same  conveyance  brought  him  an  explanatory 
letter  from  Colonel  St.  John,  in  which  he  stated,  that 
having  obtained  a  lucrative,  though  not  a  permanent, 
situation  in  the  civil  department  of  the  Government,  for 
his  son,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  embark  with 
the  first  fleet.  “  The  lovers  are  young  enough,”  he 
added,  “to  wait  two  or  three  years,  at  which  period 
Hector’s  engagement  will  terminate,  when  I  hope  also 
to  visit  my  native  land,  and  witness  the  union  of  my 
boy  with  the  daughter  of  my  earliest  and  most  esteemed 
friend.” 

The  heart  of  the  good  divine  was  lightened  of  a 
painful  load  by  this  communication,  and  he  further 
rejoiced  that  no  engagement  had  taken  place  between 
the  lovers,  which  might  have  fettered  their  liberty, 
though  it  could  not  have  endangered  their  peace 
throughout  life;  little  was  he  aware  of  the  midnight 
escapade  of  his  pupil,  or  the  solemn  vows  of  never- 
ending  love  and  fidelity  the  youthful  objects  of  his 
paternal  anxiety  had  pledged  to  each  other. 

The  absence  of  Hector,  who  was  an  universal  favorite, 
diffused  a  gloom  over  the  household  at  the  Rectory.- 
Gertrude,  habituated  to  self-control,  suppressed  her  own 
sorrow,  in  order  to  administer  to  the  amusement  of  her 
father.  She  supplied  the  place  of  his  pupil  at  the 
chess-board,  became  the  companion  of  his  morning 
walks,  and  read  to  him  in  the  fine  summer  evenings  in 
a  romantic  grotto  at  the  extremity  of  the  garden. 

During  those  hours,  however,  which  Gertrude  could 
call  her  own,  she  would  hurry  to  those  spots,  consecra¬ 
ted  by  the  tenderest  and  most  endearing  recollections ; 
where,  with  Hector  for  her  companion,  she  had  enjoyed 
pure  and  unalloyed  happiness — for  it  was  a  happiness 
unmixed  with  fears  for  the  future. 

Thus  passed  the  autumn  and  winter  after  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  Hector ;  but  when  April,  with  its  sunshine  and 
its  showers,  began  to  deck  the  fields  and  meadows  with 
the  flowers  and  foliage  of  early  spring,  the  hope  of  a 
letter  from  her  lover  created  a  restless  anxiety  on  her 
bosom.  Though  aware  that  weeks  and  months  must 
elapse  before  she  could  receive  news  from  Madras,  yet 
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he  had  promised  to  write  from  the  Cape,  or  by  any 
vessel  they  might  hail  in  their  course.  Daily  she 
scanned  the  shipping-list,  started  at  the  sound  of  the 
postman's  horn  as  he  passed  through  the  Village  of  St. 
Bude,  only  to  meet  with  a  new  disappointment. 

About  this  period,  the  anxiety  of  Gertrude  was  fated 
to  take  a  new  direction,  or  rather  fears  for  the  life  of  her 
parent  were  added  to  those  she  entertained  for  the  weal, 
of  her  far  distant  lover.  Compelled  to  undertake  a 
hasty  journey  to  London,  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  the  banker  who  held  the  property  of  his  late  wife  in 
trust  for  her  daughter,  he  found  on  his  arrival  that  his 
ruin  was  complete — that  he  had  eluded  the  vigilance*  of 
his  creditors,  and  sought  a  refuge  beyond  the  Atlantic. 

The  Rector  bore  this  reverse  of  fortune  with  the  forti¬ 
tude  of  a  Christian,  consoled  with  the  conviction  that 
Gertrude  would  not  be  less  prized  by  St  John  because 
she  came  portionless  to  his  arms ;  and,  without  unneces¬ 
sary  delay,  he  proceeded  on  his  homeward  return. 

His  affectionate  daughter,  grieving  little  for  the  loss 
of  fortune,  was  dreadfully  alarmed  at  the  changed  aspect 
of  her  father.  He  imputed  the  alteration  to  fatigue,  and 
retired  early  to  his  chamber.  A  low  fever  soon  developed 
itself;  and,  in  spite  of  the  most  unwearied  attentions  of 
his  child,  and  the  most  eminent  medical  attendance,  the 
disease  proved  fatal,  and  at  the  termination  of  a  few 
weeks,  the  Rector  of  St  Bude  became  an  inhabitant  of 
the  tomb. 

His  bereaved  daughter  sunk  for  a  while  beneath  the 
afflicting  stroke ;  but  roused  by  the  appearance  of  the 
new  incumbent,  she  hastened,  with  the  aid  of  an  old 
friend  of  her  father's  to  set  about  the  necessary  prepara¬ 
tion  for  leaving  the  Rectory.  The  last  night  she  spent 
beneath  its  roof  was  to  her  a  night  of  acute  and  over¬ 
whelming  agony,  and  with  the  dawn  she  left  the  home 
of  her  birth,  and  returned  to  the  cottage  of  her  aged 
nurse,  in  a  neighboring  hamlet. 

Loved  and  respected  by  his  flock,  the  orphan  daughter 
of  the  Rector  lacked  no  invitations  from  several  families 
in  the  neighborhood ;  but  the  lofty  spirit,  which  had  laid 
dormant  in  the  bosom  of  Gertrude,  in  the  season  of 
prosperity,  became  developed  and  shone  out  in  the  hour 
of  adversity.  She  resolved,  rather  than  drag  the  heavy 
chain  of  dependence,  to  employ  those  talents  and  accom¬ 
plishments  which  had  amused  and  embellished  her  idle 
hours  as  a  recourse  in  her  present  altered  fortunes.  Her 
nurse  had  a  daughter  married  in  London,  to  a  respectable 
mechanic,  and  apprising  Margaret  of  her  intentions,  and 
selecting  a  few  cherished  memorials  of  other  days,  she 
proceeded  to  the  toll-house  to  await  the  coach  in  which 
a  place  had  been  secured. 

As  she  left  the  cottage  of  the  nurse,  which  had 
been  rendered  snug  and  comfortable  by  the  bounty 
of  her  father,  and  as  the  aged  dame  stood  at  the  door 
weeping,  and  calling  down  blessings  on  her  head,  she 


felt  a  sinking  of  the  spirits,  which  she  vainly  struggled 
to  subdue. 

The  season  was  in  unison  with  her  feelings ;  it  was 
the  early  mom  of  a  cold  wintry  day,  unusually  dark 
and  dreary ;  and  as  she  entered  the  coach,  a  drizzling 
rain  beat  heavily  against  the  windows,  and  a  dense  fog 
enveloped  the  surrounding  objects.  The  embrowned 
and  yellow  leaves  fell  fast  from  the  trees,  which  skirted 
the  road,  and  those  which  still  clung  to  the  half-naked 
branches,  exhibited  a  lively  image  of  decay.  It  was  past 
midnight  when  the  coach  drove  into  the  inn-yard ;  but 
late  as  it  was,  Margaret  and  her  husband  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  orphan.  , 

The  sight  of  a  familiar  face  produced  a  powerful 
revulsion  in  the  feelings  of  Gertrude,  and  throwing  her 
arms  round  the  neck  of  Margaret,  she  burst  into  tears. 
Johnstone,  with  genuine  feelings  of  delicacy,  left  the 
parlor,  and  having  procured  a  coach,  he  placed  his  wife 
and  Gertrude  inside,  and  mounting  the  box  with  the 
driver,  directed  him  where  to  proceed. 

The  abode  of  Johnstone  was  situated  in  the  outskirts 
of  London,  near  to  Finsbury  Square,  and  while  he  as 
sisted  the  coachman  to  remove  the  luggage,  his  wife 
conducted  the  weary  traveller  to  a  neat  bed-room  on 
the  first  floor,  which  was  luckily  untenanted  when  she 
received  the  letter  of  Gertrude. 

After  partaking  of  coffee,  she  undressed  with  the 
assistance  of  Margaret,  and  retired  to  court  the  repose 
her  exhausted  frame  so  much  required.  Sleep  fled, 
however,  from  her  pillow ;  and,  when  toward  morning 
she  sunk  into  a  broken  and  unquiet  dose,  the  painful 
thoughts  which  had  occupied  her  waking  hours  recurred 
in  broken  and  distorted  images  in  her  dreams ;  and  when 
Margaret  entered  her  chamber,  she  grieved  to  behold  the 
ravages  misfortune  and  grief  had  produced  in  her  once 
blooming  joyous  countenance. 

Resolved  on  the  course  she  meant  to  pursue,  Gertrude 
lost  no  time  in  advertising  for  the  situation  of  a  governess, 
and  on  the  second  morning  after  its  appearance,  a  flaming 
chariot  drove  up  to  the  door  of  Mrs.  Johnstone's  dwelling, 
from  which  alighted  a  portly  dame,  arrayed  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  fashion.  She  inquired  for  the  young  person 
who  wanted  the  situation  of  governess,  on  which  Mar¬ 
garet  ushered  her  into  the  little  parlor,  where  sat  Ger¬ 
trude  at  work,  in  the  unstudied  negligence  of  a  morning 
robe. 

The  stranger  announced  hferself  as  the  lady  of 

Alderman - ,  and  in  want  of  a  governess  for  their 

two  daughters. 

She  did  not  question — indeed,  seemed  incapable  of 
questioning  Gertrude  in  regard  to  her  fitness  for  the 
office,  but  she  inquired  as  to  terms  and  references  as  to 
character,  with  a  coarseness  which  grated  painfully  on 
the  feelings  of  the  bereaved  orphan.  But  pertinaciously 
cherishing  the  belief  that  she  was  deserted  by  Hector, — 
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perhaps,  her  alliance  contemned  by  his  father,  she  firmly 
resolved,  to  struggle  with  her  feelings,  and  accept  the 
independence  offered  to  her. 

“I  am  a  stranger  in  London,”,  she  said,  “ but  Mrs. 
Johnstone,  who  is  the  daughter  of  my  nurse  can  satisfy 
your  inquiries,  or  if  her  testimony  is  deemed  insufficient, 
I  can  furnish  you  with  the  address  of  the  agent  of  my 
late  father.”  Gertrude  hastily  left  the  room,  and  sending 
in  Margaret,  hurried  to  her  own  chamber  to  compose  her 
agitated  spirits.  When  again  summoned  to  the  parlor, 
the  kind-hearted  woman — for  her  visitor  was  really  such 
— took  her  hand,  saying,  “  Poor  thing,  poor  thing  ;  you 
shall  come  to  us,  and  we  will  do  every  thing  in  our 
power  to  make  up  to  you  for  the  home  you  have  lost.” 

On  the  following  Monday,  Gertrude  Montgomery 

became  an  inmate  in  the  villa  of  Alderman - ,  at 

Streatham.  Her  pupils  were  unformed,  but  docile  girls 
of  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age ;  and  had  received  the 
rudiments  of  their  education  at  a  day-school  in  the 
vicinity. 

The  house  was  in  sight  of  the  public  road,  according 
to  the  approved  plan  of  the  London  citizens ;  but  the 
grounds  behind  were  retired,  and  might  be  even  termed 
extensive  for  the  near  vicinity  of  tho  metropolis. 

Three  years*  residence  beneath  the  roof  of  the  worthy 
citizen  had  blunted  the  first  keen  feelings  of  the  orphan ; 
but  she  still  cherished  deep  within  her  bosom  the  image 
of  her  recreant  lover. 

At  this  period  the  death  of  the  Fourth  George,  and 
the  accession  of  William  gave  occasion  to  many  festivals 
and  rejoicings ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  coronation  the 
family  at  the  villa  proceeded  in  their  barouche  to  view 
the  illuminations.  After  driving  to  the  bank,  mansion- 
house,  and  other  public  buildings  in  the  city,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  west-end  of  the  town.  Opposite  to  the 
Admiralty,  so  great  was  the  crowd,  that  for  more  than 
half  an  hour,  the  carriage  could  not  move  amidst  the 
joyous  multitude.  The  lone  orphan  had  flown  in  ima¬ 
gination  to  another  hemisphere,  and  far  different  scenes, 
when  a  question  from  one  of  her  pupils  recalled  her 
back  to  present  realities,  a*d  she  raised  her  eyes  to  see 
what  had  excited  the  attention  of  the  lovely  girl. 

At  this  moment  an  exclamation  of  surprise  from  a 
party  of  pedestrians  attracted  her  notice ;  but  the  next 
they  were  lost  amidst  the  crowd,  and  the  barouche  at 
the  same  time  moving  forward,  she  could  not  obtain 
another  glimpse  of  the  strangers. 

What  to  her  could  be  the  exclamation  of  a  stranger  1 
yet  Gertrude  felt  a  feverish  and  restless  anxiety  on  the 
subject  during  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  throughout 
the  night 

Next  morning,  at  an  early  hour  she  was  summoned 
to  the  parlor,  and,  on  entering,  was  clasped  in  the  arms 
of  Hector  St  John.  All  was  explained — letters  had 
miscarried,  and  tho  most  persevering  enquiries  failed  to 


throw  light  on  the  retreat  of  the  orphan.  It  was,  indee  ’, 
unknown  to  every  one,  but  her  aged  nurse,  who  before 
8t  John’s  arrival  in  Britain,  had  become  the  inmate  of 
Margaret’s  dwelling. 

Hector  had  never,  for  an  instant,  entertained  a  doubt 
of  Gertrude ;  he  imputed  her  retreat  to  its  true  cause — a 
desire  to  avoid  the  ostentatious  sympathy  of  “  giddy 
fashion  and  low-minded  pride,”  in  her  altered  fortunes. 
But  having  found  her,  he  protested  that  never  should 
they  part  again.  Their  early  engagement  was  commu¬ 
nicated  to  her  protectors,  and  one  month  after  their 
accidental  meeting  the  lovers  were  united  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  worthy  couple,  who  had  acted  like  kind 
parents  to  the  bereaved  orphan. 

It  was  not  long  before  Colonel  8t.  John  arrived  from 
the  East.  He  purchased  a  handsome  estate,  on  which 
he  insisted  that  the  young  pair  should  reside,  reserving 
only  a  suite  of  apartments  for  himself.  Years  of  unal¬ 
loyed  felicity  have  flown  over  the  heads  of  Gertrude  and 
her  husband,  who  still  live  surrounded  by  a  family  of 
beauteous  sons  and  daughters.  X. 


SERENADE. 

BY  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

From  the  close-Rhut  window  gleams  no  spark. 
The  night  is  chilly,  the  night  is  dark, 

The  poplars  shiver,  the  pine-trees  moan. 

My  hair  by  the  autumn  breeze  is  blown. 

Under  thy  window  I  sing  alone. 

Alone,  alone,  ah  woo!  alone! 

The  darkness  is  pressing  coldly  around. 

The  windows  shake  with  a  lonely  sound, 

The  stars  arc  hid  and  the  night  is  drear. 

The  heart  of  silence  throbs  in  thine  ear, 

In  thy  chamber  thou  sittest  alone, 

Alone,  alone,  ah  woe!  alone! 

The  world  is  happy,  the  world  is  wide, 

Kind  hearts  are  beating  on  every  side; 

Ah,  why  should  we  lie  so  curled 
Alone  in  the  shell  of  this  great  world  ? 

Why  should  we  any  more  be  alone  ? 

Alone,  alone,  ah  woe!  alone! 

O!  ’tis  a  bitter  and  dreary  word, 

The  saddest  by  man’s  ear  ever  heard  ; 

We  each  are  young,  we  each  have  a  heart. 
Why  stand  we  ever  coldly  apart  ? 

Must  we  for  ever,  then,  be  alone? 

Alone,  alone,  ah  woe!  alone! 


Nothing  sets  so  wide  a  mark  between  the  vulgar  and  the 
noble  soul  as  the  respect  and  reverential  love  of  woman¬ 
hood.  A  man  who  is  always  sneering  at  woman,  is,  gen¬ 
erally,  a  coarse  profligate,  or  a  bigot — no  matter  which. 
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THE  BELEAGUERED  CASTLE. 

BT  H.  J.  VERWOB. 

The  castle  had  already  been  beleaguered  a  week,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  besieged  daily  waxed  fainter  and  fainter. 
The  friends  who  had  stood  by  the  gallant  old  Lord.  Der¬ 
went  when  the  fortunes  of  his  house  were  high,  had 
deserted  him  in  the  hour  of  his  extremity,  and  left  him 
to  contend  alone  against  the  bitterest  enemy  of  his 
house,  an  enemy  whose  hereditary  hatred  was  now 
inflamed  by  the  refusal  of  the  old  Baron  to  purchase  an 
amnesty  by  sacrificing  his  only  daughter  to  the  arms  of 
his  foe.  That  daughter  had  been  betrothed  years  before 
to  a  youn*f  kinsman  of  Lord  Derwent,  who  was  now  on 
a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  though  nearly  two 
summers  had  came  and  gone"  since  intelligence  had  been 
received  from  the  good  Knight,  yet  the  Baron  would 
have  remained  firm  to  his  word,  even  if  the  suit  of  his 
foe  had  not  been,  as  it  was,  repulsive  to  his  child.  So 
he  had  sent  back  a  refusal  to  the  proud  De  Courtenay, 
and  when  the  latter  threatened  to  harry  his  land  and 
lordship  unless  he  retracted  the  answer,  the  chivalrous 
old  lord,  although  conscious  of  his  inability  to  contend 
with  De  Courtenay,  had  replied  by  a  bold  defiance. 
His  foe  had  proceeded  to  execute  his  threat,  unchecked 
by  the  interposition  of  the  royal  hand,  for  the  king 
himself  was  a  prisoner  in  Germany,  and  his  unworthy 
brother  John  permitted  his  followers,  of  whom  De 
Courtenay  was  one,  to  pursue  their  own  schemes  of 
revenge  or  aggrandizement  unchecked.  Thus  the  foe 
of  the  good  Baron  had  met  hitherto  no  check  to  his 
rapacity.  He  had  threatened  to  harry  the  lands  of 
Derwent — and  fearfully  had  he  executed  his  threat! 
Manor  after  manor  had  been  laid  waste,  village  after 
village  had  been  burned,  and  its  inhabitants  slaughtered 
or  made  prisoners,  and  now  the  bold  father,  fighting  to 
the  last  with  desperate  bravery,  had  been  driven  into 
his  last  stronghold,  which  he  was  vainly  attempting  to 
defend,  with  an  armfull  of  men,  against  almost  countless 
numbers. 

The  siege  had  already  continued  a  week,  and  all  hope 
of  succor  from  the  old  allies  of  his  house,  had  long  since 
been  given  over  by  the  Baron.  The  provisions  of  the 
garrison  had  been  exhausted,  and  the  few  Knights  left 
in  Derwent’s  train,  were  now  met  in  the  great  hail  to 
consult  with  their  leader,  respecting  the  course  to  be 
pursued. 

It  was  a  sad  and  melancholy  group.  There  were  the 
war-worn  and  discomfited  Knights,  their  countenances 
betokening  the  extremity  to  which  they  were  reduced 
— there  was  the  grey  haired  Baron,  unable  wholly  to 
conceal  his  fears,  and  yet  unwilling  to  discourage  his 
followers  by  betraying  any  symptoms  of  anxiety — and 
there  too  was  the  daughter,  the  innocent  cause  of  the 


peril  in  which  all  were  placed,  tenderly  gazing  up  into 
her  father’s  face,  and  by  that  silent  display  of  emotion 
filling  every  heart  of  the  group  with  a  renewed  determi¬ 
nation  to  perish  or  preserve  her. 

“I  would,  Amy,”  said  the  Baron,  putting  back  the 
fair  hair  from  his  child’s  eyes,  and  gazing  into  her  face 
with  all  a  father’s  affection,  “  that  you  had  staid  in  your 
bower  with  your  maidens,  and  not  come  here  to  listen 
to  the  extremity  to  which  we  are  reduced.  Even  now 
it  is  not  too  late  for  you  to  retire — the  desperate  discus¬ 
sions  of  brave  men  in  peril  are  scarce  fit  for  maiden's 
ears.” 

“  Not  so— not  so,  father,”  interrupted  the  daughter, 

“  a  noble  maiden  should  ever  be  the  first  to  hear  counsel 
in  a  moment  like  this,  especially  when  it  is  for  her  that 
the  peril  is  to  be  encountered.  But  this  is  not  all.  I 
have  heard  the  proposal  of  Do  Courtenay  to  withdraw 
his  forces  even  now,  if  I  am  given  up.  Therefore  have 
I  left  my  bower  and  joined  you  in  the  hall.  And  now 
hear  me,”  she  said,  speaking  clearly  and  slowly,  as  one 
who  has  come  to  some  fixed  determination  speaks,  “  I 
have  too  long  remained  silent,  aye  !  until  I  have  suffered 
these  brave  men  to  be  brought  into  this  extremity,  and 
now  it  becomes  me  to  speak.  It  is  apparent  that  no 
earthly  power  can  prevent  this  castle  from  falling  into 
the  enemy’s  hands — then  why  protract  a  useless  resists 
ancc  ?  I  know  what  you  will  all  say,”  she  continued, 
seeing  that  several  were  about  to  speak — “that  I  will 
thus  fall  into  the  hands  of  De  Courtenay.  Well — be  it 
so.  Can  further  resistance  prevent  this  ?  Then  why 
bring  ruin  needlessly  on  all?  If,  by  protracting  the 
defence,  we  could  ensure  succor,  then  might  I  listen  to 
you  ;  but  no  such  hope  of  relief  exists.  A  prey  to  the 
spoiler  I  must  be,  then  let  me  be  the  sacrifice,  but  let 
these  innocent  men  escape.” 

For  a  moment  her  hearers  were  speechless  at  the 
generosity  of  her  proposal.  Then  every  voice  was  lifted 
up  against  it 

“No,”  exclaimed  a  veteran  Knight,  “never  will  we 
desert  you — we  would  be  recreant  Knights  if  we  should. 
By  our  hopes  of  salvation  we  will,  one  and  all,  die  in 
your  defence.” 

This  gallant  speech  was  welcomed  with  shouts  by 
the  other  Knights  until  the  old  hall  rung  with  their 
enthusiasm. 

“  I  knew,  noble  Knights,”  said  the  Baron,  when  the 
tumult  had  partially  subsided,  and  his  voice  betrayed  no 
little  emotion  as  he  spoke,  “  I  knew  what  your  answer 
would  be  to  the  insulting  proposal  of  De  Courtenay. 
But  I  was  resolved  that  you  should  hear  and  decide  for 
yourselves.  I  little  thought  that  my  child  would  l»e 
here  to  make  the  proposal  for  herself,  but  I  thank  you 
again  and  again  for  your  enthusiasm  in  her  favor.  I 
am  an  old  man  and  my  days  are  numbered ;  and  all  I 
regret  is  that  I  may  not  be  able  crc  I  die  to  reward  you 
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for  this  day’s  devotion.  But  since  we  are  all  determined, 
let  us  give  an  answer  to  the  foe,  and  then  resume  our 
place  on  the  walls.  De  Courtenay  will  now  storm  the 
place  at  all  points,  and  we  must  depend  on  God  and  our 
good  right  arms.  As  for  you,  Amy,  hie  to  your  chamber 
and  there  offer  up  prayers  for  us.” 

The  Baron  strove  in  speaking  to  assume  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  one  in  whom  some  hope,  still  lingered,  but  it 
was  evident  that  he  did  not  deceive  either  his  child  or 
his  followers.  All  knew  that  the  castle*  could  not  hold 
out  against  another  attack.  But  the  Knights  were 
resolved,  like  brave  men,  to  die  at  their  posts,  while 
Amy,  although  she  made  a  second  attempt  to  be  heard, 
saw  that  her  defenders  would  not  listen  to  her  proposal. 
In  silence,  therefore,  they  left  the  great  hall ;  but  as  the 
father  parted  from  his  daughter,  he  pressed  a  last  kiss 
on  her  now  trembling  lips — those  lips  which  he  never 
expected  again  to  caress  in  this  world. 

The  refusal  of  the  besieged  to  accede  to  the  terms 
offered  to  them  was  hailed  by  a  low  growl  of  rage  on 
the  part  of  the  assailants,  and  instantly  the  foe  com¬ 
menced,  from  all  quarters,  an  attack  on  the  castle. 
Thrice  already  had  they  assailed  it,  but  this  time  they 
rushed  forward  with  a  fury  fourfold  greater  than  on 
either  former  occasion.  In  vain  the  beleaguered  men- 
at-arms  met  them  at  every  turn — in  vain  missiles  of 
every  sort  were  hurled  down  on  the  heads  of  the 
assailants,  the  forces  of  De  Courtenay  soon  gained  a 
footing  on  the  outer  wall,  and  the  brave  defenders  were 
driven  to  the  Keep  as  their  last  resort.  Here  the  Baron 
collected  his  melancholy  band,  and  made  ready  for  a 
desperate  defence  of  his  last  stronghold.  Already  his 
little  band  was  terribly  thinned,  but  its  stem  resolution 
was  unabated.  He  glanced  around  it  anxiously  as 
the  trumpets  sounded  to  the  charge,  and  his  heart  died 
within  him  when  he  surveyed  its  scanty  number,  but 
at  this  instant,  happening  to  cast  his  eyes  on  the  opposite 
horizon,  he  fancied  he  saw  something  glittering  feu:  off 
in  the  sun,  like  a  row  of  spears. 

“  Michael,”  he  said,  eagerly,  to  a  stout  soldier  beside 
him,  “look  off  by  yonder  wood,  just  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  what  see  you  1” 

“  They  seem  like  spears  glancing  in  the  sun — pray 
God  they  may  be  friends.” 

“Amen!”  said  the  Baron,  and  the  onset  again  began. 

Fierce  and  furious  was  the  fight.  The  assailants 
were  hot  for  the  blood  of  their  stubborn  opponents — the 
defenders  of  the  castle  fought  with  the  fury  of  desperate 
men.  The  Keep  seemed  impregnable.  Onset  after 
onset  was  made  on  it  by  the  foe,  and  each  onset  was 
repulsed  by  the  desperate  defenders. 

Meanwhile  the  Baron  had  communicated  his  discovery 
to  no  one  except  to  the  soldier,  and  on  him  he  had  en¬ 
joined  silence ;  for  he  was  unwilling  to  raise  the  hopes 
of  his  followers  without  cause.  In  the  intervals  of  the 


fight  he  turned  his  eyes  toward  the  approaching  caval¬ 
cade,  and  it  was  with  unbounded  joy  that  he  at  length 
fancied  he  perceived  a  well  known  banner.  He  was 
not  mistaken.  Almost  at  the  same  instant  a  message 
arrived  from  his  child,  who  kept  watch  at  the  highest 
loop  hole  of  the  Keep,  that  the  approaching  cavalcade 
bore  more  than  one  friendly  pennon.  The  news  was 
now  communicated  to  the  defenders  indiscriminately, 
and  though  the  conflict  did  not  slacken,  each  man 
fought  with  renewed  vigor.  The  coming  succor  had 
now  become  discernible  from  the  enemy’s  camp,  and 
the  foe  wavered  in  his  assault,  and  prepared  to  resist 
this  new  enemy.  But  after  a  moment’s  hesitation  the 
attack  was  renewed  with  even  greater  vigor.  At  this 
moment  too  the  approaching  cavalcade  became  hid  by 
an  intervening  elevation. 

“  They  must  know  our  extremity  and  will  spare  no 
time  in  coming  up,”  said  the  Baron,  exhorting  his  fol¬ 
lowers  to  withstand  this  new  assault,  “  and  lo !  there 
they  come,  dashing  over  the  hill — the  Lord  be  praised  : 
they  are  really  friends,  and  there  is  my  kinsman’s  banner 
from  Palestine  in  the  van.” 

It  was  even  so.  The  young  Knight  had  returned 
opportunely  to  his  country,  and  hearing  of  his  uncle’s 
strait  had  hurried  by  forced  marches  to  succor  him. 
He  saw  at  once  that  he  had  come  at  a  critical  mo¬ 
ment,  and  dashing  down  the  hill,  ho  charged  with 
his  squadron  into  the  very  heart  of  the  assailants.  The 
combat  was  short  but  fierce.  The  forces  of  the  young 
Knight  were  large,  and  they  were  burning  to  avenge  a 
wrong  done  to  the  kinsman  of  their  leader ;  while  the 
assailants  were  weakened  by  their  losses,  and  dispirited 
by  the  succor  thus  afforded  to  their  foes.  The  forces  of 
De  Courtenay  soon  broke  and  fled,  wMle  he  Mmseif  fell 
before  the  hand  of  the  young  Knight.  The  confusion 
was  completed  by  a  rally  made  by  the  besieged. 

Our  pen  cannot  do  justice  to  the  meeting  of  the 
long  separated  lovers.  We  will  drop  a  veil  over  it, 
simply  saying  that  Amy  never  forgot  this  last  day  of  the 
Beleaguered  Castle. 


SONG. 

O  nymph  !  of  Fortune’s  smiles  beware, 
Nor  heed  the  Siren’s  flattering  tongue; 
She  lures  thee  to  the  haunts  of  care. 
Where  sorrow  pours  a  ceaseless  song. 

Ah  !  what  arc  all  her  piles  of  gold  ? 

Can  those  the  host  of  care  control  ? 
The  splendor  which  thine  eyes  behold. 

Is  not  the  sunshine  of  the  soul. 

To  love  alone  thy  homage  pay, 

The  queen  of  ev’ry  true  delight ; 

Her  smiles  with  joy  shall  gild  thy  day, 
And  bless  the  visions  of  the  night. 
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FASHIONS  FOR  MAY. 

Mat  has  come,  with  its  flowers  and  sunny  skies, 
and  fields  of  sweet  smelling  incense.  It  brings  with  it 
fashions  to  suit  the  time.  Summer  hats  and  dresses 
begin  to  fill  our  promenades.  Rarely  have  we  seen  a 
more  airy  taste  than  that  which  displays  itself,  this  year, 
in  the  costumes  of  the  fair. 

Our  plate  of  costumes  for  the  month  presents  a  walk¬ 
ing,  and  two  evening  dresses,  all  of  the  latest  and  most 
approved  styles. 

Fig .  1.  A  Walking  Dress. — Pale  pink  crepe , 
trimmed  round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  with  two  broad 
tucks  of  the  same,  and  decorated  with  folds  down  each 
side  of  the  front  in  the  form  of  a  robing;  and  having 
nceuds  of  ribbon  gradually  enlarging  from  the  waist  to 
the  top  of  the  second  tuck,  from  which  noeud  depends 
three  long  ends ;  the  body  low  and  draped  round  the 
bust  with  deep  folds  of  crape,  attached  in  front  with  two 
small  noeud s  of  ribbon;  waist  a  point ;  sleeves  long,  but 
formed  above  the  elbow  by  three  folds  decorated  with  a 
bow  of  ribbon. 

Fig.  2.  An  Evening  Dress. — A  rEspagnol,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  rich  pomona  green  satin ;  the  skirt  immensely 
full,  and  ornamented  with  three  broad  volants  of  white 
lace  (T  Angleterre,  each  volant  being  attached  in  the 
front  with  pretty  cocardes  of  pale  pink  areophane ;  low 
body  d  points ,  trimmed  with  a  rich  lace  her  the,  attached 
in  the  front  with  cocardes  similar  to  those  on  the  skirt ; 
the  sleeves  very  short,  consisting  of  a  double  fold,  and 
edged  with  two  rows  of  rather  narrow  lace,  the  folds 
attached  in  front  of  the  arm  with  a  small  pink  roseatte. 
Coiffure ,  composed  of  a  guirlande  of  roses,  the  leaves 
in  velvet. 

Fig.  3.  A  Ball  Dress. — Dress  white  crepe  Use  a 
double  jupon ,  each  jupe  being  trimmed  round  with  a 
broad  hem,  through  which  is  passed  a  broad  pale  pink 
satin  ribbon,  the  under  jupe  being  slightly  raised  on 
the  left  side,  and  caught  with  a  bow  of  pink  ribbon, 
the  upper  one  also  raised  and  attached  with  a  splendid 
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guirlande  of  shaded  pink  roses,  the  leaves  of  a  beautiful 
pale  green  velvet,  and  gradually  diminishing  in  size 
upward  to  the  point  of  the  waist ;  the  top  of  the  corsage 
ornamented  all  round  with  a  double  fold  of  the  same, 
having  a  beautiful  rose  in  the  centre  of  the  front ;  short 
sleeves  decorated  with  reverse  folds  of  the  same,  finished 
with  a  rose  en  s  ite ;  coiffure  d  Daphne ,  the  back  of 
the  hair  being  nearly  concealed  with  a  cluster  of  roses 
panachces. 

We  annex  descriptions  of  various  styles  of  head¬ 
dresses,  evening  dresses,  &c. 

Caps  are  now  being  mostly  made  in  lace ;  those  in 
point  lace  are  considered  most  recherche,  trimmed  with 
nceuds  of  grenat  velvet ;  those  in  blonde  are  generally 
made  in  the  following  style :  the  cap  is  composed  of  a 
double  barbe  of  blonde,  the  two  ends  being  re-united  on 
the  left  side  by  an  agrafe  of  drooping  roses ;  the  laced 
edge  of  the  blonde  falling  over  the  front,  throws  a 
becoming  shade  over  the  forehead.  Another  style  of 
cap,  less  becoming,  perhaps,  but  still  of  a  most  graceful 
form,  having  the  front  separated  in  two  distinct  parts,  is 
also  a  great  favorite  with  our  elegantes ;  the  one  part, 
which  passes  over  the  forehead,  is  composed  of  a  rou- 
leau,  upon  which  is  placed  a  kind  of  wreath  of  very 
small  flowers,  the  second  part  falling  over  the  back 
part  of  the  head  in  the  Grecian  style.  The  cap  d  la 
religieuse  is  also  much  worn,  all  in  blonde  or  point  de 
Venise. 

Evening  Dresses. — The  most  fashionable  materials 
for  evening  dresses  are  the  following:  Brocart  royal , 
satin  Pompadour ,  and  particularly  des  forets  merges  : 
the  designs  in  silver,  upon  a  ground  of  pink  or  blue. 
Nothing  can  be  prettier  than  those  dresses  made  in  satin 
raye,  green  and  pink  upon  a  white  ground ;  the  corsage 
plain,  and  d  points,  half  high  ;  the  sleeves  plain,  and  a 
pelerine  cardinals ,  formed  of  five  rows  of  English  lace 
falling  over  the  shoulders.  We  cannot  omit  mentioning 
also  those  dresses  of  satin,  oreille  cT  ours  and  green ;  the 
one  trimmed  round  the  skirt  with  a  broad  flounce,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  second,  which  is  slightly  raised  in  tho 
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front  on  the  left  side,  and  caught  with  a  roseate  of  the 
same  color  as  the  dress  ;  the  body  juste  and  d  pointe , 
faced  with  velvet  of  the  same  color ;  the  others  trimmed 
tn  tablier  with  black  lace  and  choux  of  satin;  a  pelerine 
cardinale ,  very  large,  entirely  covers  the  arms ;  the  pele¬ 
rine  being  trimmed  with  a  fringe,  headed  with  a  silk  net¬ 
work,  and  fastened  in  the  front  with  dcs  Brandebourgs. 

Walking  Dresses. — The  most  fashionable  style 
adopted  for  out-door  costumes  are  les  robes  redingotes , 
mado  in  pearl  grey  satin,  faced  with  velours  cp ingle, 
edged  with  a  plain  lace,  and  down  the  centre  of  the 
skirt  are  placed  bows  en  choux.  A  distinguished 
toilette,  was  a  dress  of  satin  grenat ,  trimmed  en 
tablier ,  with  a  fancy  silk  cord  trimming,  disposed  en 
brandebourgs .  A  row  of  olives  are  placed  down  the 
centre  of  the  skirt,  and  another  row  decorates  each  side 
of  the  net-work ;  the  corsage  juste  and  high,  with  net¬ 
work  and  olives  arranged  like  those  on  the  jupe  ;  the 
sleeves  demi  larges ,  and  trimmed  with  two  bouillonnees 
at  the  elbow,  separated  by  a  net-work  trimming.  For 
the  material,  silks  are  in  a  decided  majority,  though  we 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  exclusively  fashionable ; 
the  cachemire  d*  cU  and  the  popeline  brochee  mentioned 
in  our  last  number,  enjoy  a  certain  vogue,  and  so  do 
some  of  the  new  mousselines  de  laine  and  the  bareges  ; 
but  none  of  these  materials  enjoy  anything  like  the 
vogue  of  silks.  We  shall  present  our  fair  readers  then 
with  a  list  of  those  most  in  request :  foremost  in  it  will 
be  the  different  kinds  of  foulards  ;  these  for  morning 
drcs3  and  the  promenade  are  foulard  2felia,  double-sided 
foulards ,  and  also  those  printed,  and  broebe.  Plain 
poult  de  soie,  gros  d*  cle,  and  levantine.  An  immense 
variety  of  striped  and  shaded  silks ;  others  in  lozenges, 
or  in  small  patterns  borrowed  from  those  of  the  Turkish 
and  Chinese  silks. 

Bonnets. — The  most  airy  style  in  which  bonnets 
can  be  made  will  be  the  most  fashionable.  Many  are 
made  of  a  delicate  net-work  of  straw,  ornamented  with 
flowers.  On  this  point,  however,  the  taste  of  the  owner 
may  be  consulted.  We  may  cite  among  the  most  dis¬ 
tingue  of  the  bonnets  of  poult  de  soie  glacis  those  of 
straw  color,  ornamented  with  a  bouquet  of  iites  de 
plume  paille ,  placed  on  one  side  of  the  brim,  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  which  is  ornamented,  we  may  say  lined,  with  a 
voilette  of  English  point  lace,  which  falls  en  icliarpe  on 
each  side  of  the  face,  and  is  intermingled  with  small 
blue  and  yellow  daisies.  Wo  must  not  forget  the  rice 
straw  bonnets  ornamented  in  the  interior  with  tulle 
scarfs.  This  is  a  style  of  trimming  admirably  calcu¬ 
lated  to  set  off  thp  complexion,  as  the  color  of  the  scarf 
is  always  adapted  to  it.  Drawn  bonnets,  both  of  crape 
and  poult  de  soie ,  havo  regained  all  their  vogue.  A 
particular  description  of  the  generality  is  unnecessary  ; 
but  we  must  say  un  petit  mot  for  those  of  pink  crape, 
trimmed  in  the  interior  with  several  rows  of  tulle  ruches. 


and  on  the  exterior  with  a  bouquet  of  pink  marabout 
panache  de  blanc. 

Flowers. — Flowers  still  maintain  their  supremacy, 
as  indeed  nothing  can  be  more  elegant.  The  most 
approved  are  wreaths  of  white  and  grey  lilac,  rose-buds, 
white  heath  blossoms,  jonquils,  Bengal  roses,  red  came- 
lias,  gerbes  of  oats,  the  stalks  gold,  and  the  grain  either 
beads  or  pearls;  cactus  and  daturas  of  velvet,  some 
exotics,  and  the  most  of  the  early  flowers.  The  majority 
of  the  bonnets  trimmed  with  them  are  also  adorned  with 
lace,  and  the  flowers  arc  generally  partially  concealed  by 
the  lace.  We  see  a  great  many  bonnets  trimmed  with 
tufts  of  heath  blossoms,  or  honeysuckle,  and  point  d' 
Angleterre. 

Sun  Screens. — These  delightful  accompaniments  to 
a  walk  have  been  in  use  for  more  than  a  month. 

A  letter  from  London,  says : — 

I  have  noticed  an  infinite  variety  of  bonnets.  Those 
of  rice  straw  are  becoming  decidedly  popular,  though 
the  old  style  yet  prevails.  Light  green  and  purple  pou 
de  soie  are  the  materials  mostly  in  use.  They  are  trim¬ 
med  with  very  small  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  are  without 
inside  ornaments.  They  still  continue  to  be  made  very 
small,  but  efforts  are  making  to  give  a  slight  increase  to 
their  size.  Out  door  costumes  are  somewhat  novel,  and 
all  that  I  have  seen  are  very  pretty.  For  this  description 
of  dresses,  plain  goods  are  used  in  nearly  every  instance. 
Carriage  and  riding  dresses  are  made  of  cloths,  merinoes, 
velvets  and  cashmeretts,  and  promenade  dresses  consist 
of  spencers  with  light  fancy  silk  or  satin  skirts.  These 
dresses  are  trimmed  handsomely  with  small  chene  or 
bright  fine  gilt  buttons — three  rows  on  the  corsage  and 
one  on  each  cuff.  Some  riding  habits  fit  close  around 
the  neck,  with  a  narrow  collar,  and  have  a  single  row  of 
buttons  down  the  centre ;  the  top  button  and  three  or 
four  of  the  lowest  ones  only  are  buttoned,  leaving  the 
corsage  open  about  half  its  length  to  display  the  che¬ 
misette  underneath.  It  is  easy  to  observe  that  gilt  buttons 
are  becoming  all  the  ton.  All  varieties  are  now  blending 
into  one — the  plain  gilt  buttons  with  a  flat  bright  surface 
having  become  the  general  favorites.  The  latter  are  cer- 
tainly  the  neatest  buttons  that  can  be  worn,  and  no  one 
without  seeing  them  on  a  dress  can  form  an  idea  of  the 
charming  appearance  they  make.  The  ball  dresses 
cannot  be  well  described,  for  there  are  as  many  varieties 
as  there  are  persons  wearing  them.  The  spencer  does 
not  appear  to  hold  sway  any  longer  in  the  ball  room. 
Light  colored  satins  are  all  the  go;  trimmings  diversified; 
roses,  knots  and  laces  very  popular.  There  are  also  many 
varieties  of  head  dresses,  but  as  every  one  follows  her 
own  taste  in  this  matter,  I  need  not  attempt  a  description. 
In  short  the  rice  bonnets  and  plain  gilt  buttons  are  the 
only  real  novelties  I  have  noticed.  The  former  are  yet 
not  in  general  use,  but  the  latter  arc  seen  glittering  in  all 
directions. 
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THE  TWO  PORTRAITS. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

“Ejt  quelque  lieu  quo  soit  cette  figure  adorable, 
quelque  corps  qui  la  porte,  quelque  main  qui  1’ait  faite, 
elle  aura  tous  vteux  de  mon  caeur.  Oui,  ma  seule  folie 
est  de  discerner  la  beauts ;  mon  seule  crime  est  d’y  etrc 
sensible.  II  n’y  a  ricn  la  dont  je  doive  rougir.” — 

( Pigmalion )  J.  J.  Rousseau. 

In  the  Rue  Saint  Lazare,  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue 
Larochefoucald,  there  is  a  large,  very  fine-looking  house, 
with  its  upper  apartments  so  arranged,  as  to  be  admirably 
suited  for  the  studio  of  a  painter.  It  was  at  the  gate  of 
this  very  house  that  toward  the  middle  of  March  in  the 
past  year,  an  elegant  carriage  was  observed  to  draw  up. 
The  carriage  door  opened,  and  a  young  lady  instantly 
descended  from  it.  You  could  tell  by  the  first  glance 
that  she  was  in  second  mourning.  Her  robe  was  of 
pcarlish  grey,  and  over  it  she  wore  a  satin  pelisse  of  the 
same  color,  bordered  with  chinchilla.  There  was,  too, 
a  black  veil  over  her  chapeau  de  soie  blanche.  In  short, 
her  dress  displayed  her  wealth  and  her  taste.  Before 
quitting  her  carriage  she  had  sent  her  footman  to  enquire 
if  the  painter  M.  Alfred  Louval  was  at  home,  and  if  so 
to  announce  her.  She  was  told  that  he  was  in  his  studio, 
at  the  top  of  the  house.  She  proceeded  thither,  and  as 
the  Countess  de  Lucy  was  not  much  accustomed  to  this 
species  of  exercise,  she  mounted  slowly,  either  to  take 
breath,  or  to  reflect  upon  the  course  that  she  should 
adopt.  The  lady  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  she  had 
a  large  fortune  in  her  own  right,  and  she  was  the  widow 
of  a  Ministro  Plenipotentiare. 

While  she  was  deliberating,  she  encountered  the  artist 
upon  the  stairs.  He  had  descended  to  meet  her,  and 
stuttered  out  excuses  that  his  profession  compelled  him 
to  seek  the  best  light.  Surprised  at  this  meeting,  and 
still  more  surprised  when  she  beheld  the  features  of  the 
gentleman,  the  Countess  de  Lucy  remained  perfectly 
silent,  and  mechanically  followed  the  young  gentleman, 
who  seemed  to  be  still  more  surprised,  and  even  still 
more  agitated,  than  the  lady. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  any  considerable  length  of  time, 
that  a  woman  can  be  deprived  of  her  presence  of  mind, 
and  thus  it  happened  that  no  sooner  was  the  Countess 
in  the  sitting-room  of  the  artist,  than  she  recovered  her 
self-possession,  and  thus  explained  the  object  of  her 
visit. 

“  The  motive,  sir,”  she  said,  “  that  has  induced  me 
to  visit  you  is  one  that  would  very  probably  induce 
man  pother  women  to  keep  away  from  you.  I  have 
seen  your  works  at  the  exhibition.  You  are,  I  perceive, 
the  pupil  of  M.  Ingres,  and  you  tread  in  the  footsteps  of 
your  master.  I  have  seen  your  portraits  of  the  Duchess 
de  O  —  ■  s,  and  the  Countess  N— — ,  both  of- whom 


I  know  very  well,  and  I  was  able  to  remark  in  their  like¬ 
nesses,  even  the  minutest  defects  of  the  originals.” 

“  I  do  not  know,  Madam,  whether  I  am  to  interpret 
your  words  into  an  epigram  or  an  eulogium.” 

“  Do  not  take  me,  sir,  as  saying  any  thing  else  but 
what  I  think.  In  my  eyes,  a  perfect  resemblance  con¬ 
stitutes  the  first  merit  of  a  portrait.  You  smile,  and 
perhaps  it  is  a  heresy  in  the  Catholic  creed  of  painting. 
But  then  remember,  that  I  speak  as  a  woman,  and  do 
not  pretend  to  judge  as  an  artist  In  fine,  I  am  parti¬ 
cularly  glad  to  sec  my  own  features  copied  without  any 
flattery,  and  with — all  their  imperfections.” 

“  Imperfections !  Madam  I  shall  find  it  very  difficult 
to  discover  them.” 

“A  truce  to  compliments,  sir;  tell  me,  will  your 
numerous  occupations  allow  you  to  give  me  a  few 
sittings  !” 

Louval  replied  that  he  was  completely  at  the  service 
of  the  Countess  do  Lucy ;  and  that  he  would  see  her  at 
her  hotel  any  day  she  should  choose  to  name.  She 
then  expressed  a  desire  to  see  some  of  his  pictures  that 
had  not  been  yet  exhibited ;  and  that  she  observed  had 
all  their  canvas  backs  turned  to  the  spectator.  He 
turned  the  surface  of  them  all  but  one .  She  praised  all 
that  she  did  see — and  what  delicious  flattery  was  this 
for  their  author!  At  length  she  observed  that  there 
was  the  one  not  turned.  She  asked  why  it  was  not, 
and  he  seemed  to  be  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  question. 

“  Is  it,”  said  she,  “  such  a  picture  as  that  a  lady  ought 
not  to  look  at  it!” 

“  Not  at  all.” 

“  Why,  then,  have  you  it  so  carefully  concealed  !” 

“  It  is  a  m?re  study — a  study  that  I  made  for  myself 
— for  myself  alone.” 

u  That  is  to  say,  that  no  one  else  is  worthy  of  looking 
at  it” 

“  Ah !  Madam  do  not  think  me  guilty  of  such  vanity.” 

During  this  short  dialogue  her  servant,  thinking  it 
would  gratify  his  mistress  to  see  the  picture,  turned  it 
round  ;  but  on  seeing  it,  the  Countess  shrieked  with 
amazement,  and  then  in  an  angry  tone  she  said  to  the 
painter — 

“  Tell  me,  sir,  how  come  you  to  be  the  possessor  of 
that  portrait — a  portrait  of  me,  for  which  I  never  sat!” 

44  It  is  not  your  portrait,”  replied  Louval,  greatly 
agitated. 

«  Y ou  blush,  sir.  For  pity  sake  tell  me — explain  to 
me — how  or  by  what  means  it  is  you  have  caught  my 
resemblance  so  exactly — you,  that  I  believe,  have  never, 
until  now,  in  all  your  life,  seen  me.” 

“It  is  perfectly  true,  Madam,  that  until  this  day,  I 
never  had  the  honor  of  knowing  you.” 

“  Cease,  I  pray  you,  this  dissimulation.  It  does  not 
very  well  become  a  man  of  honor,  and,  I  trust,  a  gen¬ 
tleman.” 
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“  I  have  said,  and  I  still  tell  you  the  truth.  It  is  not 
at  all  a  portrait.  It  is  the  study  of  a  Madonna,  that  I 
have  made  afteT  a  picture  of  the  Italian  school.” 

“  But  the  costume  is  modern.” 

“  It  is  pure  invention.” 

There  appeared  to  be  such  perfect  candor  in  the 
manner  of  Louval,  that  the  Countess  began  to  think 
she  had  wronged  him  when  she  thought  of  asking, 
where  the  original  of  hia  study  was  to  be  found. 

“In  Paris  itself,”  answered  Louval;  “It  is  in  the 
museum  of  M.  Aguado ;  and  you  can  yourself  ascertain 
the  truth  of  my  assertion.” 

The  young  portrait  painter  then  assured  the  lady,  that 
this  museum,  now  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  was 
open  to  the  public  every  Wednesday  and  Friday,  and 
that  a6  she  had  expressed  a  doubt  of  his  assertion,  he 
would  be  happy  in  waiting  on  her  next  day,  in  order 
that  he  might  see,  that  with  her  own  eyes  she  could  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  assertion.  Now,  there 
would  be  some  rashness  in  affirming  that  this  pretext 
for  paying  a  visit,  appeared  to  the  Countess  a  very 
plausible  one,  but  this  it  is  sufficient  to  know,  that  the 
offer  of  M.  Louval  was  not  rejected.  She  seemed  ill  at 
ease,  and  soon  left  the  artist’s  6tudio  followed  by  her 
servant.  Upon  her  return  to  her  hotel  she  directed  the 
strictest  inquiries  to  be  made  as  to  the  conduct,  morals, 
manners,  and  family  of  Louval,  and  the  result  was  that 
she  learned  he  was  a  young  man  universally  respected, 
that  he  was  admitted  into  the  best  society  in  Paris,  that 
his  family  were  respectable,  and  many  of  its  members 
had  acquired  a  high  name  in  different  professions.  Why 
did  the  Countess  make  these  inquiries  1  Was  it  because 
she  had  promised  to  go  to  a  museum  in  company  with 
an  artist  1 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  Louval  was  so  taken  up 
with  the  visit  that  he  had  just  received,  and  particularly 
with  his  appointment  for  the  next  day,  that  he  left  his 
studio  in  haste,  and  immediately  set  on  foot  inquiries- 
respecting  the  Countess  de  Lucy.  He  learned  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  an  old  general  of  the  Emperor’s 
— that  she  was  now  more  than  a  year  left  a  widow, 
by  the  Count  de  Lucy,  who  had  died  in  a  foreign 
country,  where  he  filled  a  high  diplomatic  office — that 
the  Countess  had  passed  the  entire  time  of  her  mourn¬ 
ing  in  retirement.  These  facts  explained  to  the  young 
painter  why  he  had  never  seen  the  Countess  de  Lucy  ; 
but  there  were  a  great  many  other  facts  that  he  did 
not  know,  and  that  he  was  destined  to  be  acquainted 
with. 

We  might  dilate,  if  we  chose,  upon  the  visit  paid  by 
the  Countess  and  the  painter  to  the  Museum  of  M. 
Aguado.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  there  the  Countess 
saw  the  Madonna  of  Andrea  del  Sarte;  she  saw  enough 
of  resemblance  in  features  to  herself,  to  prove  that  the 
artist  had  been  telling  her  truth.  After  some  interviews 


she  told  him,  that  she  desired  a  proof  of  his  skill  in 
making  ancient  saints  look  like  persons  now  living,  and 
to  his  astonishment  she  showed  him  the  portrait  of  a 
Spanish  monk,  in  an  attitude  of  the  most  fervent  prayer, 
and  the  Spanish  saint  he  at  once  saw  had  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  himself. 

“  Draw  for  me,”  said  she,  “  from  this,  your  own 
likeness ;  and  if  success  crown  your  efforts,  then  I  will 
be  convinced,  that  you  have  not  invented  a  fable  for 
the  purpose  of  justifying,  in  my  eyes,  your  illegitimate 
possession  of  my  portrait.” 

“  I  submit  myself  to  your  will,  Madam,”  replied  M. 
Louval, — “  and  may  my  obedience  be  to  me  as  if  it  were 
inspiration.” 

When  the  work  was  finished,  it  obtained  the  appro¬ 
bation,  without  the  slightest  reserve,  of  the  Countess  de 
Lucy.  “  He  may  know  his  own  face  thoroughly  well,” 
said  the  Countess,  “  from  having  so  often  looked  at  it — 
but  how  could  he  have  divined  mine.  There  is  certainly 
predestination  in  it.”  And  this  suggestion  made  the 
Countess  think  a  great  deal.  As  to  Louval  he  did  not 
know  how  Xo  speak  or  to  be  silent  In  his  perplexity, 
he  retained  a  declaration  that  was  on  his  lips,  and  to 
take  him  from  his  embarrassments,  he  eagerly  pressed 
upon  the  lady  permission  to  commence  her  portrait 
But,  notwithstanding,  she  declined  doing  so  for  a  fort¬ 
night  to  come. 

During  that  interval  love  was  making  rapid  progress 
in  the  heart  of  Louval,  and  the  Countess  felt  that  the 
artist  was  not  indifferent  to  her.  Such  were  their 
mutual  feelings  when  the  lady’s  portrait  was  begun — 
but  never  yet  was  painter  slower  in  his  work.  He  had 
always  something  to  alter — something  to  amend — some¬ 
thing  to  change — and,  at  length,  the  Countess  somewhat 
maliciously  said  to  him — 

“  Y ou  are  going  on  very  well ;  but  sfill  you  do  not 
surpass — perhaps  you  do  not  equal,  that  study  picture 
of  yours,  which  you  began  and  finished  as  if  it  were  at 
a  glance.” 

“  I  agree  with  you,  Madam.  The  work  that  I  then 
regarded  as  the  mere  production  of  chance,  I  am  now 
disposed  to  attribute  to  destiny.  Know,  then,  that  when 
I  first  saw  the  Madonna  of  Andrea  del  Sarte,  I  was 
seized  with  an  involuntary  trembling,  and  1  cried  out — 

‘  Here  is  the  very  type  of  the  female  who  is  to  decide 
my  fate,’  and  never  did  I  enjoy  repose  but  until  my 
hand  had  traced,  after  the  same  manner,  that  delicious 
head,  the  portrait  that  you  considered  as  yours.  A  new 
Pygmalion,  I  became  enchanted  with  my  own  work — 
and,  like  him,  I  have,  too,  seen  it  animated  with  the 
breath  of  life,  when  you  appeared  before  me.  Bj}  this 
thought  disturbs  my  reason — pardon,  Madam,  pardon 
an  unhappy - ” 

“I  excuse  you,  and  I  thoroughly  comprehend  you,” 
replied  the  Countess  with  emotion.  “All  is  now 
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explained — and  I  do  not  gee  in  it  any  tiling  more 
strange  than  that  which  has  happened  to  myself.” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  Madam  1” 

“It  is,  really,  a  most  extraordinary  coincidence.” 

“  8peak — I  beseech  of  you  to  speak.” 

“  Well,  then — as  to  that  Spanish  painting,  from  which 
you  have  made  your  own  portrait — ” 

“  Go  on.” 

“My  father  brought  it  from  Andalusia,  where  he  had 
been  a  long  time  with  the  army,  and  it  was  placed  in 
the  chamber  where  I  was  bom.  As  I  grew  up,  it 
attracted  my  observation ;  and  it  was  before  that  head, 
so  animated  as  it  seems,  with  a  lively  faith,  that  my 
parents  made  me  say  my  prayers  every  day.  Little  by 
little  I  took  pleasure  in  gazing  upon  it ;  and  at  a  later 
period,  in  my  girlish  illusions,  I  accustomed  myself  to 
think  that  Heaven  would  send  me  a  husband  whose  face 
would  be  like  to  that  in  the  picture.” 

“Well]” 

“Alas!  I  was  very  much  deceived.  The  man  to 
whom  my  hand  was  given  had  neither  the  youth,  nor 
the  features  of  the  holy  monk,  under  whose  patronage  I 
had,  in  some  manner,  placed  myself.  My  father,  finding 
that  his  death  was  approaching,  and  having  but  a  small 
patrimony  to  leave  me,  wished,  before  he  died,  to  see 
me  married.  I  was  just  eighteen  when  he  proposed  to 
unite  me  to  his  best  friend,  who  was  a  man  of  high 
rank,  and  had  an  annual  income  of  a  hundred  thousand 
francs.  Ought  I— -could  I  refuse  ?  I  obeyed — I  accepted 
the  husband,  as  if  he  were  my  second  father,  and  soon 
the  only  one.  For  six  years  we  lived  together,  and  his 
affection  to  me  was  paternal.  Even  in  his  last  moments, 
it  did  not  abandon  him.  4  Amelia,’  said  he  to  me,  1  you 
made  a  great  sacrifice  when  you  espoused  a  man  who 
was  more  than  twice  your  age — whose  youth  had  long 
departed  from  him,  and  whose  constitution  was  broken 
down  by  the  cares  and  anxieties  inseparable  from  a 
political  life.  By  your  angelic  sweetness,  you  spread  a 
charm  over  a  most  ill-assorted  union.  Permit  me,  then, 
to  give  you  a  proof  of  my  gratitude.  I  leave  to  you  the 
entire  disposition  of  my  fortune,  and  I  also  engage  you 
to  divide  it  with  a  husband  worthy  of  your  choice.  You 
are  still  young — you  can  still  be  happy,  and  you  require 
a  protector.  "When,  then,  the  time  of  your  mourning  is 
passed,  follow  my  advice — my  last  advice,  and  never 
forget  your  old  friend.’  ” 

Louval  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  Countess, 
who  told  him  that  was  not  the  precise  moment  for  ful¬ 
filling  the  wishes  of  her  husband. 

“  Ah  !”  he  exclaimed,  “  it  is  not  for  a  poor  artist  that 
such  bliss  is  reserved.” 

“Do  not  so  express  yourself,  Louval,”  she  replied, 
“  for  great  talents  are  on  a  level  with  the  very  highest 
position  in  society.” 

In  a  few  weeks  afterward  “  the  Spanish  Monk,”  and 


“  the  Italian  Madonna”  might*  be  seen  together  in  the 
collection  of  M.  Aguado,  where  they  still  remain.  As 
to  those  who  so  strongly  resembled  them,  they  were 
about  the  same  time  married,  and  never  since  have  they 
wished  to  be  separated  from  each  other. 


I  REMEMBER  MY  YOW. 

BY  J.  S.  JENKINS. 

I  remember  my  vow !  ’t  was  plighled  to  thee 

At  the  hour  of  e’en,  when  the  warm  breath  of  June 

Was  fresh  on  thy  cheek,  and  o’er  mountain  and  lea 
Shone  the  silvery  light  of  the  early  moon. 

Of  the  myrtle’s  rich  leaf,  and  violets  rare, 

With  the  blushing  moss-rose,  and  the  gay  hare-bell, 

I  wove  thee  a  garland  to  wreathe  in  the  hair, 

Down  thy  fair  sunny  brow  in  beauty  that  fell. 

And  I  told  thee  in  many  an  earnest  tone, 

That  the  flowers  I  gathered,  were  emblems  to  me, 

Of  the  virtue  and  truth  I  knew  were  thine  own. 

And  the  love  which  I  ever  should  cherish  for  thee. 

The  watch-fires  of  heaven  shone  clearly  and  bright 

Through  the  gath’ring  haze,  but  faint  was  their  gleaming. 

And  feeble  their  glow,  when  compared  with  the  light 
In  thine  eye,  so  fondly  and  tenderly  beaming. 

The  low,  plaintive  notes  of  the  murmuring  rill. 

Rose  softly  and  sweetly  in  glen  and  in  dale, 

And  the  lay  of  the  breeze  from  forest-crowned  hill, 
Floated  gently  adown  our  glad  native  vale. 

But  the  tones  of  that  voice  which  haunteth  me  now 
Fell  softer  and  sweeter  upon  my  rapt  ear, 

When  warmly  they  uttered  that  passionate  vow. 

To  hold  me,  for  aye,  the  beloved  one  and  dear. 

I  remember  the  troth  I  gave  to  thee  there, 

With  my  lips  to  thine  own,  thy  hand  clasped  in  mine: 

It  is  first  in  my  thought,  and  last  in  my  prayer — 
i  remember  my  vow ! — dost  thou  think  on  thine  ? 


SONNET. 

How  shall  I  meet  thee,  Summer,  wont  to  fill 
My  heart  with  gladness,  when  thy  pleasant  tide 
First  came,  and  on  each  coomb’s  romantic  side 
Was  heard  the  distant  cuckoo’s  hollow  bill  ? 

Fresh  flowers  shall  fringe  the  wild  brink  of  the  stream. 
As  with  the  song  of  joyance  and  of  hope, 

The  hedge-rows  shall  ring  aloud,  and  on  the  slope 
The  poplars  sparkle  on  the  transient  beam, 

The  shrubs  and  laurels  which  I  love  to  tend. 

Thinking  their  May-tide  fragrance  might  delight. 

With  many  a  peaceful  charm,  thee,  my  best  friend, 

Shall  put  forth  their  green  shoot,  and  cheer  the  sight ! 
But  I  shall  mark  their  hues  with  sick’ning  eyes, 

And  weep  for  her  who  in  the  cold  grave  lies! 
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THE  EQUAL  DOOM. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  SPANISH. 

It  was  under  the  reign  of  him,  who  has  been  commonly 
as  well  as  vulgarly,  called  “  Peter  the  cruel,”  that  two 
men  of  a  mean  aspect,  departed  one  evening  from  Toledo. 
They  were  both  on  horseback,  both  enveloped  in  long 
mantles,  and  directed  their  course  toward  the  Tagus. 
They  proceeded  by  the  banks  of  the  river  for  some  time, 
and  then,  as  the  sun  was  setting,  sheltered  themselves  in 
a  sort  of  ambuscade,  near  to  the  solitary  habitation  of  a 
shepherd,  who  had  but  recently  arrived  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  from  New  Castile.  As  the  night  closed  in, 
the  bells  of  an  approaching  mule  were  heard  in  the  path 
of  the  valley  where  these  men  were  concealed.  They 
rushed  out  from  behind  the  hedge,  where  they  had 
established  the  ambuscade,  stopped  the  mule,  laid  hold 
of  the  young  girl  that  was  on  its  back,  and  placing  her 
behind  one  of  themselves,  in  despite  of  her  resistance, 
they  galloped  back  with  her  to  Toledo. 

The  valley  for  a  few  moments  was  filled  wilh  the 
cries,  and  sent  back  the  echo  of  “  father — dear  father — 
father  -Bartholomew.”  These  were  the  cries  of  the 
maiden  as  she  struggled  in  the  arms  of  the  villains  who 
held  her.  Soon  her  extreme  fear,  her  despair,  and  her 
agony,  combined  with  the  menaces  of  the  ruffians,  de¬ 
prived  her  of  the  power  of  utterance,  and  in  a  short 
time,  nought  was  heard  in  the  path  of  the  valley  but 
the  trot  of  the  mule  and  the  tinkling  of  its  bells. 

Although  this  deed  of  violence  was  perpetrated  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  any  habitation,  still  the 
piercing  shrieks  of  the  victim  had  reached  the  ears  of 
Bartholomew.  He  recognized  the  voice  of  his  daughter 
Inez ;  he  flew  to  her  assistance,  and  he  was  soon,  by  his 
activity  and  address,  on  the  track  of  those  who  had 
carried  her  away. 

It  was  two  hours  afterward,  when,  breathless  and 
covered  with  dust,  paleness  on  his  forehead,  and  the 
wildness  of  a  maniac  in  his  eyes,  the  father  dis¬ 
mounted  at  the  door  of  a  house  in  the  Plaza  Mayor  at 
Toledo.  He  forced  his  way  through  all  obstacles,  and 
he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  -the  weeping  Inez, 
and  of  a  stranger,  whose  ironical  smile  seemed  at  once 
to  insult  the  grief  of  the  one,  and  the  outrage  done  to 
the  other. 

u  Who  are  you  1”  said  the  stranger,  planting  himself 
between  the  father  and  daughter. 

“  Her  father,”  answered  Bartholomew,  repressing  as 
well  as  he  could,  the  feeling  of  anger  that  he  experienced ; 
“  her  father,  and  you  are  a  scoundrel.” 

“Do  you  know  to  whom  you  are  speaking?”  added 
the  unknown,  in  a  menacing  tone. 

“To  a  base  villain,  I  am  quite  sure,”  replied  Bartho¬ 
lomew,  repelling  him  with  his  robust  arm.  “But  I 


must  first  look  to  my  daughter.  You  and  I  can  settle 
accounts  afterward.”  And  saying  this,  he  laid  hold  of 
his  daughter’s  arm  for  the  purpose  of  leading  her  to  the 
door  of  the  apartment  in  which  this  scene  passed. 

“  Miserable  fool !”  instantly  exclaimed  the  stranger, 
furious  at  beholding  that  he  was  about  being  deprived 
of  his  victim. 

They  were  the  last  words  that  Bartholomew  heard ; 
for  the  miscreant  who  had  uttered  them  struck  him  with 
a  poignard,  and  stretched  him  dead  at  his  feet. 

The  news  of  this  horrid  murder,  rendered  still  more 
odious  by  the  circumstance  that  had  preceded  it,  caused 
a  great  commotion  in  the  city,  and  it  was  in  vain  that 
the  nobility,  to  whose  class  the  murderer  belonged, 
endeavored  to  shelter  him  from  the  pursuits  of  justice. 
The  guilty  man  was  arrested  in  his  flight,  and  incarce¬ 
rated  in  one  of  the  prisons  of  Toledo. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  well  known  what 
were  the  advantages  to  an  accused  of  dilatory  proceedings 
in  criminal  prosecutions.  Thus  it  was  that  it  was  not 
until  six  months  after  the  perpetration  of  his  crime,  that 
Don  Micida,  the  murderer  of  Bartholomew  was  brought 
before  the  tribunal,  which,  if  possible,  he  would  have 
avoided.  He  had  prepared  for  his  defence  several  per¬ 
jured  witnesses.  One  swore  that  he  had  seen  him  some 
miles  from  Toledo  on  the  night  the  murder  took  place. 
A  second  deposed  that  he  was  so  ill  the  day  before  it, 
that  he  had  prepared  himself  for  death ;  and  a  third  that 
he  had  been  in  his  company  all  the  day  and  night  on 
which  this  atrocious  crime  had  been  perpetrated.  No 
one  believed  these  witnesses ;  but  then  the  culprit  had 
powerful  friends,  and  his  interest  blunted  the  edge  of 
the  sword  of  justice.  The  sentence  pronounced  upon 
him  was  equivalent  to  an  acquittal.  It  was  that  he 
should  lose  his  privileges  as  a  noble  for  bnc  year,  and 
pay  a  trifling  fine.  On  the  payment  of  the  latter,  he 
was  instantly  restored  to  liberty. 

But  at  the  very  moment  in  which  the  assassin  of 
Bartholomew  escaped  the  chastisement  that  was  due  to 
his  crime,  his  irrevocable  condemnation  had  been  pro¬ 
nounced  by  a  tribunal  on  which  he  had  not  at  all  calcu¬ 
lated;  and  he  did  not  long  enjoy  impunity  from  his 
crime.  The  very  next  day,  in  the  broad  light  of  the 
sun,  and  in  the  most  populous  quarter  of  the  city,  as  he 
was  about  to  enter  the  palace  of  one  of  his  brother  nobles, 
he  fell  mortally  wounded  by  two  stabs  of  a  poignard — 
“  One,”  said  his  murderer,  “  is  given  you  for  the  sake  of 
Inez,  and  the  other  for  the  death  of  Bartholomew.” 

The  man  who  had  slain  Don  Midici  did  not  make 
the  slightest  effort  to  escape.  He  cast  from  him  the 
blood-stained  weapon.  He  folded  his  arms  on  his 
breast,  and  without  attempting  the  slightest  resistance, 
he  permitted  himself  to  be  arrested.  His  detention  in 
prison  was  not  of  very  long  duration.  The  criminal 
proceedings  against  him  went  forward  with  the  greatest 
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celerity,  and  he  had  soon  to  appear  before  the  very  same 
judges  who  had  acquitted  the  assassin  of  the  shepherd. 
When  desired  to  tell  his  name,  he  answered  “Paul,” 
and  upon  the  question  of  the  judge,  as  to  whether  he 
was  the  originator  of  the  murder  committed  upon  the 
person  of  Don  Micida,  he  answered,  “  Its  originator,  I 
am  not — its  executor,  I  am and  then,  when  called  on 
for  his  defence,  he  confined  himself  to  the  simple  recital 
of  facts.  “  I  am,”  said  he,  “  the  brother  of  Inez,  and  the 
son  of  Bartholomew — the  one  was  insulted,  and  the 
other  assassinated,  by  the  wretch  on  whom  I  have  only 
done,  that  which  justice  was  bound  to  do.” 

Such  a  pleading  stood  not  in  need  of  any  oratory. 
Even  though  it  was  extremely  laconic,  its  meaning  was 
so  plain,  and  its  eloquence  so  heart-stirring,  that  it  was 
calculated  to  excite  in  men  of  the  dullest  sense,  the 
desire  to  save  the  unhappy  man.  But  the  remarkable 
answers  of  Paul,  and  the  nature  of  his  defence  were  not 
suited  to  dispose  favorably  toward  him,  the  judges  who 
had  pronounced  the  scandalous  acquittal  of  Don  Micida. 
Besides,  Paul  had  taken  vengeance  for  the  injury  done 
to  him,  by  shedding  the  blood  of  one  of  the  nobles,  and 
Paul,  therefore,  was  condemned  to  death ! 

It  was  upon  the  very  day  of  his  condemnation,  that  a 
woman,  pale  and  haggard,  all  in  tears,  and  her  hair  in 
disorder,  found  her  way  into  the  gardens  of  the  Alcazan. 
She  did  so  at  the  very  time  that  the  beautiful  and  the 
generous  favorite,  Maria  Padilla,  was  taking  her  usual 
promenade.  The  wretched  woman  cast  herself  at  the 
feet  of  her,  who  was  the  beloved  of  Peter  the  Cruel. 

Maria,  brilliant  and  happy  at  the  sight  of  the  miserable 
creature,  who  was  prostrated  at  her  feet,  removed  the 
light  veil  of  lace  in  which  she  was  enveloped,  cast  upon 
the  suppliant  a  look  of  kindness,  and  in  a  compassionate 
voice,  said  to  her — 

“  Rise  up,  my  poor  woman.  It  is  only  before  God 
that  we  ought  to  kneel.  What  can  I  do  for  you  1” 

“Generous  lady - ” 

Sighs  interrupted  the  suppliant,  and  prevented  her 
from  proceeding. 

“Take  courage,”  said  Maria,  with  the  same  sweetness 
of  manner.  “  You  are  unhappy,  and  misfortune  is  a  title 
to  my  protection.  Tell  me,  without  fear,  what  is  the 
cause  of  your  alarm.” 

“  It  is  the  fate  of  Paul — of  my  son,  lady.” 

“  Can  I  be  of  any  service  to  him  1” 

“Oh!  yes,  gracious  Madam.” 

“  Speak — ask  what  you  wish.” 

“  Oh  !  they  have  condemned  him.” 

“  Condemned  him,  do  you  say  1  To  what?” 

“  Pardon  me,  Madam,  if  the  word  dies  on  my  lips — it 
is  so  dreadful  to  say  it.” 

“  Poor  mother !  To  death,  perhaps.” 

“  Yes — yes — lady,”  said  the  trembling  mother  of  Paul. 

“  And  what  is  his  crime,?”  asked  Maria. 


“  Oh !  he  is  not  at  all  guilty,  dear  lady.  He  is  so 
good,  so  kind,  so  affectionate  a  son.  He  has  always  so 
loved  his  father  and  his  sister,  and  me,  too,  Madam.  It 
is  his  filial  piety  that  has  destroyed  him ;  but  I  swear 
before  Heaven,  he  is  not  guilty.  Pity,  then— -oh,  pity 
and  mercy  for  him,  lady.” 

“  Silence,”  said  Maria,  with  an  evident  expression  of 
interest,  “The  King  is  coming  this  way.  Give  me 
your  petition,  and  remain  at  some  distance  from  us.  I 
shall  have  you  called,  if  it  be  necessary.” 

8aying  these  words,  Maria  turned  her  steps  toward  an 
avenue  of  orange  trees,  where  she  perceived  the  King, 
who  eagerly  advanced  to  meet  her. 

“  Peter,”  said  she,  presenting  him  the  petition  of 
Paul,  “  here  is  an  excellent  opportunity  of  making  your¬ 
self  agreeable  to  me.” 

“I  am  glad  of  it,  Padilla — then  tell  me  what  it  is.” 

“  It  concerns  an  unhappy  man,  who  has  been  con¬ 
demned  to  death,  and  in  whose  fate  I  am  interested. 
Y  ou  will  make  use  of  one  of  the  noblest  prerogatives  of 
Royalty  in  his  regard — you  will  show  that  you  are  mer¬ 
ciful.  Is  it  not  so,  my  love !” 

Peter  had  approached  his  favorite  with  a  smile  of 
satisfaction,  which  frequently  softened  the  severe  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  countenance  when  in  her  society ;  but, 
on  hearing  the  words  that  she  had  just  pronounced, 
he  knit  his  brows,  and  slightly  frowned.  The  prince 
piqued  himself  upon  the  exhibition  of  a  great  respect 
for  justice,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  he  gave  numerous 
examples  of  his  disposition  in  that  respect.  Did  the 
condemned,  in  whose  favor  Maria  interested  herself, 
deserve  any  favor  to  be  shown  to  him  or  not?  Such 
was  the  question  Peter  put  to  himself  at  the  moment 
that  Paul’s  petition  was  put  into  his  hand.  The  petition 
ran  thus: — 

“  Sire !  you  have  punished  in  the  severest  way  a  noble 
duke,  because  his  servants,  at  his  desire,  had  beaten  a 
poor  tradesman  for  asking  the  amount  of  his  bill.  You 
had  another  sawed  in  two  for  the  atrocities  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  in  a  family,  into  which  he  had  been  introduced 
in  the  character  of  a  clergyman;  and  you  have  even 
applied  to  yourself  the  extreme  severity  of  your  justice, 
in  knocking  off  the  head  of  one  of  your  statues  in  the 
public  square,  because  some  years  before  you  had  stabbed 
a  soldier,  and  you  have  taken  care  of  the  witness  who 
had  the  courage  to  denounce  you.  Why,  then,  ought 
not  Paul  to  find  at  the  Alcaza  justice  and  protection? 
At  the  Alcaza,  where  they  weigh  in  the  same  balance 
the  weak  and  the  strong.  My  father  fell  by  the  poignard 
of  Don  Micida,  and  the  latter  was  acquitted  by  the  judges. 
I  slew  the  murderer  of  my  father,  and  the  same  judges 
have  condemned  me  to  death.  It  is  an  iniquitous  sen¬ 
tence,  and  against  it  I  appeal  with  perfect  confidence  to 
you.  Paul.” 

Peter,  upon  reading  this  singular  production,  instantly 
gave  orders  to  one  of  his  officers  to  bring  before  him, 
without  a  moment’s  delay,  the  son  of  Bartholomew. 
The  order  fortunately  arrived  in  time,  for  when  the 
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officer  presented  it,  Paul  was  about  to  be  led  forth  to 
execution.  Instead  of  being  conducted  to  the  scaffold, 
he  was  introduced  to  the  palace  of  the  Alcaza,  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  King. 

“  You  are  the  man  called  Paul,”  said  his  Majesty. 

“  I  am,  Sire.” 

“Why  was  it  that  Don  Micida  assassinated  your 
father?” 

«  because  my  father  was  about  taking  from  him  my 
sister  Inez,  whom  Micida  had  carried  away  by  force  and 
against  his  will.” 

a  Then  it  was  he  who  committed  such  a  villainy  that 
slew  the  outraged  father.” 

“  It  was,  Sire.” 

“Very  well.  And  the  assassin,  you  say  in  your  j 
petition,  was  acquitted.” 

“Yes,  Sire.  He  was  restored  to  liberty, and  the  only 
punishment  inflicted  on  him  was  suspending  him  from 
his  privileges  as  a  noble,  for  an  entire  year. 

“Veiy  well.  And  you  not  considering  that  the 
punishment  was  adequate  to  the  offence  committed, 
inflicted  justice  with  your  own  hand.” 

“  Yes,  Sire.” 

“  That  was  bad.  What  is  your  trade,  Paul  1” 

“  A  cordwainer,  Sire.” 

“  Very  well.  Then  I,  the  supreme  judge  of  the  judges 
of  Castile,  annul  the  sentence  condemning  you  to  death. 
I  say  that  the  punishment  ought  to  be  the  same,  for  all 
crimes  of  the  same  nature.  I,  therefore,  restore  you  to 
liberty,  but  I  forbid  you  making  boots  and  sates  for  an 
entire  year.”  H*  8* 


MARIANA. 

With  blackest  moss  the  flower  plots 
Were  thickly  crusted,  one  and  all; 

The  rusted  nails  fell  from  the  knots 

That  held  the  peach  to  the  garden  wall. 

The  broken  sheds  looked  sad  and  strange. 
Unlifted  was  the  clinking  latch, 

Weeded  and  worn  the  ancient  thatch 

Upon  the  lonely  moated  grange. 

She  only  said,  “  My  life  is  dreary, 
He  cometh  not,”  she  said ; 

She  said,  “  I  am  aweary,  aweary,— 

I  would  that  I  were  dead !” 

Her  tears  fell  with  the  dews  at  even, 

Her  tears  fell  ere  the  dews  were  dried ; 

She  could  not  look  on  the  sweet  heaven. 
Either  at  morn  or  eventide. 

After  the  flitting  of  the  bats, 

When  thickest  dark  did  trance  the  sky, 
She  drew  her  casement  curtain  by. 

And  glanced  athwart  the  glooming  flats. 

She  only  said,  “  The  night  is  dreary. 
He  cometh  not,”  she  said ; 

She  said,  “I  am  aweary, aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead !” 


Upon  the  middle  of  the  night,  ^ 

Waking,  she  heard  the  night  fowl  crow : 

The  cock  sung  out  an  hour  ere  light; 

From  the  dark  fen  the  oxen’s  low 
Came  to  her:  without  hope  of  change, 

In  sleep  she  seemed  to  walk  forlorn, 

Till  cold  winds  woke  the  grey-eyed  morn 
About  the  lonely  moated  grange. 

She  only  said,  “  The  day  is  dreary, 

He  cometh  not,”  she  said ; 

She  said,  “  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead !” 

About  a  stone-cast  from  the  wall, 

A  sluice  with  blackened  waters  slept, 

And  o’er  it  many,  round  and  small, 

The  clustered  marishmosses  crept. 

Hard  by  a  poplar  shook  alway. 

All  silver  green  with  gnarled  bark, 

For  leagues  no  other  tree  did  dark 
The  level  waste,  the  rounding  gray. 

She  only  said,  “  My  life  is  dreary, 

He  cometh  not,”  she  said; 

She  said,  “  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  1  were  dead !” 

And  ever  when  the  moon  was  low, 

And  the  shrill  winds  were  up  an’  away, 

In  the  white  curtain,  to  and  fro, 

She  saw  the  gusty  shadow  sway. 

But  when  the  moon  was  very  low. 

And  wild  winds  bound  within  their  cell, 

The  shadow  of  the  poplar  fell 
Upon  her  bed,  across  her  brow. 

She  only  said,  “The  night  is  dreary. 

He  cometh  not,”  she  said ; 

She  said,  “I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead  !” 

All  day  within  the  dreamy  house, 

The  doors  upon  their  hinges  creaked ; 

The  blue  fly  sung  i’  the  pane;  the  mouse 
Behind  the  mouldering  wainscot  shrieked, 

Or  from  the  crevice  peered  about. 

Old  faces  glimmered  through  the  doors. 

Old  footsteps  trod  the  upper  floors, 

Old  voices  called  her  from  without. 

She  only  said,  “  My  life  is  dreary, 

He  cometh  not,”  she  said ; 

She  said,  “I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

I  would  that  I  were  dead !” 

The  sparrow’s  chirrup  on  the  roof, 

The  slow  clock  ticking,  and  the  sound 
Which  to  the  wooing  wind  aloof 
The  poplar  made,  did  all  confound 
Her  sense;  but  most  she  loathed  the  hour 
When  the  thick  moted  eunbeam  lay 
Athwart  the  chambers,  and  the  day 
Down-sloped  was  westering  in  his  bower. 

Then,  said  she,  “  I  am  very  dreary, 

He  will  not  come,”  she  said ; 

She  wept,  “  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

Oh,  God,  that  I  were  dead Tennyson. 
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THE  STAGE  BOX  BEAUTY. 

BT  MBS.  M.  T.  SFERCEB. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Herat  Beauchampf.  was  the  son  of  a  decayed 
gentleman,  who,  after  the  due  number  of  attacks  of 
gout;  died  and  left  his  only  child  to  starvation.  But 
from  this  evil  the  young  orphan  was  preserved  by  a 
maternal  uncle,  who,  being  an  old  bachelor,  and  pos¬ 
sessing  an  income  far  beyond  his  wants,  at  once  took 
charge  of  our  hero,  and  resolved  to  educate,  perhaps  to 
adopt  him.  Accordingly  the  young  orphan  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  at  a  public  school^  and  subsequently  at  an 
academy,  until  his  uncle’s  death,  an  event  which  hap¬ 
pened  just  as  Beauchampe  was  entering  on  his  fifteenth 
year.  The  death  of  his  patron,. however,  did  not  leave 
Henry  unprovided  for;  indeed  the  world  looked  on  it  as 
rather  a  happy^ event  for  our  hero,  since  it  left  him  the 
possessor  of  an  estate  worth  ten  thousand  a  year.  The 
devise,  however,  was  fettered  with  one  condition.  It 
was  made  a  contingency  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  estate  by  Beauchampe  that  he  should  marry  a  niece 
of  his  uncle,  whom  the  kind  hearted  old  man  bad  adopted 
a  few  years  after  he  had  done  the  same  act  for  Henry. 
This  clause,  however,  afforded  no  uneasiness  to  any  of 
the  parties,  since  all  reasoned  that  the  young  heir 
would  only  be  too  glad  to  take  the  estate  encumbered 
by  a  lovely  wife,  for  the  protegee  of  the  uncle,  although 
Beauchampe  had  never  seen  her,  bore  the  character  of 
being  exceedingly  beautiful. 

Accordingly  Beauchampe  grew  up  considering  himself 
the  possessor  of  his  uncle’s  estate,  as  much  as  if  it  was 
already  under  his  control.  Ample  provision  had  been 
made  in  the  will  for  the  education  of  the  young  man. 
As  he  was  naturally  of  considerable  ability,  he  passed 
through  college  with  eclat ,  and  at  eighteen  took  his 
diploma  at  the  head  of  his  class.  His  guardian  pro¬ 
posed  that  he  should  devote  the  three  remaining  years 
of  his  minority,  which  were  generally  devoted  to  the 
study  of  a  profession,  to. travelling  abroad;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  Beauchampe  sailed  for  Europe  under  the  guidance 
of  a  tutor.  Herfc  he  was  absent  for  two  years  and  a  half. 
It  cannot 'be  supposed  that  travel  was  without  its  effect 
ondiis  mind.  But  happily  he  had  no  common  amount 
of  sense,  and  he  passed  safely  through  the  temptations 
of  foreign  life,  without  becoming  either  a  fop  or  a  buf¬ 
foon.  Naturally,  however,  of  a  poetic,  we  might  say 
romantic  temperament,  he  increased  this  tendency  by 
loitering  along  the  vine-clad  hills  of  the  Rhine,  and 
listening  to  the  legends  of  that  fascinating  region.  But, 
although  few  men  were  more  romantic  at  heart,  his  life 
of  fashion  when  in  the  great  cities  of.  Paris  or  London, 
taught  him  to  disguise  his  sentiments ;  and  of  all  the 
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gay  companions  he  met  in  the  salons  of  the  great  and 
proud,  not  one  would  have  suspected  his  real  character. 

“  Ah !  De  Burgh,”  said  he,  one  morning  in  the  Park 
at  liondon,  to  a  fashionable  acquaintance,  “you  have 
got  back  from  the  continent,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  I 
have  to  sail  in  a  fortnight  for  New  York.” 

“  Indeed — why,  I  thought  you  were  hot  going  until 
the  season  was  over,  and  here  it  has  just  begun.  Are 
you  serious  !” 

“Never  more  so  in  my  life.  Time  has  slipped  away 
so  rapidly  of  late  that  I  find  the  period  when  I  must  be 
in  America  is  close  at  hand — the  more,  since  I  received 
a  letter  from  my  guardian  yesterday,  in  which  he -hints 
at  my  approaching  majority,  and  says  it  would  be  but 
polite  for  me  to  be  at  home  ready  to  fulfil  the  betrothal 
which  my  uncle  made  for  me.” 

“Ah  !  I  have  heard  of  that — is  the  lady  pretty  ?” 

“  She  is  said  to  be  as  beautiful  as  an  Houri !” 

“  She  brings  you  a  fortune,  my  dear  fellow,  and  that 
would  raise  a  Gorgon  into  a  Leda,”  said  De  Burgh, 
patting  the  neck  of  his  restive  steed.  „ 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know,”  said  Beauchampe,  “but  that, 
if  I  had  ever  seen  any  one  to  love,  I  might  give  up  for¬ 
tune  and  all.  You  laugh  incredulously.  But  you  little 
know  me.  However,  since  I  have  never  yet  felt  the 
passion  I  may  as  well  marry  my  uncle’s  protegee  as 
not.” 

“  Ha — ha,”  said  De  Burgh,  “  you  are  quite  resigned  ! 
One  would  think  you  were  about  to  suffer  martyrdom. 
It  is  a  good  excuse — that  inability  to  love.  But  come 
to  the  opera  to-night,  and  we  will  test  whether  your 
heart  is  made  of  adamant.” 

“  Why — is  there  a  new  prima  donna,  or  is  the  queen 
to  be  there,  or  will  there  be  a  row — what  is  it  1  I  haven ’t 
gone  near  the  opera  for  a  week,  having  just  come  up  to¬ 
day  from  Liverpool.” 

“  I  went  there  the  hour  after  I  reached  town,  and 
shall  go  there  nightly  until  the  opera  closes,  or  this 
mysterious  beauty  disappears.  Know  then  that. a  face 
appeared  in  the  stage  box  last  night  which  has  set  the 
town  mad.  Whose  it  was  no  one  has  been  able  to  find 
out.  The  manager  is  deaf  to  bribes  and  prayers  alike. 
All  we  can  learn  is  that  she  is  a  guest  of  some  friend  of 
his.  At  any  rate  the  face  is  new,  and  when  a  glimpse 
of  it  can  be  caught  behind  the  curtain  you  think  you 
are  looking  on  an  angel’s.  Come  to-night  and  sec  if 
your  heart  will  prove  unconquerable.” 

“  I  accept  the  challenge,”  said  Beauchampe,  and  the 
two  friends  parted. 

CHAPTER  II. 

“  Is  she  not  beautiful  1”  said  De  Burgh. 

His  companion  did  not  seem  to  heed  the  question,  but 
gazed,  as  if  transfixed,  up  to  the  stage  box,  where  a  deli¬ 
cate  hand  might  be  seen  holding  back  the  curtain.  A 
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minute  before  the  face  of  the  fair  owner  of  that  band 
had  been  revealed  for  an  instant ;  and  it  was  that  sight 
which  had  called  forth  the  impassioned  exclamation  of 
De  Burgh. 

“  Is  she  not  beautiful  1”  he  asked  again. 

“  Heavenly !”  was  the  response  of  Beauchampe, 
“  when  will  she  be  visible  again  1” 

The  music  went  on.  The  prima  donna  sang  her 
finest  airs,  and  the  orchestra  thundered  in  at  the  chorus, 
until  the  house  shook  again  with  applause,  but  Beau- 
champc  still  remained  gazing  up  at  the  stage  box,  seem¬ 
ingly  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on  around  him. 
That  .hasty  glimpse  at  the  face  of  the  mysterious  beauty 
had  touched  a  new  chord  in  his  heart  Why  did  she 
so  perversely  keep  herself  secluded  in  the  darkest  comer 
of  the  box,  revealing  only  the  fair  white  hand  which, 
but  for  the  necessity  of  holding  the  curtain  back,  would 
doubtless  have  also  sought  the  obscurity  of  her  secluded 
seat  ?  A  half  an  hour  at  least  had  passed  since  that 
momentary  glimpse  of  her  face.  At  length  when  the 
prima  donna  had  executed  one  of  her  most  difficult  airs, 
and  while  pit  and  boxes  were  resounding  with  enthu¬ 
siastic  acclamations,  the  tiny  hand  slowly  and  stealthily 
drew  back  the  curtain,  just  affording  space  for  that 
unrivalled  face  to  look  down  on  the  scene. 

It  was  indeed  a  face  to  watch  for,  to  dream  of,  to 
worship!  Soft  melting  blue  eyes,  rivalling  heaven’s 
own  azure ;  a  brow  whose  transparency  surpassed  that 
of  Parian  marble ;  cheeks,  whose  pearly  whiteness  was 
saved  from  monotony  by  the  rosy  tint  that  suffused 
them;  and  tresses  of  that  indescribable  hue  which 
seems  auburn  at  night,  but  which  when  lit  by  a  gleam 
of  sunlight,  assumes  the  hue  of  gold.  Then  the  rich, 
ripe,  pulpy  lips,  disclosing,  when  she  smiled,  teeth  of 
such  exquisite  whiteness !  This  countenance,  beautiful 
thus  in  repose,  was  rendered  even  more  lovely  when 
she  spoke — as  she  did  occasionally  to  a  companion  be¬ 
side  her — by  the  changing  expression  which  flitted  across 
her  face,  making  it,  as  it  were,  a  mirror  in  which  every 
feeling  of  her  soul  was  reflected.  The  subject  of  her 
conversation  seemed  an  animated  one,  for  her  eyes 
would  momently  sparkle  with  merriment,  and  then  her 
face  would  relapse  again  into  a  comparative  repose, 
reminding  the  gazer  of  a  quiet  pool  glimmering  from 
light  to  shade  as  the  sunshine  shimmered  down  on  it 
through  the  quivering  leaves. 

“  Who  can  she  be  1”  said  Bcauchampe,  “  I  must 
discover  her  name.  Raphael  must  have  dreamed  of 
such  a  face  when  painting  his  immortal  Madonna,  for 
only  in  that  divine  countenance  is  anything  even  ap¬ 
proaching  to  this  to  be  found.” 

“She  is  indeed  seraphic,”  said  De  Burgh,  “and  I 
wonder  not  that  she  has  interested  you.  Ah  !  did  I  not 
say  she  would  1  But  the  curtain  rises,  and  there  comes 
the  prima  donna!” 


But  Beauchampe  saw  nothing  save  that  angelic  face. 
In  vain  the  unrivalled  Malibran  poured  forth  her  liquid 
melody — in  vain  the  orchestra  burst  in  with  a  magnifi¬ 
cence  which  has  never  since  been  equalled,  Beauchampe 
was  wholly  insensible  to  tho  music,  but,  half  hidden  in 
his  box,  gazed  entranced  on  the  strange  beauty.  The 
fervor  of  his  gaze,  at  length,  appeared  to  attract  the 
notice  of  her  companion,  for  after  a  whisper  betwixt  the 
two  and  a  glance  at  Beauchampe,  the  curtain  was  -once, 
more  closed,  and  the  stranger  was  visible  no  more  that 
night.  Not  even  the  delicate  fair  hand  was  left  exposed  to 
fire  the  beholder  with  dreams  of  the  still  more  lovely  face. 

Beauchampe  left  the  house  that  night  with  a  tumult 
of  strange  fielings  at  his  bosom.  He  had  spoken  truly 
when  he  told  De  Burgh  that  he  had  never  loved,  for 
although  a  beautiful  face  had  more  than  once  made  a 
momentary  impression  on  his  fancy,  none  had  ever 
inspired  him  with  the  lasting  emotion  of  love.  But 
now  he  felt  that  he  had  at  length  been  conquered. 
That  face  was  his  fate.  For  hours  after  he  sought  his 
couch,  he  lay  thinking  of  this  mysterious  beauty,  and 
when  at  length  he  fell  into  a  troubled  slumber,  it  was 
only  to  dream  of  that  seraphic  face,  looking  down,  as  ho 
had  seen  it  a  few  hours  before,  on  the  glittering  sceno 
beneath. 

He  rose  at  a  late  hour  still  more  in  love.  His  first 
duty  was  to  enquire  respecting  the  occupants  of  the 
stage  box  on  the  two  preceding  evenings,  but  here  ho 
found  himself  foiled.  No  one  knew  who  the  unknown 
beauty  was,  except  the  manager,  and  he  was  ceaf  to  all 
inquiry. 

The  mystery  hanging  around  tho  fair  stranger  only 
increased  the  passion  of  Beauchampe.  The  adventure 
was  one  which  aroused  his  imaginative  mind,  and  ho 
surrendered  himself  at  once  to  the  seductive  influence 
of  his  new  feelings.  At  the  earliest  hour  the  next  even¬ 
ing  he  was  seated  in  a  fashionable  position  to  observe 
the  unknown  beauty,  and  he  waited  with  a  trembling 
heart  for  her  appearance.  At  length  a  figure  passed 
behind  the  curtain  of  the  stage  box,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  that  unrivalled  face  might  be  seen  peeping 
modestly  down  on  tho  scene  below.  It  seemed  to 
Beauchampe  as  if  it  was  even  more  beautiful  than  on 
tho  preceding  evening ;  especially  when,  as  she  turned 
to  address  her  companion,  she  emerged  a  moment  from 
the  shadow  of  the  box,  so  that  the  full  blaze  of  the 
lustres  shot  across  her  rich  auburn  tressses,  producing 
an  illusion  as  if  a  shower  of  gold  had  fallen  on  them. 
Tho  look  which  she  cast  around  the  house  was  but 
momentary  however;  and  ere  the  curtain  rosi  she  had 
retreated  into  the  shadow  of  the  box,  and  was  no  more 
visible,  except  when  the  enthusiasm  of  the  house  called 
her  for  an  instant  forward — seeming,  in  her  lustrous 
beauty,  to  the  eyes  of  tho  impassioned  Beauchampe, 
like  a  meteor  lighting  up  a  dark  and  hopeless  prospect. 
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Night  after  night  found  Beauchampe  at  his  post, 
gazing  up  at  that  curtained  box  with  the  adoration  of 
an  idolater  to  his  divinity !  8omctime3  its  unknown 
occupant  was  absent,  and  at  other  times  she  remained 
perversely  invisible.  But  still  the  impassioned  lover 
was  more  than  once  rewarded  by  a  sight  of  that  fair, 
lustrous  face — and  the  glimpse,  though  it  lasted  but  for 
a  moment,  afforded  food  for  the  thoughts  and  dreams  of 
a  week.  Beauchampe  no  longer  went  in  company  with 
the  gay  De  Burgh,  but  sought  a  secluded  scat  whence 
he  might  gaze  unnoticed,  and  drink  in  the  surpassing 
beauty  of  that  face  in  selfish  silence. 

Thus  passed  a  fortnight,  and  still  all  the  efforts  of 
Beauchampe  to  discover  who  the  fair  stranger  was,  had 
proved  unavailing.  More  than  once  he  had  endeavored 
to  follow  her  carriage  home,  but  the  vehicle  had  been 
as  often  lost  in  the  press  of  equipages.  He  no  longer 
thought  of  returning  to  America — at  least  not  for  the 
present  He  was  resolved  first  to  discover  who  the 
mysterious  beauty  was,  that  had  thus  moved  his  heart 
for  the  first  time  to  love,  and  engrossed  every  other  feel¬ 
ing  of  his  soul  into  one  all  absorbing  passion. 

The  opera  was  about  to  close,  for  the  prima  donna 
had  an  engagement  in  Paris.  Yet  Beauchampe  had 
made  no  approach  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  unknown 
beauty — indeed  he  was  no  further  advanced  toward  it 
than  on  the  first  evening  he  saw  her,  since  he  did  not 
even  know  her  name  or  residence.  He  determined  to 
make  a  final  effort  to  trace  her. 

He  had  just  reached  the  carriage  walk,  on  the  last 
night  of  the  opera,  when  he  saw  the  manager  approach- 
ing,  with  a  lady  on  each  arm,  and,  though  the  figures  of 
both  were  closely  shawled,  Beauchampe’s  heart  told  him 
that  the  form  of  the  slighter  one  was  that  of  the  fair 
stranger.  This  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  beholding  her  before  she  reached  her  carriage,  and  he 
fancied  that  he  could  see  that  her  figure,  shrouded  as  it 
was,  was  one  of  the  most  exquisite  proportions.  He 
saw  her,  however,  only  for  a  moment,  ere  she  stepped 
into  her  carriage  with  her  companion,  when  the  mana¬ 
ger  bowed  and  the  vehicle  drove  off.  Hastily  calling  a 
hackney  coach,  Beauchampe  sprang  in  and  ordered  the 
driver  to  follow  the  other  carriage,  but  a  distance  suffi¬ 
ciently  great  to  conceal  his  object.  The  carriage  of 
which  they  were  in  pursuit,  however,  drove  off  so  rapidly 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  keep  it  in  sight,  in 
the  devious  course  it  pursued.  But  this  velocity  which, 
more  than  once,  put  the  pursuers  almost  at  fault,  proved 
in  the  end  a  happy  occurrence  for  the  lover,  since,  in 
rapidly  turning  a  comer  the  wheels  of  the  carriage 
struck  against  a  pile  of  stones  and  the  vehicle  was 
upset.  Beauchampe,  at  this  juncture,  was  but  a  short 
distance  in  the  rear,  and  soon  reached  the  shattered 


coach,  from  which  he  was  the  first  person  to  extricate 
the  sufferers.  Both  were  much  frightened,  and  the 
companion  of  the  fair  stranger,  an  elderly  Jady,  had  an 
arm  broken.  The  young  lady  was,  however,  uninjured. 
Beauchampe  proffered  his  services  at  once,  sent  the 
coachman  for  a  surgeon,  and  handed  the  ladies  into  his 
own  carriage,  soothing  and  assisting  the  sufferer  during 
the  remainder  of  the  ride,  which  happily  for  the  injured 
lady  was  a  short  one.  But  to  Beauchampe  it  was  one 
of  bewildering  joy.  He  breathed  the  same  air  with  her 
whom  he  had  so  long  worshipped,  and  much  as  he  had 
admired  her  beauty  at  a  distance,  he  now  admired  her 
even  more  for  the  tenderness  which  she  displayed  toward 
the  sufferer. 

Beauchampe  had  the  tact  when  they  reached  the 
bouse,  to  remain  just  so  long  as  his  services  could  be  of 
value,  and  then  to  retire.  The  eloquent  look  of  thanks 
with  which  the  young  lady  rewarded  him,  filled  him 
with  a  joy  such  only  as  a  lover  can  appreciate. 

The  next  morning  he  called  to  enquire  after  the  suf¬ 
ferer,  and  if  he  had  been  charmed  by  the  few  words 
which  the  fair  stranger  had  uttered  the  night  before,  in 
terror  and  grief,  how  much  more  was  he  delighted  by 
her  conversation  now  that  the  smiles  had  resumed  their 
place  on  her  countenance,  and  all  danger  to  her  aunt 
had  disappeared.  Beauchampe  sat  entranced,  until  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  protracting  his 
visit  beyond  all  etiquette.  With  a  thousand  good  wishes 
for  her  aunt’s  recovery,  therefore,  he  rose  to  take  his 
leave. 

“  My  aunt  has  charged  me  to  return  you  her  thanks 
for  your  timely  assistance  and  kindness  last  night,”  said 
the  young  lady,  with  a  sweetness  that  Beauchampe  had 
never  s°en  equalled,  “and  she  hopes  in  a  few  days  to  he 
able  to  express  her  gratitude  in  person.  I  need  not  say,” 
she  continued  with  a  bewitching  frankness,  and  Beau¬ 
champe  fancied  her  cheeks  grew  a  shade  more  crimson 
as  she  spoke,  M  how  glad  we  shall  be  to  see  you  at  any 
time !” 

The  lover  left  the  house  that  day  feeling  as  if  he  trod, 
not  on  earth,  but  air.  That  sunny  countenance,  those  soft 
grateful  eyes,  the  melodious  accents  of  that  voice  filled 
his  memory  throughout  the  livelong  day,  and  haunted 
his  visions  at  night  He  was  irretrievably  in  love.  The 
divinity  whom  he  had  worshipped  at  a  distance  had  not 
disappointed  him  when  he  met  her,  but  his  chains  were, 
if  possible,  tightened. 

He  had  left  his  own  card  with  the  ladies  on  the  night 
of  the  accident,  but  amid  the  confusion  and  alarm  they 
had  forgotten  to  acquaint  him  with  their  names.  He 
had  gathered,  however,  from  the  landlady — for  the  ladies 
were  transient  boarders — that  the  name  of  the  elder  was 
Mrs.  Wareham.  On  his  second  visit  he  had  learned 
that  the  younger  one  was  a  neice  to  the  sufferer,  and 
that  she  bore  the  same  name.  They  were  on  a  visit  to 
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the  city,  and  as  the  aunt  was  an  old  friend  of  the  mana¬ 
ger’s  lady,  they  had  accepted  her  invitation  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  stage  box — and  thus  the  difficulty  of 
their  being  without  a  protector  was  got  over. 

“  It  was  Edith’s  passionate  love  for  music,”  said  the 
aunt  when  she  was  convalescent,  and  had  been  able  to 
descend  to  the  drawing-room  to  thank  Beauchampe, 
“which  induced  me  to  consent  to  this  arrangement. 
We  wished  to  remain  as  secluded  as  possible,  but  the 
dear  child  has  ever  been  so  kind  to  me  that  I.  could  not 
deny  her.  And  even  now  I  do  not  regret  it  although  it 
has  cost  me  a  broken  arm.” 

BeaUchampe  had  never  thought  to  ask  if  Miss  Ware- 
ham  was  fond  of  music,  although  he  had  noticed  a  harp 
standing  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  He  now  petitioned 
for  a  song,  and  Edith  modestly  complied.  As  she  bent 
over  the  instrument,  displaying  the  full  sweep  of  her 
magnificent  neck  and  shoulders,  while  her  azure  eyes, 
humid  with  the  emotions  which  the  song  awakened, 
were  raised  to  heaven,  Beauchampe  thought,  and  justly, 
that  he  had  never  seen  anything  so  lovely.  She  seemed 
another  St.  Cecelia,  rapt  with  her  own  celestial  thoughts. 
When  the  song  ceased  words  failed  him  to  express  his 
admiration. 

CHiFTIR  IY. 

Beauchampe  thought  no  longer  of  America,  or  of 
aught  except  Edith.  He  saw  that  she  was  such  a  one 
as  he  had  often  pictured  to  himself,  but  despaired  of 
finding.  She  looked  on  everything  with  the  eye  of  an 
enthusiast.  Her  heart  seemed,  in  its  warmth,  to  take 
in  the  whole  universe.  All  things,  in  nature,  were  to 
her  beauty  and  incense.  For  the  first  time,  in  his  life, 
Beauchampe  had  met  one  with  whom  his  soul  could 
hold  communion  unreserved.  His  visits  daily  grew 
longer,  and  daily  seemed,  more  acceptable  to  Edith ; 
until,  at  his  entrance,  her  heart  would  beat  quicker  and 
the  truant  blood  rush  into  her  cheek.  These  signs  met 
the  eye  of  the  lover  and  filled  him  with  joy  unutterable. 
Could  it  indeed  be  that  she,  whom  he  had  worshipped 
so  long  at  a  distance,  returned  his  love  1  Or  was  it  not 
rather  bliss  too  extatic  to  be  real  ?  Yet  the  glad  smile 
with  which  Edith  met  him  assured  him  that  her  heart 
was  his  own.  Oh  !  how  delicious  were  the  hours  they 
spent  together.  Books,  music  and  conversation  occupied 
their  time,  unless  when  silence,  that  bliss  of  love,  would 
steal  down  on  their  souls.  This  could  not  continue 
long  without  a  mutual  revelation  of  feeling,  and  Beau¬ 
champe  one  evening  seized  the  opportunity  of  a  momen¬ 
tary  ietc-d-tete  to  express  his  passion.  The  trembling 
and  blushing  Edith  murmured  a  scarce  audible  assent 
to  his  impassioned  declaration,  and  her  lover  catching 
her  in  his  arms,  imprinted  his  first  kiss  on  her  glowing 
cheek. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Beauchampe  had  deceived 


his  betrothed  as  to  his  fortune.  It  is  true  that,  in  the 
intoxication  of  his  earlier  acquaintance,  he  had  wholly 
forgotten  the  clause  in  his  uncle’s  will,  by  which  he 
forfeited  the  estate,  but  he  soon  found  that  neither  Edith 
nor  her  aunt  knew  of  his  expectations,  and  therefore 
when,  on*  the  morning  after  the  scene  we  have  just 
described,  he  asked  Mrs.  Wareham,  as  the  protector  of 
Edith,  for  the  hand  of  her  ncice,  he  did  not  disguise 
from  her  that  his  fortune  amounted  to  only  a  paltry  five 
hundred  a  year,  such  being  the  income  left  to  him  by 
his  uncle  in  case  he  refused  to  marry  the  lady  to  whom 
he  had  been  betrothed.  He  expressed  his  determination, 
however,  to  adopt  a  profession  at  once,  and  with  the 
sanguine  hopes  of  youth,  declared  that  in  four  years  at 
furthest  he  would  be  able  to  claim  his  bride.  The  cooler 
years  of  Mrs.  Wareham  led  her  to  be  less  sanguine  of 
his  immediate  success,  but  he  pleaded  so  fervently  that 
she  was  at  length  forced  to  give  a  half  consent.  She 
promised  that,  while  Beauchampe  visited  America,  she 
would  not  interdict  a  correspondence  betwixt  the  lovers ; 
and  that,  if  at  the  termination  of  the  four  years,  Edith 
and  Beauchampe  should  both  remain  unchanged,  she 
would  then  consent  to  their  union.  But  she  would  not 
permit  any  engagement  at  present. 

“  You  are  both  young,  my  dear  Mr.  Beauchampe,  and 
four  years  may  work  a  great  change  in  your  feelings. 
You  have  hitherto  enjoyed  a  handsome  allowance,  and 
lived  in  the  expectation  of  a  still  more  handsome  fortune. 
You  have  never  yet — pardon  me  for  saying  it — acquired 
those  habits  of  business  which  are  necessary  to  one  who 
has  to  make  his  own  fortune ;  and,  although  now  the 
unceasing  toil  of  a  profession  seems  light  to  you,  yet 
your  opinions  may  change,  understand  me  I  only  say 
may,  I  speak  frankly,  as  I  would  to  my  own  child,  for 
you  have  deeply  interested  me.  Perhaps  age  has  taught 
me  to  be  less  sanguine  than  you — at  least  it  has  ac¬ 
quainted  me  with  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature.” 

There  was  much  iiv  this  which  grated  harshly  on 
Beauchampe;  and  yet  nothing  at  which  he  could  be 
offended.  There  was  wisdom  in  every  word  which 
Mrs.  Wareham  had  uttered,  but  a  wisdom  which  seemed 
to  the  romantic  lover  a  cold  and  almost  repulsive  pru¬ 
dence.  His  good  sense  had  to  acknowledge  that  she  was 
right,  although  his  heart  would  fain  have  pronounced  her 
wrong. 

“  If  such  is  your  resolution,”  he  said,  “  I  must  obey, 
although  with  a  heavy  heart.  But  you  shall  see  that 
you  judge  me  harshly.” 

“  Not  so,  my  dear  young  friend.  I  confess  my  heart 
is  with  you,  but  as  the  protector  of  Edith  I  must  act 
with  the  world’s  prudence,  if  I  would  save  myself  from 
reproach.  And  in  what  do  I  oppose  you?  I  permit 
you  to  correspond — you  will  thus  constantly  commune 
together — you  say  you  will  visit  England  once  a  year, 
— and  at  any  hour  you  may  claim  Edith.  At  the  same 
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time  you  will  not  be  bound  by  a  promise,  and  thus 
forced  from  a  sense  of  honor  to  fulfil  a  pledge  of  which 
your  heart  might  repent.  Think  of  all  I  have  said,  and 
I  know  you  will  acquit  me  of  any  harshness.'  But 
believe  me,  in  any  event,  my  dear  Mr.  Beauchampe,  to 
be  your  true  friend.” 

The  lover  saw  that  he  could  not  change  the  resolution 
of  Mrs.  Wareham,  and  accordingly  he  was  forced  to  sub¬ 
mit  Eager  to  put  his  plan  in  operation,  he  lost  no  time 
in  engaging  d  passage  to  New  York.  We  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  his  parting  with  Edith.  Amid  all 
her  grief,  however,  there  was  no  hope — hope  for  the 
future,  bright  and  beautiful !  She  had  not  seen  disap¬ 
pointment  like  Mrs.  Wareham,  and  life  was  sunny  and 
nlluring  before  her.  With  the  tear  that  dimmed  her 
blue  eye  at  parting,  there  was  mingled  a  smile  to  cheer 
her  lover,  and  bid  him  look  forward  to  a  happy  meeting. 

“  Sweet  girl,”  said  Beauchampe  to  himself,  as  he 
drove  away  from  the  house,  “aAe,  at  least,  is  not  cold- 
hearted  !  She  does  not  doubt  my  faith.  Beautiful 
Edith,  that  smile  is  worth  a  world  to  me.  And  now  for 
America !” 

During  the  long  voyage  that  ensued,  for  it  was  pro¬ 
tracted  to  an  unusual  length,  Beauchampe  thought  often 
of  that  parting  smile.  It  was  to  him  a  sign  of  hope. 
When  should  he  behold  that  smile  again  ? 

chapter  v. 

The  first  duty  of  Beauchampe,  on  returning  to  his 
country,  was  to  acquaint  his  guardian  with  his  resolution 
to  abandon  his  fortune,  since  his  heart  could  not  endorse 
the  vows  which  his  uncle  had  made  for  him.  The  guar¬ 
dian  was  a  man  of  the  world,  a  cool  old  merchant  of 
some  sixty  years  of  age,  and  he  heard  the  determination 
of  his  ward  with  undisguised  astonishment. 

“  What ! — throw  away  ten  thousand  a  year  and  a 
lovely  girl,  for  a  mere  whim,  a  passion  that  will  not 
outlast  the  leaves.  Pooh  !  Pooh!  you  are  crazy,  Beau¬ 
champe.  You  must  not  think  of  such  a  thing.  Five 
hundred  a  year  and  a  profession  to  support  a  family 
with ! — my  dear  boy,  you  never  can  do  it.” 

“  But  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  and  am  willing  to 
abide  by  my  resolution,”  said  Beauchampe,  with  a  little 
warmth,  “  besides  if  you  were  to  see  Miss  Wareham,” 
he  could  not  call  her  Edith  before  the  calculating  mer¬ 
chant — “  you  would  not  wonder  at  my  choice.” 

“  And  if  you  were  to  see  Miss  Harper,  you  would  be 
cured  of  your  romantic  notion.  By  Jove !  if  I  were  a 
young  man  I  would  move  heaven  and  earth  to  win  her. 
Why  all  the  young  men  have  been  crazy  about  her,  in 
the  few  weeks  since  she  has  finished  her  education  and 
come  out ! — and  here  are  you,  actually  refusing  her  and 
ten  thousand  a  year  to  boot,  without  so  much  as  having 
seen  her.  You  deserve  to  be  cut  off  without  a  shil¬ 
ling.” 
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“  But,  my  dear,  sir,  beautiful  though  she  be,  I  do  not 
love  her !” 

“  But  you  could  love  her  if  you  were  willing.  No 
one  can  see  her  without  loving  her,”  exclaimed  the  old 
man  with  some  warmth. 

“But  I  love  another,  and  I  am  sure  that  Miss  Harper 
would  not  wish  me  to  bring  her  a  cold  unsympathizing 
heart.  Her  better  nature  must  repel  at  being  trafficked 
away  as  in  a  shambles !” 

“  Well — well,  you  must  call  on  me  to-morrow  at  my 
house,  when  we  will  talk  the  matter  over  again.  You 
will  think  better  of  it  by  that  time.” 

The  next  day  Beauchampe  paid  his  second  visit  to 
his  guardian,  and  was  received  in  the  old  man’s  library. 
The  lover  was  firm,  for  the  sweet  face  of  Edith  was 
continually  in  his  memory,  and  could  he  barter  her 
away  for  gold  1 

“  I  have  one  last  argument  to  urge,”  said  the  old  man, 
as  he  followed  his  guest  down  the  hall,  pausing,  while 
he  spoke,  at  the  parlor  door,  which  he  threw  open,  “  here 
is  Miss  Harper,  ai)d  I  leave  you  to  express  your  resolu¬ 
tion  to  her.”  So  saying  the  old  gentleman  retired,  leav¬ 
ing  Beauchampe  thunder-struck  in  the  hall. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  retire.  But  the  young  lady 
had  heard  his  guardian’s  words,  and  he  could  not  refuse 
the  interview  without  rudeness.  His  situation  was  awk¬ 
ward  in  the  extreme.  But  there  was  nothing  left  except 
to  advance  and  extricate  himself  the  best  way  he  could 
from  the  dilemma.  After  a  moment’s  hesitation,  there¬ 
fore,  he  stepped  into  the  parlor,  wondering  in  what 
manner  he  should  open  this  strange  and  embarrassing 
interview. 

A  female  was  sitting  with  her  back  toward  him,  half 
concealed  by  the.  rich  curtains  that  shrouded  the  front 
windows.  He  felt  satisfied  that  this  was  Miss  Harper. 
For  a  minute  she  did  not  hear,  or  affected  not  to  hear 
his  footstep  on  the  rich  Wilton  carpeting,  and  the  em¬ 
barrassed  young  man  had  nearly  reached  her  side,  before 
she  seemed  to  be  aware  of  his  presence. 

“  Miss  Harper !”  said  he,  and  then  paused,  unable  to 
proceed. 

•The  person  turned  around  quickly  and  rose,  revealing 
to  the  astonished  gaze  of  Beauchampe  the  very  counter¬ 
part  of  the  features  of  the  stage  box  beauty. 

“Edith  !  Miss  Wareham  !  Do  I  dream  1” 

“  And  you  are  determined  to  refuse  me  1”  said  she, 
with  an  arch  smile. 

That  voice  and  look  removed  every  doubt,  and  catch¬ 
ing  the  sweet  girl  in  his  arms,  he  answered  her  by  im¬ 
printing  a  kiss  on  her  pouting  lips. 

“  That ’s  a  practical  argument,”  said  the  voice  of  his 
guardian,  from  the  other  parlor,  “  and  has  proved  more 
conclusive  than  all  my  other  ones.  Ah  !  Beauchampe 
did  I  not  tell  you  that  my  ward  was  irresistible  1” 

“  Yes !  my  dear  boy,”  6aid  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Wareham, 
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THE  LADY’S 


ns  that  lady  also  appeared  on  the  scene,  “you  have  proved 
true.  And  now,”  she  continued,  smiling  meaningly,  “  I 
give  my  consent  to  your  betrothal.” 

Beauchampe  turned  from  one  to  the  other  in  an 
astonishment  which  was  depicted  on  every  lineament 
of  his  face,  until  the  ludicrousness  of  his  looks  plunged 
the  whole  party  into  laughter,  in  which  he  too  finally 
joined.  When  their  mirth  had  subsided  Mrs.  Wareham 
took  on  herself  to  explain  the  mystery,  which  was  soon 
solved. 

Miss  Harper  after  her  education  had  been  completed 
Rad  visited  Paris,  in  order  to  perfect  herself  in  the  French 
language,  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Wareham,  who  was 
really  her  aunt  Of  this  visit  abroad,  however,  Beau¬ 
champe  was  ignorant  The  ladies  were  on  their  return 
to  this  country,  by  the  way  of  London,  when  they 
visited  the  opera,  in  the  manner  we  have  narrated.  The 
accident  which  happened  to  Mrs.  Wareham  had  revealed 
to  the  ladies  the  fact  that  Mr.  Beauchampe  was  none 
other  than  the  individual  to  whom  Edith  had  been  be¬ 
trothed.  Eager  to  learn  if  he  would  love  her  for  herself 
alone,  the  young  lady,  with  her  aunt’s  concurrence,  had 
practised  the  innocent  deception  which  resulted  as  we 
have  detailed.  It  is  necessary  to  state  that  immediately 
after  Beauchampe  sailed,  the  two  ladies  also  took  passage 
for  America,  where  they  arrived  nearly  a  fortnight  before 
the  lover.  The  guardian  of  both  entered  at  once  into 
the  scheme,  and  had  played  his  part  adroitly  as  we  have 
seen. 

A  month  later  witnessed  the  union  of  Edith -and 
Beauchampe;  and  neither  ever  regretted  the  happy 
chance  which  brought  them  together  in  London. 


WORDS  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

BY  W.  WALLACE,  AUTHOR  OF  “JERUSALEM,”  “STAR 
LYRA,”  &C.  &C. 

Would’st  thou  mortal  have  a  vision 
In  the  spectral  noon  of  night  ? 

Would’st  thou  view  a  form  eiysian 
Floating  in  its  mystic  light? 

Pray  thou  could'st, — and  that  the  same 
Brave  dream  that  o’er  me  swiftly  grew, 

Half  in  darknesss — half  in  flame, 

Would  sweep  before  thee,  brother,  too. 

The  Night  had  counted  half  her  hours, 

And  half  her  hours  some  could  see 

Weltering  ghost-like,  ghost-like  weltering 
In  the  past  Eternity ; 

When  a  cloud  around  me  closing 
Misty,  painful  swathed  my  eyes, 

And  I  heard  a  low,  sweet  mu3ic 
Like  the  voice  of  Paradise — 

Sweetly  singing. 

Silver-ringing 

From  its  hollow  of  the  skies. 


Sudden  burst  a  sun-like  glory 
Through  that  misty,  painful  shroud, 
And  a  lofty  form  of  beauty 
Started  from  the  open  cloud. 

In  his  left  hand  shone  a  garland — 

In  his  right  a  banner-fold 
(From  its  bright  staff  half  unfurling) 

With  a  wierd-like  sound  unrolled  : 

And  I  heard  the  seraph  saying 
(While  his  brow  a  glitter  wove. 

Such  as  never  trembled,  sparkled 
Round  a  seraph-brow  before.) 

“  Mortal  on  thy  journey  wending — 

To  the  mystic  ocean  tending, 

Where  the  human  wrecks  are  tost — 
Some  forever,  ever  lost ; 

Mortal,  what  can  save  you,  say! 

In  Life’s  dark  and  treach’rous  way  ? 
learning  from  her  dusty  tome? 

Science  in  her  starry,  home  ? 

Bravery  such  as  heroes  feel 
’Mid  the  clash  of  crimson  steel  ? 

Passion  such  as  had  its  birth 
In  the  Eden-prime  of  Earth  ? 

Farther!  Farther,  mortal,  look 
Than  the  light  of  star  or  book !  . 
Farther  than  the  Hero’s  power — 
Higher  than  the  Passion  bower ! 

Deeper  be  your  vision-scan  ! 

Worthier  be  the  aim  of  man ! 

Let  your  warnings,  let  your  aim 
With  nngel-yearnings  be  the  same  ; 
Same  as  that  which  seraphs  know — 

Ah !  too  often  lost  below ! 

’T  was  writ  in  light  by  him  of  old ; 

Read  it  on  this  banner-fold.” 

Slowly  from  its  staff  unrolling, 

Swayed  that  flag  above  my  head, 

And  these  words  with  fear  and  trembling, 
In  the  night’s  dim  noon  I  read. 

“  Every  duty  in  the  plan 
God  has  given  unto  man. 

He  who  fills  the  earth-career. 

Will  obey  with  smile  or  tear. 

Such  his  aim ! 

Bright  his  fame! 

And  his  motto  thus  shall  be, 

If  he  would  for  laurels  sue, 

*  Only  Virtue’s  bravery 
’Mid  my  searches  for  the  True!’  ” 

Then  the  cloud  around  me  closing 
Once  more  misty  swathed  my  eyes, 

And  I  heard  alow,  sweet  music 
Like  the  voice  of  Paradise, 

Sweetly  singing. 

Silver-ringing 

From  its  hollow  of  the  skies. 

Like  a  star  amid  the  tempest, 

Like  the  rainbow  of  a  storm 
When  it  fades  into  the  twilight, 

Vanished  that  scrapliic  form. 
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THE  MARTYRED  PRINCESS. 

FROM  TIIE  GERMAN. 

The  Princess  Josephine  was  the  beauty  of  her  father’s 
court,  rivalling  even  the  matured  splendor  of  her  mother, 
the  majestic  Maria  Theresa.  When  her  sister,  the  Arch¬ 
duchess  Caroline,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  fell  a  victim  to  that  then  scourge  of  mankind, 
the  small  pox,  Josephine  was  selected  to  fill  her  place, 
as  much  on  account  of  her  loveliness,  as  because  Jier 
mother  deemed  that  her  soft  and  pliant  disposition  would 
render  a  fitting  tool  in  her  hand,  to  watch  the  intentions 
of  the  Court  at  Parma,  and  report  them  to  the  Queen  of 
Hungary. 

Of  all  this,  however,  Josephine  was  ignorant.  She 
had  heard  much  of  the  beauty  and  manly  courage  of  her 
betrothed  lover,  and  it  was  with  a  happy  smile,  therefore, 
that  she  stood  before  the  altar  and  gave  her  hand  to  his 
ambassador.  Never  had  she  looked  lovelier  than  on  this 
occasion.  Her  clear  and  lofty  brow ;  her  deep  soft  blue 
eyes;  the  quiet  and  soul-lit  expression  of  her  face, seemed 
now  to  be  even  more  beautiful  than  they  were  wont  to 
be ;  while  the  delicate  blush  suffusing  her  fine  counte¬ 
nance  threw  a  charm  around  her  indescribable.  And 
when  her  father  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  and  blessed 
her,  and  the  tears  gushed  into  her  melting  azure  eyes, 
the  audience,  who  witnessed  the  ceremony,  thought  they 
had  never  seen  one  half  so  lovely. 

That  evening  the  Princess  sat  alone,  for  the  last  time, 
in  her  favorite  boudoir.  She  held  in  her  hand  a  minia¬ 
ture  of  her  husband,  and  she  blushed  as  she  looked  on 
the  manly  beauty  of  his  face. 

Suddenly  fine  music  was  heard ;  they  were  playing 
an  Italian  air,  slow  and  melancholy  in  its  expression. 
Josephine  knew  the  words  of  this  music;  it  painted 
tender  and  passionate  love.  She  blushed  as  she  looked 
at  the  portrait,  which  she  held  in  her  hand  ;  she  looked 
forth,  until  the  view  was  lost  in  the  distance,  perhaps  to 
think  over  the  future,  dreaming  as  youth  loves  to  do, 
when  imagination  lends  its  brilliant  illusions  to  reality. 
These  images  of  happiness  enchanted  her  heart,  when 
the  door  of  the  apartment  opened.  It  was  the  Empress. 

Josephine  arose,  strongly  moved  at  the  sight  of  her 
mother.  Maria  Theresa  was  cold  and  proud  in  her 
demeanor,  she  suffered  no  opposition  to  her  will ;  it  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  countenance  of  the 
Princess  should  express  embarrassment  and  reverence, 
rather  than. childlike  affection  at  the  sight  of  her  mother. 
The  Empress  seemed  at  present,  however  inclined  to 
tenderness.  When  her  daughter  offered  her  a  seat,  she 
advanced,  took  the  hand  of  the  Princess  kindly  within 
her  own,  drew  her  towards  her,  and  then  seated  herself 
with  her  in  the  recess  of  a  window.  She  then  imme¬ 
diately  opened  the  conversation. 


“  These  are  Italian  books,”  she  said,  “  and  the  music 
I  heard  is  also  Italian.  Ah,  dear  child,  do  you  already 
seek  to  forget  usl  Alas,  these  bonds  which  are  so 
strong  amongst  ordinary  people,  with  us  are  weak,  if 
not  wholly  broken.  How  often,  dear  daughter  of  my 
heart,  must  I  have  appeared  cold  and  stern  to  you !  But 
the  cares  of  the  throne  as  seldom  allow  to  me  a  cheerful 
biow,  as  an  outpouring  of  the  heart.  Dear  child,  when 
far  away  thou  thinkest  of  thy  mother,  remember  the 
cares  with  which  she  is  overwhelmed.” 

Josephine  was  deeply  moved.  She  seized  the  hand 
of  the  Empress  and  bathed  it  in  tears.  Her  mother 
now  ventured  to  hint  to  her  daughter  her  wishes. 
She  kissed  that  soft,  confiding  face,  and  said, 

“  I  know  you  love  me,  Josephine,  and  will  do  my  will 
— hear  me  now !”  and  she  proceeded  to  reveal  to  her 
daughter  her  wish  that  she — a  Princess,  and  a  wife  ! — 
should  become  a  spy  in  her  husband’s  cabinet. 

At  first  Josephine  listened  in  doubt,  but  as  the  truth 
broke  upon  her,  she  turned  suddenly  from  her  mother. 
At  length  she  found  words. 

“No,  no,”  she  cried,  while  she  sank  at  the  feet  of 
the  Empress,  “to  observe  his  actions !  to  penetrate  his 
most  secret  thoughts  that  I  may  lay  the  information 
before  the  Austrian  Court !  to  excite  his  confidence  in 
order  to  betray  it!  No,  no,  this  cannot  be  my  duty. 
My  love  would  then  be  nothing  but - ” 

“  Softly,  softly,  Princess,”  interrupted  Maria  Theresa, 
while  she  repressed  with  difficulty  the  anger  that 
sparkled  in  her  eyes,  “  I  was  not  prepared  for  such  a 
burst  of  romantic  love.” 

“  The  character  of  a  spy,”  said  the  Duchess,  as  she 
raised  herself  with  dignity,  “does  not  suit  a  daughter  of 
Maria  Theresa.” 

At  this  moment,  the  expression  of  her  face,  assumed  a 
character  of  grandeur  and  pride,  such  as  had  never  before 
been  visible  in  it.  Her  brow  hitherto  always  serene, 
became  furrowed.  One  might  have  mistaken  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Josephine  for  the  Empress.  She,  when  she 
perceived  her  daughter  look  so  much  like  herself,  lost 
all  hope  of  making  her  the  docile  instrument  of  her  will. 

“  I  believe  indeed,”  she  said  with  derisive  laugh,  “  that 
the  little  Colonel  has  turned  your  head.  But  we  have 
not  yet  learned  to  tolerate  self-will  and  disobedience. 
Leave  it  to  me  to  settle  this  business.” 

“Dear  mother,”  cried  Josephine,  endeavoring  to 
retain  her,  “  for  God’s  sake,  do  not  leave  me  with  such 
coldness.” 

The  Empress  withdrew  her  hand — their  eyes  met. 
As  the  Princess  caught  a  glance  of  the  pale  face  of  her 
mother,  in  which  was  painted  an  expression  of  concen¬ 
trated  bitterness,  she  fell  back  fainting  on  her  seat 

When  she  recovered  her  senses,  she  exclaimed  sor¬ 
rowfully,  “  it  is  broken !”  as  she  looked  at  the  fragments 
of  the  broken  chain,  to  which  the  picture  of  the  Duke  of 
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Parma,  had  been  attached.  The  Empress,  when  she 
broke  from  her  daughter  with  so  much  indignation,  had 
entangled  herself  in  the  chain  and  broken  it.  The 
Duchess  leaned  against  the  balcony,  dissolved  in  tears. 

It  is  a  crushing  pain  to  the  souls  of  the  young,  when 
they  discover  that  their  deepest  fedings  have  been  awa¬ 
kened,  only  to  plunge  them  into  misery.  But  sorrow 
and  amazement  now  vanished  from  the  strong,  presen¬ 
timent  of  a  near,  threatening,  and  terrible  peril,  which 
overpowered  all  other  emotions.  The  shadows  of  night 
began  to  extend  themselves.  Josephine  had  looked  on 
the  pale  and  angry  countenance  of  the  Empress  by  the 
doubtful  twilight;  the  power  of  her  imagination  still 
presented  to  her  its  threatening  aspect.  The  loneliness 
around  her  became  insupportable.  She  called  her  ladies 
around  her.  Yet,  neither  their  laughing  faces,  the  sound 
of  their  voices,  the  brightness  of  the  lights,  nor  the  songs 
of  her  beloved  sister  Pauline,  had  power  to  cheer  the 
soul  of  the  Princess.  She  walked  up  and  down  the 
apartment  with  unsteady  step,  when  a  knock  was  heard 
at  the  door,  and  she  was  awakened  from  her  reverie  by 
terror. 

It  was  Martini,  the  confessor  of  the  Empress.  The 
features  of  this  priest  were  modelled  like  those  of  an 
ancient  statue.  His  lofty  brow  gave  his  face  at  once  a 
stem  and  penetrating  expression.  His  demeanor  was 
humble  and  benevolent,  his  voice  slow  and  gentle ;  yet 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  a  sensation  of  fear  at  his 
presence.  No  one  ever  looked  on  that  cold,  unpitying 
eye,  without  saying  to  himself — “  This  is  a  man  who 
delights  in  human  misery .” 

He  approached  the  Duchess,  looked  at  her  dress,  for 
in  changing  her  robe  after  the  ceremony,  she  had  put  on 
black,  her  usual  color,  and  said,  “  I  sec  with  pleasure, 
my  daughter,  that  you  did  not  await  my  coming  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  fulfilling  the  duties  of  to-night.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  the  Princess.  “I 
consulted  nothing  but  my  own  convenience  in  changing 
my  dress.” 

“  I  believed  it  to  be  done  from  humility.  Thy  wed¬ 
ding  clothes  and  worldly  decoration,  would  be  unsuitable 
accompaniments  for  prayers  in  the  presence  of  the  dead.” 

“  I  beseech  you,  explain  yourself,”  cried  Josephine, 
trembling  in  every  limb. 

“  Your  Imperial  Highness  very  well  knows,  that  it  is 
your  turn,  to  watch  and  pray  to-night  at  the  grave  of  the 
Archduchess.” 

Josephine  fell  with  her  forehead  against  the  wall. 
Paulino  interposed  with  these  words : 

“  The  Empress  will  never  permit  it  Every  one 
knows,  that  the  Archduchess  died  with  the  small  pox, 
on  which  account  no  one  has  since  entered  the  chapel.” 

“  On  the  contrary,  her  Imperial  Majesty  expressly 
demands,  that  this  pious  duty  shall  by  no  means  be 
neglected.  She  herself  sent  me  hither,  to  lead  the 


Duchess  of  Parma  immediately  to  the  coffin  of  her 
sister.” 

“Appeal  to  the  Emperor,”  whispered  Pauline;  “but 
what  can  be  expected  from  his  will  1  No— there  is  no 
hope  there.  But  throw  yourself  at  the  feet  of  your 
mother,  I  conjure  you.” 

“I  have  just  now  seen  her,”  answered  the  Duchess, 
with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  distress.  Pauline  hid 
her  face  with  both  hands. 

“  I  wait,”  said  the  priest,  “  the  pleasure  of  your  Im¬ 
perial  Highness,  to  follow  me  to  the  chapel.” 

Josephine  rose  to  obey. 

“  I  will  accompany  you,”  said  Pauline,  “  something 
might  happen  to  you  in  the  night — ” 

“Your  Imperial  Highness  must  watch  alone,”  an¬ 
swered  the  confessor  decidedly.  “  Besides,  such  is  the 
custom.” 

Martini  was  still  speaking,  when  a  child  rushed  into 
the  apartment  of  the  Archduchess,  and  hastened  up  to 
embrace  her. 

“Dear  sister,  thou  wilt  leave  us  perhaps  for  ever. 
You  must  give  inc  twice  as  many  kisses  as  you  usually 
do.” 

“ Good  Maria,  thou  hast  no  sorrows;  thou  wilt  sleep 
quietly  to-night” 

“  Thou  wilt  perhaps  not  sleep  so  quietly,  but  wilt  be 
happy.  To-morrow,  and  I  shall  never  see  thee  again.” 

“  To-morrow,  O  God  ! — ”  At  these  words  a  torrent 
of  tears  rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  the  Archduchess. 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  you  7”  asked  the  child. 
“  Why  dost  thou  weep  ?  They  told  me  that  thou  wast 
going  to  reign.” 

“  Good  child,  may  Heaven  spare  thee  such  nuptials.” 

The  little  girl  mingled  her  tears  with  those  of  her 
sister. 

The  Duchess  repaired  to  the  vault.  Her  ladies  fol¬ 
lowed  her  to  the  door.  When  it  was  opened,  they  per¬ 
ceived  that  its  damp  darkness,  was  changed  into  a  faint 
twilight  by  the  light  of  a  single  taper.  Josephine  turned 
around,  pressed  the  weeping  Pauline  in  her  arms,  and 
entered  the  chapel.  Her  ladies  saw  her  kneeling  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  when  the  door  was  slowly  closed 
and  locked. 

Pauline  was  obliged  to  wrait  until  the  sitting  of  the 
Council  Chamber  had  ended,  to  inform  the  Emperor 
that  his  favorite  daughter  was  passing  the  night  in  an 
offensive  vault,  by  the  corpse  of  a  sister,  who  had  died 
with  an  infectious  disease.  More  than  half  of  the  night 
was  already  gone — 

The  Emperor  hastened  himself  to  the  chapeL  He 
found  the  Archduchess,  just  in  the  very  spot  in  which 
they  had  left  her  kneeling  before  the  altar,  and  her  head 
bowed  as  if  in  prayer ;  her  body  seemed  shrunk,  and  her 
arms  rested  on  the  marble  slab.  Her  father  spoke  to  her. 
No  answer.  lie  raised  her— —She  was  dead ! 
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THE  MALE  FLIRT. 

BT  XLLKK  A8HT03T. 

“  Hive  you  seen  Mrs.  Gordon  since  she  returned 
from  Europe!”  said  James  Ewing  to  his  friend  Henry 
Alford,  as  they  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  Astor  House, 
44  Her  widowhood  has  not  impaired  her  charms ;  she  is 

even  more  beautiful  than  when  she  left  here  two  years 

» 

ago. 

“Indeed! — and  she  has  returned,  I  presume,  im¬ 
mensely  rich.  Her  husband  was,  you  know,  a  million- 
naire.” 

“Yes!  he  died  but  a  short  week  after  they  landed 
at  Havre,  leaving  her  all  his  immense  wealth.  He  will 
be  a  fortunate  man  who  wins  the  widow;  and  she 
already  has  crowds  of  suitors.  If  I  remember  aright, 
Harry,  you  once  had  a  sort  of  flirtation  with  her,  and  I 
was  one  among  those  who  thought  you,  rather  than 
the  rich  Powell,  the  favored  one.  Why,  in  the  deuce, 
didn  *t  you  persevere  1” 

44 1  was  too  poor,”  said  Alford,  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders, 44  and  she  was  no  richer.  It  would  have  been 
madness  to  many.” 

44  Then  why  did  you  pay  her  such  attention  1”  asked 
Ewing  in  some  surprise,  “for  many  months  you  were 
constantly  by  her  side.  I  always  thought  that  some 
little  difference — a  lover’s  quarrel  you  know — had  sepa¬ 
rated  you,  and  that  each  was  too  proud  to  make  any 
advances  subsequently.” 

“Let  us  step  into  my  room,  and  I  will  tell  you. 
Egad,  it’s  a  wonder  you  haven’t  seen  the  truth  long 
ago.  I  thought  you  knew  more  of  the  world.” 

The  two  companions  were  soon  seated  in  Alford's 
room  when  he  began : 

“Emily  Maxwell  was,  you  know,  a  splendid  girl. 
But  she  was  poor.  I  saw  and  admired  her.  Yet  my 
circumstances  would  not  permit  me  to  marry.  Now 
young  fellows  like  myself,  who  have  access  to  good 
society  and  are  yet  without  the  means  to  support  a 
wife,  must  either  fly  the  company  of  the  dear  creatures 
altogether,  or  else  indulge  in  what  I  call  innocent  flirta¬ 
tion—” 

44  Innocent !” 

44  Yes !  innocent — why,  my  dear  fellow,  you  start  as 
if  a  bomb  had  rolled  under  your  chair,  you  needn ’t  be 
so  alarmed  at  my  words.  All  I  mean  to  say  is  this — 
that,  because  one  can’t  marry  one  isn ’t  therefore  to  be 
deprived  of  love,  I  don’t  mean  exactly  your  serious  love, 
but  a  sort  of  half  real  half  jesting  feeling,  such  as  one 
experiences  toward  a  girl  he  is  flirting  with.  You  talk 
with  her,  walk  with  her,  read  with  her,  sing  with  her, 
and  in  short  pay  her  pretty  devoted  attention  for  a  while, 
but  when  you  find  you  are  in  danger  of  getting,  seriously 
in  love,  then  you  back  out,  and  seek  some  new  beauty 
Yoi.  I.— 19 


to  flirt  with.  One  may  thus  have  all  the  little  excite¬ 
ments  of  a  courtship — the  pique,  the  soothing,  the 
flattered  vanity,  the  one  particular  angel  to  whom  you 
chat  in  a  half  whisper— without  the  danger  of  involving 
your  honor  by  an  engagement — ” 

44  But  surely  there  is  danger  in  this,  if  not  to  yourself, 
at  least  to  the  lady.” 

44  Oh !  no— you  are  a  novice,  I  see,  in  these  matters. 
The  lady  has  the  sense  to  see  that  you  are  only  flirting, 
since  you  never  seriously  make  love  to  her — that  is  you 
do  not  tell  her  you  love  her,  for  when  a  man  does  that, 
I  hold  he  is  as  much  bound  to  go  forward  and  marry 
her  as  he  is  to  pay  a  debt  of  honor.  If  I  promised  to 
marry  a  girl  I  would  consider  it  binding,  and  keep  the 
promise  religiously.  I  have  no  charity  for  a  scoundrel 
who  breaks  an  engagement.  But  these  innocent  flirta¬ 
tions  are  different  things.  Why — what  would  the  world 
be  worth  if  one  couldn’t  take  moonlight  walks  with  the 
girls,  or  have  some  one  whom  you  visited,  you  know, 
especially.  If  you  think  the  matter’s  getting  serious 
for  her,  of  course  you  ’ll  back  out  Meantime,  however, 
a  man’s  a  fool  if  he  don’t  have  some  one  with  whom  he 
is  flirting — its  better  than  lemonade,  however  spicy — it 
gives  one  a  sort  of  poetry  of  feeling,  only  surpassed  by 
love  itself: — and  that  you  know  is  a  luxury  in  which 
a  poor  dog,  like  most  young  professional  men,  cannot 
indulge.” 

“  And  you  mean  to  say  that  you  carried  on  some 
such  flirtation  with  Emily  Maxwell.” 

Alford  nodded  and  smiled. 

44  But  have  you  not  often  thought  that  in  her  case  it 
was  carried  a  little  too  far]  Have  you  no  misgivings 
of  this]” 

His  companion  adjusted  his  cravat  coolly  before  the 
glass,  as  he  replied, 

“It  may  be  I  did.  I  confess  I  have  had  once  or 
twice  uneasy  thoughts  about  it;  and  I  certainly  did 
think  more  of  Emily  than  of  any  other  girl  I  ever  met, 
and  on  that  account  may  have  carried  the  matter  a  little 
too  far  in  her  case.  But,  if  so,  I ’ve  repented  it.  To 
be  frank,  I  have  never  seen  a  woman  since  whom  I 
admired  as  I  did  her.” 

His  companion  made  no  reply,  but  looked  abstractedly 
and  somewhat  mournfully  into  the  grate.  A  silence  of 
some  minutes  ensued.  At  length  Alford  suddenly  looked 
up. 

“Do  you  believe  in  first  love,  Ewing]”  he  said,  “that 
is,  do  you  think  it  outlives  every  subsequent  affection]” 

“Ido.” 

The  conversation  again  stopped,  and  both  companions 
fell  into  another  fit  of  musing.  At  length  Ewing  rose 
and  departed.  As  he  left  the  Astor  House  he  soliloquized 
with  himself. 

44 1  wish  that  when  we  were  on  the  subject,  I  had 
spoken  out  to  Harry.  He  is  a  generous  fellow  in 
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many  things ;  bat  on  this  one  point  most  heartless  and 
unprincipled.  He  seems,  however,  to  regret  his  conduct 
to  Mrs.  Gordon,  and  I  believe,  after  all,  he  talks  worse 
than  he  acts.  He  may  have  been  a  male-dirt  in  his 
comparatively  boyish  days,  but  now  he  surely  must 
have  more  regard  for  a  woman’s  feelings  than  to  win 
her  heart  by  these  silent,  though  seductive  attentions  of 
which  he  speaks,  and  then  desert  her,  justifying  himself 
by  the  mockery  of  not  having  told  her  he  loved  her.” 

The  thoughts  which  were  passing  through  Alford’s 
mind  when  he  asked  his  companion  if  he  deemed  a  first 
love  the  most  enduring,  our  readers  have  perhaps  divined. 
He  was  thinking  if  he  might  not  win  the  widow,  and, 
although  her  fortune  was  not  without  some  influence 
over  him,  we  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that,  at  that 
moment,  regret  for  having  tampered  with  the  feelings  of 
the  only  woman  who  had  touched  his  heart,  was  cer¬ 
tainly  uppermost.  He  pondered  over  the  subject  long 
after  Ewing  left  him. 

“  Yes !”  he  said,  rising,  “  I  will  woo  you  now  seri¬ 
ously.  If  you  ever  really  loved  me — and  I  feel  that  you 
once  did — it  will  be  no  very  difficult  task  to  kindle  old 
feelings  in  you*  bosom;  I  will  throw  myself  on  your 
kind  heart  for  forgiveness  for  the  wrong  I  have  done 
you;  and-—”  he  paused  and  said  smiling  confidently, 
“  we  will  yet  be  happy.” 

Henry  Alford  was,  as  his  friend  had  said,  of  a  really 
noble  nature ;  but  alas !  it  had  been  sadly  corrupted  by 
the  world,  as  his  creed  on  innocent  flirtations  witnessed. 
He  was,  however,  good-looking  and  talented ;  he  had 
risen  to  some  note  in  his  profession ;  and  it  was  therefore 
with  no  misgivings,  or  very  slight  ones,  that  he  sought 
a  renewal  of  his  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Gordon,  for  the 
purpose  of  becoming  a  suitor  for  her  hand. 

If  Emily  Maxwell  had  touched  his  heart,  the  beautiful 
widow  won  his  love.  Alford  had  been  a  visitor  at  her 
mansion,  but  a  short  time,  when  he  felt  that  if  he  had 
began  his  suit  as  a  reparation  due  to  her  he  had  slighted, 
he  now  continued  it  as  necessary  to  his  own  happiness. 
Mrs.  Gordon  was  indeed  the  same  as  Emily  Maxwell, 
but  how  immeasurably  improved.  Not  only  was  her 
beauty  of  a  more  lofty  and  entrancing  character ;  not 
only  was  her  intellect  expanded  and  refined ;  not  only 
was  she  gifted  with  accomplishments  such  as  few  of 
her  sex  could  boast  of ;  but  her  heart  seemed  to  have 
gained  a  deeper  tone  from  the  trials  it  had  undergone — 
to  have  been,  as  it  were,  chastened  and  purified  in  the 
furnace  of  affliction.  The  love  of  Emily  Maxwell 
would  have  been  pure  and  deep,  but  after  all  only  that 
of  a  girl ;  the  love  of  Mrs.  Gordon  was  such  as  a  woman, 
in  all  the  full  maturity  of  her  affections,  has  to  bestow. 
And  Alford  felt  that,  having  once  possessed  the  love  of 
the  girl,  he  had  a  key  to  the  affections  of  the  woman. 

In  this  conviction  he  daily  grew  more  confirmed. 
No  one  visited  the  proud  mansion  of  Mrs.  Gordon, 


who  seemed  a  more  welcome  visitant  If  she  did  not 
blush  at  his  entrance  as  she  would  have  done  eight 
years  before,  she  welcomed  him  with  a  cordiality  which 
there  was  no  mistaking.  She  sang  for  him,  she  pro¬ 
menaded  with  him,  and  she  danced  with  him — for  who 
does  not  dance  at  twenty-six! — and  there  was  nothing  ' 
wanting  in  her  demeanor  toward  him,  to  assure  him  of 
her  love,  except  the  absence  of  that  conscious  embar¬ 
rassment  in  his  presence  which  once  characterized  her. 
But  then  she  was  a  blushing  girl,  and  now  she  was  a 
calm,  collected  woman.  The  difference  was  everything. 

“  I  will  propose  for  her  this  very  evening,”  said  Alford 
to  himself,  about  six  weeks  after  he  had  renewed  his 
visits  to  her,  “  she  must  love  me — she  does  love  me — I 
will  beg  her  forgiveness  on  my  knees,  and  seal  it  with  a 
kiss  as  in  former  days.” 

That  night  the  lover  found  his  mistress  alone,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  was  on  his  knees,  offering  her  his  hand 
and  heart.  But,  when  he  came  to  the  crisis  he  could 
not  tell  her  how  he  had  once  abused  her  love — he  could 
not  do  so  even  to  sue  for  her  forgiveness. 

“Rise,”  said  the  widow;  but  her  accents  were  so 
calm  and  passionless,  that,  for  the  first  time,  her  lover 
felt  a  misgiving  of  the  success  of  his  suit.  His  fears 
were  increased  when  he  arose  and  took  a  seat  beside 
her  on  the  sofa.  She  did  not  avert  her  face,  her  eyes 
did  not  6eek  the  ground,  there  was  no  conscious  blush 
on  her  cheek ;  but  her  whole  demeanor  was  as  collected 
as  if  she  was  performing  the  most  trivial  of  her  daily 
household  duties.  The  heart  of  Alford  sunk  within 
him :  he  felt  a  pang  such  as  he  had  never  experienced 
before.  It  was  a  pang  not  only  of  mortified  vanity,  but 
of  hopeless  agonizing  love. 

u  Listen  to  me,  Alford,”  said  Mrs.  Gordon,  u  I  am  not 
surprised  at  this — you  see  I  am  not — for  I  have  expected 
it  daily  for  the  last  fortnight  You  start,  but  recollect 
I  am  not  as  I  was  when  we  met  in  other  days.  Travel 
and  sorrow  and  years  have  made  me  a  different  being, 
have  taught  me  to  read  the  hearts  of  others  as  they  once 
read  my  own.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  our  former 
intimacy  at  length,  but  I  must  do  so  partially  in  order  to 
explain  my  present  determination.  You  know  how  you 
sought  my  society,  how  you  were  ever  ready  with  those 
little  attentions  that  our  sex  delight  to  receive,  how  you 
modulated  your  voice  to  a  whisper  when  you  spoke  to 
me  and  to  me  alone.  You  remember  all  this,  and  that 
these  attentions  continued  for  months.  Are  you  sur¬ 
prised,  therefore,  that*  I  learned  to  love  you — deeply, 
fervently,  unreservedly!  It  is  true  you  gave  me  no 
reason,  from  any  words  you  said,  to  believe  that  you 
loved  me ;  but  is  not  the  eloquence  of  the  eye,  the  voice, 
the  look  even  more  expressive  than  that  of  words1 
Yes !  Henry  Alford  you  knew  I  loved  you — you  in¬ 
tended  that  I  should — and  yet  you  deserted  me.  You 
left  me  without  explanation.  In  the  recesses  of  my 
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own  heart  I  was  forced  to  conceal  my  agony,  for  it 
would  have  been  unmaidenly  to  confess  that  I  loved 
one  who  had  never  solicited  my  affections.  That  six 
months  of  agony  I  would  not  ask  even  for  an  enemy, 
if  one  I  have !  But  I  outlived  it  I  was  proud,  and  I 
would  have  died  with  my  secret,  if  on  words  only  bad 
depended  its  revelation.  But  my  friends  saw  the  truth 
in  my  hollow  cheek  and  sunken  eye.  Yet  they  said 
nothing.  At  length  Mr.  Gordon,  whom  I  had  once 
refused,  sought  my  hand  again.  I  had  no  heart  to  give 
him  it  is  true,  but  I  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  my 
friends  and  married  him.  Of  that  step  I  never  repented. 
From  the  moment  when  I  promised  at  the  altar  to  be 
his,  I  felt  it  had  become  my  duty  to  love  him  alone, 
and  I  resolutely  discarded  from  my  heart  every  feeling 
at  variance  with  my  vow.  I  looked  to  God,  and  he 
enabled  me  to  go  through  with  the  work.  Do  not 
flatter  yourself  with  the  common  belief  that  a  first  love 
is  never  eradicated — the  assertion  is  true  only  where 
the  object  of  that  love  remains  pure  in  the  eyes  of  the 
lover.  Years  have  passed  since  I  learned  to  look  on 
you  only  as  on  the  rest  of  your  sex — yes  more,  as  one 
whom  I  never  could  love.  You  had  trifled  with,  and 
betrayed  me — I  could  no  more  confide  in  your  truth. 
You  were  not  the  being  my  young  fancy  had  painted. 
And  now,  Henry  Alford,  I  tell  you  with  as  much  calm¬ 
ness  as  I  would  tell  the  veriest  stranger,,  that  you  are 
nothing  to  me. 

“  I  will  not  deny  that  I  might  have  repelled  you  at 
once  when  you  sought  again  my  society.  I  am  no 
coquette,  but  I  felt  it  due  to  my  sex  to  treat  you 
according  to  the  rule  on  which  you  have  always  acted 
toward  us.  It  was  a  mere  flirtation,  perhaps,  on  your 
part:  I  was  not  bound  to  suppose  you  serious  until 
you  spoke  your  love  in  words.  Besides  it  would  have 
sounded  well  abroad,  that  the  widow  Gordon  had  refused 
Mr.  Alford ‘before  he  had  proposed — people  would,  one 
and  all,  have  sneered  at  her  as  a  vain,  foolish  woman. 
But  mark  me,  I  was  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  you  loved 
me.  You  may  even  regret  the  past  But  for  this  I 
care  nothing.  Think  not  either  that  I  love  another. 
No  other  motive  dictates  my  refusal  than  your  conduct 
to  me  eight  years  ago.  And  now  go,  Henry  Alford, 
and  remember,  when  you  hear  or  think  of  me,  that  I 
feel  no  more  emotion  at  your  name  than  I  would  at 
that  of  a  stranger.” 

Paralyzed,  and  confounded,  a  prey  to  conflicting 
emotions  of  mortification  and  baffled  love,  Alford  sat, 
during  these  words,  unable  to  articulate  a  syllable. 
And  when,  at  their  conclusion,  Mrs.  Gordon  coldly 
rose,  to  intimate  that  the  interview  was  over,  he 
rose  too,  and  mechanically  taking  his  hat,  bowed 
and  left  the  room.  He  felt,  both  from  the  language 
and  manner  of  the  widow,  that  expostulation  was 
vain. 
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That  lesson  was  not  lost  on  Alford.  But  he  never 
married.  Why,  our  readers,  perhaps,  can  tell. 

Mrs.  Gordon  a  year  afterward  was  united  to  a  gen¬ 
tleman  every  way  worthy  of  her,  and  whom  she  had 
learnt  fervently  to  love  ere  she  surrendered  to  him  her 
hand. 

Such  is  the  history  of  but  one  out  of  hundreds  of  a 
class.  Reader !  have  you  never  met  a  Male  Flirt? 


TO  MY  8ISTER. 

BY  S.  D.  ANDERSON. 

Sister,  I  *ve  roved  in  other  climes. 

Have  crossed  the  heaving  sea, 

Have  heard  Italia's  vesper  chimes 
Float  o’er  the  starlit  lea ; 

Have  stood  upon  Rome’s  proudest  height 
When  scarce  the  night-breeze  stirs, 

And  trod  by  evening’s  palest  light 
Amid  her  sepulchres. 

Have  wandered  o’er  the  classic  plains 
Of  Greece,  land  of  the  free, 

Oh !  cursed  with  worse  than  despot's  cliains, 
No  hope  remains  for  thee; 

No  hope,  yes  look  on  Marathon, 

Sons  of  the  chainless  brave ! 

Again  will  rise  fair  freedom’s  sun 
From  out  thy  father’s  grave. 

And  I  have  stood  upon  the  hills 
Of  vine-clad,  sunny  France, 

Have  listened  to  her  murmuring  rills. 

And  joined  the  merry  dance ; 

Have  heard  her  music  ’neath  the  skies 
So  cloudless,  and  so  bright. 

And  gazed  upon  her  maiden’s  eyes 
That  matched  them  in  their  light 

Oft  have  I  joined  the  giddy  throng 
Within  the  halls  of  pride. 

And  yielding  to  the  tempter’s  song, 

Have  bowed  me  to  the  tide ; 

Have  taught  my  tongue  the  idle  praise 
That  worldings  love  to  hear, 

Unmovqd  to  meet  the  passing  gaze, 

Alike  the  smile  or  tear. 

But  still  amid  each  scene  of  mirth 
Thy  name  has  been  to  me 
A  bright  spot  on  the  dreary  earth, 

A  star  in  memory ; 

Something  to-  which  my  thoughts  could  cling, 
A  pure  unwavering  flame, 

Like  rose-buds  in  the  early  spring 
Has  been  my  Sister’s  name. 
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THE  LADY’S 


THE  OLD  STANDARDS  OF  BUCKLESBURY. 

PtKASAirr  old  Bucklesbury  !  Can  I  ever  forget  the 
happy  hoars  I  have  spent  in  thee  1  F avorite  resort  of 
schoolboys  in  their  August  holidays,  here  were  my  hap¬ 
piest  vacations  passed.  When  I  first  knew  Bucklesbury, 
it  was  a  place  of  some  five  or  six  hundred  inhabitants, 
none  of  them  very  rich,  none  very  poor.  Each  of  its 
indwellers  was  known  to  all,  and  a  sociability  that 
sprung  from  the  heart,  united  them  in  the  bonds  of 
neighborly  kindness.  Their  dwellings  were  not  closely 
packed  together  as  I  have  seen  in  some  villages  which 
ape  the  style  and  appearance  of  cities,  but,  generally 
speaking,  each  house  stood  alone,  environed  by  its  well 
kept  garden,  abounding  in  flowers.  There  was  no 
scarcity  of  fine  old  shade  trees  in  its  highways  and 
byways. 

Tt  is  now  many  years  since  I  spent  an  August  there, 
and  most  whom  I  loved  therein  have  been  carried  to 
their  resting-places  in  the  church-yard ;  but  I  love  to 
think  of  them,  and  would  pay  the  tribute  of  a  few  lines 
to  their  memory.  It  is  pleasant  to  me  to  remember 
"the  old  standards,”  as  the  members  of  the  oldest  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  place  were  called  by  uncle  Bob,  the  negro 
barber,  waiter  and  fiddler,  himself,  perhaps,  the  oldest 
inhabitant.  Bob  knew  the  dates  of  all  the  births,  mar¬ 
riages  and  deaths  that  had  occurred  in  Bucklesbury  for 
sixty  years.  He  Was  the  standing  chronicle  and  uni¬ 
versal  referee  in  all  matters  of  village  chronology ;  the 
decision  of  the  relative  importance  of  modem  fires  and 
floods,  snow-storms  and  hail-storms  was  of  course  his 
privilege  as  the  “  oldest  inhabitant,”  whose  memory  as 
to  such  matters  is  always  considered  unquestionable,  by 
way  of  exception  to  the  usually  received  opinion  that 
the  memory  grows  weak  with  age.  In  matters  of  pedi¬ 
gree,  I  think  Bob  was  worth  a  whole  college  of  heralds. 
To  all,  gentle  and  simple,  Bob  was  invariably  civil,  but 
the  old  standard b,  the  representatives  of  those  families 
in  which  he  had  lived  iHUns  youthful  days  were  the 
chosen  objects  of  his  mingled  love  and  reverence.  Of 
nothing  was  he  fonder  of  discoursing  than  of  the  old 
standards,  except,  perhaps,  the  eventful  occurrence  of 
his  holding  General  Washington’s  horse  for  ten  minutes. 
A  stranger  could  not  be  long  in  Bob’s  company  without 
hearing  of  that  horse-holding,  or  .of  the  old  st  andards  of 
Bucklesbury,  perhaps  of  both. 

In  the  largest  house  in  the  main  street  lived  Major 
Lane,  an  especial  favorite  of  prine.  .  A  widower  without 
children,  he  loved  to  have  us  boys  about  him,  and  his 
house  and  grounds  were  freely  open  to  us.  He  had 
served  through  the  Revolution  with  much  credit,  and 
returned  to  “  the  dull  pursuits  df  civic  life”  with  a  for¬ 
tune  somewhat  impaired,  but  a  constitution  as  vigorous 
as  ever.  How  he  loved  to  speak,  and  how  we  loved  to 


hear  of  Brandywine,  Trenton,  and  Monmouth  battles, 
in  all  of  which  he  had  done  good  service  as  a  captain  of 
cavalry !  It  was  a  great  day  with  him  when  he  could 
gather  thirty  or  forty  boys  about  him  in  bis  grounds  and 
drill  us.  The  carpenter  had  made  for  him,  in  a  rough 
way,  three  or  four  dozen  wooden  guns,  and  having 
armed  us  with  these,  the  Major  would  go  through  his 
engagements  in  miniature,  it  being  first  settled  by  lot 
who  should  personate,  for  the  time  being,  the  British  or 
the  more  odious  Hessians.  How  gloriously  we  marched 
and  countermarched,  charged  and  retreated.  The  only 
drawback  to  our  sport  was  that  the  boys  who  played 
King  George’s  men*  would  sometimes  become  so  inter¬ 
ested  as  to  be  harder  to  defeat  than  was  considered  pro¬ 
per.  Our  old  friend  stood  upon  a  little  eminence, 
pealing  forth  his  orders  in  that  magnificent  voice  of 
his — “  Advance  light  infantry  !”  “  Hessians  fall  back,” 
«  Forward  Riflemen,”  and  so  on. 

In  front  of  his  door  the  Major  had  planted  a  battery, 
two  small  brass  cannons,  one-poundere,  I  believe.  These 
we  were  sometimes  allowed  to  drag  about  and  pretend 
to  fire,  our  mothers  having  strictly  prohibited  the  use  of 
gunpowder  in  our  engagements.  Twice  a  year  the 
Major  discharged  them  himself— on  the  Fourth  of  July 
and  the  Twenty-Second  of  February,  whose  return  was 
duly  announced  to  the  village  by  a  Federal  salute  at 
sunrise,  and  a  National  salute  at  noon  from  the  Major’s 
pieces.  I  was  told  that  on  these  anniversaries,  the  Major 
was  in  high  glee,  wearing  his  old  "continentals  well 
brushed,  and  having  his  hair  doubly  powdered  and  his 
queue  arranged  with  unusual  pains  for  the  occasion.  A 
supper  for  a  large  party  of  his  friends  usually  closed  the 
day.  On  the  Fourth  of  July  his  door  posts  were  hidden 
with  wreaths  and  garlands,  and  they  who  had  no  flowers 
of  their  own  raising  for  the  adornment  of  their  houses, 
which  was  then  a  general  custom  in  the  village  on  that 
day,  were  very  welcome  to  Major  Lee’s  gatden.  Per¬ 
haps  there  is  more  noise  now  in  Bucklesbury  on  “  the 
glorious  Fourth,”  but  I  may  doubt  if  there  is  as  much 
real  enjoyment  or  so  heartfelt  a  veneration  for  the  day 
and  the  men  who  made  it  memorable  as  in  the  times  of 
which  I  am  speaking. 

Miss  Susan  Slocum,  who  resided  across  the  way  from 
the  Major’s,  was  another  of  the  old  standards.  A  maiden 
lady  of  between  forty  and  fifty — uncle  Bob,  who  was  a 
great  admirer  of  her,  never  thought  it  right  to  be  more 
particular — with  much  of  this  world’s  wealth  at  her 
disposal,  her  house  was  the  abode  of  hospitality  and 
kindness.  The  best  society  in  the  place  was  here  to  be 
met  with ;  I  have  spent  many  happy  evenings  there. 
Yet  with  most  of  the  boys,  her  domain  was  not  so 
desirable  a  resort,  for  she  was  very  particular  in  her 
injunctions  as  to  our  deportment  on  her  premises,  not 
allowing  us  to  pluck  a  fruit  or  flower  without  express 
permission,  a  restraint  ill  suited  to  a  boy’s  idea  of  liberty. 
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It  was  a  matter  of  much  wonderment  to  us  youngsters 
that  Miss  Susan  had  never  married,  for  she  had  the 
remains  of  considerable  beauty,  was  affluent  in  her 
circumstances,  and  setting  aside  a  few  peculiarities  more 
of  manner  than  of  temper,  was  a  very  amiable  woman. 
Her  contemporaries  told  us  that  she  had  been  hard  to 
please,  had  refused  several  offers,  and  I  have  an  indis¬ 
tinct  recollection  that  uncle  Bob  said  something  to  me 
of  a  young  man  lost  at  sea.  She  had  a  very  compas¬ 
sionate  heart,  and  one  of  her  greatest  delights  was  the 
getting  up  of  benevolent  societies,  of  which  she  was 
either  President,  Secretary  or  Treasurer.  Bucklesbuiy, 
however,  afforded  but  a  narrow  field  for  the  exercise  of 
her  genius  in  this  particular.  Every  body  being  able  to 
set  a  joint  of  meat  on  table,  her  soup  house  languished 
for  want  of  customers ;  and  a  barefooted  child  in  winter 
being  a  thing  unknown,  the  stock  of  thick  stockings  and 
stout  boots,  which  formed  the  capital  of  her  Provident 
Society,  was  some  years  in  going  off.  Excepting  some 
domestic  medicines  of  her  own  compounding,  the  recipes 
for  which  she  kept  secret,  her  supplies  for  the  poor  were 
generally  unclaimed  dividends.  It  was  thought  at  one 
time  that  she  and  our  friend  the  Major  were  about  to 
make  a  match  of  it.  This  she  stoutly  denied,  declaring 
that  a  man  so  fond  of  military  amusements  would  never 
suit  her.  His  cannonades  were  her  especial  aversion. 
Perhaps  those  little  brass  field  pieces  prevented  her  be¬ 
coming  Mrs.  Lane.  Greater  trifles  have  produced  greater 
results. 

Tom  Hardwicke  was  a  nephew  of  Miss  Susan’s,  and 
generally  looked  upon  as  the  destined  heir  of  her  pos¬ 
sessions,  a  supposition  which,  perhaps,  led  to  his  being 
brought  to  lead  a  life  of  genteel  uselessness.  When  I 
first  knew  Tom  he  had  lost  both  parents,  and  spent  his 
time  living  about  among  his  relations.  His  own  pos¬ 
sessions  were  small,  and  it  was  amazing  how  well  he 
got  along  upon  so  little  money.  His  mother,  his  last 
surviving  parent,  had  been  a  great  favorite  in  the  place, 
and  the  orphan  boy  if  he  received  little  else,  fell  heir,  on 
her  death,  to  the  good  will  of  the  community.  The 
shopkeepers  let  him  have  every  thing  at  cost,  and  some¬ 
times  at  a  little  under.  He  was  a  good  horseman,  and 
no  contemptible  sportsman.  •  Under  his  tutorship  I  took 
my  first  lesson  in  angling  in  Bluebird  creek,  which 
skirted  the  village.  No  kinder  hearted  creature  than 
Tom  ever  lived,  and  he  was  of  great  assistance  to  his 
aunt  in  her  benevolent  enterprises.  It  was  a  fortunate 
thing  for  any  one  with  a  broken  arm  or  leg  to  fall  under 
his  notice.  He  had  the  first  news  of  the  existence  of  the 
varioloid,  apd  had  re-vaccinated  half  the  people  in  the 
place  before  the  physicians  heard  of  it.  Though  no 
student,  Tom  read  much,  though  with  little  system.  He 
played  a  little  on  the  flute,  and  had  his  head  well  stored 
with  old  ballads,  with  which,  in  an  uncultivated  but 
musical  voice,  he  sometimes  favored  his  friends.*  Poor 
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Tom !  he  has  been  dead  for  many  years,  but  there  are 
hearts  yet  beating  that  cherish  his  memory. 

I  passed  three  days  in  Bucklesbury,  during  this  past 
summer.  I  went  to  spend  a  month,  but  the  change  in 
every  thing  was  too  painfully  great  to  bear.  Twenty 
years  make  most  perceptible  alterations  in  a  small  place. 
The  town  contains  three  thousand  people,  but  the  spirit 
of  love  and  cordial  sociability  has  diminished  in  greater 
proportion.  The  society  is  cut  up  into  three  or  four 
circles,  which  never  touch  not  even  in  a  point.  The 
two  congregations  have  split  and  re-split,  and  though 
there  are  now  six  churches,  not  one  of  them  is  half  full, 
and  it  takes  less  than  two  years  to  starve  out  every  cler¬ 
gyman  that  settles  among  them.  Somebody  invented  a 
new  religion  there  the  summer  before  last,  but  what  its 
tenets  are  I  was  unable  exactly  to  ascertain.  They  have 
got  a  bank  at  one  end  of  the  town,  and  a  poor  house  at 
the  other.  The  place  seemed  close  and  crowded,  and  I 
detected  an  aping  of  city  manners  most  disagreeable. 
“  The  old  familiar  faces”  had  nearly  all  disappeared,  and 
the  second  and  third  generations  of  those  whom  I  had 
loved  looked  coldly  on  me.  I  strolled  out  of  town  to¬ 
ward  my  old  fishing  ground,  hoping  to  find  nature,  at 
least,  unchanged.  Oh  nymphs  and  hamadryads !  they 
had  dammed  up  the  creek  and.  built  a  paper-mill.  Three 
days,  as  I  have  said,  were  the  limit  of  my  visit.  The 
pleasure  I  had  anticipated  was  not  realized,  and  I  left 
the  town  resolved  to  see  it  no  more.  The  Bucklesbury 
I  loved  shall  live  forever  in  my  memory ;  as  for  this 
modem  town  which  calls  itself  by  its  name,  is  an 
impostor.  Slowly  walked  the  stage  horses  up  the  hill 
to  the  point  where  the  first  view  of  the  town  is  seen  by 
those  arriving  by  the  northern  road.  In  old  times  T  had 
anticipated  that  view  with  delight,  but  now  I  turned  not 
to  take  a  last  view.  It  was  my  own  dear  old  Buckles¬ 
bury  no  longer.  •  • 


THE  SISTERS. 

BY  LOUIS  FITZGERALD  TA BISTRO. 

In  Lavinia  Pee  manners  and  mildness  combin'd, 

Grace  plays  on  each  feature,  truth  dwells  in  her  mind: 
With  feminine  softness  each  bosom  she  warms. 

And  by  goodness  she  keeps  what  she  wins  by  her  charms. 
By  her  kindness  and  love  all  around  her  are  blest. 

And  her  house,  like  her  heart,  is  a  mansion  of  rest. 

Her  sister,  young  Charlotte,  with  soul  light  as  air. 

To  each  guile  is  a  stranger,  and  cheerful  as  fair ; 

With  spirit  delightful  she  joins  in  life’s  throng. 

By  innocence  guarded,  she  cannot  go  wrong; 

*T  is  the  absence  of  art  gives  her  freedom  and  grace ; 

T  is  the  pureness  of  heart  gives  the  smiles  to  her  face. 
Like  two  tints  in  a  picture,  these  sisters  I  view, 

Though  the  shades  are  distinct,  yet  they  blend  in  the  hue ; 
For  the  color  of  virtue,  as  lasting  as  bright, 

Is  spread  o’er  the  whole,  and  makes  each  part  unite. 
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THE  FATAL  WALTZ. 

BT  MBS.  C.  K.  POWHELL. 

Wheb  I  was  a  young  girl.  I  remember  paying  a  visit 
to  an  old  venerable  pile  in  the  country,  whose  dark  walls 
and  intricate  passages  made  an  indelible  impression  on 
my  childish  imagination.  It  stood  in  a  grove  of  ancient 
trees,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  village ;  and  nothing  can 
be  conceived  more  solitary  than  this  old  pile,  when  the 
shades  of  night  had  stolen  around  it.  I  shall  never 
forget  my  childish  fears  whenever  I  had  occasion  to 
travel  its  long  echoing  corridors  after  twilight,  and  when 
even  the  shadows  of  the  trees  without,  falling  across  the 
floor,  stirred  wierd  feelings  at  my  heart 

I  visited  the  place  again  in  my  nineteenth  year,  but 
it  had  lost  much  of  its  influence  over  my  mind.  The 
house  seemed  neither  so  large  nor  so  solitary  as  when  I 
visited  it  in  childhood.  I  could  now  traverse  its  wide 
old  staircase  after  nightfall  without  a  quickened  pulsa¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  and  could  lie  on  my  pillow  and  hear 
the  trees  moaning  without,  and  yet  keep  my  head  un¬ 
covered  by  the  bed-clothes. 

But  there  was  one  object  about  the  old  mansion 
which  remained  unchanged,  appearing  to  my  fancy  just 
as  she  had  appeared  to  me  ten  years  before.  I  mean 
my  aunt  Mary.  How  shall  I  describe  her  ?  She  was 
a  cheerful  old  body,  whose  kindness  of  heart  was  dis¬ 
cernible  in  every  lineament  of  her  face.  She  wore  a 
close  neat  cap,  and  a  gown  of  a  pattern  which  had  been 
out  of  date  at  least  twenty  years.  A  pin  cushion  usually 
hung  suspended,  by  a  spver  chain,  from  her  girdle ;  and 
irr  her  hands  were  always  to  be  seen  the  ncver-idle  knit¬ 
ting  needles.  She  was  the  village  wonder  in  the  way 
of  simples,  and  had  a  knack  of  preserving  peaches, 
quinces,  &c.  that  few  could  equal.  Her  face  was  like  a 
quiet  landscape,  soothing  the  heart  by  its  untroubled 
expression.  Her  smile  was  ineffably  sweet  Yet  she 
had  always  a  sort  of  half  melancholy  look,  as  if  sorrow 
had,  long  years  before,  been  busy  with  her  heart 
When  I  first  visited  her,  I  was  struck  with  this  settled 
yet  subdued  expression ;  but  I  was  then  too  young  to 
think  much  of  the  matter.  On  my  second  visit,  how¬ 
ever,  my  curiosity  was  aroused,  and,  as  aunt  Mary  was 
an  old  maid,  I  busied  myself  in  imagining  a  thousand 
versions  of  what  I  supposed  to  be  the  story  of  her  heart 
She  had  been  unfortunate  in  love,  of  that  I  was  sure. 
Aunt  Mary  saw  my  curiosity,  and  one  evening,  after 
we  had  drawn  around  the  fire,  and  were  alone,  she 
gratified  me  with  the  following  story. 

I  was  once  as  young  as  you,  Carry,  and  had  the 
reputation  of  being  handsome  beside.  I  was  certainly 
rather  a  belle  in  the  village,  and  was  in  requisition  at 


every  ball  or  sleigh-ride.  Flattered  by  the  attentions 
paid  me  I  became  at  length  a  flirt,  and  sacrificed  many 
a  worthy  man  to  my  vanity,  by  indirectly  encouraging 
his  attentions  until  he  had  staked  his  all  on  winning 
me,  when  I  coolly  dismissed  him,  affecting  astonishment 
at  his  love.  Ah !  Carry,  our  sex  little  think  of  the 
misery  we  inflict,  until,  like  me,  they  have  met  their 
punishment. 

My  heart,  in  this  career  of  folly,  for  a  long  time 
remained  untouched.  But  at  leflgth  I  was  introduced 
to  a  person,  who,  from  the  first  moment  of  our  acquain¬ 
tance,  awakened  an  interest  in  my  heart.  He  was  at 
that  time  just  entering  on  the  practice  of  the  profession 
of  the  law,  and  his  friends  were  sanguine  of  the  success 
which  his  talents  Would  secure  him.  Certainly,  I  never 
met  a  more  fascinating  companion,  and  this  fascination 
was  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  his  powers  of  conversa¬ 
tion.  Unlike  all  the  rest  I  had  met,  he  seemed  insen¬ 
sible  to  my  charms,  and  though  his  demeanor  was  polite, 
it  had  not  the  warmth  which  characterized  that  of  others 
toward  me.  It  was  perhaps  even  cold — yet  his  heart 
was  generous  to  a  fault  This  piqued  me.  I  determined 
to  win  him. 

I  will  not  detail  the  means  by  which  I  succeeded  in 
my  design.  But  although  my  feelings  at  first  were 
those  only  of  pique,  they  grew  rapidly  into  those  of 
love— warm,  deep,  uncontrollable  love!  Yes!  I  loved 
Albert  Charters  as  few  women  have  loved,  with  all  the 
fervor  of  a  passionate  soul,  with  all  the  intensity  of  a 
first  affection.  He  returned  my  love.  And  when  his 
passion  had  been  confessed,  and  I  had  promised  to  be 
his,  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  loved  me  from  the 
first,  and  that  he  had  been  restrained  from  confessing 
his  passion  at  once  only  by  the  fear  lest  I  might  be  the 
heartless  thing,  which  too  many  were  disposed  to  call 
me.  How  my  heart  upbraided  me  at  these  words ! — for 
it  was  only  by  concealing  this  trait  in  my  character  that 
I  had  won  his  love.  I  felt  the  deception  I  had  practised 
on  him :  I  felt  that,  if  he  ever  discovered  it*  his  noble 
nature  would  spurn  me  from  him.  But  I  resolved  to 
be,  in  future,  all  that  he  could  wish ! 

Albert  was  indeed  a  being  such  as  few  women  have 
ever  been  loved  by — generous,  and  high-minded,  he  was 
calculated  to  awaken  affection  if  ever  one  of  his  sex  was. 
He  had  a  lofty  idea  of  .a  true  woman.  Above  all  he 
looked  for  her  to  be  guiltless  of  anything  like  deception 
— I  felt,  from  the  first,  that  his  love  would  cease  if  he 
came  to  believe  me  guilty  of  an  untruth.  But,  with  all 
this,  he  had  the  highest  confidence  in  her  he  loved. 
I  remember  once  when  we  talked  of  this  subject  he  said, 

“  I  cannot  understand  that  love  which  has  not  the 
fullest  reliance  in  the  faith  of  the  beloved  object.  Years 
might  separate  me  from  the  mistress  of  my  heart,  but  I 
should  feel  no  jealousy.  1  could  not  love  unless  I  be¬ 
lieved  her  I  loved  incapable  of  betraying  me.” 
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I  felt  it  was  an  honor  to  be  loved  by  one  who  thought 
thus. 

I  have  said  he  had  a  lofty,  notion  of  the  female  cha¬ 
racter.  He  disliked  ranch  of  that  which  fashion  tole¬ 
rates  ;  especially  was  he  an  enemy  to  waltzing.  Often 
have  I  heard  him  say  that  he  could  never  love  a  woman 
who  would  suffer  an  almost  total  stranger  to  encircle 
her  waist  in  this  amusement  How  I  feared  lest  some 
one  would  whisper  to  him.  that  I  had  once  indulged  in 
this  pastime  merely  to  bring  new  victims  to  my  toils. 
But  happily  we  met  while  I  was  on  a  visit  to  a  neigh¬ 
boring  city,  where  there  were  few  to  betray  me.  Yet 
.the  consciousness  that  I  was  deceiving  him  was  always 
a  thorn  in  my  bosom,  and  often  would  I  have  told  him 
all  if  I  had  dared.  Ah !  never  expect  to  win  or  retain 
afTection  by  such  means.  My  punishment  was  at  hand. 

The  time  came,  at  length,  at  which  I  was  to  return 
home,  and  a  large  party  was  given  in  honor  of  me  a  few 
days  prior  to  my  leaving  the  city.  Among  the  guests 
was  a  gentleman  who  resided  in  our  village.  I  trembled, 

I  scarcely  knew  why,  when  I  saw  him  enter — I  trembled 
more  when  he  advanced  toward  me  and  asked  me  to 
waltz.  I  declined.  He  seemed  somewhat  surprised ; 
but  I  said  nothing.  Albert  had  overheard  his  request, 
and  evinced,  I  thought,  some  surprise  in  his  countenance, 
that  an  old  friend,  who  must  have  known  my  sentiments, 
should  have  asked  me  to  waltz. 

“  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,”  said  I,  taking  his 
arm,  “  for  Mr.  Carleton  has  been  asking  me  to  waltz. 
He  is  one  of  your  quizzing  kind,  and  is  ever  .pestering 
me  on  the  subject” 

I  felt  my  cheek  bum  as  I  uttered  this  untruth,  but  I 
feared  that  Albert’s  suspicions  had  been  aroused,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  allay  them.  His  reply  shewed  me  that 
my  consciousness  of  guilt  had  awakened  unnecessary 
fears. 

“I  am  surprised  at  the  rudeness  of  Mr.  Carleton  in 
pressing  you  about  a  subject,  on  which  he  knows  your 
opinions.  Let  us,”  he  continued,  in  a  tone  that  con¬ 
vinced  me  he  had  entertained  no  suspicion  of  the  truth, 

“  let  us  promenade !” 

In  less  than  a  week  I  took  a  tearful  farewell  of 

P - ,  and  returned  to  my  native  village.  It  was 

October  when  I  reached  home,  and  Albert  was  to  follow 
me  in  the  spring.  Until  then  I  had  to  content  myself 
with  his  letters  instead  of  himself — letters,  which  how¬ 
ever  dear,  were  nothing  to  the  eloquent  voice  of  the 
writer. 

I  had  heard  often  through  the  newspapers  of  tha 
triumph  of  my  adored  Albert  at  the  bar  and  in  the 
8enate;  for  he  had  already  entered  political  life,  and 
was  forehiost  in  his  party  for  talents  and  popularity. 
How  my  heart  beat,  how  my  eyes  swam  when  I  perused 
the  accounts  of  the  effect  produced  by  his  eloquence. 
His  success  endeared  him  more  and  more  to  my  heart: 
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I  felt  as  if  his  triumphs  were  my  own,  and  my  pride  rose 
in  proportion. . 

But  much  as  I  worshipped  Albert  my  vanity  was  still 
strong  within  me,  and  I  had  been  but  a  few  months  at 
home  before  my  love  of  admiration  led  me  into  many 
acts  of  which  my  conscience  told  me  he  would  disap¬ 
prove.  At  first  my  remorse  was  great,  when,  after 
spending  an  evening  abroad,  I  returned  to  my  chamber 
with  the  consciousness  of  having,  in -the  excitement  of 
company,  sought  as  of  old  to  attract  admirers  by  those 
arts  which  I  knew  Albert  despised,  and  which  he  deemed 
me  above  descending  to ;  but  gradually  this  wore  ofl£  and 
by  the  time  the  winter  was  at  its  height,  I  was  as  eager 
as  ever  for  the  applause  of  salons ,  as  full  of  the  arts  of 
the  coquette  as  I  was  before  Albert  had  taught  me  to 
love.  Often,  however,  I  felt  remorse  for  my  conduct, 
and  resolved  to  be  really  what  my  lover  supposed  me  to 
be.  But  my  vanity  always  triumphed  ;  and  I  consoled 
my  more  selfish  fears  by  the  thought  that  he  could  never 
learn  my  conduct 

It  was  in  the  full  tide  of  the  annual  round  of  parties 
which  the  winter  brought  with  it  that  I  was  invited  to 
attend  a  ball  at  a  neighboring  village.  I  went  of  course. 
Mr.  Carleton  who  had  lately  come  into  possession  of  a 
splendid  fortune  was  there,  and  was  the  mark  to  which 
all  the  designing  belles  directed  their  charms.  He  was 
ignorant  of  my  engagement  with  Albert,  for  the  matter 
had  been  kept  a  profound  secret  and  on  this  evening  my 
vanity  was  elevated  by  the  particularity  of  the  attentions 
he  paid  to  me.  1  felt  that  I  was  envied  by  nearly  all 
my  sex  in  the  room,  and  my  spirits  rose  in  proportion 
at  my  silly  triumph.  At  length  Mr.  Carleton  asked  me 
to  waltz.  For  a  moment  I  hesitated,  since,  far  as  my 
folly  had  gone,  it  had  not  led  me  heretofore  to  break 
Albert’s  express  wish  on  this  subject ;  but  after  reflecting 
that  he  could  not  possibly  hear  of  it,  and  thinking  how 
it  would  add  to  my  present  triumph,  I  consented ;  and 
with  my  partner’s  arm  fondly  encircling  my  waist,  and 
my  breath  mingling  with  his  own,  I  was  being  whirled 
through  this  mazy  dance,  when,  on  looking  up  a  mo¬ 
ment,  as  we  approached  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  I 
saw  the  face  of  Albert  gazing  on  me  in  sorrow  and 
surprise.  He  seemed  to  have  just  come  in.  As  his 
eye  caught  mine  an  expression  of  mournful  reproof, 
which  was  succeeded  by  a  look  of  the  keenest  agony, 
passed  across  his  face.  I  felt  the  room  swim  giddily 
around  me,  and  uttering  a  stifled  shriek,  I  sank  in  a 
dead  faint  to  the  floor.  I  recollect  nothing  more  for 
days. 

When  I  recovered  my  senses  I  found  myself  lying 
on  a  sick-bed,  with  my  dear  mother  watching  tearfully 
beside  me.  She  clasped  me  in  her  arms,  and  thanked 
heaven  that  I  was  still  alive.  Then,  as  my  recollection 
returned  to  me,  and  I  eagerly  asked  if  Albert  had  called, 
she  drew  me  closer  to  her  breast,  and  wept  afresh.  I 
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knew  by  those  agonising  tears  that  my  folly  had  met  its 
own  punishment,  and  I  fainted  away  again. 

I  will  not  tire  you  with  the  account  of  my  long 
recovery.  It  was  only  when  I  was  convalescent  that 
my  mother  put  a  letter  in  my  hand,  whose  every  word 
is  engraven  on  my  memory.  It  was  from  Albert  By 
the  date  I  knew  that  it  was  written  on  the  night  of  that 
fatal  ball.  The  note  had  neither  address  nor  signature. 
“  Farewell,”  it  said,  “  and  forever.  I  see  that  I  have 
been  deceived;  but— oh!  Mary — that  it  should  have 
been  by  you.  Never  more  can  I  love  you,  since  I 
cannot  longer  confide  in  your  truth.  Farewell !” 

How  many  tears  I  shed  over  that  little  fragment  of 
paper  it  avails  not  to  say.  I  felt  that  it  cut  me  off  from 
hope ;  and  I  knew  that  my  own  folly  had  brought  on 
this  punishment  This  aggravated  my  grief,  and  long 
kept  me  on  the  borders  of  the  grave. 

I  learned  that  Albert,  having  been  brought  unexpect¬ 
edly  near  our  village  by  business,  had  deter  mined  to 
surprise  me  by  a  visit  He  had  stopped  at  the  house, 
but  hearing  that  I  was  at  the  ball,  he  had  ridden  over 
for  me,  as  he  had  but  a  single  day  to  spend  at  our  house. 
Bitter !  bitter !  was  that  visit  to  me.  And  yet  my  deceit 
merited  such  punishment 

I  never  saw  Albert  after  that  fetal  night  He  returned 

to  the  distant  city  of  P - ,  and  thenceforth  I  was  cured 

of  my  vanity.  I  trust  this  trial  changed  me,  and  made 
me  a  different  being.  And  now  you  know,  dear  Carry, 
why  I  am  an  old  maid,  and  why  a  shade  of  sorrow  will 
often  steal  over  me.  Oh  !  take  lesson  by  me,  and  discard 
vanity. 


My  aunt  Mary  ceased,  and  as  shertumed  away,  I  saw 
her  wipe  a  tear  from  her  eye.  The  snows  of  fifty  years 
had  not  quenched  the  feelings  of  her  heart ;  nor  could 
the  lessons  of  religion  wholly  remove  her  sorrow.  Often, 
during  her  narration;  had  her  voice  faltered  with  emotion 
From  that  day  I  loved  my  aunt  Mary  more  than  ever; 
and  from  that  day,  I  too,  I  trust,  was  a  better  woman. 
Cincinnati,  1842. 


THE  ICE  SHIP. 

'BY  EDWARD  YOUNG. 

A  ship  flew  o’er  the  waters  blue, 

Bound  for  the  distant  Arctic  sea ; 

The  breeze  was  fair,  and  aye  her  crew, 
Sang  “  yeo  heave  oh !”  right  cheerily. 
On,  on  she  sped,  day  after  day, 

And  still  the  pleasant  breeze  prevail’d ; 
And  oft,  upon  the  watery  way, 

A  sister  ship  she  pass’d  and  hail'd. 


Now  weeks  on  weeks,  and  months  have  flown. 
And  still  her  snowy  sails  are  spread ; 

But  now  she ’s  on  the  sea  alone, 

Where  never  keel  before  was  sped. 

Then  out  from  jewcl’d  grot  and  cave. 

Came  servants  of  the  frosty  king, 

Leaping  and  dancing  o’er  the  wave ; 

Like  children  wildly  wantoning. 

They  sported  round  the  vessel’s  prow, 

As  if  to  coax  her  into  play ; 

And,  laughing  all  the  time,  they  threw 
O’er  bow  and  stern  large  Bhowers  of  spray. 
And  then  they  pelted  her  with  gems, 

And  scatter’d  wreaths  upon  her  deck ; 

On  mast  and  yard  hung  diamonds 
Composed  of  jewels  without  speck. 

Then  round  her  side  they  fasten’d  strings. 

Long  strings  of  diamonds,  pure  and  bright. 
And  rows  of  that  fair  stone  that  flings 
Out  from  its  heart  a  sea-green  light. 

Heap  after  heap  they  threw  and  piled, 

’Till  all  became  one  glittering  sheet; 

And  the  good  ship  as  though  beguil’d 
By  their  fond  witch’ry,  grew  less  fleet. 

And  sluggishly  she  lagged  along; 

Then  laugh’d  the  frost  king's  imps  jocund. 
And  in  their  ice  bands,  bright  and  strong,  . 

The  goodly  ship  they  firmly  bound. 

They  fann’d  the  green  sea  with  their  wings. 
And  with  their  breath  they  cooled  the  waves, 
And  all  around  grew  fairy  things, 

Castles  and  cities,  vales  and  caves. 

All  bright  and  wondrous  things  were  they, 

A  mammoth  jewel  every  one ; 

And  in  the  midst  that  chain’d  ship  lay 
Glittering  in  the  cold,  cold  sun. 

And  then  the  sailors  where  they  stood 
They  seized,  and  with  their  icy  breath 
They  bound  their  eyes  and  chill’d  their  blood. 
And  left  them  fast  asleep  in  death. 

There  lies  that  ship,  she  and  her  crew. 

Fast  prison’d  in  that  frozen  sea, 

And  on  her  deck  the  winter  through 
The  frost  imps  keep  their  revelry. 

And  each  poor  sailor  is  a  light 
To  gild  that  frozen  banquet  hall, 

Each  standing  on  the  deck  upright, 

A  gha  stly,  glittering  icicle. 

Reflecting  back  the  arrowy  lights 
Along  the  northern  skies  that  play ; 

Like  diamonds  that  shoot  forth  at  night 
The  beams  that  they  have  caught  by  day. 
There  must  she  lie;  in  vain  the  sun 
Of  summer  strives  to  thaw  her  chain. 

For  ere  one  half  the  work  is  done 
The  frost  imps  forge  new  links  again. 
Southport,  W.  T. 
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CURING  A  LOVER. 

BT  B.  B  .  THOM. 

CHAPTER  I. 

“  Mr  dear  Fanny,  I  am  in  a  terrible  state  of  agitation 
— I  am  ennuied — I  am  out  of  spirits — I  am  frightfully 
excited ;  for  you  must  know  that  I  am  threatened — yes, 
threatened  with  the  exhibition  of  a  most  horrible  scene 
here  this  very  day.”  The  speaker  was  a  pretty  actress 
who  had  turned  the  heads  of  all  the  beaux  frequenting 
Covent  Garden  Theatre.  She  was  consequently  not 
without  a  spice  of  vanity — what  pretty  woman  is  ! — 
although  she  bad  an  under-current  of  good  sense  which 
prevented  her  head  from  being  altogether  turned  by  the 
flattery  she  daily  received.  The  person  whom  she  ad¬ 
dressed  was  her  confidante. 

“  What  can  be  the  matter,  my  dear  Maria  !  Has 
some  one  of  your  numerous  admirers  fallen  out  with 
you!” 

‘•No — no;  the  fops  that  cluster  around  me  have 
neither  head  nor  heart.” 

“  What  then — have  you  had  a  visit  from  your  old 
aunt,  Dorothea!” 

“  Nor  that  either ;  I  have  got  rid  of  her.” 

“  Then  what  is  it  harasses  you  so  much  !” 

“  This — and  oh !  my  dear  Fanny,  do  you  not  pity 
me!  A  young  fellow  (for  such  I  suppose  him  to  be) 
has  written  mo  a  letter,  stating  that  he  intends  to  come 
here  at  four  o’clock,  and  to  blow  his  brains  out  under 
my  very  windows ! ! !” 

“  Psha !  he ’s  a  fool.” 

“  Yes;  but  a  fool  that  is  dying  in  love.  A  run-a-way 
from  St.  Luke’s,  that  has  been  reading  W either.  Here 
is  the  fiftieth  letter,  at  least,  that  I  have  had  from  him — 
from  the  poor  deserted  young  man,  who  calls  himself 
“  Cornelius.”  At  first  he  said  he  wished  to  live  for  my 
sake.  That  was  bad  enough  !  but  now  he  threatens  to 
die  beneath  my  ‘lovely  eyes’ — that  is  awful!  Now, 
what  I  want  to  know  is,  has  a  lady  a  right  to  let  an 
enamored  swain  die,  when  the  individual  himself  has  no 
desire  to  live !” 

“  What  you  ought  to  do,  in  my  opinion,  is  this — 
admit  him  to  your  presence.  If  he  be  clever  he  will 
amuse  us,  and  you  may  condescend  to  request  of  him  to 
live.  But  if  he  be  a  fool — why  then  let  him  kill  him¬ 
self;  perhaps  it  is  the  very  best  thing  he  can  do  for  his 
family,  and  the  most  useful  thing  he  may  ever  attempt 
for  the  benefit  of  society.” 

“  Yes — but  if  I  tell  him  to  live,  he  may,  like  a  thousand 
others,  plague  me  with  the  unmeaning,  frivolous  decla¬ 
ration  of  his  affection,  when  you  know  I  care  for  none 
but  Henry — that  I  intend  to  marry.” 

“  Then,  if  he  should  become  such  a  bore,  you  must 
only  treat  him  a*  you  do  ‘a  promise  to  pay’— you  are 
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accountable  for  the  bill,  and  never  think  of  it ;  the  day  of 
payment  comes,  and  it  is  protested,  and  then — it  is  out 
of  your  mind  for  ever.” 

“  But  would  there  not  be  something  like  a  want  of 
truth  in  all  this!” 

“Not  at  all — it  would  be  mere  coquetry.  Such  an 
admirer  is  like  the  last  new  novel — you  may  give  an 
hour  or  so  to  it,  if  it  is  amusing,  and  if  dull,  why  fling 
it  in  the  comer.” 

“  Yes — but  if  the  book  should  become  so  agreeable, 
that  I  may  wish  to  read  it  to  the  third  volume  !” 

“Why,  then  my  dear — Providence  may  have  great 
blessings  in  store  for  you ;  and  as  to  your  poor  Henry 
he — will  be  to  be  pitied.” 

The  chat  of  these  two  friends  was  interrupted  by  Miss 
Maria’s  chambermaid,  who  thus  addressed  her  mistress — 

“  Oh !  la !  Miss,  there  is  such  a  very  odd  man  below 
stairs.  He  is  a  great,  big,  fat  person,  six  feet  high,  and 
with  such  very,  very  red  hair — and  he  must  be  ninety 
years  old  I  ’m  certain ;  and  he  is  so  vulgar,  and  speaks 
with  such  an  accent — and  he  insists  upon  seeing  you. 
I ’m  sure  he  must  be  an  Irishman,  or  a  creditor ;  he  is  so 
very  impudent — I  shut  the  door  in  his  face.” 

“Then  go  and  open  it  again,  8ally.  If  he  is  an 
Irishman,  he  will  amuse  us  with  his  brogue  and  his 
speechifications,  being  a  composition  of  something  that 
is  not  elevated  enough  for  poetry,  nor  sufficiently  intel¬ 
ligible  to  be  prose.  We  shall  laugh  at  him,  and  he  in 
return  will  sing  our  praises  in  the  wilds  of  Connaught 
or  the  banks  of  the  Liffey ;  and  if,  as  I  believe  he  is,  a 
creditor,  I  will  begin  by — not  paying  him  a  single  far¬ 
thing.  Then  I  shall  get  rid  of  him  by  giving  him  an  order 
for  a  private  box,  and  there  I  can  look  at  him  applaud¬ 
ing  me,  because  I  am  determined  to — die  his  debtor. 
Sally,  tell  him  to  walk  up :  and  Fanny,  do  you  take  a 
seat  there,  and  if  it  be  necessary  come  to  my  rescue.” 

The  two  pretty  young  women  set  themselves  down 
on  the  sofa  together,  while  the  servant  hurried  off  to 
introduce  the  singular  and  mysterious  visitor. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  individual  who  now  entered  the  room  was  a  man 
apparently  about  sixty  years  of  age.  He  was  in  height 
at  least  six  feet  throe  inches,  and  was  as  fat  as  Lablache. 
He  had  an  immense  nose,  and  an  enormous  face  that 
was  covered  with  a  beard  and  whiskers  that  were  half 
red  and  half  white.  His  large  grey  eyes  opened  with 
astonishment  upon  the  exquisite  beauties,  that  he  saw 
before  him.  He  became  in  an  instant  confused  and 
utterly  embarrassed.  He  had  to  make  a  bow ;  but  he 
bowed  at  the  same  time  with  head,  hand,  and  foot — and, 
having  performed  this  extraordinary  feat,  he  continued  to 
gaze  at  the  ladies,  who  threw  at  him  the  most  enebant- 
ing  looks,  although  they  spoke  not.  At  length  silence 
was  broken  by  the  stranger. 
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“  Y our  servant,  ladies — your  servant,  I  say.  B  ut  may 
bo  you  don’t  know  who  I  am  no  more  than  the  stupid 
waiter  at  the  Golden  Cross ;  although  there ’s  not  a  rag¬ 
ged  boy  in  Patrick-street  that  couldn’t  tell  that  my  name 
is  Corney  O’Donaghue,  of  Drisheen  Park.  Now  then, 
as  you  know  myself  in  person,  might  I  be  so  bould  as  to 
be  after  askin’  which  of  the  two  of  you  is  Miss  Maria 
Garnett  1” 

« It  is  I,  sir,”  answered  the  inimitable  actress,  lowly 
bending  my  head.  “I  perceive  that  you  never  honor 
Covent  Garden  with  your  presence.” 

“  There  never  was  a  truer  word  said  by  your  purty 
lips,  my  dear.  The  dickens  a  garden  or  orchard  I  ever 
was  in  all  London — because  why,  I ’m  only  this  very 
day  landed  from  Cork  city.” 

“  Oh !  he  is  an  Irish  poet,”  whispered  Miss  Garnett 
tp  her  friend. 

“But  do  you  see  me  now,”  continued  Mr.  O’Dona¬ 
ghue,  as  he  clapped  his  enormous  fist  on  the  gilded  back 
of  a  chair ;  “  do  you  see  me  now.  Miss ;  when  I  am  at 
home  in  Drisheen  Park,  it ’s  my  fashion  to  ask  a  stranger 
to  sit  down  at  all  events,  and  may  be,  too,  to  ask  him  if 
he  has  a  mouth  upon  him;  but  it  is  not  the  custom 
here,  I  see,  and  so  as  I  am  completely  knocked  up, 
and  bothered,  I’ll  take  the  liberty  of  taking  a  chair, 
though  I  was  never  offered  one.” 

“  He  is  a  creditor,”  remarked  Miss  Archer. 

“  Now,  I  ’ll  be  bound  you  want  to  know  what  brought 
me  all  the  way  to  London,”  continued  the  visiter ;  “  why, 
then,  the  long  and  short  of  it  is  this — I  have  two  sons, 
two  as  fine-looking  boys  as  ever  made  the  praties  vanish 
out  of  a  dish.  Well,  now,  just  listen  to  me,  one  of 
these  follows  the  occupation  of  his  father.” 

“  You  are  a  grocer,  sir,  I  presume.” 

“I’m  an  Irish  gentleman,  ma’am,  and  one  of  my 
ancestors  was  the  King  of  the  Barony  of  Whackaway- 
nacroostha,  in  the  good  old  times ;  and  as  for  myself  and 
my  eldest  son,  we  can  tell  the  difference  between  a  pig’s 
head  and  its  crubeen,  without  twice  looking  at  it  But 
that ’s  not  the  matter  that  has  brought  me  here  at  all,  at 
all.  It  is  in  the  regard  of  my  second  son,  that  I  have 
come  to  London.  I  sent  him  here  about  a  year  ago,  to 
be  learning  the  law  and  good  manners  (and  the  never  a 
worse  school  I’m  thinking  he  could  come  to  for  that 
same)  and  the  fact  is  I  want  to  make  him  a  counsellor.” 

“That  must  be  a  very  fine  situation  in  life,  I  suppose, 
sir,  especially  for  a  gentleman  from  the  city  of  Cork.” 

“  Not  a  doubt  of  it ;  but  now,  what  is  the  feet,  the 
deuce  a  counsellor  ever  he  ’ll  be,  and  all  by  raison  of  you. 
You  have  turned  his  brain,  that  is  what  you  have,  Miss 
Garnett.  He  is  dying  in  love  for  you>  the  omathaun !” 

“  Indeed !  and  is  he  handsome  1” 

“  Handsome ! — there ’s  not  the  like  of  him  between 
this  and  the  Mardyke ;  but  what ’s  the  use  of  his  being 
a  beauty,  when  he  neither  can  eat,  sleep,  nor  drink  a 


tumbler  of  punch.  Did  you  ever  know  of  an  Irishman 
refusing  his  liquor  before  now?  Well  now — what’s 
brought  me  here  is  to  tell  you,  that  you  must  not  be 
letting  my  son  fell  in  love  with  you,  and  what ’s  more,  I 
desire  that  you  ’ll  never  let  him  inside  the  door ;  for  if 
you  do  I  ’ll — swear  the  peace  against  you.” 

“  Oh  !  dear !  how  very  frightful !” 

“I  really  beg  your  pardon,  Miss,  for  speaking  so 
mighty  cross  to  you.  And,  in  truth,  when  I  look  at 
you,  its  littlo  I  can  blame  my  poor  son  for  falling  in 
love  with  your  purty  face.  By  dad !  if  I  was  only 
nineteen,  I  don’t  think  I  could  help  doing  that  same 
myself.” 

“  8ir,  you  are  too  flattering.” 

“  Why  then,  now,  Miss  Garnett  dear,  or,  considering 
your  bright  eyes,  Miss  Diamond ',  only  just  remember 
that  he ’s  barely  anything  more  than  a  hobbledehoy,  and 
if  he  continues  to  be  desperately  in  love  with  you,  he  ’ll 
never  think  of  his  studies,  never  be  made  a  counsellor, 
and  perhaps  never  have  the  slightest  chance  of  rising 
to  be  a  chief  justice,  or  lord  chancellor,  or  an  assistant 
barrister.” 

“  But  is  he  really  disposed  to  go  to  the  bar?” 

“  Whew !  why  hp ’s  cut  out  for  it  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  an  Irishman  that  wasn  ’t  fit  for  everything,  from 
a  secretary  of  state  to  a  common  policeman  ?  Sure, 
there’s  not  a  mother’s  son  of  us  that’s  not  bom  a 
genius ;  and  as  to  being  disposed  for  the  bar,  sure,  we  ’re 
all  disposed  for  it,  we  have  such  a  power  of  prate.” 

“  Then,  Sir,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  putting  me 
on  my  guard  against  your  son.  I  never  could  endure  a 
lawyer,  nor'  a  law  student  either.  But,  may  I  ask  you, 
what  is  your  son’s  name  ?” 

“My  son’s  name,  Miss,  is  the  same  as  his  father’s; 
and  I  could  tell  you  you  could  get  some  money  for  it,  if 
you  had  it  on  a  stamp,  at  the  fair  of  Doneraile.  My 
son’s  name  is  ‘  Cornelius.’  ” 

“  Cornelius !  Is  it  Cornelius  ?  Then,  my  dear  Sir, 
read  this  letter.  Is  that  your  son’s  writing  1” 

“  That  is  his  hand  and  mark,  as  sure  as  that  Cork 
stands  on  the  river  Lee !” 

“  Well  then,  Sir,  only  think  that  this  fool  of  a  son  of 
yours  tells  me,  in  this  billet  doux,  thht  he  intends  coming 
here  to  shoot  himself  under  my  very  window.”  “ 

“  Oh,  Lord  !  is  it  to  blow  his  beautiful  brains  out?” 

“  Do  not  be  too  much  alarmed.  I  shall  take  care  he 
does  not  hurt  himself.” 

“  Ah  !  then  do,  liko  a  little  darling.  Only  think,  that 
the  lives  of  all  the  O’Donoughues  are  in  your  hands ; 
for  if  he  attempts  o  shoot  himself,  then  I  may  never  go 
home,  but  I’ll  kick  the  life  out  of  him,  and  be  hanged 
for  the  murder  of  young  Corney.  Pray,  Miss,  don ’t  let 
him  shoot  himself!” 

“  Never  fear;  and  in  order  that  I  may  begin  the  task 
of  preserving  him,  I  shall  grant  him  the  interview  be 
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asks  for.  Up  to  this  moment,  I  assure  you,  I  have  i 
never  seen  him.” 

44  But  sure,  if  he  sees  you  face  to  face  it’s  all  over; 
mad  in  love  he  ’ll  be.” 

44  I  admit  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  cure  him.” 

44  Aye,  hut  are  not  you  going  to  take  a  way  that  will 
render  it  impossible?” 

“  Not  at  all.  Leave  everything  to  mo,  and  I  engage 
to  send  him  home  to  you  as  sensible  as  yourself.” 

44  And  soon.  Now  mind,  Miss.” 

44  This  very  day  you  shall  see  him,  perfectly  cured,  at 
Charing  Cross  Hotel.” 

44  Why  then,  long  life  and  a  good  husband  to  you, 
Miss  Garnett.  Good  morning  to  you.  By  the  powers ! 
but  you  are  beautiful.  One  would  suppose  that  you 
were  born  in  Cork.” 

CHAPT1R  III. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Comey 
O’Donoughue,  of  Drisheen  Park,  Sally  entered  the 
apartment ;  and  by  the  announcement  of  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  piece  of  intelligence,  she  put  an  end  to  the  loud 
laughter  of  the  two  friends.  Sally  announced  that  the 
young  gentleman  who  had  written  fifty  billets,  the  run¬ 
away  from  SL  Luke’s,  the  unhappy  “  Cornelius,”  was 
below  in  the  parlor,  waiting  for  an  answer  to  his  last 
letter,  either  to  be  admitted  to  an  interview,  or  to  put  an 
end  to  his  existence  in  the  street.  Miss  Garnett  instantly 
took  up  the  pen,  and  wrote  these  words : — 

“We  ought  not  to  allow  all  fopls  to  perish,  at  least, 
without  making  one  effort  to  save  them.  You  may, 
therefore,  come.” 

“  Sally,”  said  she,  44  take  this  to  the  young  gentleman 
below  stairs,  and  then  show  him  into  the  back  drawing¬ 
room.” 

The  instant'  Miss  Garnett  was  alono  with  her  friend, 
she  resolved  upon  playing  a  trick  upon  the  amorous 
young  law-student.  She  was  an  excellent  actress,  a 
most  accomplished  dresser,  and,  therefore,  was  pretty 
certain  of  her  success.  With  a  disinterestedness,  and 
an  absence  of  selfishness,  which  are  very  rarely  found 
in  a  beautiful  woman,  she  resolved  to  metamorphose 
herself,  if  it  were  possible,  intd  an  ugly  woman.  First 
she  placed  over  her  splendid  dress  a  large  black  apron, 
which  belonged  to  her  waiting-maid ;  then  she  took  a 
thick  red,  heavy  shawl,  that  effectually  concealed  her 
exquisite  neck  and  delicate  waist.  She  next  placed 
coarse  mittens  upon  her  fair  and  delicate  hands;  and 
then  she  put  a  very  small  quantity  of  carmine  upon  the 
tip  of  her  nose,  wiped  whitish  powder  upon  her  brows, 
and  then  took  a  stage  snuff-box,  filled  with  some  harm¬ 
less  mixture,  with  which  she  darkened  her  upper  lip. 

Thus  made  up,  thus  disguised,  thus  calumniated, 
outraged,  and  metamorphosed  by  herself,  she  took  a 
long  look  at  the  glass,  and  saw  that  her  charming  face 


and  person  were  no  longer  scarcely  recognizable.  Being 
perfectly  content  that  she  should  be  able  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  Mr.  O’Donoughue  senior,  she  iung  for  her 
servant  to  admit  Mr.  Cornelius  to  her  presence. 

Cornelius  entered  the  room,  and  suddenly  stopped ; 
for  he  was  terrified  at  his  own  happiness.  He  was  pale, 
moveless,  without  sight,  and  without  voice.  He  saw 
himself  in  the  house  of  the  celebrated  actress;  he  was  in 
the  same  room  with  hia  “Juliet,”  his  44  Desdemona,”  his 
44  Letitia  Hardy.”  He  wag  about  to  speak  to  her,  far 
from  the  theatre,  far  from  the  public  gaze,  and  alone  too. 
It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  never  Ctnild  have  the  courage 
to  raise  his  eyes  to  that  divine  creature,  nor  the  power 
to  speak  to  her,  nor  the  boldness  to  answer  her,  nor  the 
audacity  to  express  his  adoration  of  her.  At  last  he 
advanced  two  or  three  paces,  and  then  looked  upon  the 
two  actresses,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  recognize  which 
was  the  one  that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  from  the 
stage  box.  Mis^fcamett  did  not  leave  him  long  in 
doubt. 

“  Take  a  seat,  Sir,”  said  she,  “  and  remain,  if  you 
please,  at  a  little  distance.” 

“A  distance !”  thought  Cornelius,  as  he  placed  himself 
on  the  very  edge  of  a  chair. 

44  Well,  Sir,  what  makes  you  sit  there,  with  your  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  like  a  bold  hoy  at  school,  who  has 
been  scolded  for  not  learning  his  lesson.  W’hy  don’t 
you  look  at  me?” 

44  Oh,  Heavens !  this  is  surely  not  Miss  Garnett,1 ” 
exclaimed  Cornelius,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  lady. 

44  Yes,  but  it  is  Miss  Garnett  Oh  !  now  I  see  what 
surprises  you.  I  suppose  you  thought  you  would  see 
me  in  my  own  house,  as  if  I  were  dressed  up  for  the 
stage,  and  going  on  as  4  Juliet’  You  wanted  to  have 
me  with  my  cheeks  painted  red,  and  my  nose  whitened, 
.  and  my  neck  bare,  and  my  arms  uncovered.  Oh  !  my 
good  young  lad,  that  is  all  very  well  for  the  foot-lights ; 
but  when  the  curtain  falls  I  am  plain  Maria  Garnett 
once  again.  I  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  house,  I  see 
the  cookery  is  all  right ;  and,  you  must  know,  I  am 
unequalled  at  made  dishes.  When  I  get  home  I  am  as 
you  see  me  now.  I  keep  myself  nice,  snug,  cosy,  warm, 
and  comfortable ;  and  when  I  am  annoyed  by  visitors,  I 
— take  snuff.” 

“Then  how  in  the  world  is  it  that  you  appear  so 
very  different  on  the  stage  ?”  said  the  diappointed  lover, 
driven  out  of  all  patience ;  44  how  is  it  that  you  enchain 
all  hearts ;  that  all  who  see  you  feel  inclined  to  write 
poetry  ?” 

44  Talking  of  poetry,”  said  she,  44  have  you  seen  the 
pretty  verses  that  Tom  Moore  has  written  upon  me. 
Instead  of  the  44  Lines  to  Maria,”  I  should  have  preferred 
him  sending  me  a  good  Cheshire  cheese.” 

44  But  then  the  fame,  the  renown,  and  the  glory  that 
such  a  poet  must  give  you.” 
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«  Fame,  renown,  and  glory,  are  three  hypocrites,  and 
I  never  ask  them  home  with  me.  When  I  go  to  the 
play-house  they  seem  to  accompany  me;  they  flatter, 
they  caress,  and  they  applaud  me ;  but  when  I  return  to 
my  dressing-room  I  bid  them  good  night ;  they  go  to 
sleep,  and  so  do  I.  That,  Sir,  is  my  pride — but  will 
you  take  a  pinch  of  snuffl” 

“Oh,  Tom  Moore!  Tom  Moore!”  murmured  the 
distracted  lover.  “  Only  fancy  the  idol  that  you  have 
immortalized  as  the  perfection  of  beauty,  snuffing  up 
handsful  of  filthy  black  rappee.” 

“And  now,  Mr.  Cornelius,  answer  me  truly  and 
frankly.  Do  you  still  intend  to  shoot  yourself  on  my 
account  1” 

«  No,  Miss  Garnett.  No,  no.  Heaven  forbid !” 

«  That  is  said  like  a  sensible  little  man,  as  I  am  sure 
you  are.  To  die  for  love  is  the  most  preposterous  thing 
possible.  Only  fancy,  a  barber  in  the  next  street  hung 
himself  last  week  for  love  of  my  sed^t  girl,  Sally,  and 
she— has  horrid  bad  teeth.  But  now  pledge  me  your 
honor,  and  the  honor  of  your  highly  respectable  father 
and  his  interesting  family,  that  you  will  live.” 

“  I  give  you  my  own  honor,  and  the  honor  of  my 
father,  and  the  honor  of  all  the  O’Donoughues,  that  I 
will  live  as  long  as  I  can.  And  this,  at  all  events,  you 
may  rely  upon,  that  I  will  never  again  think  of  shooting 
myself  for — an  actress.” 

“  Good  bye,  then,  Mr.  Cornelius.  I  mean  never  to 
forget  you ;  and  should  I  ever  be  engaged  in  a  lawsuit, 
you  may  depend  on  it,  I  shall  retain  you  as  my  leading 
counsel.” 

Miss  Garnett  rose  and  curtseyed  to  the  enamored 
swain,  and  Sally  showed  him  to  the  door,  inside  of 
which  he  was  resolved  never  again  to  enter.  His  love 
was  perfectly  cured.  He  returned  to  his  father,  who,  a 
few  years  afterward,  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  his  son 
as  “  Counsellor”  O’Donoughue,  and  giving  to  his  clients 
at  the  assizes,  the  benefit  of  his  legal  knowledge:  though, 
I  am  sorry  to  add,  it  could  not  prevent  the  majority  of 
them  from  being  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the 
period  of  their  natural  lives. 


THE  MEDICEAN  VENUS. 

Woman  divine !  fair  child  of  Grecian  seas, 

Whose  sunny  billows  gird  the  Cyclades ; 

Within  all  modest,  wanting  outward  dress, 

Thou  fillest  this  new  time  with  loveliness, 

And  seein’st  with  head  half  turned  and  earnest  soul, 
To  hear  afar  thy  natal  waters  roll. 

Young  joy  of  human  hearts !  the  earth  to  me 
Is  fairer  now,  because  containing  thee. 

Stkrlino. 


EDUCATION  OF  WOMAN. 

We  are  sick  of  the  cant  about  blue-stocking  women 
— as  if  a  woman  was  any  the  worse  for  being  intellec¬ 
tual!  No  one  who  understands  the  true  position  of 
the  sex,  and  the  influence  that  it  exerts  upon  society, 
can  join  in  this  insane  cry  against  the  education  of  her 
who  is  destined  to  be  a  companion  to  ourselves  and  a 
mother  to  our  children. 

What  is  the  true  position  of  woman  ?  Is  she  a  slave 
or  an  equal  ?  Is  she  a  mere  toy  or  a  rational  com¬ 
panion  ?  Who  will,  at  this  day,  deny  her  the  possession 
of  qualities,  which,  although  somewhat  different  from 
those  of  the  other  sex,  fit  her  in  eveiy  respect  to  be  his 
help-mate  and  adviser  ?  The  age  of  barbarism  has  past, 
and  with  it  the  notion  thkt  woman  was  fit  only  to  be 
the  slave  of  man.  The  more  refined  sensuality  of  the 
East,  which  regards  her  merely  as  a  toy  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  stronger  sex,  finds  no  advocate  in  this 
enlightened  epoch,  amid  a  Christian  people.  Woman 
is  now  regarded  as  the  equal,  in  every  respect,  of  man 
—entitled  to  the  same  rights,  fitted  to  share  his  anxieties, 
capable  of  being  his  confidant  and  adviser  in  all  the 
business  of  life. 

But  although  the  equality  of  woman  is  admitted  on 
all  hands,  it  does  not  follow  that  her  sphere  is  the  same 
as  that  of  man.  The  citizens  of  thp  same  commonwealth 
all  possess  equal  rights,  but  they  do  not  all  live  by  the 
same  occupation,  nor  would  it  be  for  the  good  of  the 
community  that  they  should.  So  the  two  sexes  have 
distinct  duties  to  perform.  Woman  is  destined  for  the 
quieter,  man  for  the  more  noisy  acts  of  life.  The 
province  of  the  one  is  to  cheer  our  fireside,  to  educate 
our  children,  to  regulate  our  household  economy :  the 
business  of  the  other  is  to  toil  for  the  livelihood  of  those 
dear  beings  whom  he  has  left  at  borne,  and  to  protect 
them  against  the  thousand  evils  of  the  world.  God 
has  appointed  to  each  a  sphere,  and  bestowed  on  each 
peculiar  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  to  fit  them  for  their 
duty.  The  tenderness  of  soul,  the  patient  endurance  of 
suffering,  the  thousand  graces  of  mind  and  manner 
which  particularly  distinguish  the  female  sex  are  not 
more  adapted  to  the  sphere  of  woman  as  a  wife  and 
mother,  than  the  clearer  intellect,  firmer  resolve,  and 
greater  physical  powers  are  to  the  sterner  offices  of  life 
which  the  man  is  called  on  to  fulfil.  Each  of  these 
spheres  has  its  peculiar  rights  as  well  as  its  peculiar 
duties,  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  which  by  no  means 
derogates  from  the  equality  of  the  sexes.  If  it  is  iinproper# 
for  a  husband  to  interfere  with  the  sphere  of  his  wife,  so 
also  is  it  unseemly  for  her  to  intrude  on  the  province  of 
the  husband.  It  is  no  more  the  business  of  woman  to 
lead  our  armies,  to  vote  at  the  ballot-box,  or  to  wrangle 
on  a  public  rostrum,  than  it  is  for  a  man  to  dam 
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stockings,  nurse  children,  or  superintend  a  kitchen. 
When  we  claim  for  woman,  therefore,  the  full  benefits 
of  education,  we  would  have  it  borne  in  mind  that  she 
is  to  be  educated  consistently  with  the  duties  she  will 
be  called  on  to  perform,  and  those  duties,  as  we  have 
already  said,  are  to  cheer  our  firesides,  to  educate  our 
children,  and  to  regulate  our  household  economy. 

But  before  we  pass  to  these  duties  in  detail,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  advert  to  one  fact  which  should  always 
be  remembered  in  the  education  of  woman.  She  is 
destined  to  become  the  object  of  the  love  of  the  stronger 
sex,  and  those  qualities  which  are  to  win  that  love,  must 
appeal  rather  to  the  taste  than  to  the  judgment.  It  is 
an  every  day  remark,  in  the  experience  of  both  sexes, 
that  they  resped  such  a  person,  but  can  never  love  him 
or  her.  And  the  reason  is  obvious — their  intellect  may 
be  convinced,  but  their  fancy  is  not  subdued.  Love, 
the  holiest  and  purest  passion  of  the  heart  is  but  another 
development  of  that  longing  for  the  beautiful,  which 
is  found  in  every  soul,  and  which  responds  alike  to 
a  fine  landscape,  a  melodious  song,  or  a  lovely 
countenance.  We  seek  to  gratify  the  thirst  for  the 
beautiful  in  the  being  of  our  love,  decking  her  with 
attributes  unseen  to  every  eye  but  our  own,  and  eleva¬ 
ting  her,  through  the  aid  of  our  imagination,  into  more 
than  earthly  loveliness.  Some  seek  this  ideal  beauty  in 
the  countenance,  others  in  the  mind,  others  again  in 
both  united;  but  in  whatever  form  we  picture  it  to 
ourselves  it  is  the  beautiful  for  which  we  still  aspire. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary,  in  the  education  of  the  softer 
sex,  to  bear  this  in  mind ;  and  thus  the  accomplishments, 
which  some  wholly  despise,  are  not  without  their  uses. 
This  would  be  a  sad  world  indeed  if  we  were  deprived 
of  the  admiration  of  the  beautiful ;  and  even  our  love 
would  wither  away  if  it  did  not  daily  find  food  for  this 
admiration  in  some  real  or  supposed  quality  in  her  we 
love. 

Woman,  therefore,  should  be  educated  with  an  eye  to 
being,  not  only  a  useful,  but  a  graceful  and  accomplished 
being.  And  these  accomplishments  should  be  regulated 
by  this  love  for  the  beautiful.  In  dancing,  the  poetry 
of  motion ;  in  music,  the  poetry  of  sound ;  and  in  the 
other  accomplishments  which  the  sex  study  is  to  be 
found  the  secret  by  which  so  many  of  us  are  first  fasci¬ 
nated,  and  always  charmed.  But  accomplishments,  it 
must  still  be  remembered,  are  intended  only  to  adorn 
the  structure — and  that  however  alluring  they  may  be 
to  a  young  lover,  they  form  the  least  meritorious  of  the 
qualities  which  a  wife  should  possess.  They  are  not  to 
be  neglected,  nor  are  they  to  be  cultivated  overmuch.  At 
present  they  form  the  staple  of  a  fashionable  education. 
Can  anything  be  more  absurd  1  As  if  the  sole  object  of 
a  woman’s  life  was  to  allure  a  beau — as  if  playing  on 
the  harp,  or  dancing  with  grace  were  to  be  the  occupa¬ 
tions  of  the  wife. 


It  should  not  be  so.  The  real  duties  which  a  woman 
will  be  called  on  to  fulfil  are,  after  all,  those  of  the 
help-mate  and  the  mother.  To  cheer  our  firesides  by  her 
smiles,  by  her  little  kindnesses,  by  the  thousand  graces 
of  her  manner  is  the  part  of  a  true  wife,  as  well  as  to 
order  the  household  economy  and  educate  our  children. 
But  to  do  the  latter,  woman  should  herself  be  educated. 
She  who  is  to  teach  the  youthful  mind  its  first  lessons 
should  be  something  more  than  a  plaything,  should 
possess  a  mind  stored  with  the  richest  treasures  of 
knowledge.  It  is  almost  incredible  how  many  of  our 
principles  in  later  life,  can  be  traced  back  to  impressions 
received  in  childhood.  Many  an  ignorant  mother  has 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  child’s  unhappiness  in  adult 
age,  by  instilling  into  its  mind  false  prejudices,  or  giving 
the  character  a  wrong  cast  in  early  youth.  “  Just  as 
the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree’s  inclined,”  is  a  saying  full  of 
truth ;  and  we  commend  it  to  the  serious  consideration 
of  every  mother,  of  every  true  woman,  of  every  teacher 
who  is  engaged  in  educating  the  young. 

A  woman  should  possess  general  information  on 
every  subject  of  daily  life ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that 
she  should  be  scientifically  educated.  The  true  rela¬ 
tions  of  life  are  of  more  importance  to  her  than  mathe¬ 
matics,  astronomy,  or  the  dead  languages.  The  ordering 
of  a  household  should  be  taught  to  her  in  preference  to 
conic  sections,  or  the  theory  of  the  earth.  The  graces 
of  mind  and  manner  which  endear  her  to  her  friends, 
are  of  more  value  to  her  than  the  abstrusest  learning  in 
chemistry,  or  the  full  comprehension  of  the  controversy 
about  the  Greek  te .  Yet,  if  after  having  acquired  this 
knowledge,  and  adorned  herself  with  these  accomplish¬ 
ments,  there  should  remain  leisure  to  her,  we  do  not 
object  to  her  pursuing  science  in  any  or  every  depart¬ 
ment.  But  first,  let  her  be  taught  those  things  which 
appertain  to  her  sphere  in  society.  How  many  are 
educated  on  this  system  ?  Alas !  but  few.  Woman  is 
now  taught  only  those  things  which  make  her  a  pedant 
or  a  toy.  We  need  a  reform  in  female  education.  T. 

I  know  a  grove 

Of  large  extent,  hard  by  a  castle  huge, 

Which  the  great  lord  inhabits  not :  and  so 
This  grove  is  wild  with  tangling  underwood. 

And  the  trim  walks  are  broken  up,  and  grass, 

Thin  grass  and  king-cups  grow  within  the  paths. 

But  never  elsewhere  in  one  place  I  knew 
So  many  Nightingales;  and  far  and  near 
In  wood  and  thicket,  over  the  wild  grove 
They  answer  and  provoke  each  other’s  songs — 

With  skirmish  and  capricious  passogings. 

And  murmurs  musical,  and  swift  jug-jug, 

And  one  low  piping  sound  more  sweet  than  all — 
Stirring  the  air  with  such  an  harmony, 

That,  should  you  close  your  eyes,  you  might  almost 
Forget  it  was  not  day.  Coleriixie. 
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ta  -  per,  ’Tis  the  color  of  true  heart’s  sky  blue.  I  have  fast’ned  it  under  thy  pin  -  ion,  With  a 


way;  And  farther  and  farther  re  -  treat  -  ing,  He  is  lost  in  the  clear  blue  of  day. 
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FASHIONS  FOR  JUNE. 

The  summer  costumes  have  now  superseded  those 
of  winter  and  spring;  and  instead  of  heavy  velvets, 
our  belles  now  patronize  the  airy  fabrics  peculiar  to 
the  season. 

We  give,  from  a  great  variety  of  costumes,  on  our 
table,  two  ball  dresses  and  an  evening  dress. 

Fig .  I.  Ball  Dress. — Dress  a  double  jupe  of  white 
crepe ,  open  at  the  sides,  and  showing  the  pink  satin 
under  jupe;  the  latter  being  oma  rented  with  a  pink 
fancy  silk  trimming,  running  round  the  bottom  part,  the 
upper  dress  decorated  en  suite ,  and  attached  down  the 
sides  with  nccuds  and  tassels  of  pink  silk  cord,  placed  at 
distances.  The  corsage  tight,  and  trimmed  with  three 
folds  over  the  bust,  and  forming  a  point  in  the  front ; 
short  tight  sleeves,  trimmed  with  fancy  ornaments  to 
match  those  on  the  skirt.  Coiffure  a  la  Swiss ,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  small  round  caul  of  white  lace,  lined  with 
pink  gauze,  and  surrounded  with  a  double  row  of 
splendid  white  English  lace,  falling  on  the  left  side  in 
the  form  of  a  broad  lappet. 

Fig .  2.  Ball  Dress. — Dress  d  double  jupe ,  com¬ 
posed  of  white  crepe ,  the  whole  surrounded  with  an 
ourlet  or  hem  of  the  same,  lined  with  a  cherry-colored 
satin  ribbon  ;  the  sides  of  the  upper  skirt  attached  with 
cliou  or  roseates  of  cherry-colored  satin,  placed  at  regular 
distances,  and  gradually  lessening  upward  toward  the 
waist.  Tight  body  d  point ,  the  berthe  and  sleeves 
formed  of  folds  of  the  same,  descending  a  coeur  in  the 
front  of  the  corsage  ;  the  folds  on  the  sleeves  caught  up 
in  the  centre  with  a  rose.  The  hair  simply  adorned 
with  a  small  branch  of  roses. 

Fig.  3.  Evening  Dress. — A  dress  of  white  satin, 
the  front  of  the  jupe  made  to  turn  back,  so  as  to  show 
the  breadth  of  green  satin  underneath.  A  splendid  row 
of  lama  blonde  decorates  each  side  of  the  front,  bows  of 
gold  and  white  ribbon  being  placed  at  distances  on  the 
green  satin ;  les  poches  or  pockets  on  each  side  of  the 
front  are  also  edged  round  with  splendid  lama  blonde ; 
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corsage  a  point ;  the  top  of  the  bust  trimmed  with  a 
berthe  composed  of  two  broad  folds  edged  with  lama 
blonde,  and  finished  with  a  nocud  in  the  centre.  Very 
short  tight  sleeves,  decorated  with  sabots  of  lama  blonde, 
finished  with  a  nceud  in  the  front  of  the  arm.  Turban 
a  r  Oriental \  composed  of  white  and  gold  tissue. 

All  these  costumes  arc  very  beautiful,  and  decidedly 
the  most  favorite  ones. 

Bonnets. — Of  bonnets  there  are  several  varieties; 
while  each  variety  is  varied  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
artiste  or  wearer.  The  dress  bonnets  of  violet  crepe  are 
decidedly  fashionable,  especially  when  trimmed  with  a 
bunch  of  rare  exotic  flowers.  Drooping  flowers  are  not 
much  worn,  most  of  the  florists  preferring  to  make  them 
in  tufts  or  bouquets ;  they  arc  mostly  composed  of  violets 
de  Farme,  shaded  roses,  or  moss  roses  half  closed. 
There  is  a  very  pretty  bonnet  of  pink  watered  gros  dc 
Naples ,  the  crown  decorated  with  a  pretty  trimming  of 
white  lace,  interspersed  on  the  left  with  three  shaded 
roses,  coming  low  down  on  the  front  of  the  bonnet,  the 
edge  of  the  brim  having  two  narrow  folds  of  the  same 
material,  placed  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other  tout 
autaur.  A  pattern  of  this  bonnet  we  give  in  the  plate. 
Most  of  our  fair  readers  we  presume,  however,  have 
already  made  choice  of  their  summer  capotes. 

Walking  Dresses.— The  style  of  these  dresses  is 
but  little  varied  from  last  month.  Gapes  still  continue 
in  vogue.  The  lighter  fabrics  will  be  generally  worn. 
But  there  is  a  very  pretty  style  of  morning  dress  in 
Pekin  satin.  Dresses  in  this  style  are  mostly  orna¬ 
mented  in  the  front  of  the  skirt  with  two  large  folds, 
united  with  roseats  of  different  sizes ;  the  body  high  and 
in  a  point.  The  sleeves  plain  and  rather  short,  trimmed 
at  the  bottom  with  a  broad  lace  falling  coquettishly  over 
the  hands.  This  toilette  is  rendered  complete  by  a  Car - 
dinale  pelerine  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress,  and  by 
an  Amazonian  collar  in  guipure .  W alking  and  morning 
dresses  are  still  being  made  very  simple.  The  corsage 
Amazone  is  preferred,  owing  to  the  beautiful  embroidery, 
which  can  only  be  seen  to  advantage  on  this  style  of 
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body  ;  tight  sleeves,  and  large  pelerine  or  cape  finishes 
this  perfect  morning  costume;  the  cape  being  either  spot¬ 
ted  all  over  or  embroidered,  edged  with  gympe  and  lace 
fringe,  the  color  assorted  to  that  of  the  tissue  or  material 
of  the  dress.  Another  style  of  dress  considered  very 
becoming  for  promenades  is  made  in  taffetas  glad , 
trimmed  with  four  flounces  of  lace,  or  four  rows  of  very 
broad  fringe.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  favorite 
material  for  walking  dresses  will  be  the  moires  glades 
uni es,  and  those  d  rates  Indostanes. 

Ball  Dresses  are  still  being  made  a  double  jupe. 
Two  dresses  we  have  just  seen,  which  we  can  cite  as 
being  very  pretty  and  new,  being  made  in  the  form  of 
tuniques,  composed  of  crepe ,  and  open  at  the  sides. 
One  of  them  was  attached  with  a  row  of  carnations  of 
variegated  colors,  placed  zigzag  upon  the  sides  of  the 
jupe;  the  other  dress  being  ornamented  a  cote,  with  a 
white  corkscrew  trimming,  caught  at  distances  with 
cameos  of  coral;  the  draperies  of  the  body  attached 
also  with  cameos,  in  the  style  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
Another  rich  description  of  dress  is  now  being  made 
of  white  satin,  trimmed  with  two  rows  of  gold  heading 
round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt ;  the  tunique  that  is  worn 
over  is  of  tulle ,  descending  as  far  as  the  top  of  the 
second  heading  on  the  under  jupe .  This  tunique  is 
rounded  in  the  front,  and  attached  to  the  under  dress 
with  noeuds  of  gold  cord ;  the  corsage  ornamented  with 
folds,  edged  with  a  heading  forming  a  cape  over  the 
back  and  shoulders.  The  waist  a  rounded  point,  encir¬ 
cled  with  a  rich  cordelitre ;  the  sleeves  very  short, 
rounded  at  the  back  of  the  arm,  and  caught  up  in  the 
front,  bordered  also  with  a  gold  heading. 

Caps  are  still  being  worn  for  dcmi-costumc.  One  of 
the  most  simple  and  elegant  is  that  called  a  la  Gertrude : 
it  is  of  white  tulle,  the  crown  very  small,  the  form  much 
resembling  the  cap  of  a  French  peasant;  the  butterfly 
ears  descending  on  each  side  very  low,  and  the  whole 
entirely  edged  with  a  very  small  full  ruche,  supported 
at  each  end  with  a  tuft  of  Parma  violets.  Then  we 
have  a  delightful  morning  cap  in  muslin,  lined  with 
pink  or  blue  gauze,  and  trimmed  with  English  or 
Mechlin  lace,  interspersed  with  little  pompons  of  ribbon. 
We  have  also  remarked  among  others,  some  charming 
little  caps  in  lace,  trimmed  round  the  crown  with  a  gar¬ 
land  of  small  roses,  and  small  velvet  bows  interspersed 
with  lace. 

For  an  evening  nothing  can  be  prettier  than  the  little 
Venetian  caps,  the  foundation  open,  and  made  of  gymped 
blonde,  trimmed  with  a  garland  of  primroses.  Also  caps 
a  la  jardiniere  ;  these  are  formed  short  at  the  ears,  with 
a  pompon  of  ribbon,  or  a  single  flower  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  temples,  and  having  a  bow  of  ribbon  with 
long  ends  floating  over  the  back  of  the  throat.  This 
little  coiffure  is  generally  made  in  blonde  or  English 
point  lace.  Les  functions :  this  is  a  little  faniasie  made 


in  black  or  white  lace,  arranged  in  a  graceful  form,  so 
as  to  be  worn  with  the  combs  named  after  the  Empress 
Josephine,  and  which  are  now  so  much  the  fashion; 
these  combs  are  made  in  frosted  gold,  and  sometimes 
ornamented  with  cameos. 

Scarfs. — We  can  assure  our  fair  readers  that  scarfs 
will  be  much  worn  this  summer ;  we  have  already  been 
favored  with  a  sight  of  one  or  two  of  the  newest  style. 
One  of  them  was  composed  of  bouillons  or  fullings  in 
poult  de  soie  glad,  continuing  the  whole  length  of  the 
scarf,  each  one  being  about  three  fingers  wide,  and 
separated  by  rows  of  open  work  gympe  about  the  width 
of  two  fingers.  The  whole  of  the  scarf  is  lined  with 
a  deep  color,  which  can  be  seen  through  the  open  part 
of  the  gympe,  the  edge  decorated  with  a  well-assorted 
fringe.  This  scarf  forms  a  pelerine  behind,  and  is 
fulled  in  the  front,  falling  back  in  two  large  ends,  and 
descending  low  beyond  the  knee.  Another  was  made  d 
la  pelerine  unie,  but  rounded,  and  the  ends  bouiUonnees 
horizontally  crossed  with  open  work  gympe,  allowing 
here  and  there  the  lining  to  bo  seen.  Lastly,  we  must 
mention  a  mantelet,  fulled  in  the  shape  of  a  high  car¬ 
dinal  pelerine,  headed  by  a  collar  mousquetaire,  style  of 
Louis  XIII.  put  on  plain,  and  rounded  so  as  to  form  the 
shape. 


SONNETS. 

BY  CHARLES  LAMB. 

Was  it  some  8 weet  device  of  faery 
That  mocked  my  steps  with  many  a  lonely  glade. 
And  fancied  wanderings  with  a  fair-hair’d  maid? 
Have  these  things  been  ?  or  what  rare  witchery, 
Impregning  with  delights  the  charmed  air, 
Enlighted  up  the  semblance  of  a  smile 
In  those  fine  eyes?  methought  they  spake  the  while 
Soft  soothing  things,  which  might  enforce  despair 
To  drop  the  murdering  knife,  and  let  go  by 
His  foul  resolve.  And  docs  the  lonely  glade 
Still  court  the  footsteps  of  the  fair-hair’d  maid? 

Still  in  her  locks  the  gales  of  summer  sigh  ? 

While  I  forlorn  do  wander  reckless  where. 

And  'mid  my  wanderings  meet  no  Anna  there. 

Mcthinks  how  dainty  sweet  it  were,  reclin’d 
Beneath  the  vast  out-strctching  branches  high 
Of  some  old  wood,  in  careless  sort  to  lie, 

Nor  of  the  busier  scenes  we  left  behind 
Aught  envying.  And,  O  Anna!  mild-eyed  maid! 
Beloved !  I  were  well  content  to  play 
With  thy  free  tresses  all  a  summer’s  day, 

Losing  the  time  beneath  the  greenwood  shade. 

Or  we  might  sit  and  tell  some  tender  tale 
Of  faithful  vows  repaid  by  cruel  scorn. 

A  tale  of  true  love,  or  of  friend  forgot ; 

And  I  would  teach  thee,  lady,  how  to  rail 
In  gentle  sort,  on  those  who  practise  not 
Or  love  or  pity,  though  of  woman  born. 
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THE'  L  OS  T  MIDSHIPMAN. 

A  HTORT  OF  MADRAS. 

Harry  Brouohtok  was  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
generous  of  his  sex.  I  well  recollect  the  first  day  I  saw 
him.  We  were  just  about  to  leave  Hampton  Roads  on 
the  cruise  from  which  Harry  never  returned,  when  the 
Captain’s  gig  dashed  alongside,  and  with  the  old  skipper 
came  a  slight,  girlish,  fair-haired  boy,  apparently  a  mere 
child,  dressed  in  the  uniform  at  that  time  worn  by  the 
midshipmen  of  our  navy.  The  poor  little  fellow  had 
been  sent  to  sea  to  learn  an  honorable  profession,  because 
his  father  since  his  bankruptcy  could  not  educate  his  soli 
at  home  as  became  his  former  station.  He  stood-  uncer¬ 
tain  for  a  while  on  the  quarter  deck,  alone,  neglected, 
abashed,  until  the  Captain  suddenly  recollecting  himself 
turned  round,  and  introducing  him  to  us,  ended  by 
committing  Henry  Broughton  to  my  oversight  as  the 
eldest  midshipman  on  board.  We  were  soon  on  inti¬ 
mate  terms,  if  I  may  call  that  intimacy  which  subsists 
between  a  youth  of  nineteen  and  one  like  him.  But 
Broughton  had  a  mind  above  his  years,  he  was  besides 
so  frank,  so  gentle,  so  winning  in  his  manners  that  you 
could  not,  for  the  life  of  you,  escape  loving  the  bold  and 
generous  little  fellow.  He  soon  became  a  favorite  with 
all  on  board.  Even  the  rugged  old  tars  would  do  any 
thing  to  please  him,  and  the  severity  of  the  first  lieu¬ 
tenant  himself  often  relaxed  itself  when  little  Harry 
Broughton,  as  we  all  called  him,  had  offended  against 
some  paltry  rule  of  discipline.  Always  the  first  to  turn 
out  in  a  gale  ;  never  to  be  found  skulking  like  some  of 
the  other  youngsters,  from  his  watch, — but  at  all  times 
ready  and  eager  to  volunteer  on  any  extra  duty,  he  had 
gradually  wound  himself  into  the  heart  of  every  one  on 
board,  from  the  land  lubbers  in  the  waist  to  the  Captain 
in  his  after  cabin.  If  we  went  on  shore,  Harry  Brough¬ 
ton  was  sure  to  be  one  of  our  company,  for  he  was  such 
a  favorite  with  strangers  on  account  of  his  beauty  and 
youth,  that  we  were  always  better  welcomed  if  he  was 
along.  Besides  he  was  so  generally  beloved,  and  was 
such  a  merry  little  companion  that  few  were  willing  to 
forego  his  company.  He  was  sick  once  for  a  few  days, 
and  there  was  as  much  anxiety  in  the  ship  while  he  was 
dangerous,  as  if  the  Captain  himself  had  been  laying  at 
the  point  of  death.  “  Poor  little  boy,”  said  the  kind- 
hearted  doctor  to  me,  as  his  patient  lay  tossing  in  the 
delirium  of  a  fever,  murmuring  every  now  and  then  his 
mother’s  or  his  sister’s  name,  “  he  may  never  live  to  see 
the  ones  he  loves  so  well  again” — and  he  never  did  live 
to  see  them,  though  his  death  did  not  happen  as  the 
tender-hearted  surgeon  supposed. 

We  had  been  out  nearly  three  years,  cruizing  on  the 
Pacific  station,  when  we  were  ordered  home, — and  glad 
were  we  all  to  hear  the  news,  which  was  to  restore  us 


to  a  sight  of  the  dcaT  faces  we  had  left  behind.  We 
stretched  across  the  Pacific  under  a  favorable  wind  that 
seemed  to  partake  of  our  eagerness.  Every  thing  on 
board  was  joy.  The  long,  beautiful  moonlight  nights 
came  and  went  like  the  sound  of  music,  and  a  hundred 
gallant  fellows  danced  away  the  evening  watches  to  the 
rude  sound  of  their  violin.  I  remember  one  of  those 
evenings  in  particular.  We  were  bowling  along  under 
an  easy  sail  through  the  beautiful  waters  of  the  Pacific, 
gliding  by  little  fairy  islands  that  seemed  to  start  like 
green  Edens  from  the  water,  and  stealing  amid  the  reefs 
of  coral  rock  that  rose  around  us  in  every  direction.  It 
had  been  a  sultry  day,  but  now  the  night  had  come,  and 
the  cool  breeze  deliciously  fanned  our  cheeks,  while  the 
moon  floated  in  liquid  beauty  above,  flooding  the  heavens 
in  a  sea  of  light,  and  silvering  the  crests  of  the  long 
waves  as  they  rolled  lazily  up  from  the  darkness  below. 
Far  away  the  horizon  seemed  gradually  to  become  less 
boldly  defined,  rising  and  sinking  in  thin  tissue-like 
clouds,  and  then  softly  melting  away  into  the-  heavens 
above.  No  sound  came  over  the  solitary  seas,  and  only 
the  faint  ripple  of  the  waves  was  heard  as  they  dashed 
against  our  sides.  The  men  were  forward  dancing,  and 
amidi  the  shuffle  of  feet  and  the  rough  but  merry  laughter, 
came  up  the  lively  notes  -of  the  violin.  I  was  standing 
near  the  side  talking  with  young  Harry  Broughton,  and 
insensibly  our  thoughts  reverted  to  the  happy  homes  we 
had  left  behind  us  in  America.  Poor  little  fellow,  how 
eagerly  he  longed  to  see  that  sweet  mother  and  lovely 
sister  of  his  once  more.  He  could,  for  nearly  an  hour 
talk  of  nothing  else,  and  .  as  he  dwelt  upon  them  his 
young  heart  became  more  agitated  with  thronging  recol¬ 
lections,  until  at  last  I  saw  in  the  moonlight  the  hot 
tears  running,  one  by  one,  down  his  young  cheeks.  He 
saw  I  observed  him,  and  looking  up  said, 

“  Indeed,  Mr.  Scyton,  you  musn’t  think  wrong  of  me 
for  this,  I  can’t  always  stand  thinking  of  mother  and 
Fanny,  when  I  recollect  how  many  thousand  miles  arc 
between  us,  and  that  perhaps  I  will  never  live  to  see 
them  again.  Indeed,  Sir,”  and  he  wiped  away  the  tears 
hastily,  “  one  cannot  always  command  his  feelings.” 

“  Harry,”  said  I,  “  you  need  not  fear  any  one  would 
think  less  of  you  for  loving  your  mother  and  sister.  God 
knows  I  would  be  too  glad  to  shed  tears  if  I  only  had  a 
mother  to  shed  them  for !” 

“  Oh  !  Sir,  I ’m  sure  you  would,  I  never  knew  how  I 
cared  for  her  till  I  left  her,  and  now  I  often  think  of  all 
she  used  to  say  and  do,  and  wish  I  had  loved  her  more 
when  I  was  at  home.” 

«  Ah !  you  are  right,  Harry.  I  once  had  a  mother,  but 
I ’ve  lost  her  now,  and  I  would  have  given  worlds  when 
she  lay  dead  in  the  room,  if  I  could  have  called  her  back 
only  to  tell  her  how  I  loved  her,  and  to  ask  her  forgive¬ 
ness  for  all  the  anguish  I  had  caused  her  in  my  reckless 
youth.” 
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“  How  glad  I  feel,”  said  the  little  fellow  after  a  pause, 
“  that  every  day  brings  us  nearer  to  home.  I  could 
almost  worship  this  breeze,  Sir,  if  it  would  only  blow 
all  the  way.  Oh !  it  will  be  so  sweet  when  we  reach 
Norfolk  once  more.  I  wonder  if  father  and  mother  and 
Fanny  will  be  there  to  meet  me,  I  should  think  they 
would — don’t  you,  Sir?”  and  thus  he  continued,  dwel¬ 
ling  in  his  own  boyish  way,  upon  the  happiness  which 
was  now  only  a  few  months  distant,  until  the  night  had 
waned  far  into  its  middle  hour,  and  the  deserted  decks 
warned  us  it  was  time  to  go  below.  Poor  boy,  the  bright 
visions  that  smiled  on  his  cheek  that  night,  were  soon  to 
give  place  to  a  sad  reality.  He  never  lived  to  see  them 
fulfilled.  But  I  anticipate. 

We  reached  the  Phillipine  islands,  passed  the  straits, 
and  at  last  entered  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  We  were  all 
heartily  tired  of  a  close  confinement  on  ship-board,  and 
resolved  to  run  up  the  bay  and  visit  a  few  of  the  chief 
stations  of  the  coast.  It  was  a  glorious  day  when  we 
first  caught  sight  of  Madras  rising  above  the  distant 
ocean  like  a  narrow  streak  of  silver,  as  the  sun-light  fell 
full  upon  its  white  walls  and  minarets,  while  the  waves 
now  hid  it  from  our  sight,  and  now  again  discovered  it 
flashing  brightly  in  the  distance.  As  we  stood  on  with 
the  wind  nearly  on  our  quarter,  the  snowy  city  rose 
rapidly  before  us,  until  we  could  plainly  discern  the 
long,  low  beach  of  white  sand,  crowned  with  the  walls 
of  the  fort  above  and  the  tremendous  surf,  rolling  and 
thundering  in  ahead.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight.  The 
sky  was  clear  and  cloudless,  the  horizon  had  not  a  mist 
upon  it,  a  golden  light  flooded  every  thing  around,  while 
the  snowy  walls  of  the  eastern  city  rising  beautifully 
into  the  blue  heavens,  and  glittering  with  the  beams 
that  danced  upon  their  pure  white  surface,  reminded 
us  of  the  temples  of  Athens,  the  sunny  skies  of  Greece, 
and  the  old  classic  fanes  that  flashed  in  their  whiteness 
on  every  song-crowned  hill.  The  whole  crew  leant  over 
the  side  or  filled  the  rigging,  gazing  on  the  splendid 
spectacle,  and  a3  we  lay  off  and  on,  keeping  away  from 
the  fearful  surf  that  makes  the  city  almost  unapproach¬ 
able  from  sea,  you  could  hear  nothing  but  expressions 
of  delight  from  all  on  board.  Every  heart  beat  high 
with  pleasure — and  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  obtain 
permission  to  land.  A  party  of  the  officers,  among  whom 
were  Broughton  and  myself,  resolved  on  making  an  ex¬ 
cursion  into  the  town. 

“  Give  way,  my  lads,  with  a  will  boys — pull,”  said  the 
lieutenant  of  our  boat,  as  we  dashed  over  the  long,  dark 
green  waves,  and  leaving  a  whirl  of  waters  behind  us 
rapidly  neared  the  land,  “  we  ’ll  soon  be  up  with  the  surf 
— give  way.” 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  there  is  no  port  for 
vessels  within  twenty  miles  of  St.  George’s  Fort,  and 
as  our  frigate  would  be  compelled  to  stretch  out  and  in 
until  our  returnTwe  had  but  little  time  for  our  adventure. 


We  had  intended,  when  we  started,  leaving  the  boats 
outside  the  surf,  and  landing  in  the  flats  which  are  used 
for  passing  the  breakers,  and  which  being  sewed  together 
and  without  keels,  are  admirably  fitted  to  resist  the  jerk¬ 
ing  of  the  surf,  and  can,  with  great  difficulty,  be  over¬ 
turned.  But  when  we  neared  the  shore  we  saw  that 
none  of  these  native  boats  were  at  hand,  and  as  we  had 
but  little  time  to  lose,  we  lay  upon  our  oars  just  outside 
the  breakers  and  called  a  council  to  determine  what  to 
do. 

“  What  say  you,  Sevton,  to  making  a  dash  and  pas¬ 
sing  it  at  once,  it  will  be  something  to  talk  of,  eh  1” 

1  shook  my  head  in  disapprobation  as  I  pointed  to 
the  huge  billows  that  raced  by  us,  and  curling  over  a 
cable’s  length  ahead,  broke  wjth  a  noise  like  thunder  on 
the  beach,  while  the  shivered  wave  foamed  and  boiled  in 
the  wild  vortex  below. 

“  Give  way,  my  Sea-dogs,  away !”  shouted  the  third 
lieutenant,  coming  up  abreast  in  gallant  style,  " shall  we 
dash  in,  Mr.  Tiller?” 

“  It  looks  like  a  venture  where  one  cast  is  death  and 
the  other  a  ducking — but  what  say  you,  Broughton?” 

“  Oh,  Sir,”  said  the  little  fellow,  his  eye  kindling  as 
he  spoke,  “  they  say  that  an  English  man-of-war’s  boat 
passed  it  a  few  years  ago, — and  I’m  sure  we  can  do  it 
too.  Besides,  Sir,  we  can  try  it  with  one  boat  first — 
why  it  isn ’t  such  a  high  surf  after  all,  and  look  there, 
Sir,  they  ’re  watching  us  from  the  fort,”  and  true  enough 
the  officers  of  the  garrison  were  quizzing  us  already  with 
their  glasses. 

I  ■  still,  however,  objected.  I  felt  a  strange  kind  of 
presentiment  that  some  dreadful  accident  would  occur 
if  we  ventured  in  the  surf,  and  I  dwelt  earnestly  upon 
the  possible  danger  and  real  folly  of  such  a  course.  A 
half  an  hour  at  most  would  bring  out  the  flat  bottomed 
boats  of  the  natives,  and  meanwhile  we  could  ride  in 
safety  on  the  edge  of  the  boiling  whirlpool.  But  it 
was  in  vain.  The  national  pride  of  our  men  had  been 
touched,  and  the  lieutenant  seeing  it,  wavered  no  longer, 
but  shouting  the  order  to  give  way, — our  crew  broke 
forth  into  a  cheer,  and  then  rapidly  dashed  up  to  the 
gigantic  breakers. 

The  aspect  of  the  surf  as  wo  approached  it  was  really 
terrible.  The  enormous  billows  rolled  in  one  after  an¬ 
other,  rising  up  like  monsters  to  the  sky,  pausing,  a 
moment  with  their  white  crests  combing  before  they 
descended,  and  then  hurling  their  mass  of  waters  down 
into  the  abyss  below,  with  the  noise  as  of  some  mighty 
cataract  The  very  earth  seemed  to  tremble  beneath 
the  shock.  Far  along  the  coast  the  waves  were  run¬ 
ning  in,  curling,  breaking  and  foaming  into  the  guif 
beneath,  and  tossing  their  snowy  spray  wildly  up 
from  the  vortex,  while  the  ceaseless  thunder  of  this 
eternal  worship  rose  up  continually  to  its  great  author 
on  high. 
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“Keep  her  away — that’s  it — run  her  along  here  till 
we  pick  out  a  better  place/’  said  Tiller. 

“Isn’t  that  a  good  opening,  Mr.  Tiller  1”  said  little 
Harry,  pointing  ahead. 

“  You  ’ve  a  sharp  eye,  Harry,  it ’s  the  very  thing— pull 
away  there,  my  lads,”  and  we  shot  into  the  surf. 

Hitherto  all  had  been  careless  on  board,  and  jests  had 
been  flying  plentifully  about,  but  as  we  dashed  into  the 
troubled  vortex  every  man  in  the  boat  felt  that  a  crisis 
was  at  hand,  which,  though  voluntarily  met,  was  not 
the  less  dangerous,  and  accordingly  the  deepest  silence 
pervaded  all,  broken  only  by  the  noise  of  the  oars  and 
the  quick  orders  of  the  lieutenant. 

“Larboard,”  shouted  Tiller  as  he  stood  up  waving 
his  hand,  “larboard  a  little  more,”  and  riding  on  an 
enormous  wave  we  were  whirled  into  the  heart  of  the 
surf,  with  two  gigantic  billows  madly  pursuing  us  on 
our  quarter.  For  a  moment  we  thought  the  crisis 
passed,  but  all  at  once  the  wave  seemed  to  lose  its 
impetus,  and  gliding  from  beneath  us  broached  us 
almost  broadside  to,  while  the  foremost  of  our  pursuers 
dashed  against  us  and  heeled  us  nearly  over  into  the 
abyss.  The  other  one  was  scarce  a  fathom  off,  we 
were  losing  all  command  of  the  boat,  and  could  see 
with  horror-struck  countenances  the  wild  gulf  below, 
when  a  voice  came  from  our  colleague  outside  the  surf, 

“  Look  out,  there ’s  a  shark  on  your  quarter,”  and  at 
the  same  instant  Tiller,  perceiving  the  imminency  of 
our  danger,  thundered, 

“  Larboard,  hard — ease  off  there, — larboard  harder,  for 
God’s  sake,  down  !”  but  the  poor  coxswain,  startled  by 
the  ill-timed  warning  from  the  other  boat,  and  conscious 
of  the  terrible  situation  in  which  we  were,  lost,  for  a 
moment,  all  command  of  his  faculties,  and  before  he 
could  regain  them  sufficiently  to  obey  the  command  of 
his  officer,  the  other  wave  had  struck  us  full  on  our 
broadside,  and  in  another  instant,  with  a  wild  cry  of 
horror,  we  found  ourselves  struggling  in  the  tumultuous 
surf. 

When  I  rose  to  the  surface  I  struck  boldly  out,  but 
the  sight  that  met  my  eyes  T  shall  never,  never  forget. 
The  boat  was  already  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  frag¬ 
ments  tossing  wildly  about,  while  her  venturous  crew 
were  struggling  here  and  there  in  the  breakers.  A  poor 
fellow  was  just  ahead  of  me  buffeting  the  current  which 
was  setting  strongly  out,  and  gazing  with  agonising  looks 
on  a  huge  shark  that  lay  eyeing  him  basilisk-like,  just 
without  the  surf.  The  horror-struck  man  looked  at  the 
distant  shore,  then  at  his  foe,  then  struck  his  arms  wildly 
out,  and  as  he  felt  the  current  gradually  sweeping  him, 
despite  his  fearful  struggles,  nearer  to  his  terrible  enemy, 
he  screamed  aloud  for  succor.  But  it  was  in  vain.  The 
other  boat  ventured  as  near  as  it  could,  but  it  would 
have  been  madness  to  have  como  closer.  They  called 
to  him  to  strike  aside  and  get  more  out  of  the  current, 


but  by  this  time  the  poor  wretch  was  so  alarmed  that 
he  scarcely  knew  what  he  did;  and  after  a  few  desperate 
efforts,  he  gave  a  quick,  shrill  shriek,  flung  his  arms 
wildly  on  high,  and  disappeared  suddenly  under  the 
water.  The  next  instant  the  blood-red  hue  of  the  sur¬ 
face  told  the  horrid  cause.  All  this  had  not  occupied  an 
instant,  and  it  was  with  a  quaking  heart  that  I  turned 
aside  and  struck  away  desperately  for  the  shore.  I  felt 
that  there  was  little  hope  of  escape,  but  I  was  a  good 
swimmer,  and  as  long  as  I  could  command  my  faculties 
I  knew  I  had  at  least  some  chance  of  reaching  land. 
To  do  this  I  hastily  scanned  the  prospect  around  me  in 
order  to  escape  the  current,  and  find  a  place  where  the 
surf  rolled  in  less  frightfully.  Here  and  there  I  saw  a 
companion  buffeting  the  wild  tumult  of  waters,  and  out 
to  sea  several  were  being  picked  up  by  the  other  boat. 
But  the  horrid  sight  I  had  just  witnessed  forbade  all 
further  escape  from  that  quarter,  and  I  was  just  turning 
to  plunge  headlong  through  the  surf  when  I  heard  a 
faint  cry  beside  me,  and  saw  poor  little  Harry  struggling 
not  two  fathoms  off.  He  seemed  almost  exhausted,  and 
unable  to  make  any  headway  against  the  set  of  the  cur¬ 
rent,  appeared  striving  only  to  keep  his  head  above  the 
water. 

“  For  the  love  of  Heaven,”  he  cried,  “  Mr.  Seyton, 
here!”  but  as  I  dashed  toward  him  the  noble  boy  sud¬ 
denly  cried,  “save  yourself — I’m  getting  weak — tell 
mother  and  Fanny  I  died  thinking  of  them.” 

“Courage,  courage,”  I  cried,  “I’ll  be  there  in  a 
minute,  my  brave  lad,”  and  I  strained  every  nerve  to 
reach  him,  but  the  current  was  so  powerful  that  it 
baffled  for  a  while  ray  most  desperate  efforts.  One 
while  the  surf  would  sweep  us  far  apart,  and  now  dash 
us  almost  together.  I  saw  with  joy,  however,  that  I 
gradually  neared  the  gallant  little  boy.  The  boat  out¬ 
side  meanwhile  perceived  our  situation,  and  her  crew 
fired  with  enthusiasm,  cheered  as  they  bent  to  their  oars 
determined  at  all  risk  to  succor  us. 

“  Seyton, — hillo,”  shouted  the  lieutenant,  losing  sight 
of  us  for  a  minute,  “  come  outside,  quick — for  your  life !” 

I  was  now  almost  up  to  little  Harry,  who  still  con¬ 
tinued  supporting  himself  in  the  water  with  weary 
strokes  and  rapidly  failing  strength,  when  suddenly 
our  companions  in  the  boat  shouted, 

“The  shark!  the  shark  !”  and  the  huge  monster  shot 
along  not  twenty  yards  off  between  us  and  our  only 
hope  the  boat.  I  had  not  before  noticed  that  in  my 
efforts  to  reach  Broughton,  the  current  had  been  sweep¬ 
ing  us  more  to  sea,  and  I  now  saw  with  horror  as  I 
made  two  or  three  desperate  strokes,  that  I  had  got  into 
the  same  tide  which  had  proved  too  powerful  for  the 
poor  wretch  a  few  minutes  before.  My  brain  reeled  as 
I  looked.  The  boat  was  rapidly  approaching,  but  the 
surf  was  too  wild  to  suffer  it  to  come  to  where  we  were, 
and  between  us  the  frightful  monster  venturing  as  cIofc 
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in  as  he  dare,  was  sailing  to  and  fro  waiting  for  the  tide 
to  sweep  us  out. 

“I’m  going,  Seyton,  I  cannot  stand  it  any  longer — 
Oh !  my  poor  mother  and  sister— God  forgive  me  my 
sins,”  faintly  said  little  Harry. 

“  Hold  on  a  minute  for  Heaven’s  sake !”  I  cried,  for  I 
was  already  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  sinking  boy. 

“  Hold  on,”  thundered  the  lieutenant  from  the  boat, 
“  we  ’ll  be  there  if  we  die  for  it — give  way  lads,  for  a  life, 
hurrah !” 

But  the  poor  little  fellow  had  held  on  till  nature  was 
completely  worn  out,  and  casting  a  wild  look  on  all 
around,  he  faintly  ejaculated,  “  day  mother,  sister — oh, 
my  God !”  and  then  with  a  convulsive  jerk  of  his  arms 
sank  like  lead  into  the  waters.  The  next  moment  I 
would  have  been  by  his  side. 

“  Give  way,  give  way,  give  way,”  roared  the  lieutenant 
wildly  as  he  waved  on  his  men. 

“  Come  on,  for  God’s  sake,  come  on,”  I  shouted  as  I 
dived. 

But  alas !  my  search  was  unsuccessful,  and  when  I 
rose  to  the  surface,  I  Was  far  away  from  the  spot  where 
Broughton  had  disappeared,  and  nearing  with  frightful 
rapidity  the  monster  on  the  edge  of  the  surf,  who  was 
already  poising  his  huge  body  to  turn  upon  his  prey. 
The  boat  was  struggling  in  the  surf  a  few  fathoms  off, 
but  it  was  yet  too  distant  to  promise  any  effective  aid. 
I  looked  hurriedly  and  with  agony  around,  but  no  other 
help  was  nigh.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  emotions  of 
that  instant.  A  cold,  dead,  sickening  sensation  came 
across  my  heart,  my  brain  reeled,  my  joints  grew  weak, 
and  my  arms  seemed  to  refuse  their  duty,  as  I  felt  that 
the  most  gigantic  exertions  did  not  increase  the  rapidly 
lessening  space  between  me  and  the  ferocious  monster. 
I  could  see  his  vast  fins  appearing  and  disappearing  just 
ahead  of  me,  and  almost  feel  the  lashing  of  his  huge  tail 
as  it  beat  impatiently  against  the  waters.  He  was  now 
nearly  at  my  side.  I  made  one  last,  desperate,  but  vain 
effort  to  buffet  the  current,  and  giving  up  my  hopes  of  this 
world  and  all  I  loved,  I  breathed  a  silent  prayer  for 
mercy  to  God,  and  shut  my  eyes  upon  the  terrible 
enemy  before  me.  A<  moment  that  seemed  years 
ensued, — a  moment  of  torture  more  horrid  than  I  ever 
had  conceived,  when  a  loud,  sharp  cry  rung  out  just 
behind  me,  and  at  the  same  instant  a  coil  of  rope  fell 
beside  me  as  a  voice  called  out  in  broken  English, 

“  Hold  on  /”  and  clutching  the  cord  mechanically,  I 
felt  myself  drawn  rapidly  in  among  the  breakers,  while 
the  enormous  monster  perceiving  he  was  about  to  be 
disappointed  of  his  prey,  struck  the  waves  wildly  with 
his  tail,  and  dashed  like  lightning  offer  me. 

“  In  with  him,  hand  over  hand,”  shouted  a  voice  in 
the  boat  which  had  so  opportunely  arrived,  and  whirled 
along  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  I  felt  myself  jerked 
into  one  of  the  flat-bottomed  boats  common  on  the  coast 


almost  as  soon  as  I  had  grasped  the  rope.  At  the  same 
instant  a  thundering  cheer  rung  from  the  crew  outside 
the  surf — but  forgetful  of  every  thing  but  my  wonderful 
preservation,  I  fell  down  on  my  knees  and  thanked  God 
that  I  was  alive.  When  again  I  looked  around,  I  saw 
we  were  riding  in  upon  the  surf,  and,  that  the  huge 
monster  disappointed  of  his  prey,  had  suddenly  sheered 
out  to  sea  as  we  entered  the  foam  of  the  breakers.  We 
were  soon  landed  safe  upon  the  coast,  and  I  had  then 
time  to  learn  the  manner  of  my  deliverance.  We  had 
happily  been  seen,  and  a  boat  had  put  off  to  rescue  us, 
which  had  already  taken  up  several  of  our  crew,  when 
they  discovered  me  struggling  against  the  current,  and 
had  come  at  once  to  my  aid,  and  had  I  not  been  so 
much  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  save  poor  Harry,  I 
would  have  noticed  their  approach  sooner.  As  it  was, 
only  four  of  our  crew  were  lost  Poor  Harry,  thank 
God!  was  washed  on  shore  that  same  afternoon,  and 
there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  ship  when  they  heard  of 
his  untimely  end.  Few  of  us  that  would  not,  at  that 
moment,  have  died  to  bring  him  back  to  life.  Even  the 
old  quarter-master  wept  over  his  little  grave ;  and  the 
good  chaplain,  as  he  read  the  service  with  a  faltering 
voice,  watered  the  grave  with  his  tears.  Poor  little 
fellow,  they  laid  him  there  in  his  narrow  home,  far  from 
his  land  and  those  he  loved,  and  he  too  so  young  that 
he  was  fitter  to  be  by  his  mother’s  side  than  buffeting 
the  fearful  surf.  *  * 

WORDS  FOR  MUSIC. 

BT  WILLIAM  WALLACE. 

Oh  !  sing  to  me  !  sing  to  me,  love,  as  of  old ; 

Oh!  thus  sing  the  dear  song  of  those  years, 

When  the  form  that  we  cherished  so  warmly,  was  cold 
In  the  grave  which  we  wet  with  our  tears. 

Let  the  music  be  sad,  like  the  anthems  that  sweep 
From  the  wind  through  the  funeral  leaves 
As  they  tremulous  hung  o’er  her  beautiful  sleep 
In  the  light  of  the  lone  autumn  eves. 

Dost  remember  how  often  her  blue-beaming  eyes 
Would  so  tenderly  gaze  upon  you, 

And  the  blue-girded  orbs  of  the  glorious  skies 
Were  all  rival-like  looking  down,  too? 

While  her  low  pleasant  love-words  were  heard  in  the  night, 
Like  the  whispers  of  summer-time  rills — 

Now  shining  afar,  and  now  hid  from  our  sight 
’Mid  the  shade  of  their  wood-covered  hills. 

Like  a  lute-uttered  tone,  ah!  too  sweet  for  this  earth ; 

Like  a  rainbow  that  sparkles  on  day 
But  to  fade  in  the  moment  that  ushered  its  birth — 

Oh !  thus  has  she  faded  away. 

Then  sing  to  me !  sing  to  me,  love,  as  of  old ; 

Yes!  keep  singing  the  song  of  those  years 
When  the  form  which  wc  cherished  so  warmly  was  cold 
In  the  grave  that  we  wet  with  our  tears. 
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LOUISA  SANFORD; 

on,  THE  EVILS  OF  I WTEMPKRAHCE. 

“  Every  inordinate  cup  is  unblessed,  and  the  ingredient  is 
a  devil.” 

There  is  a  deep,  unpleasing  melancholy  in  the  toll 
of  a  bell !  how  it  harrows  up  our  feelings,  and  makes 
our  hearts  ache  !  That  doleful  sound  is  the  messenger 
of  the  departure  of  some  spirit  to  “  that  undiscover’d 
country *from  whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns,”  telling 
that  some  form  once  filled  with  life  and  vigor,  and 
blooming  with  health  and  beauty,  is  about  to  be  con¬ 
signed  to  the  cold  and  silent  tomb.  How  many  eyes 
are  streaming  with  tears!  how  many  hearts  are  left 
desolate  I  What  a  sound  for  reflection !  perhaps,  ere 
long  it  may  sound  our  funeral  knell ! 

“  There  is  in  souls  a  sympathy  with  sounds. 

Some  chord  in  unison  with  what  we  hear 
Is  touched  within  us,  and  the  heart  replies — 

With  easy  force  it  opens  to  the  cells 
Where  Memory  slept.” 

How  fraught  with  misery  is  that  mournful  sound 
falling  upon  my  cars,  spreading  far  over  hill  and  dale, 
telling  that  some  friend  is  gone,  and  associating  in  my 
thoughts  the  recollection  of  a  sad  event  with  which  that 
sound  is  connected,  wafting  me  back  to  a  far-distant 
period,  and  arousing  in  my  heart  sensations  which  have 
long  lain  dormant  I  have  often  heard  the  toll  of  the 
church-bell,  yet  it  has  ever  produced  a  feeling  of  awe  in 
me,  since  being  connected  with  an  event  which  I  shall 
here  narrate. 

Louisa  Sanford  was  the  only  child  of  Colonel  William 
Sanford,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  respectable  plan¬ 
ters  in  the  South.  He  had  devoted  the  earlier  portion 
of  his  manhood  to  the  practice  of  law  in  the  city  of 
Augusta,  and  possessing  a  superior  intellect,  and  consi¬ 
derable  talents,  both  legal  and  literary,  he  soon  became 
eminent  in  his  profession.  Having  a  handsome  appear¬ 
ance,  and  above  all  an  unblemished  moral  reputation, 
he  had  little  difficulty  in  engaging  the  affections,  and 
obtaining  the  hand  of  Louisa  Styles,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  wealthy  and  accomplished  young  ladies  in  the 
city  ;  a  circumstance  which  placed  him  far  above  the 
world;  and  being  regardless  of  fame,  he,  shortly  after 
his  marriage,  abandoned  his  profession,  purchased  a 
plantation  a  short  distance,  from  town,  and  removed  to 
the  country  to  obtain  that  repose  and  retirement  his 
nature  loved.  Mrs.  Sanford,  being  an  orphan,  had  no 
fashionable  mama  to  urge  her  stay  in  the  city  ;  and 
having  an  affectionate  and  conciliating  disposition,  it 
was  with  pleasure  she  renounced  all  the  gaieties  of  town 
for  a  life  in  the  country.  They  had  been  married  but  a 
few  years  before  Mrs.  Sanford  fell  a  victim  to  consump¬ 
tion,  leaving  an  inconsolable  husband  and  Louisa,  the 


subject  of  this  narrative,  an  infant  about  one  year  old. 
Colonel  Sanford  was,  for  several  years,  a  prey  to  the 
deepest  melancholy,  and  frequently  subject  to  alienation 
of  intellect ;  but  time,  the  assuager  of  all  griefs,  gradually 
restored  him  in  a  degree,  though  he  never  entirely  reco¬ 
vered  his  former  gaiety  of  spirits. 

Louisa  was  now  the  only  being  on  whom  he  could 
bestow  his  affection  and  care ;  and  as  each  succeeding 
year  made  her  more  interesting,  how  plainly  could  her 
father  see  all  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  his  dear  lost 
wife  concentrated  in  his  child.  How  kind  and  devoted 
a  father  was  he;  not  even  neglectful  of  those  delicate 
attentions  which  mother’s  bestow  on  their  children. 
Having  nothing  to  occupy  his  time  but  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  his  beautiful  residence,  he  superintended  the 
education  of  his  daughter.  Possessing  a  mind  of  the 
first  order,  and  having  omitted  no  opportunity  of  impro¬ 
ving  it,  he  was  well  calculated  to  impart  to  Louisa  that 
instruction  so  necessary  to  the  adornment  of  a  young 
lady ;  hot  neglecting  to  have  her  taught  all  the  minor 
accomplishments.  Louisa  possessed  a  sprightly  intellect, 
and  having  so  competent  ah  instructor  as  her  father,  she 
had  acquired  more  useful  knowledge  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
than  young  ladies,  who  are  sent  to  boarding-schools , 
usually  do  at  twenty.  'When  Louisa  had  attained  her 
fifteenth  year,  her  father  concluded  it  was  time  foi  her 
to  see  a  little  more  of  the  world,  and  forthwith  made 
arrangements  for  making  a  tour  through  the  Northern 
States. 

It  was  in  the  pleasant  month  of  April,  18 — ,  that 
Colonel  Sanford  and  his  daughter  set  out  on  their  jour¬ 
ney,  in  their  own  private  coach,  so  as  to  jaunt  leisurely 
through  the  States  they  intended  visiting,  moke  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  country,  and  if  they  took  a  fancy  to  any 
particular  spot,  to  sojourn  there  so  long  as  suited  their 
inclination ;  a  mode  decidedly  preferable  (to  one  who 
travels  for  pleasure  and  information)  to  being  whirled 
along  on  a  railroad  at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  you  have 
no  time  to  view  scenery,  for  every  thing  seems  blended 
into  one ;  or  travelling  on  a  steamboat  with  the  constant 
dread  of  striking  a  snag,  and  sinking,  or  getting  blown 
up.  Colonel  Sanford  travelled  as  far  north  as  New 
Haven,  and  he  was  so  charmed  with  that  beautiful 
town,  that  he  concluded  to  remain  there  some  length  of 
time.  A  few  weeks  after  his  arrival,  he  visited  various 
female  schools,  and  finding  one,  the  discipline  of  which 
pleased  him  so  well,  that  he  entered  Louisa,  resolving  if 
she  would  consent  to  a  separation  from  him,  he  would 
leave  her  and  visit  England.  There  was  an  attraction 
and  a  charm  in  the  society  of  Colonel  Sanford,  which, 
notwithstanding  his  habitual  reserve  and  melancholy, 
won  the  hearts  of  all  those  with  whom  he  became 
acquainted ;  so  that  it  was  not  long  before  he  had  a 
circle  of  admiring  friends.  Intelligent,  and  well-bred, 
and  having  almost  constantly  by  his  side  his  beautiful 
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and  charming  daughter,  and  his  reputed  wealth,  (for  it 
will  have  its  attractions)  it  is  but  natural  that  he  should 
be  burthened  with  attentions.  Louisa  soon  obtained 
the  name  of  “  Lily  of  the  South.”  There  were  several 
young  men  from  the  South,  then  students  at  Yale,  and 
among  them  was  George  Leonard,  the  handsomest  and 
most  talented  young  man  in  College.  Louisa  had  not 
seen  him  since  he  was  a  mere  stripling,  and  scarcely 
had  she  renewed  her  acquaintance  with  him,  ere  he 
won  her  admiration.  George  was  an  uncommonly 
interesting  young  man,  he  was  handsome,  polite,  and 
genteel  in  his  manners,  and  highly  gifted  with  that 
talent  of  displaying  to  advantage  in  conversation,  all 
the  knowledge  he  had  acquired. 

**  Oh,”  thought  Louisa,  when  he  would  depart  from 
her  presence,  “  what  a  melodious  voice,  what  a  hand¬ 
some  face!  surely  George  has  produced  a  sensation  in 
me  I  have  never  before  felt;  how  interesting  and  intelli¬ 
gent  he  is — T  think  father  had  best  leave  me  at  school 
while  he  visits  England.” 

The  commencement  was  soon  to  take  place,  and 
Colonel  Sanford  remained  to  witness  the  examination 
of  the  students.  Georgo  Leonard  had  always  stood 
first  in  his  class,  and  how  Louisa’s  heart  exulted,  how 
her  bright  eyes  sparkled  with  joy,  when  she  learned 
that  the  first  honors  of  the  institution  were  awarded  to 
him.  Her  father  now  began  to  observe  that  she  took 
an  unusual  degree  of  interest  in  young  Leonard,  and 
would  often  warn  her  not  to  lose  her  heart  before  she 
became  better  acquainted  with  his  general  character  and 
disposition.  But  it  was  too  late  to  warn  her,  for  George 
had  already  disclosed  his  passion  to  her,  and  though  she 
had  not  told  him  in  words,  but  u  those  looks  that  tell 
more  loud  than  words,”  had  betrayed  her,  and  he  felt 
assured  that  his  feeling  was  reciprocated. 

Colonel  Sanford,  having  arranged  matters  for  his 
departure,  with  an  aching  heart  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  his  daughter,  with  much  weeping  from  her,  and 
a  secret  regret  that  she  had  consented  to  a  separation 
from  her  beloved  parent  When  George  Leonard  left 
home  it  was  the  intention  of  hifc  parents  for  him  to 
remain  at  New  Haven  until  he  oompleted  the  study  of 
law;  but  a  few  weeks  after  the  departure  of  Colonel 
Sanford  he  received  a  letter  from  his  father,  then  a 
merchant  in  Augusta,  informing  him  that  his  house 
had  failed,  and  his  pecuniary  circumstances  would  not 
admit  of  his  keeping  his  son  from  home,  and  also  advi¬ 
sing  him  to  return  and  pursue  his  studies,  as  it  would 
be  less  expensive  to  him.  George  returned,  but  not 
without  obtaining  the  consent  of  Louisa  to  their  union, 
when  she  completed  her  education,  provided  her  father 
acquiesced.  Louisa  felt  assured  that  her  father  would 
not  oppose  her  wish,  as  he  was  always  eager  to  gratify 
her  in  every  thing. 

“  How  can  he,”  thought  she,  “  oppose  my  union  to 


a  man  of  George’s  acknowledged  talents,  I  doubt  not 
before  the  lapse  of  many  years,  his  name  will  be  upon 
the  tongues  of  millions,  halls  will  resound  with  his  elo¬ 
quence,  and  many  will  feel  honored  to  look  upon  his 
handsome  face.”  With  how  much  pride  was  her  love 
mingled ;  how  her  heart  swelled  with  exultation  at  the 
thought  of  becoming  the  wife  of  such  a  man,  as  she 
imagined  George  Leonard  was  destined  to  become. 

Shortly  after  George’s  arrival  at  his  native  town,  his 
father  removed  to  a  small  town  in  the  newly  settled  part 
of  the  State,  and  commenced  business  on  a  smaller  scale. 
George  was  spoiled  by  the  flattery  of  his  friends,  and  like 
many  young  men  who  have  honors  confered  on  them,  he 
concluded  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  acme  of  perfection, 
and  being,  too,  elated  at  the  prospect  of  marrying  the 
daughter  of  a  man  so  opulent  as  Colonel  Sanford,  he 
entirely  abandoned  the  idea  of  learning  a  profession. 
Having  no  honorable  employment,  and  as  it  is  natural 
for  us  to  be  engaged-  in  some  way,  he  was  gradually 
becoming  familiar  with  all  the  vices  of  the  day;  and 
before  the  expiration  of  one  year  he  had  become  an 
adept  in  gambling,  and  its  accompaniment,  drunkenness, 
and  had  actually  grown  old  in  vice.  His  father  being 
now  in  reduced  circumstances,  was  unable  to  furnish 
him  with  the  money  requisite  for  his  course  of  life ;  and 
that  young  man,  but  a  short  time  since,  the  pride  and 
hope  of  his  family  and  friends,  had  become  so  debased, 
so  destitute  of  all  honor,  as  to  draw  large  sums  from 
various  houses  in  the  city,  alleging  that  he  would  refund 
them  after  the  consummation  of  his  marriage.  He  did 
not  neglect,  in  the  mean  time,  to  write  often  to  Louisa, 
pretending  he  was  making  rapid  strides  in  his  studies. 
I  might  here  pause  and  descant  on  the  beauties  of  virtue 
and  the  deformity  of  vice,  but  my  object  is  “  to  point  a 
moral,”  not  M  adorn  a  tale,”  and  I  will  leave  that  for 
the  reader.  Time  rolled  on  with  Louisa  without  any 
occurrence  worthy  of  notice.  The  ensuing  autumn 
her  father  returned,  and  took  her  home ;  she,  of  course, 
during  their  journey,  acquainted  him  with  all  that  had 
transpired  between  herself  and  George  Leonard.  Whert 
they  reached  Augusta,  George  was  the  first  on  the  wharf 
to  welcome  their  arrival,  and  accompany  them  to  their 
residence,  which  was  only  a  few  miles  from  the  city. 

He  soon  unbosomed  himself,  begging  his  consent  to 
their  union.  ^Colonel  Sanford  was  a  man  of  calmness 
and  reflection,  and  withheld  a  final  answer  until  he 
visited  town,  and  learned  something  of  George’s  pri¬ 
vate  character.  Of  this,  he  did  not  receive  correct 
information,  it  being  generally  known  to  George’s 
acquaintance  that  he  was  betrothed  to  Louisa  Sanford, 
they  of  course  concealed  from  her  father  all  his  irre¬ 
gularities,  and  gave  to  him  a  character  he  did  not 
deserve.  Many  who  felt  attached  to  him  for  his  social 
qualities,  secretly  wished  that  marriage  would  produce 
a  reformation  in  him.  Colonel  Sanford  would  not 
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consent  to  their  marriage  until  George  had  agreed  to 
live  with  him. 

“How  can  you,”  said  he  to  Louisa,  “leave  your 
father’s  hearth  so  dreary  and  desolate  as  it  will  be  when 
you  go  from  me7” 

Louisa  assured  him  that  she  had  no  wish  to  quit  her 
dear  home,  and  she  knew  George  would  not  be  so  cruel 
as  to  take  her  from  him.  A  few  months  after  their 
arrival,  Louisa  and  George  were  united,  and  their  nup¬ 
tials  were  celebrated  in  the  most  splendid,  manner. 
Never  before  had  those  halls  so  resounded  with  joy  and 
merriment,  and  none  amid  that  glittering  throng  was  so 
joyous  and  happy  as  Louisa.  Methinks  I  now  see  her 
sylph-like  form,  gliding  with  grace  and  elegance  through 
the  mazy  dance.  Happy,  light-hearth  girl  I  little  did 
she  imagine  that  she  was  wedded  to  a  man  destitute  of 
all  moral  character  !  little  did  she  dream  of  the  misery 
her  young  heart  would  soon  have  to  suffer !  What  a 
wise  order  of  Providence,  that  we  are  not  permitted  to 
look  into  futurity  !  Our  most  happy  moments  would 
be  constantly  embittered  by  some  reflection  of  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  nature. 

George  and  Louisa  had  not  been  married  a  year, 
before  he  became  heartily  tired  of  a  country  life ;  it  was 
not  in  accordance  with  the  habits  he  had  formed  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  marriage.  He  began  to  take  rides  in  the  city, 
every  day  prolonging  his  stay  more  and  more ;  frequently 
returning  aftervdark,  and  to  the  great  surprise  and  deep 
mortification  of  his  wife,  often  highly  intoxicated.  At' 
last  he  made  known  his  intention  of  removing  to  town, 
and  urged  as  a  reason,  that  it  best  suited  his  business ; 
and  Louisa  could  hear  from,  and  see  her  father  almost 
every  day.  But  it  was  more  with  a  view  of  concealing 
his  irregular  conduct,  and  freeing  himself  from  the  im¬ 
mediate  observance  of  his  father-in-law. 

Colonel  Sanford  had  by  this  time  discovered,  to  his 
great  horror,  the  habits  of  his  son-in-law,  and  warmly 
opposed  his  leaving  his  house,  thinking  that  keeping 
him  in  the  country,  with  Louisa’s  affection  and  devoted¬ 
ness  to  him,  would  yet  turn  him  from  the  errors  of  his 
ways;  but  all  his  remonstrance  was  unavailing,  for 
George  persisted  in  his  determination  to  go.  Colonel 
Sanford  purchased  them  a  house,  and  furnished  it  in  a 
beautiful  and  elegant  style.  It  was  with  a  heavy  heart 
that  Louisa  quitted  her  dear  paternal  home.  Poor  girl ! 
she  had  even  now  shed  many  bitter  tears'  of  grief,  and 
felt  that  keen  sorrow  which  none  but  a  confiding  and 
affectionate  wife  can  feel,  when  she  secs  her  husband, 
the  idol  of  her  heart,  him  to  whom  she  has  plighted 
vows  of  eternal  love,  reeling  with  intoxication,  and 
growing  cold  and  indifferent  to  her.  Her  father  saw 
it  all ;  her  pallid  cheek  and  tearful  eyes  had  not  been 
unobserved;  and  how  keenly  did  hfe  feel  for  his  dear 
child. 

Leonard,  after  removing  to  town,  began  to  devise 
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plans  to  get  a  larger  portion  of  the  property  in  his 
possession,  and  he  induced  his  father-in-law  to  establish 
him  in  the  mercantile  business.  Colonel  Sanford  fondly 
hoping  that  he  would  have  a  fondness  for  business  of 
that  nature,  and  become  himself  again,  readily  invested 
a  portion  of  his  property  in  that  way ;  but  it  was  not 
long  before  it  was  all  squandered.  The  sums  which  ho 
had  borrowed  before  his  marriage  had  to  be  repaid,  duns 
beset  him  at  almost  every  comer  of  the  streets,  and  he 
drank  more  and  more,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  his 
business.  Night  after  night,  he  left  his  devoted  wife 
with  no  one  but  the  servants.  How  hejwt-rending  it 
was,  to  one  of  her  sensibility,  to  see  her  husband  sinking 
every  day  deeper  in  vice,  and  becoming  callous  to  her 
entreaties.  She  used  every  means  in  her  power  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  remain  at  home,  but  he  was  deaf  to  her. 
The  wine  cup  had  more  charms  for  him  than  his  beau¬ 
tiful  and  affectionate  wife.  How  many  a  heart  has 
been  made  desolate  and  wretched,  how  much  domestic 
peace  and  happiness  have  been  forever  destroyed  by  that 
“  demon  wine  l”  Leonard  had  drunk  of  this  poison 
until  it  had  eradicated  every  feeling  of  refinement  and 
sensibility  in  his  nature.  It  is  an  old  adage  “that  when 
things  get  to  their  worst  they  must  mend.”  Louisa 
thought  her  husband  could  not  get  any  worse,  and 
closely  did  she  hug  to  her  bosom  the  hope  that  he 
would  yet  reform ;  but  vain  was  that  hope.  Her  father 
was  in  the  fall  of  18 —  elected  senator  from  the  county 
of  Richmond,  and  had  now  to  leave  for  the  seat  of 
government.  He  visited  his  daughter,  the  day  previous 
to  his  departure,  and  urged  her  to  accompany  him,  as 
he  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  leaving  her  in  her 
present  distracted  state  of  mind,  and  be  so  long  absent 
from  her ;  but  she  would  not  consent  to  leave  her  hus¬ 
band. 

Leonard  was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  staying  out 
all  night,  but  he  was  absent  from  his  house  several  days, 
and  his  wife  knew  not  where  he  was,  and  she  dared  not 
send  a  servant  to  his  various  haunts  to  inquire  for  him, 
for  it  had  more  than  once  subjected  her  to  his  abuse. 
Oh  !  the  agony,  the  anxiety  she  felt  during  these  days, 
imagining  every  thing  horrible  to  have  befallen  her  hus¬ 
band  ;  with  no  one  to  unbosom  her  feelings  to,  for  she 
was  too  proud  and  high-minded  to  tell  her  sorrows  to  a 
mere  acquaintance.  She  had  few  visitors  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  her  dreary  life,  for  as  it  is  the  destiny  of 
woman  (no  matter  what  her  merits  or  demerits  may  be) 
to  sink  or  rise  with  her  husband,  her  friends  were  gra¬ 
dually  falling  off.  At  length  he  came  home  at  a  late 
hour  of  the  night,  and  called  to  his  servant  for  a  light. 
Louisa  heard  his  footsteps  in  the  hall,  that  sound  that 
had  so  often  made  her  heart  bound  with  joy ;  she  listened, 
but  he  approached  not  her  chamber ;  he  had  ascended 
the  stairs,  she  called  to  him,  but  he  made  no  reply  ;  she 
followed  him,  and  looking  into  the  room  he  had  entered, 
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discovered  him  sitting  by  a  table,  with  his  head  leaning 
on  his  hand.  She  approached  him,  and  putting  her 
arms  affectionately  around  him,  inquired  if  any  thing 
unusual  had  occurred,  and  why  heiiad  remained  so  long 
from  her ;  but  he  made  no  reply. 

“  George,  dearest  George,  have  I  ever  done  aught  to 
displease  yon?-  Come  to  our  chamber,  for  it  is  very 
lonely  without  you — will  you  not  notice  your  wife  who 
loves  you  so  dearly  ?”  He  sarcastically  reiterated  “  loves.* 
“  Yes,”  she  continued,  “though  you  are  deaf  to  my 
entreaties,  and  leave  me  night  after  night  alone  and 
wretched,  though  you  have  lost  all  respect  for  yourself 
and  love  for  me,  still  I  love  you  with  that  same  deep 
and  fervent  love  as  when  I  first  called  you  husband. 
Dearest  husband  leave  off  these  dreadful  habits,  for  I 
feel  there  is  yet  much  happiness  in  store  for  us.” 

Leonard,  like  all  drunken  husbands,  construed  all  his 
wife  said  into  a  reproach  on  his  evil  ways;  he  was 
highly  excited,  and  in  his  violent  fits  of  drunkenness 
often  spoke  to  her  in  the  most  harsh  manner ;  he  arose 
from  his  seat,  and  commanded  her  abruptly  to  leave 
his  presence.  Poor  Louisa,  almost  heart-broken,  slowly 
retraced  her  steps  to  her  solitary  chamber,  not  to  sleep, 
but  to  give  vent  to  her  feelings.  Next  morning,  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  she  heard  him  call  his  servant,  and  order 
him  to  pack  his  trunk.  She  immediately  entered  the 
room,  and  inquired  if  he  were  going  to  leave  home ;  he 
replied,  “yes!” 

“  Will  you  not  let  me  go  with  you,  dear  husband  ?” 

He  told  her  she  could  not  go  with  him,  that  he  was 
going  to  Savannah.  He  ordered  his  servant  to  take  his 
baggage  to  the  boat,  and  arose  to  leave  the  house.  His 
wife  clung  to  him  and  wept,  imploring  him  to  tell  her 
what  had  occurred,  for  she  saw  something  unusual  in 
his  looks. 

“  Dearest  George,”  she  cried,  •“  will  you  not  give  me 
a  parting  kiss  1”  But  in  sullen  silence  he  pushed  her 
from  him,  and  hastened  from  the  house.  Louisa  paced 
the  room  in  the  greatest  agitation,  conjecturing  what 
could  take  him  from  home,  and  why  he  left  her  so 
abruptly.  Her  faithful  waiting-maid  entered  the  room, 
and  tried  in  all  the  simplicity  of  her  soul,  to  console  her 
mistress;  she  told  Louisa  that  her  master  had  left  a  letter 
on  the  table.  Louisa  ran  to  the  table,  on  which  were 
placed  writing  materials,  and  found  a  sealed  letter;  it 
was  not  for  her,  but  was  directed  to  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends.  Hoping  to  find  something  in  it  con¬ 
nected  with  the  strange  conduct  of  her  husband,  she 
opened  and  read  it ;  the  whole  mystery  was  revealed  to 
her.  He  disclosed  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  from  the 
time  he  left  College,  reproached  himself  for  neglecting 
his  amiable  and  excellent  wife — he  had  been  faithless  to 
her — he  was  wholly  unworthy  of  her — he  was  going  he 
neither  knew,  nor  cared,  whither — he  would  rather  die 
than  that  Colonel  Sanford  should  look  upon  him  again 


— he  had  sunk  so  deep  in  infamy  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  reform,  and  he  hoped  his  wife  would  return  to 
her  father,  and  forget  a  creature  so  worthless  as  himself. 
There  were  many  things  in  it  which  I  forbear  to  relate. 
Accompanying  this  letter  was  a  sheet,  on  which  was 
written  a  transfer  of  his  house  and  all  his  servants  to  a 
banker,  from  whom  he  had  borrowed  large  sums  of 
money.  Louisa  could  bear  no  more,  she  wrung  her 
hands  in  despair.  “  Oh !  am  I  never  more  to  see  his 
face,  am  I  thus  cast  off  by  him  I  love  so  devotedly  ? 
Though  he  has  abandoned  himself  to  every  vice,  still, 
still  my  heart  clings  to  him !  Oh,  George,  my  dear 
husband,  come  back  to  me,  and  I  will  forgive  you  for 
all  you  have  done,  and  forget  that  you  have  been  what 
you  are.  I  canilot  endure  this  miserable  life!  Back, 
back  thou  rising  thought ! — Spirit  of  my  sainted  mother 
look  down  in  compassion  on  your  miserable  child ! 
Oh,  my  lather,  would  to  God  you  were  with  me!” 
Louisa  ceased  her  raving,  dried  her  tears,  and  seizing  a 
pen,  she  hastily  wrote  a  few  lines,  and  giving  them  to 
her  faithful  maid,  ordered  her  to  send  a  servant  to 
deliver  it  to  his  master  if  he  could  find  him  in  town. 
Scarcely  had  she  left  the  room  to  attend  to  her  mistress’s 
commands,  before  she  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol  and  a 
scream ;  she  hastily  returned  and  found  Louisa  on  the 
floor,  with  a  pistol  clenched  in  her  hand.  The  servants 
soon  alarmed  the  neighbors  with  their  cries ;  and  living 
next  door  to  Mrs.  Leonard,  and  being  much  attached  to 
her,  for  her  many  amiable  qualities,  I  hastened  to  the 
house ;  and  there,  oh,  horrid  sight !  lay  Louisa,  the  once 
beautiful,  light-hearted  and  happy  girl,  all  pale  and 
bleeding.  .  I  put  my  hand  to  her  heart — it  had  ceased  to 
beat — I  gazed  upon  her  beautiful  face — but  that  told 

“  The  change  whose  pulseless  hues  reveal 

The  place  where  death  had  set  its  seal.” 

The  ball  had  entered  her  temple,  and  killed  her  as 
quick  as  thought  And  thus  ended  the  lovely,  and  the 
beautiful,  the  pride,  the  idol  of  her  fond  parent,  and  the 
admiration  of  all  who  knew  her;  and  three  years  had 
produced  this  mighty  change  !  Her  father  was  sent  for 
immediately,  and  reached  the  house  of  his  dear,  unfortu¬ 
nate  daughter  just  as  the  church-hell  was  tolling  for  her 
funeral.  Poor  man,  words  are  inadequate  to  describe 
his  feelings ;  he  sank  under  the  blow,  and  soon  followed 
hi«  daughter  to  the  tomb.  Leonard,  the  miserable  hus¬ 
band  and  bloated  drunkard,  was  in  town,  knd  received 
bis  wife’s  letter,  and  intelligence  of  her  horrid  end  at  the 
same  time ;  it  produced  but  little  effect  on  him  at  the 
time,  for  he  had  drunk  until  he  was  almost  callous  to 
every  thing.  Such,  reader,  are  some  of  the  dreadful 
effects  of  drinking.  If  man  would  be  beloved  and 
respected,  and  do  his  duty  toward  his  fellow  creatures, 
let  him  spurn  the  poisonous  cup  ;  no  one  can  tell  the 
good  it  does,  but  the  evils  would  fill  volumes.  How 
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many  young  men  of  the  highest  order  of  talents  and 
intellect,  who  might  be  an  honor  to  themselves  and  an 
ornament  to  their  country,  have  had  their  prospects  and 
the  bright  anticipations  of  their  fronds  forever  blasted ; 
and  finally  sank  to  an  untimely  and  dishonored  grave 
by  indulging  in  this  poisonous  liquid.  Like  the  Upas 
tree,  it  destroys  all  that  comes  within  its  influence ;  it 
scorches  and  withers  up  all  the  fountains  of  affection 
and  sociability,  and  makes  man  rather  a  beast  than  a 
rational  creature.  Leonard  lived  a  few  years  after  this 
awful  occurrence,  and  finally  died  the  death  of  a  Drun¬ 
kard  in  one  of  the  Western  States. 


THEY  LOVE  NO  MORE. 

BY  MARY  L.  LAWSON. 

They  love  no  more, — the  dream  has  passed 
Like  summer  clouds  away  ; 

Or  when,  'neath  Winter’s  searing  blast 
The  autumn  buds  decay. 

There  was  no  harsh,  nor  bitter  word 
To  wound  the  tender  heart, 

Mo  sudden  strife  their  bosoms  stir  rod, 

Nor  anger  bade  them  part. 

Love  faded  slowly  from  each  breast, 

They  scarce  knew  it  had  fled, 

For  still  the  eye  some  warmth  express’d. 
Although  Love’s  soul  was  dead ; 

As  music’s  dying  echo  cast 
Upon  the  passing  wind, 

A  ling’ring  memory  of  the  past 
Still  lived,  within  the  mind. 

They  parted, — he  without  a  sigh ; 

Perchance,  she  felt  some  pain. 

But  saw  his  cold  unaltcring  eye, 

And  knew  regret  was  vain  ; 

Of  feelings  chang’d,  they  did  not  speak. 

He  sought  no  fond  delay, 

Nor  gazed  upon  the  pallid  cheek 
Where  starting  tears  found  way. 

They  meet  amid  the  festive  throng, 

With  calm  and  smiling  gaze — 

And  listen  to  some  sweet  old  song 
Beloved  in  earlier  days; 

They  feel  the  pangs  of  sorrow  rise 
To  cloud  their  short  lived  mirth. 

But  swift  as  thought  the  feeling  dies, 

And  perishes  at  birth. 

Yet  vanish’d  years  have  left  their  blight 
Upon  each  care-worn  brow, 

The  Heavens  have  lost  their  glorious  light, 
And  earth  is  darker  now ; 

A  shadow,  and  a  gloom,  is  thrown 
Where  all  was  bright  before ; 

Their  trust  in  human  faith  has  flown, 

And  they  may  love  no  more. 


THE  LONG  COURTSHIP. 

BY  ELLEN  ASriTOX. 

“  They  have  been  engaged  these  six  years.” 

Such  was  the  reply  which  Charles  Irvine  made  to 
his  friend  Mrs.  Alton,  as  the  latter  pointed  out  to  him  n 
couple  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  and  asked  him  if 
he  knew  them. 

“  Yes!”  said  he,  “and  I  thought  every  body  knew 
Horace  Duval  and  Esther  Marlowe — they  have  been 
engaged  these  six  years.” 

“What  is  the  reason  they  do  not  get  married  V* 
enquired  Mrs.  Alton. 

“  Oh !  it  is  the  old  story — the  gentleman  is  poor  and 
the  lady  is  faithful.  They  met  when  both  were  very 
young,  and  fell  in  love.  The  gentleman  was  only  a 
student,  it  is  true,  but  his  heart  was  young  and  full  of 
hope,  and  he  looked  forward  to  a  speedy  realization  of 
his  dreams  of  wealth.  He  pleaded  his  case  so  eloquently 
that  Miss  Marlowe  pledged  herself  to  become  his  bride 
when  she  was  only  seventeen,  and  he  had  just  entered 
his  twenty-first  year.  Six  years  have  since  passed  and 
they  are  yet  unmarried ;  for  Duval  is  a  physician,  and 
you  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  young  practitioner  in 
medicine  to  obtain  a  livelihood.  I  hear  that  he  has  at 
length  given  up  all  hope  of  being  able  to  establish  himself 
in  this  crowded  city,  and  has  determined  to  try  his  fortune 
in  some  place  where  there  is  less  competition.  He  talks 
of  going  to  the  west.” 

“  I  hope  not.” 

“Why?” 

“  Because  I  fear  for  the*  fidelity  of  the  gentleman. 
Unless  Dr.  Duval  is  different  from  most  of  his  sex,  his 
feelings  will,  nay,  must  suffer  a  partial,  if  not  total 
estrangement  from  Miss  Marlowe,  should  his  absence 
be  protracted  for  any  great  length  of  time.” 

“  Fie,  fie,  my  dear  aunt,  you  slander  our  sex.  You 
would  question  the  truth  of  all  men.” 

“  Understand  me  before  you  blame  me.  I  do  not 
condemn  all  of  your  sex,  nor  do  I  say  that  a  protracted 
separation  in  the  present  case  will  certainly  produce 
a  disruption  of  the  engagement.  I  only  mean  to  say 
that  the  probabilities  are  in  favor  of  so  unhappy  a 
termination  to  this  long  courtship ;  and  in  saying  this 
I  base  my  conclusion  altogether  on  the  character  and 
situation  of  your  sex  in  contradistinction  to  those  of 
my  own.” 

“Very  clearly  stated — you  could  not  have  done  it 
better  had  you  been  Chillingworth,  the  prince  of  logi¬ 
cians.  But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  fault  will  be 
Duval’s  in  case  this  engagement  should  be  broken  off 
through  his  absence.” 

“  Certainly — at  least  if  Miss  Marlowe  instead  of  Dr. 
Duval  should  be  the  cause  of  it,  this  case  would  be 
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the  exception,  and  I  believe  you  lawyers  say  that  4  the 
exception  proves  the  rule.’  ” 

“  Really  you  do  not  stint  yourself  in  praising  your 
sex. 

“Now  don’t  lx*  unfair.  Hear  me  out  before  you 
condemn  me.” 

“Well.” 

“  I  said  that  a  long  separation  betwixt  persons  engaged 
to  each  other  is  apt  to  result  in  breaking  off  the  match, 
because  the  gentleman  becomes  cither  indifferent  or  un¬ 
faithful.  I  am  afraid  you  have  not  noticed  facts,  or  you 
would  not  condemn  my  opinion  so  quickly.  I  can  now 
look  around  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance  and  call  to 
mind  at  least  a  dozen  instances,  in  which  these  pro¬ 
tracted  engagements,  combined  with  a  long  separation 
betwixt  the  parties,  have  ended  unfortunately.  I  see 
by  your  looks  that  you  also,  although  younger  than  I 
am,  can  recollect  instances  of  a  like  character.  I  confess 
I  am  not  surprised  at  this  result,  although  I  deplore  it 
In  the  cases  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  parties  have 
usually  been  engaged  while  quite  young,  perhaps  before 
they  were  capable  of  that  study  of  each  others  character 
which  ought  always  to  precede  a  contract  of  so  high  and 
solemn  a  character  a9  this.  When,  therefore,  they  grow 
older,  and  learn  to  know  human  nature  better,  they 
cannot  fail  to  see  faults  in  those  they  love  to  which  they 
were  at  first  blinded.  This  does  not  always  happen  I 
grant,  for  often  the  illusion  of  passion  keeps  us  ignorant 
for  years  of  the  defects  in  the  character  of  the  beloved 
object ;  but  the  scales  often  do  drop  off,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  gentleman,  or  when  the  parties  come  to  be 
separated  for  any  length  of  time.  I  say  in  the  case  of 
the  gentleman,  because  your  sex  unite  more  intellect 
with  your  love  than  our  sex  does.  With  us  the  passion 
is  all  heart,  with  you  the  head  is  at  least  prime  minister. 
You  analyze  character  more,  you  are  apt  to  become 
hypercritical.  When  removed  from  the  immediate  in¬ 
fluence  of  her  you  love,  your  affection  insensibly  cools. 
It  does  this  from  the  very  nature  of  your  characters,  and 
from  your  habits  of  life.  With  a  woman  fidelity  is 
every  thing.  Putting  aside  coquettes — who  are  not 
true  women — is  there  not  more  fickleness  naturally  in 
your  sex  than  in  our  own  1  But  apart  from  this,  our 
different  habits  of  life  make  a  wide  difference  in  the 
character  of  our  love.  You  live  in  the  bustle  and  ex¬ 
citement  of  active  existence — domestic  happiness  is  the 
relaxation  of  your  evening  hours — the  bye -play  of  your 
life.  But  with  us  our  home  is  every  thing,  the  centre 
around  which  all  our  feelings  and  thoughts  revolve. 
We  have  but  one  engrossing  passion — love :  you  have 
a  dozen  which  divide  with  it  the  empire  of  the  heart. 
Wealth,  pleasure,  ambition  !  these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
passions  that  absorb  the  energies  of  men ;  but  with  us 
love  is  every  thing.  If  we  surrender  our  hearts  to  one 
of  your  sex,  we  have  no  rival  feeling  in  our  bosoms 


to  disturb  our  thoughts  from  the  adored  object.  At 
morning  and  at  night,  through  every  hour  of  the  day, 
his  image  is  constantly  before  us  as  we  sit  at  our  in¬ 
door,  quiet  occupations,  until  at  length  to  think  of  him 
we  love  grows  necessary  to  our  very  being.  Our  love 
becomes  a  part  of  ourself,  its  roots  striking  daily  deeper 
and  deeper  into  our  hearts.  If  we  are  disappointed  in 
love,  our  health  gives  way,  because  we  brood  helplessly 
on  our  sorrows:  and  an  intimate  connexion  exists  betwixt 
the  mind  and  the  body.  The  true  Becret  why  so  many 
of  our  sex,  and  so  few  of  yours  die  of  broken-hearts,  is 
that  in  our  case  there  is,  from  the  solitude  of  our  daily 
life,  so  little  to  divert  our  attention  from  our  disappoint¬ 
ment,  while  in  your  case  numerous  other  passions  step 
in  and  prevent  your  thoughts  from  dwelling  on  the 
shipwreck  of  your  hopes.  A  woman’s  life  is  spent  in 
comparative  solitude,  in  holding  communion  with  her 
own  heart.  A  man  soon  learns  to  forget  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  griefs  of  every  nature  in  the  exciting  contests 
of  business  or  ambition.  To  apply  these  principles  to 
the  case  of  Dr.  Duval.  He  will  at  first,  after  his  sepa¬ 
ration  from  Miss  Marlowe,  imagine  that  he  loves  her 
dearer  than  ever,  but  by-and-bye  new  occupations  will 
insensibly  divert  his  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  his 
betrothed,  and  then  new  persons  will  cross  his  path,  in 
whom  quite  as  insensibly  he  will  learn  to  take  an 
interest — and  so  in  the  end,  he  will  find  himself 
brought  to  think  so  little  of  Miss  Marlowe,  that  he  will 
gladly  surrender  her  for  some  newer  intimate.  And  all 
this  will  be  brought  about  so  insensibly  to  himself,  that 
he  will  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  ten  thousand  immea¬ 
surably  fine  links  in  the  chain  which  led  to  this  result. 

I  have  seen  this  case  so  often,  and  it  is  so  natural  a 
consequence  of  the  active  life  led  by  your  sex,  that  I 
fear  for  the  future  happiness  of  Miss  Marlowe.  But  yet 
— as  I  said  before — Dr.  Duval  may  prove  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule.” 

“  And  these  are  the  reasons  why  you  always  oppose 
long  courtships'!” 

“  They  are.  Often  a  long  courtship  is  a  benefit  rather 
than  an  injury,  but  I  fear  in  general  the  reverse  is  the 
case.” 

44  Well,  I  scarcely  know  what  to  say.  You  certainly 
have  argued  your  opinions  in  a  clear  and  masterly  style. 
But  I ’m  afraid  my  vanity  in  my  sex  will  not  sutler  me 
to  adopt  your  conclusions.  But  here  we  are  at  your 
door,  and  I  find  the  time  has  come  for  me  to  fulfil  an 
engagement.” 

“  Good  bye  then  ;  but  don ’t  forget,  if  we  live  to  see 
the  end  of  this  betrothal,  to  come  to  me  and  tell  me 
what  you  then  think  of  long  courtships.” 

Mrs.  Alton  was  one  of  the  most  sensible  women  in 
the  city.  She  had  a  tinge  of  romance  in  her  disposition, 
but  she  never  suffered  this  to  interfere  with  her  plain, 
common  sense  views  of  the  duties  and  situations  of  life. 
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A  keen  observer,  she  had  accumulated  a  large  store  of 
facts,  from  which  to  deduce  her  opinions.  In  no  one 
did  her  nephew,  Charles  Irvine,  place  such  reliance, 
especially  on  points  in  which  her  sex’s  opinions  were 
generally  sought  for.  He  was  staggered  by  her  argu¬ 
ments  on  the  present  occasion,  and  as  he  thought  on  the 
subject  he  inclined  more  to  her  opinions.  But  yet  he 
would  not  wholly  admit  the  force  of  the  reasoning. 

Time  passed  on.  Horace,  or  rather  Doctor  Duval, 
had  left  the  city,  according  to  his  determination,  and 
was  now  settled  in  a  thriving  town  in  one  of  the 
Western  States.  His  letters  to  Esther  Marlowe  were 
at  first  frequent,  and  filled  with  hope  and  glowing 
pictures  of  the  happiness  that  was  in  store  for  them. 
Hid  business  slowly  increased,  and  he  wrote  to  her  that 
in  eighteen  months  or  two  years  at  furthest,  he  would 
be  able  to  return  to  the  East,  and  claim  her  for  his 
bride.  At  length  his  letters  became  less  frequent,  and 
often  contained  passages  which  Esther  feared  were  cold, 
although  she  tried  to  persuade  herself  that  they  were 
not  Then  came  an  interval  of  silence,  and  then  a 
missive  saying  that  he  had  been  sick,  but  was  now 
wholly  recovered.  How  the  tears  fell  from  Esther’s 
eyes  as  she  read,  how  she  wished  that  she  had  known 
of  his  danger,  and  could  have  flown  to  his  side.  Alas ! 
little  was  she  aware  of  the  change  in  her  lover’s  affec¬ 
tions.  He  had  indeed  been  sick,  and  to  the  kindness 
of  others  he  had  perhaps  been  indebted  for  his  life.  He 
had  learnt  to  think  less  of  Esther,  and  more  of  her  who 
had  tended  him  with  such  constant  care.  New  scenes, 
as  Mrs.  Alton  said,  had  colored  his  mind — new  friend¬ 
ships  had  struck  their  roots  into  his  heart,  insensibly 
pushing  out  the  old  occupants  of  the  soil.  He  no  longer 
thought  hourly  of  Esther.  He  had  begun  to  dream  of 
another  face  than  hers.  There  was  a  new  voice  sweeter 
to  him  than  that  of  his  affianced  bride.  Gradually  his 
letters  to  her  became  less  frequent  and  more  formal. 
Miss  Marlowe  at  length  could  shut  her  eyes  no  longer 
to  the  coldness  of  his  language.  Perhaps  she  noticed  it 
in  her  reply — perhaps  she  suffered  in  silence.  Wc 
willingly  draw  a  veil  over  the  sad  story.  It  soon  came 
to  be  known  that  the  long  engagement  betwixt  Doctor 
Duval  and  Miss  Marlowe  was  at  an  end.  How  the 
rumor  became  public  no  one  knew,  for  the  lady  herself 
never  alluded  to  such  a  thing;  but  there  needed  no 
other  confirmation  to  it  beyond  the  pale,  dejected  air 
and  hollow  cough  of  the  suffering  victim. 

“Poor  Miss  Marlowe,”  said  Charles  Irvine  to  his 
aunt,  “she  is  failing  fast  Consumption,  they  say,  has 
fastened  his  tooth  of  poison  on  her  vitals,  but  alas !  I 
fear  a  broken-heart  would  be  the  better  name  for  her 
disease.” 

“  I  fear  so  too,”  said  Mrs.  Alton,  “  do  you  recollect 
our  conversation  some  eighteen  months  ago  on  Esther 
and  Doctor  Duval  1” 


“  I  do,”  said  Irvine,  “  and  I  confess  I  am  now  a 
convert  to  your  opinion.” 

While  this  very  conversation  was  transpiring,  the 
object  of  it  was  sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  propped  up  by 
pillows,  in  the  last  stage  of  her  fell  disease.  Every  few 
minutes  a  racking  cough  would  seize  her  frame.  Her 
eye  was  sunken,  her  voice  was  feeble,  her  cheek  burned 
with  the  fitful  hectic  of  consumption.  Her  mother  and 
sister  sat  with  tearful  eyes  gazing  on  the  invalid.  A 
servant  entered  the  room  bringing  a  phial  which  she 
laid  on  the  little  stand  before  the  sufferer.  Her  mother, 
with  a  trembling  hand,  took  up  the  phial,  and  unrolling 
it  from  the  envelope,  turned  away  to  prepare  the  potion 
for  her  daughter.  The  newspaper,  in  which  the  phial 
had  been  wrapped,  still  lay  on  the  stand.  A  word  in 
the  tom  envelope  attracted  the  attention  of  the  sufferer, 
and  she  took  it  up.  She  had  scarcely  ran  her  eye  over 
the  paragraph  which  first  attracted  her  notice,  when 
a  faint  shriek  burst  from  her  lips,  the  paper  dropped 
from  her  nerveless  grasp,  and  she  fell  back  apparently 
in  a  fainting  fit  The  mother  let  fall  the  phial,  and 
sprang  to  her  daughter’s  side.  Alas !  it  was  only  to 
grasp  the  hand  of  the  dead. 

The  paper  which  had  fallen  from  the  grasp  of  the 
invalid  was  picked  up.  It  contained  the  following 
announcement,  under  the  head  of  marriages : — 

On  Sunday,  the  23d  inst.  by  the  Rev.  James  Atwood, 
Doctor  Horace  Duval,  to  Miss  Mary  Estelle,  daughter  of 
John  Estelle,  Esq.  all  of  this«place. 

This  fatal  paragraph  had  driven  the  last  barb  into  the 
already  bleeding  heart  of  Esther  Marlowe.  She  died  a 
victim  to  the  perfidy  of  her  lover. 


THE  LOST  CHILD. 

BY  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

I  wandered  down  a  sunny  glade 
And  ever  mused,  my  love,  of  thee ; 

My  thoughts,  like  little  children,  played, 

As  gaily  and  as  guilelessly. 

If  any  chanced  to  go  astray. 

Moaning  in  fear  of  coming  harms, 

Hope  brought  the  wanderer  back  alway, 
Safe  nestled  in  her  snowy  arms. 

From  that  soft  nest  the  happy  one 
Looked  up  at  me  and  calmly  smiled ; 

Its  hair  shone  golden  in  the  sun, 

And  made  it  seem  a  heavenly  child. 

Dear  Hope’s  blue  eyes  smiled  mildly  down, 
And  blest  it  with  a  love  so  deep. 

That,  like  a  nursling  of  her  own. 

It  clasped  her  neck  and  fell  asleep. 
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THE  POLISH  OFFICER. 

BT  J.  THORBTOIf. 

It  was  a  stained  and  time-worn  manuscript  which 
my  friend  brought  out  from  his  scrutoire.  We  drew 
our  chairs  closer  to  the  fire,  when  he  opened  the  manu¬ 
script  and  read. 

It  was  in  the  ever  memorable  and  valiant  attempt  that 
Poland  made  to  maintain  its  independence  against  a 
tyranpy  which  raised  in  the  heart  of  every  honest  Pole, 
an  indignant  feeling  toward  his  oppressors,  and  caused 
rebellion  to  rankle  in  his  bosom  and  seek  redress — it  is 
of  that  period  I  am  now  writing  when  man,  rising  from 
his  bed  of  rest,  feels  himself  still  laboring  under  a  burden 
too  grievous  to  be  borne.  Before  I  proceed  farther,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  my  boyish 
days. 

When  it  was  thought  fit  by  a  kind  and  indulgent 
parent,  that  my  mind  could  bear  the  study  of  a  boarding- 
school,  I  was  sent  from  home,  at  a  distance  of  ninety 
miles,  where,  from  my  first  introduction,  I  found  an 
acquaintance  with  a  fellow-boarder,  and  there  soon  ap¬ 
peared  that  congeniality  of  feeling  and  sentiment  which 
promised  to  ensure  us  mutual  happiness  and  comfort — 
we  may  well  say  “  We  lived  and  loved  together”  I 
never  kept  a  secret  from  him  but  once ,  and  he  was  the 
same  as  true  and  just  to  me.  Time  flies  and  discovers 
secrets.  I  had  now  completed  my  nineteenth  year,  and 
as  revolts  were  daily  occurring  against  Russian  tyranny, 
and  my  father  suffering  under  it  personally,  he  procured 
me  a  commission  to  join  the  regiment  immediately,  which 
was  then  lying  at  Warsaw.  I  was  forced  to  go  and  leave 
my  old  companion,  and  one  with  whom,  when  the  daily 
duties  were  ended,  I  spent  many  moments ;  she  whom  I 
cherished  at  my  heart  with  a  bosom  full  of  doubts,  and 
hopes,  and  fears.  I  now  revealed  to  her  my  ardent 
love,  and  found  I  was  only  echoing  her  own  sentiments 
regarding  myself,  for  me,  and  me  only,  she  said  she  loved 
and  lived. 

On  my  return  home  to  my  companion,  I  told  him  of 
the  only  secret  I  had  ever  retained ;  and  having  paid 
great  attention  to  my.  relation,  he  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears.  I  was  surprised  at  this  strange  conduct,  but  soon 
found  out  the  cause  from  his  incoherent  expressions.  I 
was  agonized  to  see  my  companion  suffering  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  so  painful — he,  who  when  I  was  a  youth,  a 
stranger,  and  far  from  home,  became  to  me  a  brother 
and  a  friend.  I  hastened  to  Annette,  and  told  her  of 
this  strange  affair,  when  she,  with  that  prompt  alacrity 
which  is  characteristic  of  our  Polish  ladies,  particularly 
in  such  affairs,  complied  with  my  earnest  entreaties  (and 
to  prevent  the  addresses  of  Nowistchy  in  my  absence) 


consented,  with  the  permission  of  h$r  parents,  to  become 
my  wife. 

On  my  return  home,  I  found  my  companion  still  in 
the  same  excited  state  as  I  had  left  him.  I  gave  him  a 
slight  hint  of  what  had  happened,  which  he  seemed 
perfectly  to  understand.  He  in  a  few  minutes  aroused 
himself  from  the  stupor  and  summoned  up  resolution  to 
inquire  when  I  should  leave.  I  told  him  on  the  morrow. 
He  said,  “  I  shall  accompany  you  to  whatever  place  or 
in  whatever  circumstances  you  may  be.” 

“  Oh,  Annette !  Farewell  at  last  must  come.  Adieu ! 
may  Heaven  guard  and  protect  you  !  Farewell — Fare¬ 
well  !”  Those  who  have  really  loved  almost  to  idolatry, 
can  only  picture  the  feelings  at  our  separation.  We 
proceeded  in  silence,  each  buried  in  his  own  respective 
meditations.  Nowistchy  on  a  sudden  exclaimed, 

« Should  Fate  decree  no  return  to  your  Annette,  I 
will  be  to  her  a  friend,  a  brother,  or  a  husband to  which 
I  cordially  assented, -after  which  conversation  he  appeared 
to  resume  his  former  wonted  cheerfulness.  Oh !  Annette, 
behold  me  duly  exercised  in  warlike  duties,  preparing 
for  an  engagement,  perhaps  never  more  to  see  you.  The 
Russians  are  advancing.  It  was  midnight,  and  now  and 
then  the  distant  peal  of  cannon  could  be  heard  rolling 
through  the  silence  of  the  night;  louder  grew  the  sounds, 
and  louder,  till  at  last  the  warlike  peal  “  to  arms,”  roused 
us  from  our  suspense.  I  recommended  myself  to  God 
with  a  short  and  earnest  prayer  for  my  wife. 

I  was  now  -prepared  to  meet  the  enemy.  I  sought 
Nowistchy,  and  found  him  in  a  deep  thought;  quite 
unconscious  of  what  was  passing  around  till  I  aroused 
him  from  his  stupor.  We  embraced  each  other,  and 
again  repeated  the  promise  respecting  Annette.  .Now 
roars  the  cannon,  and  louder  yet — “  yea  louder  than  the 
bolts  of  heaven” — all  confusion,  man  falls  upon  man. 
Oh,  war !  thou  ignis  faiuus ,  that  drives  desolation  to 
the  door  of  the  rich,  destruction  and  despair  to  that  of 
the  poor.  The  combat  thickens,  and  fighting  for  our 
independence,  with  bravery  doubly  armed  by  a  good 
cause,  this  engagement  was  declared  in  our  favor. 

The  conflict  over,  I  sought  my  companion,  and  found 
him  partly  covered  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  but 
breathing ;  having  carried  him  with  all  speed  to  the 
hospital,  the  surgeon  found  he  had  only  swooned  from 
loss  of  blood,  and  had  received  no  mortal  injury ;  and 
after  due  attention  and  some  restoratives  he  soon  reco¬ 
vered.  Immediately  after  the  engagement,  I  was  ordered 
to  a  distant  part  of  Poland,  where  the  Russians  had  been 
committing  their  horrible  deeds  of  war.  Nowistchy, 
being  on  the  sick  list  was  forced  to  remain ;  we  were 
for  the  first  time  parted  from  our  youth,  and  having 
embraced  me  and  thanked  me  for  his  preservation  of 
life,  he  once  more  repeated  the  promise,  of  “  remember¬ 
ing  Annette.” 

I  had  been  now  marching  from  place  to  place,  and 
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could  receive  no  news  respecting  her,  nor  yet  of  No- 
wistchy.  I  had  seized  every  opportunity  from  the  bustle 
of  war,  and  written  several  times,  but  received  no  an¬ 
swer;  at  last  one  ray  of  hope  beamed,  and  yet  disap¬ 
pointment  was  still  greater,  for  by  frequent  marches  and 
removals  from  place  to  place,  we  had  to  pass  her  native 
village.  I  sought  her  home.  Imagine  me,  buoyed  up 
with  all  the  hopes  of  once  again  seeing  my  wife — my 
all.  With  sensations  which  tongue  cannot  express,  I 
found  the  house  uninhabited,  and  on  inquiry  learned 
that  the  mother  was  dead,  and  the  daughter  gone,  no 
one  could  tell  where. 

To  proceed — our  struggle  was  near  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  one  bold  attempt  must  be  made ;  it  was  done, 
but  ah !  how  fruitlessly.  I  had  been  ordered  to  command 
the  advance  guard,  and  having  met  a  company  of  Rus¬ 
sians,  determined  to  give  them  battle,  though  evidently 
far  inferior  in  point  of  numbers.  We  advanced,  and — 
oh,  God!  what  can  equal  my  feelings — my  surprise — 
to  see  ray  old  companion,  my  former  friend,  now  my 
present  foe.  I  stood  amazed — confused  ;  I  attempted  to 
mention  his  name.  No ;  my  tongue  refused  its  utterance, 
and  I  know  not  how  long  I  might  have  remained,  had 
not  a  discharge  from  the  enemy  caused  me  to  recover 
my  self-possession. 

We  fought,  but  were  at  last  overcome,  and  I  and  my 
brave  associates  were  made  prisoners.  I  had  even  at 
this  time  one  ray  of  hope — perhaps  I  might  hear  from 
him  of  my  Annette ;  but  no ;  when  I  was  taken,  to  my 
exceeding  astonishment,  by  his  excess  orders,  I  was 
cast  into  prison,  to  be  sent  to  Russia  as  a  captive. 

It  was  over,  and  Poland  lost  that  independence,  how¬ 
ever  small.  And  I  was  compelled  to  join  as  a  private 
in  the  Russian  ranks,  to  my  great  surprise,  under  the 
command  of  ray  former  friend,  now  my  deadliest  foe. 
The  first  opportunity  that  occurred,  I  intended  speaking 
to  him  (fully  relying  on  our  former  friendship)  of  my 
Annette;  but,  alas!  the  last  ray  of  hope  was  banished 
from  me.  I  soon  found  out  my  mistake ;  I  was  accused 
with  insolence  to  my  superior  officer,  and  was  sentenced 
to  three  month’s  close  confinement.  This  conduct  almost 
drove  me  mad ;  what  could  have  induced  him  to  act  so  1 

This  change  in  my  situation  I  could  not  endure. 
Ingratitude  from  one  whom  I  loved  as  a  brother,  and 
anxiety  for  my  wife,  determined  me  to  commit  some 
deed  which  might  terminate  my  miserable  existence. 
Chance  soon  favored  me ;  being  on  duty  as  sentinel,  I 
had  been  deeply  engrossed  with  such  schemes,  and  I 

was  startled  by  hearing  the  voice  of  Captain  N - y, 

and  not  observing  him,  I  did  not  give  that  salute  which  is 
customary  for  a  superior  officer  to  repeive ;  I  was  ordered 
to  appear  before  a  court-martial  for  insolence  and  neglect 
of  duty  ;  and  being  once  tried  foT  the  same  oflcnce  pre¬ 
viously,  I  now  was  sentenced  to  6even  year’s  transpor¬ 
tation.  I  now  gave  up  all  hopes  of  my  Annette. 


The  Overseer  of  convicts  was  a  mild,  good  man — one 
that  we  do  not  commonly  find  in  that  capacity — and  to 
him  I  told  my  misfortunes.  After  three  year’s  suffer¬ 
ance,  by  his  testimony  of  good  conduct,  my  sentence 
was  mitigated,  and  I  was  ordered  to  return  to  my  former 
situation  in  the  ranks.  I  was  already  worn  down  with 
anxiety,  fatigue  and  hardships,  until  I  could  no  longer 
endure  the  labor,  and  a  fever  followed.  After  a  long 
illness,  and  through  the  kind  attention  of  the  matron,  I 
became  convalescent.  I  was  allowed  the  privilege  of 
walking  in  the  gardens  (which  are  very  large)  attached 
to  the  infirmary. 

Frequently,  at  my  entrance  into  these  gardens,  I  ob¬ 
served  a  female  closely  wrapped  up,  whose  features  I 
could  never  discern,  and  who  always  seemed  to  avoid 
me.  Curiosity  made  me  inquire  who  she  was ;  when  I 

was  informed  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Captain  N - . 

I  could  have  spoken  to  her ;  but  no— one  more  breach 
of  duty  and  I  should  be  lost  to  all  chance  of  ever  seeing 
her  whom  I  could  not  banish  from  my  mind.  I  made 
inquiries  of  the  matron,  to  whom  I  had  formerly  told  my 
misfortunes.  She  said  the  lady  was  Captain  Nowistchy’s 
wife,  that  he  was  very  unkind  to  her,  and  was  very 
careful  that  she  should  not  go  out  without  him,  and 
appeared  always  to  keep  her  confined.  A  thought  cros¬ 
sed  my  mind — was  this  my  Annette  1  but  no ;  I  endea¬ 
vored  to  suppress  it,  but  could  not ;  night  and  day  I  had 
her  image  before  mine  eyes,  yet  I  could  not  banish  the 
thought.  “  For  while  there ’s  life  there ’s  hope ;”  yet  how 
could  I  expect  ever  to  see  her  to  whom  I  had  so  often 
written,  and  never  received  an  answer? 

One  day,  whilst  deeply  absorbed  in  thought,  I  ex¬ 
tended  my  usual  limits,  and  did  not  observe  what  was 
passing  about  until  I  came  in  contact  with  my  captain’s 
wife,  when — God  !  who  can  paint  my  feelings,  who 
can  describe  my  sensations,  when  I  now  recognized  my 
Annette — my  long  lost  wife ;  6he  as  soon  knew  me  and 
fainted  in  my  arms.  I  called  for  assistance,  and  was 
immediately  answered  by  my  Captain,  who  had  me 
instantly  confined,  when,  after  a  few  days,  I  was  to  be 
again  tried  by  a  court-martial,  for  insulting  his  wife.  I 
could  not,  during  my  trial,  get  liberty  to  explain ;  and 
was  accordingly  sentenced  to  perpetual  banishment. 
Before  my  departure  for  Siberia,  I  obtained  materials 
for  writing,  and  soon  made  a  full  statement  of  facts  and 
had  them  conveyed  to  the  Colonel  of  the  Regiment, 
who,  after,  perusing  it,  came  to  my  condemned  cell,  and 
questioned  me  very  strictly.  He  was  a  man  of  honor, 
and  soon  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  into  the  affair, 
and  submitted  them  to  the  Emperor,  who,  having  disco¬ 
vered  the  truth,  transferred  the  sentence  on  my  old 
school-fellow ;  who,  before  his  going  into  exile,  declared 
that  it  was  through  him  I  suffered  all  these  misfortunes ; 
that  after  he  and  I  first  separated,  he  sent  for  Annette,  to 
whom  he  made  it  appear  I  was  killed  in  an  engagement, 
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and  to  prevent  the  opportunity  of  our  meeting,  he  deserted 
his  native  country.  Fate  still  decreed  that  he  should  not 
pass  in  the  ease  and  luxury  of  a  quiet  mind,  for  he  seemed 
as  if  he  had  been  haunted  by  me  more  like  an  evil  genius 
than  a  human  being,  to  remedy  which  he  planned  all 
those  ills,  and  endeavored  to  have  me  banished  the  king¬ 
dom. 

The  Emperor,  after  due  deliberation,  restored  me  my 
long  lost  wife ;  and,  as  a  recompence  for  my  misfortunes, 
he  lias  returned  me  to  my  native  land,  with  a  sufficient 
annuity  to  spend  my  days  in  ease  and  happiness,  which 
we  now  enjoy,  and  of  which  we  have  been  so  long  de¬ 
prived.  Never  does  night  unfold  its  sable  curtains,  but 
our  hearty  orisons  are  poured  forth  for  health  and  hap¬ 
piness  for  him  who  has  been  so  kind,  and  our  humble 
thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all  Goo<L 


THE  ICE  BERG. 

BY  M.  RUSSELL  THAYER. 

Look  out!  Look  out!  and  see 
A  castle  on  the  deep ; 

A  floating  castle  high  and  strong, 

With  buttress  huge  and  bastion  steep. 

No  warder  treads  its  silent  tower. 

No  guard  keeps  watch  below ; 

No  voice  within  its  lofty  halls, 

Save  the  Ocean’s  ceaseless  flow. 

Its  walls  are  high,  its  walls  are  strong. 

While  arch  on  arch  lies  piled  on  high ; 

Its  awful  gate  is  open  flung, 

But  no  victor  draweth  nigh !  ^  ^ 

No  trumpet  shakes  its  vaulted  roof, 

No  banner  to  the  breeze  is  flung ; 

No  prancing  steeds  within  its  court, 

No  steel-clad  men  its  aisles  among. 

No  minstrel’s  harp  beneath  the  tower 
Breathes  forth  its  wild  and  plaintive  notes; 

No  minstrel’s  voice  upon  the  air 
In  soft  and  varied  numbers  floats. 

No  clambering  vines  steal  o’er  the  tower, 

Or  wreath  their  arms  around  its  walls ; 

The  sea-weed  clings  unto  its  base, 

And  from  each  arch  in  clusters  falls. 

No  eagle  buildeth  here  his  nest, 

And  plumes  his  wings  for  distant  shores ; 

The  sea-bird  screameth  ’round  its  base, 

Then  high  above  its  ramparts  soars. 

No  mortal  reared  its  giant  walls 
Above  the  deep  and  rolling  tide ; 

No  cunning  builder  laid  its  stones 
Or  reared  its  portals  huge  and  wide. 


By  fairy  hands  its  towers  were  raised 
From  out  the  cold  and  sluggish  tide, 

And  voiceless  forms  their  revels  kept 
Within  its  chambers  cold  and  wide. 

The  flashing  light  of  polar  skies 
For  ages  on  its  grandeur  gleamed ; 

In  silence  on  its  pillars  fell, 

And  through  its  gothic  casements  streamed. 

A  thousand  days,  a  thousand  years 
In  cold  sublimity  it  stood ; 

A  thousand  storms  its  turrets  shook. 

And  lashed  its  base  in  angry  mood. 

’Till  from  the  silent  frozen  zone. 

The  endless  winter  of  the  north; 

A  fairy  fabric,  vast  and  rude, 

It  broke  its  way  and  floated  forth! 

And  still  as  e’er,  it  saileth  on, 

A  silver  castle  on  the  sea; 

No  landmark  marks  its  onward  course 
As  o’er  the  waves  it  saileth  free. 

In  tropic  climes  its  turrets  rise 
As  fair  as  ’neath  the  arctic  sky, 

And  fragrant  winds  around  it  play, 

And  through  its  ruined  arches  sigh. 

Oh,  we  unto  the  hapless  ship 

That  in  its  swift  and  gallant  flight ; 

The  castle  of  the  ocean  met, 

In  the  still  and  voiceless  night ! 

No  warning  broke  from  out  its  walls, 

No  beacon  irom  its  portals  shone; 

The  struggling  ship  with  terror  reeled. 

Then  plunged  and  sank  in  depths  unknown ! 

The  ’ll  dream  no  more  T  They  ’ll  dream  no  more 
Of  singing  lark  and  woodbine  bower; 

In  sea-green  caves  they  slumber  now 
To  wake,  to  weep,  to  dream  no  more! 


IT  IS  A  BEAUTEOUS  EVENING. 

BY  WORDBWORTn. 

It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free; 

The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  nun 
Breathless  with  adoration ;  the  broad  sun 
Is  sinking  down  in  its  tranquillity; 

The  gentleness  of  heaven  is  on  the  sea ; 

Listen ! — the  mighty  Being  is  awake, 

And  doth  with  his  eternal  motion  make 
A  sound  like  thunder— everlastingly. 

Dear  child!  dear  girl!  that  walkest  with  me  here. 
If  thou  appear’Bt  untouch’d  by  solemn  thought, 
Thy  nature  is  not,  therefore,  less  divine ; 

Thou  liest  in  Abraham’s  bosom  all  the  year. 

And  worship’st  at  the  temple’s  inner  shrine, 

God  being  with  thee  when  we  know  it  not. 
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“  His  harmless  life 

Does  with  substantial  blessedness  abound 
And  the  soft  wings  of  peace  cover  him  round.” 

Cowley. 


CHAPTER  I.. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  that  there 
dwelt  at  the  village  of  Cheshunt,  in  the  county  of  Herts, 
two  families,  both  revered  and  loved  by  their  neighbors, 
although  they  each  differed  in  political  opinions  from 
the  other.  At  the  head  of  the  first  of  these  families  was 
Sir  Frederick  Davison.  He  had  been,  from  habit  and 
from  conviction,  attached  to  the  good  old  cause  of  the 
monarchy,”  which  he  had  defended  with  his  sword  both 
at  Durham  and  Worcester.  His  loyalty  was  more  like 
fanaticism,  than  the  mere  result  of  reason,  or  of  well- 
regulated  feeling.  He  was  as  full  of  frankness,  as  of 
honor  and  of  truth.  He  had,  when  our  story  commences, 
been  long  separated,  by  death,  from  a  wife  whom  he  had 
adored,  and  now  all  his  affections  and  all  his  tenderness 
were  centered  in  his  daughter. 

Brought  up  with  the  most  constant  care,  and  guarded 
by  the  most  unceasing  solicitude,  Clara  had  become  a 
most  worthy  object  of  the  pride  and  parental  love  of  the 
old  cavalier.  Regarding  her  merely  on  account  of  her 
beauty,  she  might  be  said  to  be  perfection  itself ;  and  as 
respects  her  mind,  her  talents,  and  her  education,  she 
was  amongst  the  most  accomplished  ladies  of  the  time. 
Her  imagination  was  lively  and  active,  her  conversation 
always  as  full  of  charms  as  it  was  of  genuine  poetry  ; 
for  she  was  deeply  read  in  the  old  bard  Chaucer,  in  the 
elegant  poet  Spenser,  and  in  the  immortal  author  Shak- 
speare.  But  a  time  came  when  her  mind  and  her  heart 
were  to  be  occupied  with  other  thoughts  than  those  of 
mere  study. 

The  gentleman  whose  desmesnes  adjoined  those  of 
Sir  Frederick  Davison,  was  a  Mr.  Clarke — and  of  him 
it  was  said  that  he  was  good-natured,  benevolent,,  but  a 
little  uncouth  in  his  manners.  He  had  been  only  an 
inhabitant  of  the  county  of  Hertford  since  the  year 
1680,  and  no  one  knew  anything  very  certain  either 
about  his  descent  or  his  past  life.  The  general  opinion, 
however,  was  that  he  must  have  been  -a  man  of  some 
weight  and  celebrity  amongst  the  Roundheads.  There 
was,  too,  it  was  said,  at  times,  something  curious  in  his 
demeanor,  which  was  in  direct  contrast  to  the  simple 
and  tranquil  manners  of  a  country  gentleman.  Perfectly 
indifferent  to  all  that  was  passing  in  the  luxurious  court 
of  the  then  existing  monarch,  he  passed  his  life  in  the 
most  perfect  tranquillity,  with  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and 
his  only  son,  exclusively  occupied  with  the  amusements 
of  hunting  and  fishing,  or  the  occupations  of  agriculture. 
Never,  in  their  many  associations  together,  as  neighbors, 
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had  he  voluntarily  trenched  upon  the  dangerous  ground 
of  politics.  In  case  that  they  were  referred  to,  he,  som¬ 
bre  and  silent  listened  to  the  discussion,  and  never 
attempted  to  take  any  part  in  it.  The  most  constant 
prayers  that  were  made  to  him,  joined  even  with  the 
consciousness  of  the  danger  to  ‘which  he  exposed  him¬ 
self  at  that  epoch  of  monarchical  re-action,  could  never 
induce  him  either  to  drink  the  King’s  health,  or  to  take 
part  in  the  maledictions  with  which  Sir  Frederick 
Davison  covered  the  memory  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  If 
it  happened,  as  it  sometimes  did,  that  he  was  too 
urgently  pressed  upon  both  points,  he  replied  with  a 
melancholy  dignity,  that  although  he  felt  hatred  against 
no  one  in  the  world,  yet  he  could  not  pray  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  Stuarts ;  and  as  to  “  the  Protector,”  so 
far  from  joining  with  his  enemies  to  curse,  he  prayed 
that  Heaven  might,  for  the  sake  of  his  greatness,  his 
genius,  and  his  love  for  England,  pardon  him  the  faults 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  and  the  errors  into  which 
he  had  fallen. 

The  son  of  Mr.  Clark,  Richard,  imitated  his  father,  in 
the  veneration  be  always  entertained  for  the  memory  of 
Oliver  Cromwell ;  but  this  veneration  was  nourished  in 
secret.  It  had  in  it  something  of  the  solemnity  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and  he  could  not  bear  to  expose  it  to  the  vulgar 
and  the  profane.  Richard  was  not  more  than  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  ;,but  the  fire  inherent  to  his  youth  was 
tempered  by  a  wisdom  that  appeared  to  be  almost  preco¬ 
cious.  Already  had  he  been  in  love  with  Clara,  and 
that  love  did  not  trouble  the  calm  and  tranquil  progress 
of  his  life ;  but  eventsnoon  arose  that  made  him  pay  to 
that  passion  the  unavoidable  tribute  of  agony  that  it 
always  exacts.  A  marked  coldness  grew  up  between 
Sir  Frederick  Davison  and  his  old  neighbor,  and  the 
two  lovers  could  then  only  see  one  another  but  in  secret 
or  by  chance — with  scarcely  time  to  exchange  a  vow  of 
affection,  or  manifest  a  passing  mark  of  old  feelings. 
The  restraint  that  they  were  compelled  to  impose  upon 
themselves  was  increased  by  the  arrival  at  the  house  of 
the  Colonel  of  a  Royalist,  named  Sir  Charles  Luttrell, 
and  who  was  en  route  through  the  county  of  Hertford, 
on  a  secret  mission  from  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

Sir  Charles  Luttrell,  was  at  the  same  time,  bold,' 
insinuating,  tricky  and  courageous.  He  soon  won  the 
entire  confidence  of  Sir  Frederick,  who,  like  all  other 
enthusiastic  men,  had  in  his  nature  an  immense  fund 
of  credulity,  and  was  never  capable  of  distinguishing 
between  cunning  and  sincerity ;  between  that  which  is 
true  and  that  which  is  merely  assumed.  The  newcomer 
so  often  and  so  complacently  tossed  off  bumpers  “  to 
the  health  of  his  Majesty  Charles  the  Second,”  “the 
glory  of  his  reign,”  “to  the  continuation  and  solidity 
of  his  dynasty,”  and  he  flattered  the  prejudices  of  the 
old  cavalier  with  so  indefatigable  an  adulation,  that  he 
completely  won  the  good  man’s  heart,  who,  one  evening 
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after  indulging  in  libations  that  were  too  abundant,  pro¬ 
mised  him,  on  his  word  of  honor,  the  hand  of  Clara. 

“  There  are  more  words  than  one  to  be  said  to  that,” 
was  murmured  in  his  ear  by  a  low  voice. 

The  Colonel,  as  much  surprised  as  he  was  irritated, 
turned  round  to  the  side  from  which  he  thought  he  heard 
these  words  uttered,  but  he  only  saw  behind  his  arm¬ 
chair  the  moveless  face  of  his  old  servant,  John.  Now, 
though  this  domestic  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
privileges  that  attach  to  an  old,  devoted,  long-tried  faithful 
servant,  still  it  never  for  an  instant  entered  into  the  mind 
of  Sir  Frederick  that  the  audacious  interruption  could 
have  come  from  him. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  next  rooming,  when  the  Baronet  recalled  to 
mind  the  imprudent  promise  that  he  had  given,  he 
experienced  an  involuntary  sinking  of  the  heart;  for, 
although  he  had  reared  his  daughter  in  those  absolute 
ideas  of  obedience  that  made  him  complete  master  of 
her  will,  still  he  could  not  but  admit  to  himself,  that  he 
was  conscious  of  the  mutual  affection  entertained  by 
•Clara  and  Richard  Clark  for  each  other.  Yet  he  had 
no  idea  that  their  feelings  had  deepened  into  a  profound 
passion — besides,  his  word  of  honor  was  pledged,  and. 
for  a  man  like  him,  an  inevitable  engagement  had  been 
entered  into,  of  which  no  consideration  could  prevent 
the  accomplishment. 

Filled  with  these  thoughts,  he  sought  out  Clara,  and 
found  her  seated  in  the  garden  beneath  a  little  bower 
that  was  raised  as  a  boundary*mark  between  the  two 
adjoining  estates.  Who  could  picture  her  affright  and 
despair  when  the  Baronet  apprised  her  of  liis  projects 
with  regard  to  her.  Clara  remained  for  a  few  moments 
utterly  dumb — quite  unable  to  move — and  then — grasp¬ 
ing  the  hands  of  the  old  man,  she  said, 

“  Ah !  let  me  but  think  that  this  is  only  a  terrible 
trial  to  which  you  would  expose,  and  thereby  test,  my 
filial  obedience.  Never — oh  !  no — never  could  you 
think  of  binding  up  the  destiny  of  your  only  child, 
with  that  of  a  man  she  could  not  love.  And  then, 
father,  you  know  well— very  well,  that  I  do  not  love 
Sir  Charles.  My  heart  belongs  to  Richard  Clark,  and 
neveT  can  be  transferred  to  another.  Besides,  who  is 
this  man  that  you  have  chosen  as  my  husband?  You 
scarcely  know  him — you  never  he^rd  of  him.  He  pre¬ 
sents  himself  in  your  house  without  being  known  to 
you.  Two  months  ago  you  had  never  heard  of  him ; 
and  yet  an  instant  suffices  to  make  him  master  of  your 
confidence,  and  of  all  your  affections — and  you — you 
fling  into  his  arms  your  child,  your  poor  child  ;  you  do 
this  without  resolution,  without  fear — without  even  the 
certainty  that  you  may  not  bind  one  whose  life  is  pure 
as  her  blood  to  one,  who - 

“  Silence,  Clara ;  I  tell  .you  to  be  silent.  Remember , 


that  you  are  my  daughter,  and  that  to  my  will  you 
ought  always  to  be  obedient” 

“  Alas !  is  it  not  you  that  have  forgot  that  you  are  my 
father?  Force  me  not  to  this  marriage ;  I  ask — beseech 
you  on  my  knees.” 

Sir  Charles  tore  himself  away  from  Clara,  with  a 
look  in  which  an  attentive  observer  might  discover, 
perhaps,  as  much  of  compassion  as  of  severity.  Then 
•he  said  in  a  stem  tone  of  voice,  which  betrayed  how 
much  his  resolution  cost  to  himself — 

“  You  shall  obey  me,  Clara.” 

Hearing  these  words,  the  poor  girl  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  and  burst  into  tears ;  she  felt  that  there 
was  to  be  no  happiness  for  her  in  this  world,  and  she 
cried  out — 

“  Heaven  have  pity  on  me,  for  my  father  abandons 
me.” 

Sir  Frederick  became  pale  with  emotion ;  for  it  wss 
the  first  time  in  his  life  that  a  harsh  or  menacing  word 
disturbed  the  sweet  sentiment  of  cordial  feeling  that 
united  him  to  his  daughter.  Eighteen  years  had  passed 
over  their  affection,  and  had  clothed  it  with  a  character 
of  sanctity,  that  was  now,  perhaps,  about  to  disappear 
for  ever.  Sir  Frederick  felt  this ;  and  feeling  it,  he  was 
aboht  to  faint  to  the  earth.  He  hurried  out  of  her  sight, 
in  order  that  he  might  conquer  the  desire  that  he  expe¬ 
rienced  to  throw  his  arms  around  the  neck  of  Clara, 
and  to  say,  “  I  shall  be  peijured,  but  thou  must  be  made 
happy.” 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he  disappeared,  when  a  young 
man  burst  from  behind  a  clump  of  trees,  where  he  had 
kept  himself  concealed  during  this  discourse. 

“Weep  no  more,  Clara,”  he  exclaimed,  “you  shall 
never  be  the  wife  of  Sir  Charles  Luttrell.  There  remains 
one  way  of  preventing  it,  and  I  mean  to  employ  it.” 

Clara  raised  her  eyes  that  were  swimming  in  tears 
toward  her  lover,  and  contemplated  him  with  affright. 

“  That  is  that  you  would  kill  Sir  Charles  or  die  your¬ 
self!  Oh,  horrible! — a. duel!  But  no,  Richard;  for 
suppose  you  were  to  be  victorious  in  so  detestable  an 
affair,  still  your  very  victory  would  be  an  insurmountable 
barrier  between  us.” 

“  What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  What  is  to  be  done?” 
cried  Richard  Clark,  in  a  tone  of  the  bitterest  despair. 

“  Wait,”  said  a  voice  behind  them. 

The  two  young  persons  trembled,  and  at  the  same 
moment  turning  round,  they  beheld  before  them  the  old 
servant,  John — Sir  Frederick’s  man,  who  had  approached 
them  noiselessly,  and  had  listened  to  them  without  being 
himself  seen. 

There  are  words  which  at  times,  according  to  the 
accent  in  which  they  are  pronounced,  bring  conviction 
along  with  them.  The  firm  and  assured  tone  with 
which  John  had  utteied  the  single  word  “Wait,”  had 
deeply  struck  both  Richard  and  Clara.  They  never 
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thought  of  asking  how  an  obscure  servant  could  render 
of  no  avail  the  firm  will  of  the  Baronet,  or  how  such  as 
he  could  exercise  a  happy  influence  over  their  destiny ; 
but  they  clung  to  that  inexplicable  hope  thus  presented 
to  them,  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth,  and  all  the  credulity 
of  love. 

As  to  the  old  domestic,  eager  to  escape  from  questions 
that  he  either  wished  not,  or  would  not  answer,  he  with¬ 
drew,  and  as  he  was  about  to  ascend  the  steps  of  the 
hall-door,  he  saw  standing  and  leaning  on  the  railing, 
Sir  Charles  Luttrell.  The  latter  appeared  to  be  lost  in 
deep  thought.  The  harsh  and  sombre  countenance  of 
this  person,  his  eyes  black  and  deep  set  in  his  head,  his 
thick  beard,  his  long  hair  which  fell  with  more  art  than 
grace  upon  his  shoulders,  gave  to  his  appearance  some¬ 
thing  that  was  sinister  and  repulsive.  * 

John  stopped  upon  seeing  him  in  this  attitude,  and 
began  to  observe  him  with  an  astonishment  so  marked, 
and  an  attention  so  obstinate,  that  Sir  Charles  felt  him¬ 
self  put  out  of  countenance.  Ashamed,  however,  of  his 
emotion,  he  soon  resumed  his  sang  froid ,  drew  from 
his  pocket  five  or  six  guineas,  and  presented  them  to  the 
old  man  saying,  “  Take  these,  they  are  but  an  earnest 
of  the  large  present  I  mean  to  make  you  when  I  marry 
Miss  Davison.” 

John  stood  moveless  as  a  statue.  He  seemed  not  to 
have  heard  a  word.  His  looks  were  pertinaciously  fixed 
upon  the  hand  that  Sir  Charles  Luttrell  held  toward 
him.  He  grasped  the  hand  convulsively,  drew  it  near 
to  his  eyes,  and  then  dashing  it  away  from  him  with 
horror,  he  exclaimed — 

“Keep  your  gold.  I  do  not  sell  my  friendship  nor 
my  devotion.” 

CHAPTER  III. 

It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Lea,  and  at  the  extremity 
of  a  wide  park,  upon  the  property  of  Mr.  Clark,  that 
there  was  to  be  seen,  at  the  epoch  of  our  narrative,  a 
small  eminence,  whifh  in  its  site  was  extremely  pic¬ 
turesque,  because  from  its  summit  might  be  seen  the 
fertile  fields  that  stretched  for  many  a  mile  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  Mr.  Clark  had  a  particular  liking  for 
this  poetical  solitude,  and  scarcely  an  evening  passed 
away  in  which  he  was  not  to  be  found  there  with  his* 
son,  discoursing  upon  the  beauties  of  Nature,  and  the 
infinite  goodness  of  God.  What  a  noble,  calm,  and 
dignified  face  was  that  of  the  old  gentleman !  To  look 
at  him,  it  might  at  once  be  seen  in  his  tranquil  brow, 
that  he  was  destined  by  nature  for  that  life  of  retirement 
which  he  had  selected,  and  if  it  were  true  that  he  had 
ever  known  a  different  and  a  higher  fortune,  it  had 
caused  him  no  regret  to  be  parted  from  it. 

Richard  Clark  and  his  father  were  at  this  spot  one 
evening,  when  Sir  Frederick,  Clara,  8ir  Charles  Luttrell, 
and  the  old  man,  John,  appeared  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 


The  first  inclination  of  Sir  Frederick  Davison  was  to 
turn  back,  in  order  that  he  might  escape  an  interview 
that  could  not  but  be  disagreeable  to  both  parties.  A 
moment’s  reflection,  however,  showed  him  that  be  could 
not  do  this  without  being  guilty  of  great  impoliteness. 
He,  therefore  saluted  his  neighbors,  and  took  a  seat 
beside  them.  Need  we  say  that  Clara  had  no  objection 
to  follow  his  example  1 

John  remained  standing.  A  shade  of  doubt  passed 
across  his  face — but  after  a  moment’s  hesitation  it  tfras 
overcome.  He  fastened  a  searching  glance  upon  Sir 
Charles,  and  then  approaching  his  master,  he  said — 

“  Sir,  among  the  many  extraordinary  events  of  which 
in  my  long  course  of  life  I  have  been  a  witness,  there  is 
one  that  I  have  ever  religiously  preserved  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  some  day  tend  to  promote  the  ends  of 
justice.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  listen  to  it,  for  I 
have  now  the  proper  auditory  for  bearing  it.” 

The  master  of  John,  although  not  a  little  surprised  at 
this  demand,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  made, 
assented  as  much  from  curiosity  as  from  a  regard  for  his 
faithful  domestic.  Sir  Charles  alone  appeared  a  good 
deal  annoyed.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  whistled 
between  his  teeth  the  old  favorite  ai,r  of  the  cavaliers. 

After  the  reflection  of  a  few  moments,  John  spoke  as 
follows : —  t 

“It  was  in  the  year  1649,  when  the, trial  of  King 
Charles  took  place,  that  there  stood  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  a  small  tavern  that  was 
mu.ch  frequented  by  the  Roundheads.  In  that  place 
misery  alone  forced  me  to  hold  the  situation  of  a  waiter. 
Now,  upon  that  day,  that  should  ever  stand  accursed, 
the  30th  of  January,  two  men  all  of  a  sudden  burst  from 
the  crowd  that  surrounded  the  scaffold,  which  you  all 
know  was  erected  under  the  very  windows  of  the  palace, 
and  entered  into  the  tavern  where  I  was.  They  both 
wore  masks,  and  on  their  clothes  were  drops  of  that 
august  blood,  which  they  had  just  shed.  The  one,  a 
large  and  robust  man,  remained  at  first  silent  and  pen¬ 
sive,  and  then  seizing  the  tankard  that  I  had  placed 
before  him,  he  dashed  it  against  the  wall  opposite  to 
him,  and  in  doing  it  evinced  a  bitter  feeling  of  disgust 
— perhaps  of  remorse — that  man,  at  least  I  believe  so, 
was  no  other  than  Oliver  Cromwell.” 

“  It  is  an  infamous  lie,”  cried  Mr.  Clark,  while  fire 
flashed  from  his  eyes,  and  his  pale  forehead  was  wrinkled 
by  rage. 

“  I  may  be  deceived,  Sir,  and  indeed  what  I  do  say  of 
him  is  only  from  my  own  supposition,  for  I  never  saw 
that  person  again,  and  his  face  was  altogether  unseen  by 
me.  It  was  not  so,  however,  with  his  companion.  Less 
cautious  than  the  elder,  he  unclasped  his  mask  that  he 
might  breathe  the  more  freely.  I  could  scan  his  features 
well,  precisely,  completely — and  never — never  since  then 
cpuld  they  be  effaced  from  my  memory.  One  particular 
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circumstance,  too,  attracted  my  attention.  Little  expe¬ 
rienced,  doubtless,  in  the  horrid  office  of  a  headsman,  he 
had  wounded  himself  very  severely.  The  axe,  in  falling 
upon  the  head  of  the  King,  had  wounded  the  left  hand 
of  his  executioner.  What  shall  I  say  to  you  1  Providence 
had  so  willed  it,  that  I  should  meet  that  monster  once 
more,  and  that  my  eyes  should  be  able  to  penetrate  the 
new  mask  by  which  he  has  sought  to  conceal  not  only 
his  face,  but  his  very  life — that  under  the  appearance  of 
an  ardent  loyalist,  and  as  the  protegi  of  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  I  should  meet  again  the  assassin  of  Whitehall — 
the  executioner  of  the  King  of  England.  “You  grow 
pale,  Sir,,,  he  said,  turning  to  Sir  Charles  Luttrell,  “  and 
you  have  a  right  to  do  so— -for  the  man  who  shrunk  not 
at  the  commission  of  a  horrible  crime — he  who  became 
the  courtier  of  the  son,  after  he  had  been  the  murderer 
of  the  father— that  man  that  God  has  been  pleased  to 
mark  with  an  ineffable  brand,  in  order  that  sooner  or 
later  punishment  might  overtake,  that  man  is — yourself ; 
and  as  to  the  proof — ” 

John  flung  himself  upon  Sir  Charles,  who  was  petri¬ 
fied  with  horror  and  fear — he  seized  the  left  hand  of  the 
wretch,  and  pointing  to  a  long  scar,  which  seemed  almost 
to  divide  it,  he  exclaimed — 

“  Here  it  is  /” 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Takex  thus  completely  unawares,  struck  to  the  earth 
by  the  simple  words  of  the  old  servant,  which  came  upon 
him  as  the  echo  of  the  Divine  command,  Sir  Charles 
Lutttrell  lost  at  once  his  coolness  and  his  courage. 
Seeing  in  an  instant,  too,  that  a  strict  examination  into 
his  past  life  would  speedily  expose  the  dreadful  part 
he  ha»k  acted  in  1649,  this  man,  whose  real  name  was 
Stoup,  and  who  at  a  subsequent  period  was  Colonel  of 
a  Swiss  Regiment  in  France,  taking  advantage  of  the 
general  horror  and  astonishment  that  pervaded  the  com¬ 
pany,  fled  from  the  house  before  his  indignant  host 
thought  of  giving  orders  for  his  arrest. 

When  Sir  Frederick  had  recovered  a  little  from  the 
emotion  and  agitation,  consequent  on  the  preceding 
scene,  he  shook  hands  first  with  his  old  servant,  who 
had  saved  him  from  never-ceasing  misery,  and  then 
turning  to  his  old  neighbor,  he  exclaimed’ — 

“  My  word  is  now  secure.  I  have  had  a  terrible 
lesson — and  it  is  for  you  now  to  make  certain  the 
happiness  of  our  two  children.  I  impose  but  one 
condition — it  is  that  you  will  consent  to  drink  his 
Majesty’s  health.” 

“Oh!  do  consent,  Sir,”  said  the  poor  Clara  trem¬ 
bling. 

The  person  thus  addressed  turned  toward  his  son,  and 
observed — 

“  Do  you  speak,  Richard — what  ought  I  to  do  V9 

The  young  man  cast  a  look  of  affection  upon  his 


almost  affianced  bride— then  casting  his  eyes  to  the 
earth  for  a  moment,  he  replied — 

“  Father,  do  not  consent  to  do  any  such  thing.” 

The  Colonel  stamped  with  rage,  and  then  in  an  angry 
voice  exclaimed — 

“  What  means  this  ridiculous  puerile  obstinacy  1”  . 

“  It  proceeds  from  a  source  at  once  sacred  and  for  ever 
to  be  respected,”  was  the  reply  of  Mr.  Clark.  “A  son 
cannot,  without  being  guilty  of  a  crime,  declare  himself 
the  partisan  of  his  father’s  enemy.” 

Sir  Frederick  heard  these  words  with  astonishment, 
and  said,  “Then  who  and  what  are  you ?” 

“I  am  now  known,”  was  the  answer,  “merely  as 
Mister  Clark,  a  plain  country  gentleman;  but  a  few 
years  ago,  I  was  known  as — Richard  Cromwell.”* 

“  Oh !  now,  indeed,  I  understand  you,”  said  the  old 
Cavalier,  greatly  moved  at  this  aspect  of  modest  gran¬ 
deur,  and  at  the  sight  of  a  man  who  had  preferred 
mediocrity  to  power — repose  to  fame ;  and  who  had 
voluntarily  abandoned  the  pomp  of  Windsor  for  the 
solitary  vale  of  Cheshunt — “I  honor  the  pious  senti¬ 
ment  that  has  dictated  your  refusal — and  the  most 
zealous  servant  of  Charles  the  Second  accepts,  without 
hesitation  as  a  son-in-law,  the  grandson  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well/’  F. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  LOVE. 

How  warm  this  woodland  wild  recesses! 

Love  surely  hath  been  breathing  here. 

And  this  sweet  bed  of  heath,  my  dear! 

Swells  up,  then  sinks  with  fain  caress. 

As  if  to  have  you  yet  more  near. 

Eight  springs  have  flown,  since  last  I  lay 
On  sea-ward  Qnantock’s  heathy  hills. 

Where  quiet  sounds  from  hidden  rills 
Float  here  and  there,  like  things  astray, 

And  high  o’er  head  the  skylark  shrills. 

No  voice  as  yet  had  made  the  air 
Be  music  with  your  name;  j%t  why 
That  asking  look  ?  that  yearning  sigh  ? 

That  sense  of  promise  every  where  ? 

Beloved!  flew  your  spirit  by? 

As  when  a  mother  doth  explore 
The  rose-mark  on  her  long-lost  child, 

I  met,  I  loved  you,  maiden  mild! 

And  whom  I  long  had  loved  before — 

So  deeply  had  I  been  beguiled. 

You  stood  before  me  like  a  thought, 

A  dream  remember’d  in  a  dream. 

But  when  those  meek  eyes  first  did  seem 
To  tell  me,  Love  within  you  wrought — 

O  Greta,  dear  domestic  stream ! 

Had  not,  since  then,  Love’s  prompture  deep, 

Has  not  Love's  whisper  evermore 
Been  ceaseless,  as  thy  gentle  roar? 

Sole  voice,  when  other  voices  sleep, 

Dear  under-song  in  Clamour’s  hour. — Coleridge. 
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KATE  LLEWELLYN. 

BT  H.  6TMMS8. 

Situated  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  counties 
of  Wales,  Glyndervin  was  deservedly  admired  for  the 
splendor  of  its  mansion,  and  the  J>eauty  of  the  scenery 
by  which  it  was  surrounded.  Commanding  an  exten¬ 
sive  view  of  finely-grouped  mountains,  a  broad,  winding 
river,  and  rich  woodlands,  it  also  possessed  unequalled 
charms  in  the  luxuriance  of  its  shrubberies,  the  gaiety 
of  its  gardens,  and  the  endless  variety  of  graceful  trees, 
which  intermingled  their  varied  foliage  in  all  the  match¬ 
less  loveliness  of  nature.  The  house  was  of  the  Italian 
style  of  architecture,  adorned  with  numerous  terraces, 
bright  fountains,  costly  marbles,  and  all  the  tasteful 
decoration  peculiar  to  that  style. 

The  period  at  which  our  tale  commences  was  a  bright 
evening  in  the  May  of  18 — ,  when  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape  was  heightened  by  the  brilliant  glow  of  the 
setting  sun,  which  “  bathed  in  a  flood  of  light”  moun¬ 
tain,  valley,  wood,  and  water ;  and  the  rich  melodies  of 
the  songsters  of  the  wood,  as  they  warbled  forth  their 
evening  hymn,  charmed  the  ear,  and  added  fresh  beauties 
to  the  inanimate  objects.  It  was,  indeed,  a  scene  calcu¬ 
lated  to  inspire  all  those  who  looked  upon  it  with  feelings 
of  happiness,  such  as  are  derived  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  glories  of  nature,  and  which,  whether  clad  in  smiles 
or  frowns,  cannot  fail  to  elevate  the  mind  of  main,  and 
inspire  it  with  holy  admiration  and  sacred  thoughts. 

Joyous  as  nature  was  around  Glyndervin,  and  calcu¬ 
lated  as  it  was  to  fix  the  attention  of  all  within  her 
reach,  there  were  two  persons  seated  at  the  open  window 
of  the  mansion  who  seemed  unconscious  of  the  beauty 
by  which  they  were  surrounded.  A  settled  melancholy 
sat  upon  their  features,  and  their  eyes  were  directed 
upon  the  form  of  a  fair  girl,  who  lay  on  a  couch  between 
them.  The  elder  of  the  two  was  a  lady  of  perhaps  some 
fifty  years,  though  sorrow  and  care  had  stamped  upon 
her  fine  countenance  the  furrows  of  many  more  ;  and 
the  present  expression  of  grief  was  only  equalled  by  the 
settled  melancholy  of  the  lovely  girl,  who  with  herself 
was  watching  the  pale  face  of  the  fragile  being  beside 
them.  What  a  contrast  to  the  joy  and  beauty  of  the 
scene  without !  The  beauty  of  the  flowers,  that  filled 
the  room  with  their  sweetness,  the  melody  of  the  birds, 
all  were  unseen,  unheeded,  by  those  sad  watchere. 
Every  sense,  every  feeling,  seemed  concentrated  in  that 
form,  so  delicate,  so  fragile,  so  fair,  so  motionless,  you 
would  have  thought  it  the  spiritless  body  of  an  angel, 
did  not  the  bright  though  pensive  expression  that  lighted 
up  the  heaven-directed  face  show  that  a  spirit  that  owned 
more  of  heaven  than  earth  dwelt  there ;  nor  did  she  seem 
insensible  to  those  objects  which  her  companions  did 
not  heed :  for  the  bright  eyes  wandered  from  flower  to 


flower,  from  hill  to  dale,  and  a  tear  trembled  on  the 
lid :  an  offering,  perhaps,  to  those  past  days,  when  she, 
so  young,  and  bright,  and  joyous,  bounded  among  the 
flowers  with  the  butterflies,  and  made  the  woods  resound 
with  the  silver  tones  of  her  merry  voice — but  it  died  in 
its  beauty,  as  again  they  were  upturned  to>  the  blue  sky 
above,  with  a  smile  so  sweet,  so  lovely — oh !  it  was  too 
bright  for  earth ! 

The  cider  lady’s  sadness  seemed  to  lighten,  as  she 
whispered, 

“  Does  the  air  refresh  you,  dearest  V 9 

44  Yes,  dear  mother,  thank  you,”  was  the  only  answer. 

Soon  after,  they  wished  to  remove  her  from  the  chilli¬ 
ness  of  the  evening ;  but  that  fair  young  girl  prayed  to 
remain,  to  watch  the  dying  glories  of  the  King  of  Light; 
and  as  she  lay  upon  her  couch,  one  of  the  songsters  of 
the  wood  left  his  companions  in  the  grove,  and,  flying 
into  the  window,  stationed  himself  unabashed  upon  the 
ground,  and  pouring  forth  a  gush  of  melody,  soft  yet 
rich,  flew  gently  out  again,  and  perched  upon  the  win¬ 
dow  sill,  singing  still.  What  chord  did  the  young  bird 
strike  in  that  sad,  aching  heart  1  Why  was  that  fragile 
form  borne,  senseless,  away  in  her  mother’s  arms  1 

Three  years  before,  Kate  Llewellyn  had  entered  upon 
the  world  a  lovely,  bright,  and  joyous  girl ;  worshipped 
in  society  for  her  beauty  and  accomplishments ;  adored 
at  home  for  her  amiability,  her  gentleness,  her  goodness. 
The  idol  of  the  poor,  her  chief  delight  was  to  visit  their 
humble  dwellings,  and  relieve  with  a  generous  hand  and 
kind  voice  their  bodily  and  mental  cares ;  and  fully  was 
her  attention  repaid  by  the  welcome  that  ever  greeted 
her  appearance.  The  children  would  leave  their  play 
to  gain  a  smile  from  kind  Miss  Kate ;  and  not  one  of 
all  those  motley  groups  but  had  a  word  of  kindness,  or 
a  gentle  admonition,  or  some  inquiry,  from  that  dear 
Miss  Kate.  The  aged  blessed  her  as  she  passed ;  and 
by  old  and  young,  parents  and  children,  her  coming 
was  hailed  as  the  visit  of  a  ministering  angel.  Often 
by  the  bed  of  sickness  might  she,  the  worshipped  idol 
of  the  rich  and  great,  be  seen  soothing  the  miseries  of 
decaying  nature,  and  pouring  into  the  sick  man’s  car 
the  treasures  of  the  Book  of  Life.  And,  oh !  how  her 
rich  voice  grew  richer,  and  her  gentle  manner  more 
eager,  as  she  read  those  lines  she  herself  had  studied  so 
diligently. 

About  two  years  ago,  Kate’s  own  children,  her  adopted 
poor,  noticed  a  great  change  come  o’er  their  44  dear  young 
lady.”  The  joyous  smile  was  seen  more  seldom ;  her 
voice  had  lost  its  silver  laugh ;  a  shade  of  melancholy 
was  upon  her  face,  and  sometimes  even  a  tear  would 
glisten  in  her  soft  blue  eye.  Various  were  the  surmises 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  alteration.  None  could  tell  why 
it  should  be.  44  Perhaps  she  was  ill.”  44  Perhaps  one  of 
the  friends  she  loved  so  well  was  ill.”  44  Perhaps,”  said 
a  pretty  newly-married  girl,  44  perhaps  she  is  crossed  in 
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love.”  “But  no,”  said  another,  “that  cannot  be;  for 
who  would  not  be  too  proud  to  have  the  good  and 
beautiful  Miss  Kate?”  But  that  young  girl  was  not 
far  from  the  truth.  Kate  Llewellyn  had  bestowed  all 
the  ardor  and  affection  of  her  young  heart  on  one  who 
had  never  breathed  a  word  of  love  to  her.  A  young 
soldier,  whose  merits  bore  a  name  of  unblemished  honor, 
and  a  character  which  promised  to  rank  him  among  the 
great  ones  of  the  age ;  his  faults,  the  poverty  of  a  younger 
son.  But,  to  a  mind  such  as  Kate’s,  there  was  a  sym¬ 
pathy  in  this  high-born  spirit,  and  the  noble  bearing  of 
this  graceful  form,  which  bespoke  a  frank  and  open 
heart;  and  though  their  acquaintance  had  been  short, 
the  impression  of  this,  her  first  love,  was  lasting*.  She 
teltslfe  loved  her,  and  what  happiness  it  was,  when  a 
letter,  breathing  all  the  honor  of  his  high  principles,  and 
all  the  diffidence  of  his  unobtrusive  nature,  came  to  her 
mother,  craving  permission  to  address  her  daughter! 
But  how  great  the  trial  when,  the  first  excitement  over, 
her  mother  represented  to  her,  what  her  own  heart 
acknowledged  to  her  as  too  true,  the  madness  of  uniting 
herself  to  one  on  whom  she  would  entail  a  poverty  hith¬ 
erto  unknown  to  him  and  to  her.  To  him  !  that  was 
the  deciding  point;  and  with  the  self-sacrifice  which 
woman's  love  only  knows,  and  a  sense  of  filial  obe¬ 
dience,  she  desired  a  refusal  to  be  returned ;  and  nothing 
reached  the  ears  of  that  beloved  one,  until  the  name  of 
Edward  Dalrymple  appeared  in  the  list  of  departures  for 
the  Peninsular. 

From  that  hour,  the  sadness  that  had  been  gradually 
growing  upon  her  increased ;  and  all  the  proffered  wealth 
and  titles  that  crowded  to  her  feet  caused  not  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  one  thought  treasonable  to  the  younger  son.  All 
noticed  the  change,  but  Mrs.  Llewellyn  less  than  any ; 
for  Kate’s  struggles  to  appear  the  same  to  her  mother 
had  deceived  her.  In  the  gay  world  she  was  set  down 
as  a  regular  flirt;  too  great  a  coquette  to  marry.  “But 
if  she  did  not  mind  she  would  die  an  old  maid.”  To 
Emily  Melville  only  had  Kate  confided  her  secret;  and 
her  confidence  was  tepaid  with  a  friendship  as  devoted, 
as  faithful,  as  her  fond  heart  could  wish. 

One  summer’s  evening  the  two  friends  were  enjoying 
the  beauties  of  the  scenery.  Kate  was  more  cheerful 
than  she  had  been  for  some  time,  and  Emily  hoped  from 
her  long  silence  on  the  past,  that  time  had  effected  a 
salutary  change.  And,  oh!  how  thankful  she  was  !  for 
she  knew  that  which  she  had  long  wished  to  communi¬ 
cate  ;  but  feared  to  do  so,  dreading  the  effect  it  might 
produce. 

Now  she  thought  was  a  good  opportunity ;  and  putting 
her  arm  round  Kate’s  neck,  she  said, 

“  How  glad  I  am,  dear  Kate,  that  you  seem  to  have 
got  over  the  recollection  of  the  celebrated  Lieutenant; 
for  I  heard  the  other  day  that  he  has  gained  a  wife  as 
well  as  laurels  in  Spain.” 


But  what  were  her  feelings  when  Kate,  starting  up, 
threw  herself  upon  her  knees,  and  clasping  her  hands  in 
agony,  gasped  out,  “ 

“  Bless,  bless  him,  and  make  him  happy !  God’s  will 
be  done !”  and  in  another  instant  she  lay  Benseless  on 
the  ground. 

They  were  far  from  the  house,  and  Emily  was  hesi¬ 
tating  what  to  do,  when  Kate  recovered,  and  faltered 
out, 

“I  am  better  now,  dearest.  I  can  walk  home;”  and 
she  added,  grasping  Emily’s  arm,  “Never  breathe  this 
to  mortal  being,  my  dearest  friend.  It  is  all  over  now !” 

The  gay  halls  of  Glyndervin  looked  desolate  and 
gloomy.  The  servants  wandered  about  the  house  with 
noiseless  steps,  whispering  to  each  other  with  counte¬ 
nances  of  woe.  Silence  dwelt  there  undisturbed,  save 
by  the  sobbing  answers  of  some  weeping  maid  to  the 
anxious  inquiries  of  the  many  poor,  and  aged,  and  in¬ 
firm,  who  husbanded  their  feebleness  to  come  and  inquire 
for  the  invalid,  who  there  laid  in  all  the  agonies  of  a 
raging  fever — their  own  beloved  Miss  Kate. 

There,  in  a  room  darkened  with  curtains  and  rich 
stuffs,  whose  massive  draperies  seemed  to  mock  the 
frailty  of  human  nature,  lay  the  attenuated  form  of  a 
fair  girl,  pale  as  marble,  motionless  as  a  statue ;  not  a 
breath  disturbed  the  stillness  of  those  pallid  lips;  no 
sign  of  life  was  seen  in  the  heayings  of  the  bosom ;  all 
denoted,  if  not  death  itself,  a  nearer  approach  to  it  than 
sleep.  It  was  indeed,  the  anxious,  nervous,  terrible 
crisis  of  a  fever.  The  only  outward  proof  that  Death 
did  not  dwell  in  that  chamber  was  the  countenances  of 
the  group  which  surrounded  the  bed.  On  one  side  the 
doctor  kept  his  attentive  watch,  his  hand  gently  pressing 
the  seat  of  life,  his  ear  bent  with  profound  attention  to 
the  mouth  of  his  patient.  With  eyes  upturned  to 
heaven,  and  hands  clasped  in  earnest  supplication,  knelt 
a  white-haired  old  man,  the  venerable  parish  priest.  Be¬ 
side  him  also,  knelt  a  lovely  girl,  whose  dark  eyes  were 
fixed  as  by  fascination,  on  the  face  of  her  who  lay  po 
still,  and  nearest  to  the  invalid,  clasping  her  fragile 
hand,  there  half  lay  upon  the  bed,  half  knelt  upon  the 
ground,  the  woe-stricken  figure  of  a  despairing  mother  ! 
What  speechless  agony  was  depicted  on  that  counte¬ 
nance  !  Oh  !  would  it  e’er  know  peace  again  !  Hour 
after  hour  that  group  remained  unmoved  and  motionless, 
waiting  the  moment  that  human  wisdom  had  assigned 
as  the  one  which  would  restore  to  life  that  being  they 
loved  so  fondly,  or  bear  her  to  another  world,  and  to  her 
kindred  spirits. 

The  time  arrived.  Oh !  what  untold  agony  was  there 
accumulated  !  But  hush!  the  dread  stillness  is  broken 
by  a  song,  sweet,  musical,  which  seems  to  fill  the  air 
with  its  melody.  Can  it  be  an  angel’s  voice,  calling  to 
their  own  sister  to  come  and  dwell  with  her  1  or  is  it 
j  the  voice  of  mercy,  that  grants  to  earth  a  continuance  of 
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her  sojourn  there?  Hush!  See!  the  lips  move,  the 
eyelids  open !  She  murmurs  “  Mother  !” 

Thank  heaven !  the  fatal  hour  is  passed  !  By  slow 
.  degrees  the  strength  of  Kate  gradually  returned,  at  least, 
if  it  could  be  said  to  return ;  for  she  varied  fearfully,  and 
her  sweet  spirit  seemed  to  hover  so  uncertainly  twixt 
life  and  death,  that  those  who  watched  her  trembled  lest 
their  very  look  should  break  the  frail  thread  that  bound 
mortality  to  immortality.  But  the  change  in  Mrs. 
Llewellyn  was  almost  as  sad.  She  was  so-  unconscious 
of  the  cause  of  her  daughter’s  illness,  and  it  burst  upon 
her  so  suddenly,  that  no  wonder  was  it  that  she  became 
stupified,  almost  childish. 

Emily  Melville  had  complete  control  over  her,  and  she 
looked  upon  this  amiable  girl  as  a  superior  being — the 
only  creature  who  seemed  to  afford  pleasure  ta  her 
during  her  affliction.  And  so  the  mother  used  to  sit, 
hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  watching  every  shade 
that  flitted  over  her  child’s  face;  and  as  a  smile  or  a 
tear  settled  on  it,  so  her  own  countenance  imaged  the 
expression.  It  was  a  sad  sight  to  see  those  three  take 
the  same  place  every  evening,  the  watchers  not  a  whit 
less  sorrowful,  the  sufferer  not  a  whit  less  fragile.  Emily 
had  indeed  an  arduous  task  to  perform ;  on  her  devolved 
the  duties  of  the  household,  and  the  care  of  the  two  in¬ 
valids,  whilst  her  mind  was  unceasingly  preyed  upon  by 
the  torturing  thought  that  she  had  been  the  cause  of 
these  misfortunes. 

The  evening  after  the  one  on  which  the  story  opens, 
the  group  was  at  its  usual  place,  the  same  as  ever,  save 
that  the  countenance  of  the  invalid  was  lighted  up  with 
an  expression  of  such  sweet  calmness,  almost  cheerful¬ 
ness,  that  seemed  to  her  mother  the  harbinger  of  return¬ 
ing  health ;  but  to  Emily  it  was  the  last  burst  of  light  of 
*  the  expiring  lamp.  Yet  she  almost  dared  to  hope  that 
a  change  had  been  wrought  by  some  unknown  cause, 
and  she  was  surprised  at  the  calm  manner  in  which  she 
alluded  in  whispers  to  the  past. 

The  sun  was  just  setting  behind  the  distant  hills;  it 
had  hitherto  been  shrouded  in  dark  black  clouds ;  when 
suddenly  their  heavy  masses  were  divided,  and  it  poured 
forth  its  beams  in  one  broad  flood  of  light;  the  birds 
resumed  their  evening  song,  and  the  zephyrs  seemed  to 
be  warmed  into  new  life  by  the  effulgence  of  the  god  of 
light  The  rays  fell  on  the  watching  group,  and  Kate, 
as  she  clasped  a  hand  of  each  of  her  companions,  said, 

“  I  am  so  happy  now  !” 

At  that  moment  a  servant  entered  the  room,  and 
begged  Miss  Melville  to  step  out  for  a  moment.  It  was 
very  strange.  No  one  was  allowed  to  intrude  upon  the 
sacred  ness  of  those  hours  of  watching.  Mrs.  Llewellyn 
looked  surprised,  and  her  astonishment  did  not  seem 
decreased  when  Emily  re-entered,  her  countenance  as 
different  to  when,  she  left  the  room,  as  the  glorias  sun 
was  to  the  fragile  girl.  Such  a  mixture  of  hope  and 


fear,  and  withal  so  much  joy,  that  the  woe-stricken 
mother  started  at  her  in  amazement;  though  she  quietly 
obeyed  a  sign  from  Emily,  to  leave  her  and  Kate  alone, 
and  retired  to  the  other  end  of  the  apartment. 

Emily  now  approached  the  invalid  with  trembling 
step,  and  kneeling  down  took  her  hand  between  her 
own,  and  gazing  in  her  face  with  such  a  look,  as  though 
her  own  life  depended  on  the  expression  6he  there  should 
meet,  whispered  in  a  faltering  voice, 

"  My  sweet  Kate,  just  now  you  were  speaking  of 
the  past,  and  said  you  should  like  to  hear  of— yof  him. 
Strange  to  say,  you  may  now  gratify  your  wish;  for 
one  has  just  called  here,”  and  her  voice  trembled  still 
more,  “who  is  acquainted  with  him.  Tell  me  truly, 
dearest,  do  you  wish,  and  do  you  feel  able  to  see  this — ” 

“  Oh !  who  is  it  ?  Tell  me.  Let  me  see  him  directly  ! 
Oh !  let  me  see  him  !”  almost  cried  Kate,  raising  herself 
in  her  couch,  then  sinking  back  again,  and  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands  she  muttered,  “  Oh !  God,  help  me 
in  this  trying  hour!” 

With  a  desperate  effort  Emily  flew  to  the  door, 
beckoned  Mrs.  Llewellyn  back  to  her  seat,  and,  ere 
Kate  recovered  from  the  exertion,  a  tall,  graceful  figure, 
wrapped  in  a  cloak,  entered  the  room.  His  head  was 
bent  upon  his  breast,  as  though  bowed  down  with  grief. 
One  hand  covered  his  eyes,  whilst  the  other  was  placed 
in  Emily’s,  who  led  him  to  the  window.  He  removed 
the  hand  from  his  eyes,  bowed  respectfully  to  Mrs. 
Llewellyn,  and,  with  a  faltering  step,  approached  the 
couch,  knelt  down,  and  taking  one  of  tho  small  white 
hands,  that  now  hung  lifelessly  by  her  aide,  between  his 
own,  bent  over  it  with  the  solemnity  of  a  worshipper, 
and  a  suppressed  groan  issued  from  his  lips.  At  that 
moment  the  cloak  fell  from  his  shoulders,  and  displayed 
to  Mrs.  Llewellyn’s  bewildered  gaze  the  form  of  Edward 
Dalrymple.  What  a  mome  nt  of  intense  anxiety  was  this 
to  Emily ! 

Kate  opened  her  eyes,  cast  one  look  upon  the  kneeling 
figure ;  her  lips  moved,  and  murmured, 

“  Thank  God !”  One  second  more,  and  she  lay 
senseless. 

Mrs.  Llewellyn,  scarcely  heeding  the  oft-repeated 
fainting  fit,  was  gazing  from  one  to  the  other,  seeming 
by  her  looks  to  beseech  Emily  to  explain  the  mystery. 
But  by  this  time  another  had  been  added  to  the  group. 
A  young  man  of  commanding  figure  and  fine  counte¬ 
nance,  who  had  entered  the  room  unobserved,  gently 
took  Mrs.  Llewellyn’s  hand,  and  led  her  from  the  inva¬ 
lid's  couch.  Her  attention  was  now  diverted  from  that 
all-absorbing  point,  and  it  was  with  an  exclamation  of 
joy  that  Arthur  Llewellyn  -was  welcomed  to  his  home 
by  his  mourning  mother.  He  scarcely  allowed  the  first 
transports  to  be  over,  ere  he  led  her  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  room,  and  in  a  subdued  voice  hurriedly  explained 
to  her  the  cause  of  the  blight  that  had  fallen  on  their 
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family.  Kate’s  love  for  Edward ;  the  principles  which 
had  induced  her  to  conceal  that  love  from  her  mother ; 
the  unfounded  report  of  Edward’s  marriage,  and  his 
devoted  affection  for  Kate. 

With  what  wonder  did  she  listen  to  his  tale !  with 
what  eagerness  she  seemed  to  drink  in  every  word  he 
said !  and  when  at  last  he  told  her  that  the  stranger  who 
then  knelt  beside  her  daughter’s  couch,  was  that  sarpe 
Edward,  her  countenance  suddenly  brightened,  and  she 
exclaimed,  clasping  his  hand, 

«  Then,  my  dear  boy,  there  is  hope !” 

That  despairing  mother  too  returned  to  the  couch  with 
a  smile  upon  her  face;  and  when  she  saw  the  agonizing 
suspense,  the  deep  devotion  depicted  on  the  countenance 
of  him,  that  now  stood  somewhat  apart  as  though  feel¬ 
ing  himself  an  intruder,  she  thought  the  heart  and  feel¬ 
ings  written  on  that  brow  worth  almost  all  her  child 
had  suffered.  But  again  her  thoughts  were  bent  upon 
her  daughter,  who  was  showing  signs  of  returning  life  ; 
and  as  she  gradually  raised  herself  from  her  reclining 
position,  she  turned  to  Emily  and  whispered, 

“  Is  he  there  still!  ” 

But  her  mother  heard  the  question,  and  answered, 

“  Yes,  dearest!” 

As  if  surprised  at  hearing  him  alluded  to  by  her 
mother,  she  almost  started  up,  and  rubbing  her  eyes  as 
though  to  awake  herself,  and  looking  round,  not  seeing 
him  she  sought,  for  he  stood  behind  her,  she  sunk — 
down  again,  and  muttered, 

“  I  thought  it  was  a  dream.” 

"  Not'a  dream,  my  sweet  child.  See,  he  is  here.” 
Again  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  looking  around  at 
each  and  all  of  the  anxious  faces  that  stood  around  her, 
an  exclamation  of  joy  burst  from  her  lips  as  her  brother 
clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  muttered, 

“God  bless  you  and  him  /”  and  a  look  so  full  of  hap¬ 
piness  and  peace,  lit  up  her  lovely  face,  that  with  One 
accord  those  around  now  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  with 
hands  clasped  and  eyes  upturned  to  Heaven,  breathed 
forth  a  prayer  of  peace  and  gratitude  to  Him  who  had 
wrought  so  blessed  a  change. 

But  now  Edward  Dairy mple,  although  the  expression 
of  woe  had  given  place  to  one  of  happiness,  still  con¬ 
tinued  apart,  seemingly  fearful,  and  uncertain  how  to 
act.  But  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him,  and  Mrs. 
Llewellyn  with  tearful  eyes  went  up  to  him,  and  with 
a  tremulous  voice  said,  "  The  cause  of  the  sorrow  that 
has  so  long  darkened  this  house  has  been,  for  the  first 
time,  revealed  to  me  this  evening ;  and  I  believe  I  need 
no  apology  if,  in  welcoming  you  as  the  messenger  of 
returning  happiness,  I  now  lead  you  to  that  couch,  and 
place  in  your  hand  that  of  one,  who  having  found  no 
heart  on  earth  to  match  her  own  save  yours,  had  well 
nigh  sought  her  kindred  spirits  in  the  world  above. 
But  now,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  she  may  live  to 


rejoice  in  the  love  of  him  in  whom  she  so  rightly  placed 
her  happiness  ;  and,  oh  !  may  the  fervent  blessing  of  a 
grateful  mother  rest  on  your  heads,  my  children ;  and 
may  the  joy  you  feel  on  earth,  be  only  equalled  by  the 
bliss  that  shall  repay  you  in  another  world,  for  a  life 
spent  in  holiness  and  peace !” 

Ere  her  blessing  was  completed,  Kate  was  clasped  to 
that  breast,  which  had  only  beat  for  glory  and  for  her. 

In  three  months,  Glyndervin  was  resounding  with 
preparations  for  the  wedding ;  and  was  it  not  worth  all 
she  had  suffered,  when  joyous  faces  and  fervent  bles¬ 
sings  lined  her  path  to  the  altar  of  her  parish  church, 
where,  with  all  the  solemnity  befitting  the  occasion,  and 
all  the  timidity  of  a  gentle  girl,  she  plighted  her  vows  to 
the  noble  Sir  Edward  Dairy  mple,  the  hero  of  a  hundred 
fights ;  and  when  she  returned,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
honeymoon,  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  her  brother 
and  Emily  Melville,  no  one  would  have  thought  the 
spring  time  of  her  life  had  been  o’ershadowed  by  so  dark 
a  cloud. 


THE  WIDOWED  MOTHER. 
Beside  her  babe,  who  sweetly  slept, 

A  widow’d  mother  sat  and  wept 
O’er  years  of  love  gone  by ; 

And  as  the  sobs  thick-gathering  came. 

She  murmur’d  her  dead  husband’s  name 
’Mid  that  sad  lullaby. 

Well  might  that  lullaby  be  sad, 

For  not  one  single  friend  she  had 
On  this  cold-hearted  earth  ; 

The  sea  will  not  give  back  its  prey, — 

And  he  was  wrapt  in  foreign  clay 
Who  gave  the  orphan  birth. 

Steadfastly  as  a  star  doth  look 
Upon  a  little  murmuring  brook. 

She  gazed  upon  the  bosom 
And  fair  brow  of  her  sleeping  son  ; —  * 

“Oh  merciful  Heaven!  when  I  aip  gone, 

Thine  is  this  earthly  blossom !” 

While  thus  she  sat— a  sunbeam  broke 
Into  the  room  ; — the  babe  awoke, 

And  from  his  cradle  smiled ! 

Ah  me !  what  kindling  smiles  met  there, 

I  know  not  whether  was  more  fair 
The  mother  or  her  child : 

With  joy  fresh  sprung  from  short  alarms, 

The  smiler  stretched  his  rosy  arms, 

And  to  her  bosom  leapt; 

All  tears  at  once  were  swept  away, 

Aud,  said  a  face  as  bright  as  day, 

“Forgive  me — that  1  wept!” 

Sufferings  there  are  from  Nature  sprung, 

Ear  hath  not  heard,  nor  Poet’s  tongue 
May  venture  to  declare ; 

But  this  as  Holy  Writ  is  sure, 

“  The  grief  she  bids  us  here  endure, 

She  oan  herself  repair!”  Wilson. 
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THE  CAPUCHIN. 

FROM  THE  FHEWCH. 

Aw  evening  at  Palermo  is  a  most  lovely  thing,  when, 
sitting  by  the  sea  shore,  listening  to  the  murmuring 
waves,  under  the  rays  of  a  summer  sun,  surrounded  by 
a  population  so  lively,  so  interesting — a  thousand  times 
more  original  and  less  known  than  the  classic  race  of 
the  Neapolitan  Lazzarorii.  Thanks  to  novels  and  pic¬ 
tures,  Naples  is  old  to  me;  it  is  spoilt,  it  is  worn  out  by 
delusion.  Sicily  is  unknown  and  new :  it  bears  a  double 
reflection  both  from  Arabia  and  Spain. 

Oh,  ye  !  who  boast  the  talents  of  the  artist,  copy  for 
me  the  tumult  of  the  Marina;  reproduce  the  hum  of  an 
industrious  people,  who  enjoy  even  the  feeling  of  exist¬ 
ence — the  salutations  borne  on  the  air  from  all  parts — 
“  Bon  jour  /  Bon  8oir  /”  repeated  from  carriage  to 
carriage,  with  more  poetical  rapture  than  bon  ton. 

I  admired  the  scene,  and,  in  order  to  enjoy  it  more,'  I 
leaned  against  a  low  wall  ornamented  by  small  pilasters 
of  Saracen  architecture,  which  follows  the  course  of  the 
river,  and  present  to  the  tired  promenaders,  a  long  and 
commodious  seat  of  marble,  defaced  and  worn  out  by 
ages.  I  seated  myself  here.  The  sea-breeze  moistened 
my  brow ;  before  me  lay  the  animated  scene.  A  Capu¬ 
chin  monk,  with  a  long -beard,  placed  himself  by  my 
side;  he  wore  an  appearance  of  suffering;  his  deport¬ 
ment  was  rather  silent  and  simple  than  devout  and 
humble ;  he  looked  about  fifty  years  of.  age,  and  had 
the  air  of  a  military  man.  His  countenance  was  not 
Sicilian;  instead  of  being  in  almost  convulsive  motion, 
he  was  cold,  stern,  yet  resigned.  I  wished  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  him,  and  asked  him  the  hour.  He 
looked  at  me  fixedly,  perceiving,  doubtlessly,  that  I  was 
a  stranger  in  Palermo,  and  replied  in  English,  “  It  is 
eight  o’clock.”  He  rose  and  left  me. 

I  recognized  the  Capuchin’s  pronunciation  as  quite 
national,  plainly  British.  I  could  not  be  deceived ;  yet 
how  came  this  Englishman  at  Palermo  1  A  man  of  his 
nation  in  Sicily,  and  in  the  habit  of  a  Capuchin !  There 
must  be  some  mystery,  and  I  was  determined  to  unravel 
it.  The  next  day  I  returned  to  the  same  place,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  him  there  again.  For  some  days  I 
followed  the  same  plan,  and  by  degrees  his  forbidding 
manner  softened.  I  then  spoke  to  him  in  English,  and 
that  won  his  heart.  He  saw  that  I  desired  his  friend¬ 
ship,  and  he  willingly  gave  it  to  me.  He  seemed  a 
man  of  strong  sense,  and  possessed  great  practical 
knowledge  both  of  men  and  things.  A  fortnight  after 
our  first  interview  he  related  the  story  of  his  life;  the 
voice  of  the  monk  was  firm,  and  his  eye  was  dry,  but  it 
was  very  visible  how  much  his  serenity  cost  him  ;  a  deep 
melancholy  clouded  his  countenance*  he  was  filled  with 
mournful  thoughts,  and  for  some  moments  was  silent; 

Voi.  I. — 24 


at  length,  his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  he  spoke  as 
follows; —  •  0 

“I  was  born  in  Hertfordshire.  When  our  army 
returned  from  Alexandria,  the  transport  in  which  I 
was,  with  several  other  officers,  was  found :  not  sea¬ 
worthy,  and  we  put  into  port  at  Messina.  Worn  out 
by  innumerable  privations,  tired  of  Eastern  life  and  of 
our  vessel,  we,  descended  to  the  Lazaretto.  You  know 
what  that  Lazaretto  is;  a  badly  paved  court,  with  a 
burying-ground  in  the  centre.  There  you  are,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  human  beings,  but  without  any.  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  land,  or  any  recreation  save  in  the  hope 
of  soon  quitting  it. 

“At  length  our  quarantine  came  to  an  end.  You 
are,  without  doubt,  acquainted  with  the  arrangement  of 
the  theatres  at  Messina ;  seats  are  distributed  about,  and  ‘ 
each  person  places  himself  as  chance  directs,  so  that 
three  or  four  rows  may  separate  you  from  your  own 
party.  This  was  the  case  with  me  the  evening  that  we 
were  set  at  liberty.  Between  the  acts,  several  Sicilians, 
seated  next  me,  rose,  and  some  English  officers,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  young  man  in  the  costume  of  the  town,  took 
their  places.  They  talked  very  loud,  and  I  learnt  that 
one  of  the  party  had  arrived  that  evening  by  the  packet, 
and  that  his  name  was  Sir  Ormond  Mandcville.  He 
was  a  man  about  the  middle  size,  his  eyes  blue  and 
penetrating ;  his  look  steady  though  not  insolent — a  real 
Englishman  of  the  modern  school.  That  sect  was  new 
then,  and -I  examined  him  attentively  and  listened  to 
him  with  coriority. 

“  His  cravat  was  so  exceeding  tight,  his  cheeks  of 
such  a  beautiful  saffron  color,  and  his  affectation  of 
contemptuous  austerity,  contrasted  so  ridiculously  with 
the  foppishness  of  his  conversation,  that  I  forgot  the 
play  in  looking  at  and  listening  to  him. 

“‘A  great  many  things  have  happened  to  me,  my 
dear  fellow,’  said  he  to  one  of  his  comrades,  ‘since  our 
mad  pranks  at  Eton.  You  will  tell  me  how  many  cities 
you  have  visited,  and  in  horw  many  battles  you  have  * 
fought;  that’s  all  "very  heroic  and  very  fine.  I  shall 
tell  you  in  return,  how  many  horses  I  have  killed  out 
hunting;  and  as  to  the  forsaken  husbands  who  have 
wished  me  mined,  the  list  is  almost  too  long  by  heaven ! 
but  I.  shall  give  you  no  respite.  What  brings  me  to 
Messina  to-day,  and  obliges  m«  to  come  to  this  play, 
is  the  iclat  of  my  last  affair  of  that  sort.  It  concerns 
a  married  woman,  pretty  and  intriguing,  and  whose 
raciness  might  serve  as  a  model  to  all  that  France  or 
Spain  possesses.  Delicacy,  you  know,  prevents  my 
naming  her.  All  was  conducted  very  prudently ;  but 
notwithstanding  our  ingenuity  we  were  betrayed.  A 
woman  who  keeps  an  inn  on  the  road  to  Bath,  to  whom 
I  had  once  deigned  a  little  attention,  discovered  our 
anti-matrimonial  plot,  and  threatened  me  with  making 
it  known.  That  would  have  been  most  dangerous 
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THE  LADY’S 


every  way ;  the  lady  has  relations  who  never  jest,  and 
our  coi£s  make  us  dear  for  our  unfortunate  love 
affairs.  I  bought  the  silence  of^our  hostess ;  and  here  I 
am  at  Messina,  where  I  mean  to  pass  some  time  far  from 
her  whose  reputation  will  be  protected  by  my  absence. 
This  conversation  made  little  impression  on  me  at  the 
moment.  I  only  remarked  two  things — the  cool,  frivo¬ 
lous  corruption  of  the  young  dandy,  and  the  depravity 
of  his  accomplices.  On  my  return  to  my  lodgings,  a 
packet  of  letters  and  newspapers  were  lying  on  the  table ; 
I  recognized  the  handwriting  of  my  wife,  and  hastened 
to  break  open  her  letter.  No  one  could  be  attached  by 
tenderer  ties  to  a  lover,  a  sister  or  a  wife  than  those 
which  united  me  to  Mary.  Her  letter  was  truly  the 
effusion  of  a  pure  and  devoted  heart.  Ever  since  our 
"marriage  she  had  never  caused  me  a  moment’s  pain. 
She  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in 
the  peerage,  and  had  been  brought  up  in  strict  retirement 
in  one  of  the  wildest  counties  in  England,  and  added 
to  elegance  and  aristocratic  dignity,  the  rare  magic  of 
touching  ingenuousness.  She  mentioned  a  journey  to 
Bath,  and  her  sudden  return  to  London  caused  by  the 
ill  health  of  her  mother.  In  these  lines,  filled  with 
feeling,  I  traced  the  breathing  of  her  angelic  soul,  and 
felt  myself  most  blessed  in  having  such  a  wife,  when, 
laying  my  hand  on  the  newspapers,  a  strange  thought 
came  across  me.  The  word  Bath  so  often  repeated  by 
the  dandy,  was  found  also  in  my  wife’s  letter;  the  coin¬ 
cidence  filled  me  with  terror.  It  was  not  a  doubt,  it 
was  not  a  suspicion;  it  seemed  to  wake  a  vague, 
mournful,  yet  distant  certainty.  I  was  in  an  agony. 
Between  her  virtue  and  my  confidence  a  demon  seemed 
to  rise  to  eclipse  the  brilliancy  of  my  happiness,  and  to 
plunge  me  into  the  deepest  misery.  I  rose  and  paced 
the  chamber,  and  not  till  near  morning  did  the  bitterness 
of  my  reflections  abate.  At  length  I  felt  more  calm,  and 
took  up  the  journals  which  I  had  till  then  neglected. 
After  having  carelessly  scanned  the  political  and  literary 
•intelligence,  the  following  extraordinary  paragraph  met 
my  eyes,  and  I  read  it  with  an  anxiety  which  amounted 
to  pain : — 

“‘It  is  reported  that  filial  piety  inspires  the  young 

and  beautiful  Lady  O - ,  who  has  suddenly  quitted 

the  pleasures  of  Bath  to  follow  her  suffering  parent. 
On  dit,  that  the  reputation  of  the  daughter  is  as  broken 
a  8  the  health  of  the  mother.’ 

“The  paper  fell  from  my  hands;  my  name  is  Osprey. 
Had  twenty  balls  tom  my  breast  at  once,  I  should  not 
have  suffered  more.  In  the  fluctuation  of  my  mind  I 
knew  not  on  what  to  fix ;  the  more  I  thought  the  more 
my  anxiety  increased;  my  brain  was  on  fire.  I  threw 
myself  on  the  bed — at  one  moment  my  wife  appeared 
to  me  as  my  first  love,  at  the  next  an  odious  monster. 
The  word  Bath  echoed  in  my  ears  a  funeral  knell.  At 
eleven  o’clock  I  went  out,  and  almost  mechanically 


directed  my  steps  to  a  Benedictine  convent,  where  a 
man  resided  with  whom  I  had  become  acquainted  since 
my  stay  at  Messina.  He  was  called  Father  Anselmo. 
He  was  a  powerful-minded  man,  and  fully  gave  the  lie 
to  the  vulgar  opinion,  which  peoples  convents  only 
with  an  idle,  ignorant,  and  useless  race.  I  had  much 
confidence  in  him ;  I  thought  he  esteemed  me,  and  I 
revealed  to  him  the  cause  of  my  agitation ;  I  did  not 
conceal  the  slightest  incident  of  my  life.  He  listened 
attentively ;  then  taking  my  hand,  he  said  only  ‘  Follow 
me.’  He  seemed  more  serious  than  ordinary.  We 
entered  the  church — it  was  empty.  Father  Anselmo 
conducted'me  up  the  nave  and  stopped  before  the  altar. 
« My  son,’  said  he,  4  though  our  belief  differs  in  forms, 
kneel  here.  I  am  a  priest  and  an  old  man ;  you  shall 
receive  my  counsels  as  from  a  pastor  and  a  friend ;  you 
shall  bend  your  knee,  not  to  me,  but  to  that  God,  who, 
though  he  afflicts,  will  comfort  us ;  we  will  pray  to¬ 
gether.’  I  was  most  unhappy,  I  did  as  he  told  me; 
and  after  a  short  time  spent  in  devotion,  he  continued 
his  conversation.  *  Your  grief  has  a  foundation ;  set 
out  for  England,  write  to  your  wife  without  seeming  to 
suspect  her ;  then  go  to  Bath  where  this  woman  lives 
whose  silence  has  been  bought ;  offer  her  a  better  price, 
and  she  will  reveal  all.  When  you  are  convinced  of 
the  truth,  you  will  then  have  only  to  act  upon  the 
knowledge,  either  to  leave  the  guilty  one  to  her  own 
remorse,  or  to  restore  the  faithful  wife  to  your  confi¬ 
dence.” 

“Anselmo  was  an  oracle  to  me.  Without  delay  I 
put  his  advice  in  execution,  and  in  two  days  embarked 
for  England.  Immediately,  on  arriving  at  Falmouth,  I  set 
out  for  Bath ;  it  was  there  that  the  traces  of  crime  were 
to  be  found,  and  thqje  alone  hope  could  await  me.  I 
stood  before  the  hotel  which  Sir  Ormonde  had  described. 
I  entered ;  my  whole  body  shook  with  fear.  A  woman 
about  thirty  and  rather  pretty,  presented  herself  to  me 
as  the  mistress  of  the  house.  Tea  was  brought  at  my 
request,  and  under  pretext  of  having  been  from  England 
for  some  time,  and  wishing  to  hear  a  little  news  of  the 
country,  I  told  the  waiter  to  ask  his  mistress  to  take  tea 
with  me. 

“  My  purpose  was  about  to  be  answered,  I  was  going 
to  converse  with  her  who  knew  the  fatal  secret.  She 
came  into  my  room,  but  my  conversation  was  so  inco¬ 
herent  that  she  was  astonished.  I  was  so  occupied  by 
the  oply  subject  that  had  power  to  interest  me,  that  my 
words  were  obscure  and.  confused.  I  saw  she  looked  at 
me  with  unfeigned  surprise. 

“‘I  beg  your  pardon,  Madam,*  said  I,  at  length,  ‘but 
you  perceive  my  disquietude,  I  have  cause  for  the  deepest 
grief,  for  I  have  the  most  dreadful  suspicions  to  clear  up. 
I  am  jealous  of  a  woman  I  adore,  and  the  anxiety  I 
feel  shows  itself  in  my  conversation.*  I  saw  that  her 
woman’s  lieart  was  interested  in  my  sorrow,  and  that 
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her  curiosity  was  excited.  *  Alas  !’  I  continued,  *  this 
place  increases  my  emotion.’  As  I  spoke  I  examined  the 
woman’s  features,  which  as  I  proceeded  became  more 
and  more  troubled.  *1  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  town  of  Bath  to  obtain  exact  information  on 
the  subject  which  agitates  me  so  cruelly.  I  know  only 
that  the  man  to  whom  it  is  said  I  owe  my  dishonor  is 
Sir  Ormonde  Mandeville.  I  was  serving  abroad;  my 
wife  and^her  mother  came  to  pass  some  time  at  Path. 
Sir  Ormonde  visited  them  at  an  inn  in  Bath  or  its 
environs;  the  younger  lady,  on  pretence  of  indisposition, 
had  a  separate  room.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  the 
hostess,  hearing  a  noise,  entered  her  apartment;  Sir 
Ormonde  Mandeville  was  there,  and  a  hundred  pounds 
were  offered  by  him  to  this  woman,  who  promised 
silence.*  At  these  last  words  I  thought  my  companion 
would  have  fainted.  I  had  proceeded  with  my  story  as 
if  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  part  this  woman  had 
acted,  and  she  was  so  taken  by  surprise  that  at  length 
she  was  obliged  to  own  that  all  was  correct,  and  that 
her  Inn  was  the  theatre  of  the  scene.  I  would  not  urge 
my  inquiries  further,  and  the  next  day  set  out  for  town 
without  revealing  my  name.  There  still  remained  a 
last  and  feeble  hope — the  possibility  of  some  mistake 
which  would  exculpate  Mary  and  restore  me  to  happi¬ 
ness.  Can  you  imagine  with  what  agitation  I  again 
found  myself  at  home  ?  Mary  on  seeing  me  threw 
herself  into  my  arms  with  a  tenderness  which,  at  first, 
penetrated  my  heart ;  but  when  I  thought  of  her  perfidy, 
I  had  nearly  repulsed  her,  but  I  overcame  myself.  With 
what  maternal  fondness  did  she  speak  of  our  children, 
of  their  infantile  graces,  of  her  hopes.  How  I  suffered 
from  what,  but  for  one  fatal  circumstance,  would  have 
made  ihe  most  happy.  She  wept,  still  agitated  by  the 
joy  of  my  return,  and  as  I  sorrowfully  gazed  upon  her  I 
fancied  I  could  discover  something  horrible  in  her  look. 
Though  her  every  action  breathed  tenderness  and  truth, 
I  only  saw  cunning  and  the  most  consummate  decep¬ 
tion.  She  brought  the  children  to  me  with  the  joy  and 
triumph  of  a  mother,  and  then  I  think  she  perceived  the 
constraint  and  torment  I  felt,  for  there  was  between  us 
one  moment  of  embarrassed  silence,  and  I  made  up  my 
resolution  of  speaking  at  once.  I  told  them  to  take 
the  children  back  to  the  nursery  and  leave  us  alone. 
*  Madam,’  said  I,  ‘  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  reply 
to  a  few  questions  that  I  wish  to  ask  you  ?  When  did 
you  get  acquainted  with  Sir  Ormonde  Mandeville  V 

“No  answer. 

“  <  Was  it  on  your  journey  from  London  to  Bath  V 

“  Still  the  same  silenoe. 

“  *  Answer  me,  unfortuna^  woman ;  I  wish  with  all 
my  heart  to  clear  you  from  that  infamy  which  hangs 
over  you — answer  me !’ 

“  At  these  words  I  rose ;  she  rose  also,  extended  her 
arms,  and  burst  into  a  convulsive  laugh,  so^arful  that 


I  yet  tremble  with  horror  when  I  recall  it.  For  an 
instant  she  fixed  her  tearful  gaze  on  me,  and  fell. 
Some  regard  for  her  remained,  and  I  hastened  to  raise 
her,  and  recoves  her  from  the  swoon  into  which  my 
reproaches  had  thrown  her.  I  then  went  to  her 
father’s  house.  The  sight  of  him  agitated  me  much, 
the  tears  flowing  in  torrents  from  my  eyes.  His  cool¬ 
ness,  contrasted  with  my  emotion  seemed  to  reproach 
me.  Though  I  Mid  never  seen  him  otherwise  than 
calm,  yet  miserable  as  I  then  was,  his  composure  seemed 
an  insult.  I  endeavored  to  subdue  my  feelings,  and 
sadly  recounted  to  him  my  adventure  at  Messina  and 
my  visit  to  Bath.  He  listened  in  silence.  His  daiightcr 
had  appeared  in  the  greatest  consternation;  he  was 
merely  attentive.  He  paced  the  gallery  several  times 
as  in  deep  thought,  often  passing  his  hand  over  bis 
forehead,  but  without  betraying  any  farther  emotion. 

“  <  It  is  not  impossible,’  said  he,  at  last,  ‘  what  you  tell 
me  is  strange ;  but  we  shall  see.* 

“  A  tear  fell  from  his  eye,  he  hastily  brushed  it  away. 
The  sorrow  of  this  venerable  man,  the  struggle  of  pride 
and  paternal  love,  the  tear  forced  from  a  man  always 
master  of  himself,  sunk  deep  into  my  heart.  <  I  shall 
leave  England  again  soon,’  said  I,  *  and  till  my  depar¬ 
ture  I  shall  reside  with  my  mother,  where  I  shall  also 
place  my  children.* 

“  ‘  You  seem  to  wish  to  lose  no  time,  Sir,’  replied  my 
father-in-law,  ‘  and  I  will  call  on  you  in  the  course  of  the 
day.* 

“We  parted  coldly.  I.  was  determined  to  arrange 
every  thing  for  a  separation  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
legal  proof  was  wanting,  every  circumstance  tended 
to  confirm  my  suspicions.  Mary’s  consternation)  her 
father’s  long  silence,  the  fatal  initials  used  by  the  jour¬ 
nalists,  the  visit  to  Bath  mentioned  by  Sir  Ormonde, 
again  by  my  wife  in  her  letter,  and  also  by  the  news¬ 
paper. 

“My  head  swam — pay  whole  frame  Was  convulsed 
when  I  arrived  at  my  mother’s  house.  I  laid  down  on 
a  sofa  and  waited  her  appearance  in  anguish.  At  length 
she  entered  saying,  ‘I  come  frofla  your  house.  Your 
wife  has  set  out  in  a  chaise  without  saying  where 
she  is  going  to.’  At  this  instant  Lord  Barodale  was 
announced.  He  advanced  to  me  with  a  mingled  ex¬ 
pression  of  sorrow  and  determination. 

“  *  I  have  thought  over  all  you  have  told  me,*  said  he, 
(let  us  not  trifle  with  our  happiness;  there  may  be  some  . 
mistake  in  all  this.  We  will  set  out  immediately  for 
Bath,  and  force  this  woman  to  make  a  full  disclosure. 
Come,  Sir !’ 

“  We  set  out  The  journey  was  performed  in  silence, 
and  early  in  the  evening  we  arrived  at  the  inn.  What  t 
was  my  astonishment  or  rather  my  indignation,  when  I 
saw  Mary  in  the  parlor.  She  was  come  to  assure  herself 
of  the  discretion  of  the  hostess ;  her  presence  alone  was 
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ar  proof  of  her  guilt.  4  You  here,  Madam,’  said  I,  ‘  how 
did  you  come?  and  why  ?  Who  told  you  that  I  might 

be  here  before  you  ?  Hope  not - ’  She  interrupted 

me  by  ringing  the  bell  violently;  the  hostess  came. 
Mary  would  have  spoken ;  I  desired  her  to  be  silent, 
and  said  to  the  mistress  of  the  hotel,  4  Did  not  Lady 
Osprey  pass  a  night  at  your  house  with  Sir  Ormonde 
Mandeville?’  The  woman  hesitated.  4  You  told  me 
so,’  continued  I,  4  are  you  not  certaill?’ 

44  4  Yes,  Sir?’ 

44  4  And  what  is  the  name  of  this  lady ;  tell  me,  is  this 
Lady  Osprey  V 

44  4  1  will  speak  to  her,’  said  Mary,  in  a  smothered 
voice.  She  rose  tremblingly,  and  looking  at  the  hostess 
said, 4  Am  I  Lady  Osprey  ?* 

44  The  woman  was  silent  a  few  moments,  seemed  un¬ 
certain,  and  at  last  said,  4  No,  Madam.’ 

44  4  This  deceit  will  not  answer,  Mary,’  said  I,  4  it  is 
useless  ingenuity ;  how  much  have  you  given  this 
woman?  Sii  Ormonde  gave  her  a  hundred  guineas.’ 

444  You  are  not  convinced?’  said  Mary  ;  ‘well  this  is 
all  I  required.  You  and  this  woman  must  cofne  with 
me;  your  father  will  take  me  under  your  protection.* 
She  seemed  to  suffer  much  while  speaking.  • 

<4‘Let  us  do  as  she  requires,’  said  Lord  Barodale. 
The  hostess  at  first  refused  to  accompany  us,  but  Mary, 
with  an  energy  that  astonished  me,  said,  4  You  shall!’ 
and  immediately  directed  the  postillions  to  drive  to  a 
house,  which  she  described,  in  Pulteney  street.  Mary 
alighted,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  told  the  servant  to 
beg  his  mistress  to  conic  down  for  an  instant.  We  were 
shown  into  a  room,  and  presently  the  lady  of  the  house 
presented  herself.  She  had  scarcely  entered  the  room, 
when  the  woman  with  us  exclaimed — 4  That  is  Lady 
Osprey !’ 

44  4  You  are  mistake^,’  said  she,  4 1  am  Lady  Heath- 
stone.’ 

44  4  No,  no,’  said  our  hostess,  4  you  told  me  your  name 
yourself  that  night  you  came  to  my  inn  with  Sir  Ormonde 
Mandeville.  This  young  lady,’  pointing  to  Mary,  4  was 
at  my  house  too,  and  she  saw  and  spoke  to  you  the 
morning  that  you  left.* 

44  4  There  must  be  some  mistake,’  answered  Lady 
Heathstone  composedly, 4  what  can  you  mean  ?’ 

44 1  advanced  toward  her,  4  Sir  Ormonde,  whom  I  saw 
at  Messina,*  said  I,  4  might  well  boast  of  your  skilful 
policy,  nevertheless  it  fails  you  to-day ;  give  up  Lady 
Osprey’s  name  and  honor,  Madam !  She  threw  herself 
on  the  sofa,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  as  she 
exclaimed — 

44  4  You  saw  him  at  Messina  ?* 

44  4  Let  us  quit  this  woman,*  said  Lord  Barodale,  in  a 
mournful  voice,  for  Mary  had  fainted,  and  not  able  to 
recover  her  we  placed  her  in  the  chaise  half  dead,  inca¬ 
pable  of  feeling  the  joy  caused  by  the  discovery  of  her 


innocence.  Alas  !  what  can  I  tell  you  more  ;  she  lan¬ 
guished  for  two  months,  pardoned  me,  and  died  of  an 
aneurism  brought  on  by  violent  emotion.  Her  father 
refused  to  see  me  again  ;  I  lost  my  two  children,  and  I 
had  then  no  tie  in  the  world.  I  therefore  returned  to 
Sicily  in  hopes  of  meeting  Sir  Ormonde,  and  having  the 
opportunity  of  demanding  satisfaction  for  the  ills  his 
foolishness  had  brought  upon  me,  and  for  the  unworthy 
forgery  of  a  name  which  had  tainted  the  reputation  of 
my  wife.  He  had  sfet  out  for  India  with  a  Government 
commission.  Father  Anselmo  enabled  me  to  enter  the 
cloister,  where  I  am  now  residing.’* 


SONG. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  PORTER. 

1  watched  the  streamlet  flowing! 

I  marked  the  young  moon’s  ray. 
O’er  tree  and  flowret,  glowing 
Bright  as  wjth  gifts  of  day  ; 

I  listened  to  the  sighing 

Of  night  winds  gently  flying. 

When  essences  were  dying 
From  withered  leaves  away. 

The  swift  wave  brightly  glancing. 
Swept  by  with  ceaseless  tone, — 
The  bright  moon’s  ray  was  dancing 
With  rapture  all  her  own, — 

The  night-breeze  gently  stealing. 
Such  soft,  sweet  tones  revealing, — 
’Till  all  our  senses  reeling, 

In  ecstacies  had  flown. 

Each  wave,  each  ray,  each  breathing 
Have  lived  their  hour,  and  past; 
Succeeding  beams  are  wreathing 
Each  passing  wave,  each  blast  : 
How  like  the  hopes  we  cherished. 
When  fancy’s  flowerets  flourished, 
Ere  each  bright  leaflet  perished. 

We  thought  would  all  outlast! 


TRIBUNE  OF  THE  FLORENCE  GALLERY. 

BY  JOHN  STERLING. 

Where  Venus  shuns  and  more  attracts  the  eye, 

A  goddess  chaste,  though  naked  as  the  sky ; 

Where  Raphael’s  maiden  worships  in  her  child 
A  new  born  Heaven  by  naught  less  pure  defiled : 
Where  prophets  old,  iq^lf-oblivion  strong. 

From  high  walls  breathe  a  wo  on  human  wrong : 
Where  gods  and  god-like  men  are  imaged  round, 

A  nobler  band  than  moves  on  earthly  ground, 
Bewildered  mortals  often  mutely  stare 
To  firAiow  vast  a  life  is  that  they  share. 
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FASHIONS  FOR  JULY. 

There  are  several  very  beautiful  styles  out  for  this 
month.  The  season  indeed  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
that  has  been  for  years.  Thj^^est  and  newest  fashions 
will  be  found  on  looking  at  plate,  and  we  trust  our 
fair  readers  will  be  satisfied  with  the  varieties  it  illus¬ 
trates.  The  following  are  the  descriptions  of  the  various 
costumes. 

Fig.  1.  A  Morning  Dress. — A  morning  robe  de 
chambre ,  composed  of  figured  Pekin  blue  silk,  made 
perfectly  loose,  confined  round  the  waist  with  a  rich 
pink  girdle,  the  front  of  the  robings  edged  with  pale 
pink  crape  to  match ;  loose  Persian  short  sleeve,  bound 
also  with  pink ;  this  robe  de  chambre  is  worn  over  an 
entire  dress  of  Indian  muslin,  ornamented  in  the  front 
with  volants  of  rich  work  or  lace  reaching  nearly  to  the 
waist ;  body  edged  with  the  same  round  the  bust ;  a 
loose  sleeve  confined  from  the  elbow  to  the  waist  with 
straps  forming  puffings. 

Fig .  2.  A  Walking  Dress. — A  dress  of  rich  rekin 
d  raics  glacees,  pink  and  lilac,  made  perfectly  plain  and 
high,  and  sitting  close  to  the  figure ;  Richelieu  cape  of 
the  same  material ;  the  entire  front  of  the  dress  and  cape 
trimmed  writh  four  rouleaux ,  forming  a  perfect  border ; 
cordcllicrre  of  pink  silk  cord  and  rich  tassels.  Bonnet 
of  pale  primrose  and  white,  the  inside  of  the  brim  edged 
with  a  torsade  of  twisted  areophane ;  the  crown  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  bouquet  of  small  rose-buds  and  nceuds  of 
ribbon. 

Fig.  3.  A  Promenade  Dress. — Dress  of  gris  pou 
de  soie ,  the  skirt  made  ample  and  open  on  one  side, 
which  is  faced  with  a  pale  primrose,  caught  back  with 
a  button ;  the  waist  rather  pointed  and  guaged  in  the 
centre  of  the  body  reaching  to  each  of  the  shoulders ;  the 
sleeves  are  made  rather  full  to  the  wrist,  which  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  narrow  ruche  of  white  lace,  the  top  of 
the  sleeves  decorated  with  folds  of  the  same,  forming  a 
perfect  top.  Capote  of  pale  primrose  and  white,  the 
inside  of  the  brim  being  very  becomingly  arranged,  with 
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a  ruche  of  tulle  running  round  the  entire  centre  of  the 
brim,  and  decorated  with  small  flowers  of  the  same 
color.  A  point  d* Angle t err e  is  thrown  over  the  exte¬ 
rior,  slightly  shading  the  face ;  the  crown  ornamented 
with  small  bouquets  of  flowers  of  the  same  color. 

There  are  patterns  of  dresses  for  still  lighter  material, 
but  they  are  much  after  the  same  style.  The  half- 
figures,  at  the  top  of  our  plate,  represent  two  of  these 
lighter  costumes — the  centre  capote,  and  shawl  being 
particularly  elegant.  The  bonnet  to  the  left  is  also 
much  worn.  It  is  of  pale  primrose,  the  edge  of  the 
crown  and  brim  being  decorated  with  a  twisted  rouleau 
of  gauze,  giving  a  very  light  effect  to  the  bonnet,  which 
is  also  trimmed  with  flowers  tastefully  arranged.  Chinese 
parasols  are  now  all  the'  rage,  edged  with  either  rich  lace 
or  fringe,  and  splendidly  embroidered ;  the  colors  are 
mostly  shot,  and  glace,  and  of  a  light  and  becoming 
twist ;  the  size  of  them  smaller  than  ever. 

Wc  now  proceed  to  give  the  latest  London  and  Paris 
styles  more  in  detail. 

Walking  Dresses. — A  most  becoming  styleof  body 
and  sleeves  is  now  being  made,  showing  the  figure  off  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  The  corsage  being  composed 
of  four  successive  rows  of  guagings,  continuing  to  the 
waist,  which  is  rounded;  these  guagings  or  fullings, 
instead  of  being  across  the  bust  (like  those  canezous 
now  worn,)  descend  from  the  epaulet  to  the  waist, 
diminishing  in  size,  each  row  being  separated  from  the 
«de  by  a  double  rouleau  of  cord  of  the  same  material  as 
the  dress.  The  body  is  made  high,  the  centre  part 
being  plain,  and  forming  a  lengthened  heart.  The 
sleeves  are  made  in  the  same  manner,  being  formed  by 
four  fullings  or  guagings  longitudinally  to  the  wrist, 
which  is  without  a  band  of  any  kind.  This  sleeve  has 
the  advantage  of  giving  a  rounded  appearance  to  the 
arm,  and  taking  off  that  plainness  which  some  ladies  so 
much  object  to  in  the  tight  sleeve.  This  style  of  body 
is  seen  to  great  advantage  when  made  up  in  light  tex¬ 
tures,  it  being  either  adapted  for  evening  dresses,  or  for 
pelisse  robes.  Dresses  of  silk,  of  taftetas,  and  of  moire 
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are  mostly  trimmed  with  folds,  ahd  brand e bo urgs  made 
high  and  open.  Ball  dresses  are  still  decorated  with 
flowers  of  every  form  and  description ;  this  style  of 
trimming  continuing  to  increase  in  favor  as  the  summer 
advances ;  the  skirts  of  these  dresses  being  mostly  made 
d  double  jupe. 

A  very  new  and  becoming  style  of  dress  has  just  been 
shown  us  by  one  of  our  great  Modistes,  and  which  is 
likely  to  be  very  much  worn  this  summer,  particularly 
when  made  in  white ;  it  is  trimmed  with  broad  folds  or 
tucks,  divided  by  rows  of  rich  lace  inlet,  attached  en 
point  de  revicre.  Sleeves  a  bouillons,  in  the  same  style, 
or,  what  is  still  prettter,  with  volants  of  lace  running  in 
the  form  of  a  corkscrew  round  the  sleeve,  and  reaching 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  wrist,  forming  a  manchctte  to 
the  hand.  The  corsage  a  V  enfant ,  also  decorated  with 
lace. 

Bo  suets. — The  petit  bonnets,  made  open  to  shew 
the  face,  and  thrown  far  backward  falling  almost  upon 
the  neck  behind,  have  had  their  day,  and  given  place, 
in  the  fashionable  world,  to  a  style  of  quite  an  opposite 
character.  The  bonnets  arc  now  made  posec ,  so  as  to 
shade  the  countenance,  and  slightly  raised  up  behind ; 
we  have  seen  some  capotes  made  in  this  form,  of  pou  de 
soie  blanc  rose ,  or  blue,  and  trimmed  with  flowers ;  also 
in  sewn  pailles  cT  Italic,  lined  with  glace  silk  shaded 
t-ose  or  blue,  with  trimmings  of  handsome  shaded  rib¬ 
bons  and  flowers.  Capotes  of  paillt  de  rit  are  also 
extremely  becoming;  we  have  seen  them  lined  with 
verdant  green,  with  a  bouquet  of  feathers  shaded  green 
and  white;  also  in  cerise,  o r  straw  color.  Nothing  is 
worn  for  morning  costume  but  these  style  of  capotes. 
In  Paris  tho  fashionable  bonnets  are  made  transparent ; 
they  are  mostly  covered  with  a  snowy  tulle ,  or  a  crepe 
basine ,  and  ornamented  with  a  Russian  bouquet,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  cluster  of  flowers,  and  decorated  under  the 
brim  with  small  detached  flowers  without  leaves,  having 
a  very  light  and  novel  effect.  The  favorite  colors  are 
pale  pink  or  blue  for  afternoon  dress;  but,  for  the  morn¬ 
ing,  a  beautiful  mixture  of  citron  and  lilac.  Some  are 
made  of  grey  taffetas  glace,  green,  blue,  or  white,  and 
ornamented  with  marabouts  f  rises .  Amidst  the  most 
favorite  flowers  we  must  not  omit  mentioning  the  jas¬ 
min  cFEspagne,  the  jacinthe,  the  eglantine,  and  the 
Camillas,  branches  of  the  lilac  and  the  acacia,  mixed 
with  leaves.  Lx  Capote  Isabel  is  intended  for  full 
dress  costume,  being  mostly  composed  of  the  lightest 
materials,  such  as  gauze  or  lace ;  some  are  made  in 
crepe,  pink  or  blue,  and  ornamented  with  marabouts, 
pink  and  white,  or  blue  and  white,  having  a  small  tulle 
veil  attached  gracefully  on  the  exterior ;  there  is  a  magic 
in  putting  on  this  latter  ornament  which  evinces  the 
skill  of  the  artist.  It  is  arranged  and  fastened  in  the 
interior  of  the  brim  and  near  to  the  face,  it  then  turns 
gracefully  over  the  exterior  and  falls  on  one  side,  where 


it  is  attached  with  an  agraffe,  or  tuft  of  ribbons,  the  pale 
pink  shewing  through  the  net  veil,  throws  a  shade  or 
blush  over  the  countenance  extremely  becoming. 

Head  Dresses  are  made  in  light  textures,  such  as 
gauze,  ribbon,  flowers,  and  blonde;  the  more  careless 
they  are  made  to  appear,  the  more  becoming  they  are 
considered ;  those  that  are  composed  of  blonde  and 
flowers  are  generally  in  the  form  of  a  single  round 
caul,  from  which  depends  a  volant  of  lace  or  blonde, 
elevated  on  one  side  with  a  bouquet  of  three  roses,  each 
shaded  differently,  and  on  the  lower  side  with  a  natud 
of  green  ribbon,  having  two  long  ends  streaming  from 
it ;  others  are  made  with  fullings  of  gauze,  variegated 
with  very  light  roses,  forming  a  kind  of  wreath  round 
the  crown  of  the  head ;  those  that  are  made  of  ribbon 
are  in  the  form  of  a  coronet,  and  composed  of  two  well- 
assorted  colors,  and  having  two  long  ends  falling  in  a 
kind  of  lappet  on  each  side;  this  style  of  head-dress 
allows  of  the  whole  of  the  back  hair  being  seen,  and 
which  is  mostly  decora tjflpith  a  Josephine  comb.  For 
full  dress,  marabouts  interspersed  with  glovina  pins, 
will  be  much  worn,  forming  a  perfect  coiffure.  In  Paris 
head-dresses  are  worn  of  every  description,  from  a  simple 
rose  to  the  gorgeous  turban.  The  younger  elegantes, 
indeed,  retain  their  preference  to  flowers,  which  arc 
being  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection.  Chaplets  of 
roses,  wreaths  and  tufts  of  Parma  violets,  small  Greek 
cauls  made  of  pearls,  encasing  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
falling  in  low  tassels  of  the  same  on  each  side,  are  very 
becoming  when  contrasted  with  dark  hair;  then  there  is 
that  becoming  coiffure,  in  the  form  of  a  beret,  composed 
of  a  twist  of  pale  pink  areophanc  and  pearls,  the  ends 
falling  low  on  one  side  with  fringes  of  pearls,  and  shew¬ 
ing  the  back  hair  in  all  its  beauty. 

Gloves. — Nothing  can  be  prettier  than  the  manner 
of  trimming  gloves  at  the  present  time ;  those  intended 
for  ball  costume  arc  generally  ornamented  with  pearls, 
coral,  and  white  bugle  trimming,  terminated  with  tas¬ 
sels;  the  white  bugles,  in  particular,  having  a  very 
splendid  effect  at  candle-light.  But  the  greatest  novelty 
for  summer,  and  the  prettiest  trimming  for  colored  gloves, 
or  the  mittens  (which  are  so  much  the  present  fashion,) 
is  the  Algerine  trimmings,  which,  without  having  any 
pretension,  is  yet  so  becoming  to  the  arms,  the  velvet 
forming  such  a  decided  contrast  to  the  skin,  the  color 
sometimes  varying,  being  sometimes  grenat  or  green  ; 
the  back,  however,  has  the  best  effect. 

Mouchoirs. — At  no  period  can  we  recollect  these 
useful  appendages  being  in  greater  perfection  than 
those  of  the  present  day.  We  have  now  mouchoirs 
for  the  morning,  worked  all  round  simply,  and  in 
various  colors ;  then  there  is  the  njouchoir  for  pro 
menadc,  splendidly  worked.  Lastly,  there  is  the  mou- 
choir  for  mourning,  plainly  ornamented  with  a  dark 
border. 
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DRAMATIC  WRITING. 

BY  LOUIS  FITZGERALD  TAS19TR0. 

A  maw  may  be  an  excellent  poet,  and  yet  unable  to 
write  dramatic  poetry.  Many  qualifications  are  required 
for  that  species  of  composition  which  may  be  dispensed 
with  in  others.  To  imagination,  must  be  added  expe¬ 
rience  ;  that  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  heart  natural  to 
all  true  poets,  must  have  been  confirmed  by  the  actual 
knowledge  of  life ;  and  the  power  over  language  must 
be  every  day  increased  by  an  enlargement  of  the  faculties 
ant  of  which  language  is  itself  created.  We  speak  not 
here  of  the  greater  intensity  of  thought  and  feeling  ne¬ 
cessary,  when  they  are  intended  to  inspire,  not  merely 
the  poet’s  own  heart  with  stronger  passion,  but  to  give 
unreal  forms  the  likeness  of  the  kingly  crown  of  life. 
This  is  a  question  of  degree,  and  refers  to  the  natural 
constitution  of  the  poet’s  mind. 

The  qualifications  of  which  we  have  spoken  as  pecu¬ 
liarly  needful  to  the  dramatic  writer,  must  be  superadded 
to  those  of  his  natural  genius,  however  great  and  ele¬ 
vated.  Nature  forbids  one  faculty  of  the  mind  to  per¬ 
form  that  of  another.  To  imagine  well  and  rapidly,  can 
never  atone  for  the  want  of  a  nice  discrimination  ;  and 
then,  since  knowledge,  experience,  piofound  judgment, 
and  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  human  world  are 
necessary,  those  powers  of  mind  which  are  necessary  to 
their  acquisition,  must  be  kept  in  constant  exercise. 
But  it  so  happens,  that  the  poetical  temperament  is,  in 
itself,  unfavorable  to  their  development;  and  it  is  equally 
the  case,  that  the  two  classes  of  endowments  are  rarely 
found  together. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  appearance  of  dramatic  genius 
is  such  an  unfrequent  occurrence,  and  that  they  who 
possess  it,  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  most  perfectly 
constituted  of  human  beings.  In  proportion  to  their 
excellency,  all  the  powers  of  their  mind,  together  with 
the  whole  system  of  their  passions  and  sympathies,  are 
beautifully  balanced.  With  other  poets,  a  plan  of  com¬ 
pensation  seems  discoverable.  They  almost  appear  to 
have  received  imagination  and  deep  feeling,  in  lieu  of 
clear  sense  and  judgment.  The  world,  in  its  common¬ 
place  book,  has  a  well  known  note  of  this  subject ;  but 
nothing  of  the  kind  holds  good  with  dramatic  writers. 
Whatever  shall  be  found  in  human  nature,  in  its  best 
state,  and  matured  by  wisdom  and  extensive  knowledge, 
must  be  found  in  them,  or  they  fail  in  the  very  end  and 
purpose  of  their  office. 

One  of  the  chief  circumstances  which  separate  the 
literary  men  of  ages  like  our  own,  from  those  of  grander 
periods,  is  derived  from  the  distinction  here  alluded  to. 
The  noble  spirits  of  old  were  bent  on  being  great,  from 
th ;  belief  in  that  finest  of  philosophical  themes,  that 
greatness  is  a  something,  and  not  a  mere  quality  of 


relation.  In  these  days,  a  notion  of  this  kind  could 
scarcely  be  made  intelligible  to  the  world ;  and  literary 
men  partaking  in  the  general  error,  it  is  very  seldom  a 
book  presents  sufficient  signs  of  merit, — that  is,  of  pure 
intellectual  force — to  call  for  a  consideration  of  more 
than  its  comparative  worth.  When  the  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty  of  dramatic  poetry  is  taken  into  account,  examples 
of  striking  excellence  in  this  class  will  be  still  more 
rarely  looked  for;  and  our  sentence  will  generally  be 
founded  on  the  formulse — “this  is  better,”  or  “this  is 
even  worse”  than  what  we  usually  meet  with. 


THE  PET  FAWN. 

I  saw  her,  when  a  joyous  girl, 

A  sunny,  laughing  thing, 

Across  whose  young  May  morn  of  life 
Time  ne’er  had  spread'  his  wing. 

Beside  a  lovely  fawn  she  stood. 

Her  bright  eye  shone  with  mirth. 

And  both  so  beautiful  and  fair 

Seemed  more  of  heaven  than  earth. 

We  met,  when  on  her  brow  was  set 
The  mark  of  riper  years, 

And  she  was  all  the  woman  then, 

A  queen  among  her  peers, 

And  gay  and  musical  her  laugh. 

Her  footstep  still  and  light, 

And  oh!  her  glance  was  yet  as  pure 
As  in  her  childhood  bright. 

I  saw  that  form,  that  glance  no  more, 

But  friends  my  footsteps  led 
To -where  the  green  grass  lightly  waved 
Above  her  lowly  bed. 

And  then  my  fancy  painted  her 
In  childhood’s  early  hour, 

So  pure,  and  gay,  and  innocent 

Within  that  verdant  bower !  H. 


TO  FRIENDSHIP. 

DEDICATED  TO  - . 

BY  AND HEW  MC.MACK1IC. 

In  sacred  Friendship’s  name  my  pen  essays 
To  marshal  up  the  scenes  of  other  years. 

And  back  from  Memory’s  bourne,  of  smile*  and  tears. 
To  win  a  mirror-wave,  in  which  to  gaze 
On  boyhood’s  hopes  and  plans:  Youth's  sunlight  rays 
That  gild  the  young  horizon  of  the  soul, 

And  pave  the  halcyon  way  to  manhood’s  goal 
With  star-lit  nights  and  bright  and  glorious  days. 
Friendship ,  at  least  with  thee,  was  not  a  flow’r 
To  bloom  and  fade  within  the  passing  day. 

Or  live  but  in  the  tribute  wealth  can  pay 
To  love  and  virtue ;  a  more  genial  pow’r 
Hath  kept  perennial  on  its  torrent  spray 
Thy  Friendship’s  bloom,  that  ne’er  shall  pass  away. 
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THE  SIBYL’S  PROPHECY. 

BT  JfltS.  SARAH  H.  HATS. 

Slowly,  in  one  unclouded  blfcze  of  liquid  fire,  the 
summer  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  green  robed  hills 
of  Austria,  while  his  parting  rays  lingered  amid  the 
gorgeous  scenery,  and  shed  a  flodd  of  “living  light” 
upon  the  massive  walls  of  Castle  Alverstein — walls 
which  in  their  frowning  strength  seemed  gloomily  to 
defy  the  storms  of  ages.  Two  girls,  both  young  and 
beautiful,  were  gazing  on  the  prospect.  The  elder  by 
her  queenly  bearing  might  have  been  known  to  be  the 
possessor  of  this  fair  domain. 

“  My  sweet  Eva,”  cried  the  younger  lady,  in  a  voice 
whose  tones  of  joyousness  proclaimed  that  on  her  younfr 
and  guileless  heart  the  wing  of  care  had  never  thrown 
one  darkening  shade — My  sweet  Eva  come  and  with 
me  enjoy  this  scene  of  enchantment.” 

“Scenes  of  enchantment,”  returned  her  companion 
with  a  mournful  smile — “scenes  of  enchantment  possess 
no  charms  for  me ;  the  laughing  eye  of  happy  youth  can 
flinff  its  own  hue  of  gladness  over  the  gloomiest  pros¬ 
pect;  but  to  the  stony  gaze  of  cold  despair,  a  land  glo¬ 
rious  as  a  Mussel  man’s  dream  of  Paradise  could  present 
no  beauty  to  admire.” 

“You  speak  of  despair,  and  smile  so  mournfully,” 
said  Lino ;  her  own  playful  face  assuming  an  expression 
of  sadness  “that  I  could  weep, although  I  knew  not  why. 
Even  within  the  convent  walls  where  together  we  bent 
over  the  classic  page  and  explored  the  hidden  mysteries 
of  science ;  when  first  you  clasped  me  to  your  heart  and 
called  me  friend,  I  noticed  the  cold  abstracted  gaze  with 
which  those  eyes  so  formed  to  beam  with  love,  and  hope, 
rested  on  every  object ;  and  the  quivering  look  of  heart¬ 
felt  anguish  lingering  around  a  lip  moulded  to  wreath 
with  naught  but  smiles  of  gladness.  And  yet  young, 
beautiful,  high-born,  and  independent,  what  has  earth  to 
bestow  with  which  you  are  not  gifted!” 

“  A  draught  from  the  dark  wave  of  *  Lethe’s  fabled 
stream/  Oh  !  Lina,  dear  and  best,  could  I  drown  all 
recollection  of  the  past,  fling  aside  exalted  rank,  and 
with  to-morrow’s  dawn  begin  a  new  state  of  existence? 
even  as  a  bond-woman  I  might  yet  be  happy.” 

“  Friend  of  my  love,”  cried  Lina,  kneeling  beside 
her,  and  winding  her  snowy  aims  around  the  neck  of 
Eva — “  Friend  of  my  love,  reveal  to  me  the  horrid  •mys¬ 
tery  ;  oh !  without  reserve  repose  your  sorrows  on  the 
sympathising  bosom  of  your  earliest  friend.” 

“  Hear  me,”  cried  Eva,  raising  her  head  and  motion¬ 
ing  the  weeping  girl  to  a  seat  by  her  side — “  hear  me, 
then,  and  you  are  the  first,  except  of  the  proud  race  of 
Alverstein,  who  has  listened  to  the  tale.  On  such  a 
night  as  this,  in  years  gone  by,  the  lady  of  Alverstein 
reclined  upon  her  luxurious  choir  within  this  very  bal¬ 


cony.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  extent  of  country 
stretched  around,  redolent  with  the  beauty  of  summer ; 
and  with  all  the  pride  of  conscious  power,  she  mused 
upon  the  honors  of  her  princely  house.  Twilight  dark¬ 
ened  slowly  around ;  but  unmindful  of  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  and  enamored  of  the  dreamy  loveliness  of 
the  scene  before,  her,  she  lingered  until  the  sound  of 
approaching  footsteps  awaking  her  from  her  reverie, 
aroused  her  to  a  consciousness  of  the  loneliness  of  her 
situation.  Turning  with  the  quickness  of  thought  she 
encountered  a  pair  of  glowing  eyes,  whose  snaky  glare 
striking  a  chill  of  terror  to  her  heart,  sunk  her  powerless 
on  the  seat  from  which  she  had  arisen.  Waving  her 
arm  with  a  gesture  of  command,  a  gaunt  and  spectre¬ 
like  figure  before  her  sang,  or  rather  chaunted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  in  a  low,  and  sadly  solemn  voice — 

Lady  of  lordly  Alverstein, 

In  velvet  robes  and  jewels  sheen — 

A  Sibyl  to  thy  haughty  face 
Predicts  the  downfall  of  thy  race! 

The  lord  of  Alverstein  shall  die 
Where  none  shall  close  his  glazing  eye ; 

The  heir  of  all  this  wide  domain 
Shall  fall  upon  the  ensanguined  plain, 

In  foreign  land  shall  yield  his  breath — 

Nor  friend,  nor  foeman,  near  in  death ! 

His  heir  within  the  stormy  wave  • 

Shall  find  a  cold  unhallowed  grave; 

His  orphan  flow’r  of  tender  bloom 
Shall  sleep  within  an  early  tomb; 

The  future  dim  I  truly  trace 
A  daughter  ends  thy  lordly  race. 

“The  red  glare  of  the  rising  moon  cast  a  flood  of 
crimson  radiance  around  as  she  concluded,  and  reveal¬ 
ing  to  the  awe-struck  lady  the  fiend-like  appearance  of 
the  unearthly  being  before  her.  A  shriek  which  ran  fear¬ 
fully  upon  the  ears  of  the  startled  domestics,  burst  from 
her  lips,  and  rushing  to  her  assistance  they  found  her 
motionless  upon  the  stony  floor.  The  rays  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun  gleamed  through  the  casement  of  her  chamber, 
ere  consciousness  returned  to  the  bewildered  faculties 
of  the  unfortunate  lady  ;  when  starting  wildly'  from  her 
couch,  she  despatched  a  courier  for  the  Lord  of  Alver¬ 
stein,  absent  on  a  hunting  expedition — and  with  a 
frenzied  gesture  of  command  bade  her  attendants  ex¬ 
plore  every  recess  in  the  wide  grounds,  and  bring  before 
her  any  intruder  lurking  therein.  But  vainly  they 
searched  ‘each  nook  and  bushy  dell,’  the  warning 
Sibyl  had  disappeared,  and  forever.  Loud  and  long, 
ere  many  days  rolled  round,  did  the  deep  wail  of  woe 
echo  within  these  massive  walls.  From  the  sports  of 
the  hunting,  in  which  he  had  engaged  with  all  the 
ardor  of  youth,  the  Lord  of  Alverstein  never  returned. 
His  mangled  form,  together  with  the  crushed  body  of 
his  fallen  steed,  had  been  found  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky 
precipice,  surrounded  with  weeping  comrades,  by  the 
courier  of  his  lady.  With  a  cry  of  agony  the  despairing 
woman  recalled  the  prophecy  written  in  characters  of 
fire  upon  her  soul— 1 
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The  Lord  of  Alverstein  shall  die 
Where  none  shall  close  his  glazing  eye. 

“And  clasping  her  fatherless  boy  to  her  widowed 
bosom,  she  only  vowed  he  should  never  leave  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  his  paternal  home.  It  is  vain,  however,  to 
contend  against  destiny — she  slept  with  her  fathers  on 
a  foreign  shore ;  upon  the  fatal  field  which  hurried  so 
many  of  the  young  and  noble  of  our  land  to  an  untimely 
grave,  apart  from  his  followers,  and  alone  and  unaided, 
the  *  heir  of  this  wide  domain*  yielded  his  dying  breath. 
The  lifeless  body  of  my  honored  father,  the  gentle  and 
the  good,  was  confided  to  the  billowy  sea  on  his  return 
from  a  distant  and  more  genial  clime,  whither  he  had 
gone  with  the  vain  hope  of  restoring  health  to  a  shat¬ 
tered  constitution.  With  fearful  exactness  has  the  pro¬ 
phecy  of  that  friend  of  darkness  been  fulfilled,  and  when 
I,  his  orphan  child,  am  at  rest  in  an  *  early  tomb,*  the 
lordly  race  of  Alverstein  will  be  no  more.*’ 

It  was  an  age  of  superstition,  and  as  with  a  voice 
scarcely  articulate,  she  concluded,  a  leaden  weight 
seemed  to  press  upon  the  young  heart  of  the  shud¬ 
dering  Lina — but  pausing  for  a  moment  to  rally  herself, 
she  exclaimed  with  a  beaming  smile  and  in  her  gayest 
tones, 

“Is  this  the  mountain  load  of  misery  under  which 
you  have  been  laboring  for  years?  The  weighty  argu¬ 
ment  you  urge  in  favor  of  invariably  absenting  yourself 
from  a  court  you  are  calculated  to  adorn,  and  immured 
within  this  feudal  pile  with  no  companion  but  that 
withered  duenna,  denying  yourself  all  the  dear  delights 
of  social  life  ?  Oh,  Eva !  deeply  I  regret  that  one  whose 
intellectual  superiority  is  so  generally  acknowledged 

should  thus  weakly  yield  to  the  dark  power  of  super¬ 
stition.** 

8he  paused,  but  her  words  intended  to  assure,  con¬ 
veyed  no  consolation  to  the  bosom  of  her  companion. 
The  impressions  received  in  the  tender  years  of  child¬ 
hood  could  not  so  readily  be  effaced.  For  a  moment 
she  made  no  reply,  and  the  low  twanging  of  a  guitar 
at  that  instant  breaking  on  the  ftillness  of  the  evening, 
effectually  precluded  farther  conversation.  Music  tunes 
the  chords  of-  the  soul  to  its  own  harmony ;  and  as  with 
bold  and  skilful  touch  the  hand  of  some  unseen  perfor¬ 
mer  swept  over  the  quivering  strings,  the  following 
words  accompanied  in  a  rich,  manly  voice,  exerted  a 
sweetly  soothing  influence  on  the  stricken  heart  of  at 
least  one  fair  and  eager  listener. 

When  summer  clouds  are  weeping 
O’er  bush,  and  dell,  and  tree, 

When  cv’ning  winds  are  sweeping 
Through  the  lone  forest  free. 

When  moonl>eam8  soft  are  streaming 
On  bending  branch  and  tlow’r; 

When  starlight  pale  is  gleaming 
•  I  hie  me  to  thy  bow’r. 


As  music’s  strains  of  gladness, 

Or  dying  breezes  sweet ; 

Those  tones  of  thrilling  sadness 
My  raptur’d  senses  greet. 

And  pure  as  in  their  lightness 
The  “  stars  eternal  burn 

On  roe  their  mad’ning  brightness 
Those  eyes  may  fondly  turn. 

“It  is  Everard !  my  brother!”  cried  Lina,  as  he  ceased 
to  play — “  he  has  preceded  the  carriages  to  be  despatched 
by  my  father,  youi  guardian,  to  conduct  us  to  Castle 
Lalenburg ;  and  thus  delicately  makes  known  his  arri¬ 
val.”  Clasping  her  hands  with  girlish  delight,  with  the 
speed  and  lightness  of  a  fawn  away  she  bounded  to  meet 
and  welcome  him. 

.  A  few  hours  afterward,  in  a  superb  saloon,  lighted  by 
innumerable  lamps,  the  stately  head  of  the  young  Ever¬ 
ard  of  Lalenburg,  bent  in  wrapt  attention  to  the  tale 
which  by  the  persuasion  of  hei^ friend,  Eva  had  again 
been  induced  to  breathe  into  a  wondering  ear.  She 
had  finished — but  there  was  no  forced  enjoyment  in  the 
merry  laugh  which  greeted  his  startled  hearers,  as  the 
young  prince  taking  the  trembling  hand  of  the  lovely 
narrator,  exclaimed  in  a  voice  whose  every  tone  was 
glee. 

“  And  is  this  the  secret  to  which  you  so  darkly  allu¬ 
ded  ?  and  which  I  deemed  must  forever  press  its  palsying 
weight  on  all  my  hopes  and  happiness  ?”  But  assuming 
a  more  serious  air  be  continued — “  had  the  sad  Btory  of 
her  mournful  doom  been  confided  to  the  Lady  Eva  at  a 
less  tender  age,  it  had  not,  I  trust,  thus  preyed  with 
withering  bHght  upon  a  heart,  which,  in  this  instance, 
has  proved  alas  !  but  too  susceptible.  At  a  late  period 
the  natural  energy  of  her  character,  and  the  riper  judg¬ 
ment  of  mature  years,  would  have  enabled  her  to  make 
inquiries  and  ascertain  facts  which  must  undoubtedly 
dispel  her  groundless  fears.  Dearest  lady,  the  *  heir  of 
Alverstein  did  not  die  upon  the  ensanguined  plain,*  un¬ 
aided  and  alone.  The  arms  of  my  father’s  father  pil¬ 
lowed  his  dying  head,  and  with  the  rude  forms  of  mail 
dad  warriors  bending  near,  he  yielded  his  latest  breath. 
This  instance,  at  least,  exposes  the  falsehood  of  the 
random  guesses  of  the  moonlight  phantopi^but  again, 
wonderful  to  relate,  has  she  spoken  with  prophetic  truth 
—  for  truly  the  race  of  Alverstein  will  be  no  more  when 
the  sweet  face  of  its  last  descendant  is  smiling  in  beauty 
beneath  the  gem-lit  coronet  of  a  Princess  of  Lalen- 
burg.” 

Eva  spoke  not,  but  the  full  tide  of  rapture  which 
rushed  from  an  overflowing  heart,  to  a  countenance  now 
animated  with  hope  and  happiness,  told  more  than  feeble 
language  can  express.  And  when  in  a  few  short  months. 
Eva  of  Lalenburg,  the  loveliest  Princess  of  the  imperial 
court,  was  presented  at  the  foot  of  Austria’s  throne,  what 
eye  in  all  the  bridal  train  beamed  with  such  laughing 
joyousness  as  that  of  the  happy  Lina  ?  1 
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KATE  BENTLEY. 

BY  .ELLEN  ASHTON. 

“Why  do  you  flirt  with  Alfred  1”  said  Emma 
Glendroy  to  her  beautiful  friend  as  they  sat  one  after¬ 
noon  at  the  house  of  the  former. 

“  What  a  question !”  replied  her  companion,  “  and 
how  on  earth  could  it  have  come  into  your  head  ?  Here 
we  have  sat  for  half  an  hour,  without  a  word  being 
spoken,  and  just  when  I  thought  you  were  lost  in  ab¬ 
straction  you  look  up  and  ask  me  why  I  flirt  with 
Alfred,”  and  Kate  Bentley  laughed  merrily. 

“But  that  is  not  answering  my  question.  Why  do 
you  flirt  with  Mr.  Townsend  V ’  , 

“  Oh !  since  you  will  have  an  answer,  it’s  because  I 
like  to  tease  the  dear  man.  What ’a  the  use  of  being 
young  and  called  pretty  without  one  can  worry  the 
beaux  ?” 

“  But  surely,  Kate,  you  would  not  thus  treat  the  man 
you  intend  to  marry  ?” 

“  And  who,  my  dear  little  preacher,  said  I  was 
going  to  marry  Mr.  Townsend  ?  Surely  I  never  said 
so - ” 

“  No,  Kate,  I  admit  that;  but  then  you  know  you 
think  more  of  him  than  of  any  one  else — for  that  you 
can't  conceal  from  one  who  knows  you  as  intimately  as 
I  do.” 

“  Pshaw !  But  suppose  I  do,  what  then  ?  Can’t 
one  torment  a  man  before  marriage  ? — we  all  have  to  be 
teased  enough  after  it  I  take  my  revenge  beforehand, 
and,  even  if  I  loved  Mr!.  Townsend,  I  should  plague  him 
wofully  before  I  consented  to  have  him.  But  what 
have  you  seen  in  my  conduct  toward  the  gentleman 
that  induces  you  to  say  I  flirt  with  him  ?” 

“  Listen  to  me,  Kate,”  said  her  companion.  “  Every 
body  knows  that  Alfred  loves  you — his  attentions  are  so 
marked  that  they  cannot  be  mistaken — and  your  friends 
give  you  the  credit  to  believe  that  you  feel  his  worth,” 
— here  Kate  looked  laughingly  at  her  companion,  who 
paused  and  added — “  at  least  do  not  despise  him.  You' 
certainly,  at  times,  give  him  encouragement  such  as  no 
lady  ought  to  bestow  on  a  gentleman'  she  would  not  be 
willing  to  marry.  But,  at  other  times,  you  are  as  cold 
as  an  icicle.  Again  you  smile  on  him ;  and  then  you 
flirt  with  others.  Now,  as  you  know  that  Mr.  Town¬ 
send  is  serious,  you  ought,  if  you  intend  to  marry  him,  at 
once  to  cease  torturing  him ;  but,  if  you  find  you  cannot 
love  him,  then  it  becomes  your  duty  to  shew  him,  with 
all  maidenly  reserve,  but  still  in  a  decided  manner,  that 
his  suit  is  hopeless.  Condemn  him,  dear  Kate,  at  once 
to  .despair,  or  else  scorn  further  trifling  with  the  man 
you  love.  But  to  smile  oh  him  to-day  only  to  frown  on 
him  to-morrow,  is — disguise  it  as  you  will — the  part  of 
a  heartless  flirt.” 


Kate’s  color  had  come  and  gone  more  than  once 
during  this  plain  address,  and  her  companion  had  trem¬ 
bled  at  every  word  lest  she  should  give  offence  by  what 
she  felt  bound  to  utter.  But  when  Miss  Glendroy  had 
finished,  Kate  remained  a  moment  silent,  and  then, 
rising  up,  she  said,  with  a  merry  laugh, 

“  Well,  however,  you  deserve  a  medal.  Really  you 
preach  better  than  nine-tenths  of  the  modest  young  men 
one  hears  in  a  pulpit.  Surely  aunt  Mary  must  be  right 
in  saying  that  you  lost  your  heart  to  the  handsome 
young  minister  at  the  Springs  last  year — and  I  suppose 
you  are  practising  on  your  friends  in  the  way  of  exhor¬ 
tation  in  order  to  be  au  fait  at  the  business  when  you 
become  the  Rev.  Mrs.  Newall,_and  have  to  hold  forth 
monthly  to  the  Sunday  School.  Isn ’t  it  so,  my  pretty 
preacher?”  and  Kate  put  both  her  hands  on  Emma’s 
brow,  and  looked  into  her  eyes  until  the  fair  girl 
blushed  in  spite  of  herself.  The  conversation  was  not 
resumed,  for  the  tide  had  been  turned ;  and  Miss  Glend¬ 
roy ’s  well  meant  expostulation  was,  as  she  thought, 
forgotten. 

But  it  was  not  so.  Kate  Bentley,  although  a  gay, 
wilful  creature,  had  a  good  heart,  and  her  companion’s 
strictures  made  an  impression  on  her  which  she  was 
not  willing  to  admit.  Kate’s  character  was  a  striking 
one.  Pride  was  one  of  her  dominant  fruits.  She  had 
moreover  a  constant  flow  of  spirits,  was  young,  beautiful, 
and  witty.  She  was  courted  and  caressed  by  all.  She 
was  naturally,  therefore,  wilful ;  and  perhaps  too  much 
given  to  what  she  had  thoughtlessly  considered  innocent 
flirtations. 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation  a  ball  occurred, 
whose  projected  magnificence  had  been  the  theme  of 
conversation  for  several  weeks.  Kate  was  the  belle  of 
the  night.  Never  had  her  wit  seemed  more  sprightly  or 
her  beauty  more  dazzling.  Admiration  attended  on  her 
every  movement.  In  spite  of  the  resolutions  she  had 
formed,  after  parting  from  Emma  Glendroy,  she  gave 
way  to  her  old  habit  of  flirtation,  not  only  dancing  with 
every  suitor  for  that  honor,  bul  showering  her  smiles 
freely  around.  Her  lover  saw  this  with  renewed  pain, 
for  although  he  worshipped  Kate  almost  to  idolatry,  he 
was  not  blind  to  her  faults.  He  knew  she  had  many 
good  qualities,  and  he  had  trusted  that  time  would  teach 
her  the  folly  of  her  errors.  But,  on  this  evening,  he 
almost  despaired.  He  saw  her  practising  all  the.  arts  of 
coquetry  merely  for  the  gratification  of  the  passing  hour 
— smiling  on  those  to  whom  to-morrow  she  would  not 
deign  a  look — endeavoring  to  lure  admirers  to  her  6hrine 
only  that  she  might  make  a  sport  of  their  devotion. 
Townsend  could  not  restrain  himself,  when  he  accom¬ 
panied  her  homeward,  from  expressing  how  deeply  his 
feelings  had  been  hurt.  From  Kate’s  conduct  toward 
him,  especially  during  the  last  few  days,  he  was  led  to 
believe  that  he  was  not  wholly  indifferent  Jo  her,  and 
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he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  speak  to  her  frankly  on  the 
consequences  of  such  conduct.  Kate  heard  him  out  in 
silence;  but  the  color  faded  and  deepened  constantly  on 
her  cheek  as  he  spoke,  although,  by  leaning  back  in  a 
corner  of  the  carriage,  she  concealed  her  countenance. 
At  length  she  answered  him,  and  her  tone  was  cold  and 
haughty,  for  her  pride  was  aroused. 

“  Indeed,  Mr.  Townsend,  you  take  a  liberty  which  1 
shall  allow  to  no  gentleman,  however  acceptable  he  may 
think,”  and  she  emphasised  the  word  in  bitter  scortf, 
“he  may  have  made  himself  to  me.  For  my  conduct  I 
am  accountable  to  myself  only — those  who  do  not  like 
it,  need  not  seek  my  acquaintance.” 

A  sigh  from  her  companion  was  her  only  answer, 
and  the  next  instant  the  carriage  stopped.  Without  a 
word  her  lover  handed  her  out.  Already  Kate  began  to 
repent  what  she  had  said,  but  pride  checked  her  from 
retracting  it.  Coldly  Alfred  bowed  to  her,  and  coldly 
Kate  curtsied  in  reply ;  and  then  she  passed  into  the 
house  determined  angrily  never  again  to  behold  her 
lover.  But,  in  a  minute  afterward  she  hurried  to  her 
room,  where  she  burst  into  tears.  They  were  tears  of 
mingled  regret  and  passion. 

When  Kate  awoke  the  next  morning  her  first  thought 
wf#  of  her  conduct  toward  her  lover  the  night  before. 
She  felt  that  she  was  wrong.  Her  pride  had  passed 
away,  and  she  determined,  when  her  lover  callbd,  to  shew 
her  penitence  by  her  conduct,  and  if  he  alluded  to  it, 
frankly  to  own  her  error. 

But  Alfred  had  received  a  shock  such  as  he  could  not 
speedily  forget  He  had  borne  with  Kate  long,  but  her 
bitter  scorn  of  his  advice,  on  the  preceding  evening,  had 
finally  convinced  him  that  her  errors  were  incurable. 
He  resolved  never  again  to  enter  the  presence  of  one 
who  had  spurned  every  well  meant  effort  for  her  refor¬ 
mation.  He  had  flattered  himself  that  what  he  said 
would  be  listened  to  kindly — alas !  how  had  he  been 
deceived. 

All  that  day,  and  all  the  ensuing  day  Kate  watched 
for  his  coming,  until  at  length  her  anxiety  became 
nearly  insupportable,  and  her  heart  flattered  whenever 
the  bell  was  rung.  Still  Alfred  came  not  And  when, 
on  the  third  day,  Kate  heard  that  he  had  left  the  city  for 
the  south,  where  he  expected  to  remain  several  months, 
she  felt  that  it  was  to  avoid  her  presence  that  he  had 
gone.  Never,  before  that  hour,  was  she  fully  aware  of 
the  depth  of  her  love  for  Alfred.  So  long  as  he  had 
been  her  worshipper,  and  ever,  as  it  were,  in  her  pre¬ 
sence,  she  had  been  unconscious  of  his  worth,  slighting 
his  delicate  attentions,  and  wringing  his  noble  heart 
with  her  thoughtless  coquetry.  But  now  he  was  gone, 
and  forever !  This  conviction  was  insupportable  to  the 
penitent  girl,  and  she  fell  into  a  violent  illness,  which 
led  her  to  the  very  brink  of  the  grave.  Her  pride  was 
now  wholly  gone.  Oh  !  what  would  she  not  have  given 
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to  have  been  able  to  ask  forgiveness  of  him  she  hud  so 
deeply  wronged. 

Kate  rose  from  her  sick  couch  an  altered  being.  She 
was  still  beautiful ;  many  thought  more  beautiful  than 
ever ;  for  her  countenance  now  wore  a  sad,  sweet  expres¬ 
sion,  such  as  it  never  had  in  her  happier  days — an  ex¬ 
pression  which  irresistibly  interested  the  beholder  in  her. 
Few  knew  the  cause  of  her  illness,  and  she  soon  had 
as  many  admirere  as  ever.  But  no  one  now  charged 
Kate  with  coquetry.  Firmly  but  kindly  she  declined 
every  offer  that  was  made  to  her ;  while  the  time  which 
she  once  devoted  to  pleasure  was  now  surrendered  to  the 
poor,  or  to  the  improvement  of  her  mind. 

.  Two  years  had  passed  ere  Alfred  Townsend  found 
himself  once  more  in  his  native  city.  One  of  the  first 
persons  he  met  was  an  old  friend. 

“  A  hearty  welcomo  to  you,  Townsend,”  said  his 
friend,  fervently  grasping  his  hand,  “  why,  you ’ve  been 
absent  so  long  that,  I ’m  afraid,  you  ’ve  almost  forgotten 
us.  There  have  been  some  changes  among  us  since 
you  w  ent  away,  as  you  may  suppose ;  but  we’ll  bo  none 
the  less  glad  to  welcome  you  back.  There’s  Harry 
Smith,  and  Norton,  and  Beaufort  all  married,  and  I 
myself  am  about  to  become  a  Benedict.  I  am  very  glad 
you ’ve  relumed,  for  I  was  wishing  to-day  that  I  had  you 
here  to  wait  on  me.” 

Alfred  bowed  and  expressed  the  happiness  he  should 
have  in  being  of  any  service  to  his  friend,  who  continued, 

“But  you  little  dream  who  is  to  be  my  bride.  You 
recollect  Emma  Glendroy  1” 

“  Is  she  your  affianced  ?  Then  let  me  congratulate 
you  on  having  won  the  sweetest  and  most  amiable  of  all 
our  old  acquaintance.” 

“  Emma  will  thank  you  for  the  compliment,”  said  his 
friend,  “  but  she  will  be  sure  to  demur  to  it.  Nor  can  I 
say  but  what  she  will  have  some  truth  on  her  side,  al¬ 
though  certainly  1  can ’t  be  expected  to  admit  that  there 
is  any  one  more  amiable  than  my  sweet  girl.” 

“  But  surely  there  is  no  rival  to  Emma — why  we 
used  to  call  her,  by  general  consent,  the  loveliest  of  the 
set  in  which  we  moved#  I  know  of  no  one  even 
approaching  to  her.” 

“  But  I  do.” 

“  Surely  you  jest,  or  my  memory  betrays  me.  Who 
do  you  mean  ?” 

“  Why,  who  but  Kate  Bentley,  the  most  amiable  and 
best  of  girls.” 

Alfred  had  nearly  betrayed  himself,  but  checking  his 
emotions,  he  said,  as  calmly  as  he  could, 

“  Kate  Bentley  ! — she  was,  when  I  went  away,  a 
spoiled  coquette.  Witty,  beautiful,  and  flattered,  she 
was  the  very  antithesis  to  lovely  and  amiable.” 

“  It  may  have  been — she  certainly  was  very  different 
when  she  was  young,  but  now — as  you  will  say  on  see¬ 
ing  her — she  is  the  sweetest  of  girls.  By  the  bye  she 
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is  to  be  bridesmaid  to  Emma,  and  I  cannot  pay  you  a 
higher  compliment  than  to  assign  you  Kate  as  a  partner.” 

Alfred  could  not  refuse,  after  having  accepted  the  in¬ 
vitation,  and  besides,  since  his  friend  seemed  ignorant  of 
his  former  love  for  Kate,  he  determined  to  do  nothing 
that  might  betray  him.  He  felt  too  by  the  flutter  of  his 
heart  that  his  love  for  Kate  was  not  wholly  eradicated, 
and  he  asked  himself  “  if  she  is  really  so  changed  may 
we  not  yet  be  happy!”  Nor  will  we  deny  that  the 
fancy,  that  his  abrupt  departure  may  have  had  some 
influence  in  bringing  about  this  reformation,  rose  up 
before  his  mind,. 

“  I  have  brought  you  a  new  beau,  Kate,”  said  Emma’s 
betrothed,  as  he  entered  the  room  where  the  two  girls 
were  sitting,  “  or  rather  an  old  one,  come  to  life.  More¬ 
over,  1  have  asked  him  to  be  your  partner  at  my  wedding 
— have  I  done  right!” 

“Oh!  yes,”  said  Kate  smiling,  and  little  expecting 
the  answer,  she  added,  “but  who  is  he !” 

“  As  noble  a  fellow  as  ever  breathed.  You  know  him 
well,  Emma — Alfred  Townsend.” 

The  blood  rushed  to  Kate’s  very  brow,  and  she  felt 
her  senses  reeling ;  but  making  a  powerful  effort  to 
command  her  feelings,  she  rose  and  Would  have  left  the 
room. 

“  Are  you  ill,  Kate  !”  said  Emma’s  unthinking  lover, 
but  at  a  glance  from  his  affianced  bride  he  was  suddenly 
silent.  Kate  rushed  from  the  room  followed  by  Miss 
Glendroy,  and  as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed,  the  over¬ 
wrought  girl  fell  weeping  into  her  friend’s  arms. 

The  next  day  Alfred,  who  had  learnt  all,  was  at  Kate’s 
feet  begging  forgiveness  for  the  past;  but  the  sweet  girl 
took  all  the  blame  on  herself,  and  said  it  was  she  who 
ought  to  be  penitent 

“  Let  us  forget  the  past  then,  dearest,”  said  he,  “  and 
look  only  to  the  future.” 

And  Kate  answered,  smiling  through  her  tears ! 


THE  D  Y  I N  G^  MOTHER. 

BY  WILLIAM  WALLACE. 

Night  with  her  myriad  eyes  and  azure  wing 
Sat  in  her  sphered  hall:  and  silence  laid 
Her  finger  on  the  world’s  great  pulse.  The  winds 
Had  closed  their  pallid  lips;  and  Nature  seemed 
Like  one  who  breathless  waits  beside  a  shrine 
For  some  most  holy  rite. 

Upon  a  couch 

She  lay :  her  mild  blue  eyes  were  upward  turned, 
And  on  their  lashes  shone  the  light  of  tears. 
Wasted,  yet  lovely  as  a  star  when  pale 
With  its  o’er-watching  through  the  stormy  dark ! 
Like  it  the  Mother,  too,  for  such  the  one 
Was  passing  silently  to  heaven :  and  thus 
Her  spirit  gave  its  feelings  utterance 
Ere  she  had  left  the  world. 


Leave !  leave  me  not! — for  only  thou 
Remain’st  of  all  I  knew, 

And  oh !  my  very  heart  would  break 
To  lose  the  last  one,  too. 

I  cannot — cannot  speak  that  word — 

It  dies  upon  my  lip's  unheard — 

Though  thou  hast  said  “  adieu  /” 

Last  blossom  lingering  on  the  tree 
Which  withcringly  has  waved  for  thee ! 

My  feet  are  on  the  grave  with  her 
Who  left  the  parent  bough, 

And  soon  I  ’ll  lay  beside  that  leaf 
A  mother’s  aching  brow: 

I  would  not  make  thee  tarry  long:— 

Ah !  soon  thou  might’st  have  joined  the  throng 
Where  thou  art  struggling  now: 

These  withered  cheeks — these  locks  of  gray 
Tell  that  I,  too,  must  pass  away. 

Tears !  tears ! ’t  is  well  to  weep,  but  not 
From  eyes  alone  they^  start — 

These  drops— these  burning  drops  have  had 
Their  fountain  in  the  heart. 

Yes,  I  have  wept!  of  all  bereft — 

By  even  thee  thus  lonely  left 
And  doomed,  for  aye,  to  part — 

Oh !  say,  why  should  not  tears  be  shed 

When  thinking  of  the  lost  and  dead  ?  • 

The  Dead !  how  oft  thus  beauteous  forms 
Are  floating  in  the  light 
Of  yon  pale  moon  whene’er  she  walks 
The  shadowy  halls  of  night! 

I  see  them  now !  Their  gentle  eyes 
Speaking  of  Love  and  Paradise, 

As  if  it  lay  in  sight : 

And  I  can  hear  their  voices  say 
“  O’er  wearied !  come,  oh !  come  away !” 

Yes!  I  will  come!  I  feel  my  life 
Fast  wearing  to  its  close, 

And  soon  the  flowers  above  her  grave 
Shall  guard  my  own  repose. 

A  mother's  blessing  on  thee,  boy ! 

May  thou  know  all  a  parent’s  joy, 

But  nothing  of  her  woes! 

I  feel !  I  feel  the  deathly  spell : 

Now  can  thy  mother  say,  “farewell!” 

Her  blue  eyes  closed,  and  thus  her  spirit  fled 
Within  the  music  of  its  own  sad  thoughts. 

Which  even  in  death  were  with  her  reckless  boy, 
Wandering  afar  in  unknown  climes,  whom  now 
She  pictured  by  her  side  and  then  away. 

Well  hath  the  minstrel  saug  a  mother’s  love! 

It  is  a  stream  of  beauty,  where  the  stars 
That  light  the  inner  heaven,  by  seraphs  watched, 
But  all  too  holy  for  an  impure  sense, 

Are  mirrored:  yes,  a  stream  of  gentle  tone, 

Soft  as  the  whispered  hymn  of  fading  eve, 

Ere  she  has  put  her  crown  of  sunset  off; 

But  yet  hath  it  a  force  and  majesty 

The  torrent  of  the  North  may  never  claim. 
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on,  THE  hkaAt  overtasked. 

BT  JOHN  S.  JENKINS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  hour  was  evening.  The  last  lingering  rays  of 
sunset  fell  in  a  rich  flood  of  silver  light  over  the  bright 
and  gorgeous  landscape.  From  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  earth ;  fiom  the  tall  dark  mountain,  the  forest  of 
pines  and  maples,  the  thicket  of  the  shelteringv  grove, 
and  the  deep  glen  where  the  purling  brook  echoed  its 
gentle  murmurs;  from  the  sunny  hill-side,  the  grassy 
glade,  and  gay  parterre,  there  came  swelling  the  melody 
of  Nature’s  unwritten  music ;  that  melody  which  fills 
the  heart  to  overflowing  with  gladness;  which  causes 
the  eye  to  sparkle,  the  cheek  to  glow,  the  bosom  to 
throb,  and  the  soul  to  feel  that  the  hand  is  good  which 
fashioned  these  things  for  erring  man ;  that  we  do  not 
live  altogether  in  vain;  and  that,  despite  the  petty 
annoyances  which  harass  and  perplex  us,  there  are 
here  ten  thousand  sources  of  enjoyment,  to  which  we 
can  always  turn  when  the  cares  of  the  world  press 
heavily  upon  us.  It  causes  us  to  know  in  our  hearts, 
that  we  have  a  mission  to  perform,  a  high  behest  to 
fulfil,  a  destiny,  for  good  or  for  evil,  to  accomplish  ;  and 
it  forces  from  us  the  often  unwilling  acknowledgment 
that  in  the  far  beyond  there  is  a  future  life,  of  which  the 
present  is  but  the  hopeful  promise  ! 

Beneath  the  shade  of  a  lofty  elm,  which  reared  itself 
conspicuously  on  the  summit  of  a  verdant  knoll,  at 
whose  base  flowed  the  clear  waters  of  one  of  our  fairest 
rivers,  and  carelessly  leaning  against  its  heavy  trunk, 
stood  a  young  man,  whose  lithe  form  and  easy  attitude, 
gave  evidence  that  he  was  yet  in  the  fulness  and  vigor 
of  early  manhood.  He  was  not  what  some  would  have 
called  handsome;  there  was  but  little  mere  beauty  in  the 
high  and  massive  forehead,  which,  so  cold  and  still  in 
its  repose,  seertied  as  if  hewn  out  of  the  rugged  marble ; 
but  there  was  something  in '  the  fixedness  of  his  look, 
and  the  half-concealed  air  of  hauteur,  which  gave  his 
finely  chiselled  lip  the  least  perceptible  curl — in  the  free 
expansion  of  his  nostrils,  and  the  swelling  of  his  broad 
chest,  as  he  inhaled  the  freshening  breeze,  that  forcibly 
attracted  the  attention.  Yet  no  one  could  have  looked 
on  him  as  he  stood  there,  with  his  arms  folded  over  his 
breast,  and  his  pale,  stern  brow  bared  to  the  winds  of 
heaven,  which  played  so  wantonly  with  the  long  masses 
of  his  rich,  raven  hair,  and  have  failed  to  observe  the 
wild,  fierce  play  of  his  features,  the  lines  which  thought 
and  passion  had  traced  on  his  countenance,  or  the  fire 
of  genius  which  glowed  so  brightly  in  his  sunken  eye. 
The  homage  due  to  a  superior  intellect  would  have  been 
involuntarily  rendered  to  him,  but  as  involuntarily  euc- 
Vul.  II.— 2 


ceeded  by  an  emotion  of  fear — a  thrilling  fear  for  one,  in 
whose  bosom  was  evidently  pent  a  slumbering  volcano, 
which,*  when  its  dormant  fires  were  once  aroused,  could 
only  be  quenched  in  the  death  or  destruction  of  him  who 
cherished  it.  . 

44 These  are  indeed  beautiful!”  he  spake  in  a  deep, 
spirit-like  tone,  and  over  his  face  there  passed  a  glorious 
flush  of  enthusiasm — “the  handiwork  alone  of  a  Power, 
in  whose  ineffable  presence,  we  poor,  weak  mortals,  arc 
but  as  nothing!  I  love  them  well — the  scenes  and 
voices  of  my  native  land !  They  waken  in  ‘my  breast 
emotions  akin  to  those  the  patriot  countryman  of  Tell 
may  feel,  as  he  hears  the  joyous  notes  of  the  Kiihreihen 
echoed  among  the  frowning  clifla  and  dark  forests  of 
Underwalden,  or  along  the  banks  of  the  sweet  Lucerne. 
My  feet  have  trodden  many  a  more  storied  spot,  and 
prouder  clime.  My  hand  has  brushed  the  climbing  ivy 
from  the  Coliseum,  and  the  collected  dust  of  ages  from 
the  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs.  From  the  summit  of  St. 
Bernard,  I  have  seen  the  lightning  playing  beneath  my 
feet ;  and  from  the  Appenines  I  have  looked  down  on 
the  wrecks  of  empires.  I  have  stood  upon  the  heights 
of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  feelings  of  delight  have  stolen 
over  me,  as  I  witnessed  the  graceful  movements  of  the 
dark-eyed  and  dark -browed  Spanish  maidens,  when  they 
mingled  in  the  gay  Bolero;  or  listened  to  the  merry 
sounds  of  castanet  and  guitar,  rising  sweetly  from  the 
smiling  vallies  of  Andalusia.  From  the  ‘Bridge  of. 
Sighs’— 

4  A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand’— 

I  have  heard  the  wild  improvisations  of  the  happy, 
light-hearted  gondoliers,  on  the  canals  of  Venice: — yet 
have  I  never  felt  as  now !  Nor  is  it  wonderful  this 
should  be  so :  I  have  been  where  Liberty  was  ;  I  am 
where  Liberty  is — where  man  is  free  to  indulge  the 
high  and  lofty  aspirations  of  his  nature — where  genuine 
merit  and  sterling  intellect  give  not  place  to  entailed 
reputation,  titled  ignorance,  or  hereditary  arrogance. 
Here  are  no  privileged  competitors  for  place  and 
station.  All  start  equal — the  palm  is  for  the  humblest, 
as  well  os  the  proudest — he  who  wins  may  wear  it !  It 
is  a  bright  thought. — that  palm  may  yet  be  mine  !  It 
cannot  be  in  vain  that  I  have,  owl-like,  shut  myself  out 
from  the  world,  and  buried  myself  amid  the  musty  relics 
and  philosophic  lore  of  olden  time ;  that  I  have  preferred 
the  companionship  of  books  to  the  society  of  the  plea- 
sure-seeking  crowd ;  not  all  in  vain  that  I  have  wooed 
science  with  the  ardor  and  devotion  of  a  lover,  and 
perilled  health  and  happiness  to  win  applause  from  the 
many  !  Are  all  the  imaginings  of  my  boyhood  to  be 
but  shadows! — ahd  may  I  never  grasp  the  reality  of  the 
bright  visions  which  flit  before  me  in  the  solitude  of  my 
chamber!  As  for  Rosalie — ah  !  there  is  yet  too  much 
of  tenderness  in  that  word ! — I  pity  her,  from  my  heart 
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I  pity  her !  I  doubt  not  the  strength  or  fervor  of  her 
affection.  My  heart  is  unchanged  toward  her.  She 
may,  I  trust,  be  happy — with  another! — for,  though  it 
rack  my  brain  and  wither  my  heart  forever,  I  will  not 
ask  her  to  be  mine  !  Rosalie  is  dear  to  me — but  Fame 
is  dearer  still !  Love  has  been  the  Episode  of  the  past 
— Ambition  shall  be  the  History  of  the  future  !” 

A  light  footstep  sounded  near  him — a  soft  hand  was 
gently  laid  upon  his  arm — and  the  sweet  voice  of  her 
whom  he  had  once  loved,  deeply  and  passionately  loved, 
started  him  from  his  reverie. 

“You  here,  Clement? — I  know  not  why  it  was,  but 
I  hoped  not  to  find  you  at  our  try  sting-place.  Nay  ! 
chide  me  not,”  she  continued,  half  playfully,  and  half 
in  earnest,  as  she  put  her  hand  to  his  lips — “  a  strange 
fear  has  seized  me  to-day.  I  have  feared  that  our  hap¬ 
piness  was  soon  to  be  clouded  for  ever !” 

“  Rosalie  has  ceased  to  love  me?” 

“  Oh,  no ! — her  love  ends  only  with  her  life  !” 

“  She  doubts  me,  then  ?” 

“  She  cannot ! — She  sees  you,  and  forgetting  all,  is 
happy !” 

“  Between  those  who  love  there  should  be  nothing  to 
forget  !  You  confide  in  me  or  your  heart  is  no  longer 
mine !”  he  spake  harshly  and  bitterly. 

“  Unsay  those  words — in  mercy  unsay  them  !  Pain 
me  not  by  a  denial.  You  wrong  me  much — indeed  you 
wrong  me — I  could  never  prove  faithless  to  the  one  I 
love !” 

“And  yet  your  hand  trembles  in  my  own — your 
eye  regards  not  mine — you  shudder  as  I  look  upon 
you !” 

“  Speak  not  harshly  to  me,  Clement !  If  I  shudder, 
it  is  only  when  you  frown  on  me.  I  have  not  sought 
to  give  offence  in  look,  word,  or  tone.  I  cherish  no 
thought  of  fear  for  you.  I  am  but  a  weak,  timid  girl ; 
no  wonder  I  should  sometimes  give  way  to  the  vague 
forebodings  my  imagination  will,  spite  of  my  belter 
judgment,  often  conjure  up.  They  have  all  vanished 
now  in  the  sunlight  of  your  presence;  and  if  you  but 
smile  on  me,  I  ask  no  other  joy — I  know  no  other  hap¬ 
piness  !  Rosalie  loves  not  idly — she  is  all,  all  your 
own  /” — and  the  warm-hearted,  highnsouled  maiden,  in 
her  unselfish  abandonment  to  the  love  she  bore  for  him 
who  would  have  vexed  and  slighted  her,  threw  herself 
into  his  arms,  and  sobbed  long  and  loudly. 

For  one  moment  Clement  Lee  was  the  lover.  Large, 
burning  tears  dimmed  his  eye ;  his  bosom  throbbed 
madly  and  wildly,  as  he  felt  that  warm,  confiding  heart, 
beating  against  his  own  ;  and,  while  he  pressed  her 
fondly  to  his  breast,  he  murmured  in  those  accents  she 
dearly  loved  to  hear — “  Rosalie — l  love  thee  /”  That 
answering  emotion  was  but  evanescent.  His  whole  soul 
was  bent  on  one  object,  and  he  hesitated  not  to  thrust 
aside  every  thing  which  interfered  with  its  attainment. 


His  mind  was  wrought  up  to  the  determination  of  taking 
one  decided  step,  and  he  faltered  not  in  his  resolve.  A 
shadow  passed  over  his  countenance— his  lips  were 
joined  firmly  together — and  he  was  again  the  cold, 
scheming,  ambitious  man,  ready  to  venture  all  on  the 
high  stake  for  which  he  played. 

But  for  the  tender  one  who  hung  on  his  neck — she 
knew  not  that  he  had  already  changed  toward  her — she 
had  only  heard  those  glad  words  which  spoke  peace  to 
her  troubled  heart,  and  those  sweet  tones  of  affection  to 
which  she  had  listened  with  so  much  rapture  in  hours 
that  were  past ;  and  with  a  brow  of  light,  and  a  cheek 
tinged  with  the  rich  vermil  of  her  mantling  blush,  she 
raised  those  soft,  gazelle-like  eyes,  glistening  with  tears, 
all  too  fondly  trusting  that  the  smile  of  joy  would  once 
more  greet  and  bless  her.  That  smile  rewarded  not  her 
devotion ;  a  withering  frown  fell  darkly  upon  her,  and 
sent  back  the  warm  life-blood  chilled  to  her  heart  Her 
cheek  was  blanched  to  a  deadly  whiteness;  her  frame 
trembled  like  the  young  aspen ;  and  her  voice  was 
choked  and  hollow  as  she  wildly  uttered : 

“  Clement,  you  are  ill! — You  look  strangely !  Your 
hand  is  cold,  and  your  brow  hot  and  feverish!  My 
heart  tells  me  you  are  ill — forgive  me  that  I  spake 
unkindly — let  me  be  your  physician — I  will,  heaven 
knows  I  will,  gladly  minister  to  you !” 

“  I  know  you  would — but  it  is  useless !  My  illness 
was  only  momentary,  and  I  am  calmer,  firmer,  now  !” 
He  took  her  hand  in  his  as  he  concluded,  with  a  strange 
and  unwonted  energy,  and  in  a  broken  and  hurried  tone 
— “  Rosalie — dost  thou  love  me  ?” 

“And  can  you  doubt  it?”  she  spake  warmly  and 
enthusiastically — “Have  I  not  often  told  you  how 
fondly  and  sincerely  I  love  you  ?  I  have  kept  nothing 
back  from  you;  I  have  given 'you  my  heart  wholly  and 
forever — over  that  heart  yours’  is  ‘no  divided  empire’ — 
I  live  and  breathe  but  in  your  presence.  With  you  I 
am  most  happy — away  from  you  I  can  be  but  miserable. 
My  love  is  not  of.hasty  growth — it  has  been  fostered  for 
years.  It  is  a  part  of  my  nature,  and  I  could  not  live 
without  it!  No  vestal  ever  cherished  with  more  un¬ 
ceasing  devotion  the  fires  which  glowed  in  the  temple 
of  her  worship,  than  have  I,  that  flame  which  burns  so 
brightly  and  so  intensely  on  the  altar  of  my  heart :  the 
Hindoo  maiden  may,  it  is  true,  watch  long  and  well  the 
taper-light  of  love  and  hope,  as  heT  incense-freighted 
bark  is  borne  down  the  waters  of  the  Ganges;  but  her 
love  is  clouded  with  th#  dark  rites  of  superstition — mine 
has  a  more  sacred,  a  more  hallowed  origin  !  It  springs 
from  the  purest  and  holiest  impulses  of  woman’s  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  it  brings  her  nearer  to  life,  and  light,  and 
happiness,  and  heaven !” 

“Tell  me  not  this!”  he  passionately  uttered,  “I  cannot 
bear  it.  There  is  madness  in  the  thought  that  such  love 
should  ever  meet  with  disappointment !  Say  only  that 
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you  love-  me,  and  would  see  me  prosperous,  fortunate, 
and  happy !” 

“Indeed  I  would  1  How  could  I  wish  to  see  you 
otherwise  ? — is  not  your  happiness  mine  own  ?” 

“You  will  listen  to  me,  then,  when  I  tell  you— start 
not,  for  I  speak  soberly  and  seriously,  though  sadly— 
this  must  be  our  last  meeting  /” 

“Surely,  Clement,  you  jest  with  me-^you  would  not 
wrong  me  thus,”  and  she  clung  fondly  to  his  arm,  "  you 
cannot  be  so  cruel !  Why  should  we  never  meet  again  1 
Is  there  aught  should  make  us  blush,  or  fear,  to  own  our 
love?” 

“  I  jest  not,  Rosalie ! — never  spake  I  truer  word.  Love 
is  to  me  like  the  tree  in  the  garden ;  I  am  forbidden  to 
taste  of  its  fruit !  I  have  placed  my  hopes  upon  a  prize 
more  valued  than  the  wealth  of  untold  mines,  I  despise 
the  world,  and  contemn  its  cold  selfishness,  its  hollow 
hcartedness,  and  its  base  servility  ;  yet  would  I  have  it 
fawn  upon  and  flatter  me.  I  would  gain  a  name  among 
men ;  I  would  hear  my  praise  on  their  lips,  and  see  them 
awed  and  abashed  in  my  presence.  Long,  long  years, 
must  pass  ere  this  can  be :  thought,  soul,  inind,  body, 
every  thing,  must  be  directed  to  this  end.  My  heart 
will  not  acknowledge  fealty  to  two  masters ;  it  serves 
but  one ;  it  follows  only  one !  I  have  not  time  to  love ; 
another  destiny  is  before  me — a  brighter,  and  it  may 
be - ” 

“ Happier ?  would’st  thou  say?  No;  believe  me, 
Clement  Lee,  it  is  but  an  empty  bubble  which  you 
would  grasp ;  it  has  lured  many  a  one  to  misery  and 
bitterness !  Beware  how  you  trample  on  the  heart  thA 
loves  you !” 

“  Hear  me,  Rosalie,  hear  me  ! — I  cannot  love  you  if  I 
would — henceforth  we  can  be  only  as  friends — we  part 
forever  ! — and  wilt  thou  not  say  me  farewell?’” 

“  I  may  not — I  could  not  speak  that  word — not  even 
to  j^u  who  cast  me  from  you  as  a  thing  of  little 
worth !  The  time  shall  come  when  you  will  repent 
that  you  had  trifled  with  the  love  I  gave  you — but  you 
will  not  leave  me? — say  that  you  will  not,  and  I  will 
forget  that  you  had  thought  to  part  from  me — oh  !  say 
it,  and  I  will  pray  for  you — I  will  bless  you — aye, 
worship  you !” 

Long  and  earnestly  she  pleaded.  By  all  his  hopes 
of  happiness  in  this  world,  and  peace  in  another,  she 
besought  him  not  to  leave  her  thus.  By  the  memory  of 
the  many  happy  hours  they  had  spent  together ;  by  the 
vows  they  had  plighted  to  each  other,  she  implored  him 
not  to  slight  her  love.  She  did  not  upbraid  him — no 
word  of  reproach  passed  her  lips.  She  would  follow 
him  through  the  world ;  make  any  sacrifice  for  his  sake ; 
be  his,  and  his  only,  through  weal  and  tfiropgh  woe.  In 
sickness  she  would  watch  over  him ;  in  adversity  she 
would  comfort  him ;  in  prosperity  she  would’  rejoice 
with  him.  She  would  not  be  a  burthen  to  him;  ehc 


would  work  for  him — toil  for  him — and  be  happy,  so 
that  he  gave  her  one  tender  word,  or  one  approving 
smile  I 

Her  entreaties  moved  him  not;  his  resolution  could 
not  be  shaken.  With  a  sudden  effort,  he  tore  himself 
from  her,  and  murmuring  a  parting  benediction  in  her 
ear,  he  left  her — heart-stricken-*-desolate ! 

Slowly,  though  surely,  the  conviction  that  she  was 
deserted,  fastened  itself  upon  her  miiid.  She  knew  that 
she  was  alone— still  she  could  not  curse  the  destroyer  of 
her  peace.  She  felt,  oh,  how  keenly !  the  bitterness  of 
unrequited  love — yet  she  repined  not.  It  was  hard  for 
her  to  feel  that  she  had  “  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well ;” 
nevertheless,  she  bowed  in  submission  to  the  stroke  which 
had  visited  her.  Bitter  and  many  were  the  tears  she 
shed. 

“  Big,  bright,  and  fast,  unknown  to  her  they  fell — 

But  still  her  lips  refused  to  send  ‘  farewell!’  ” 

From ‘that  hour  Rosalie  Herbert  was  a  changed 
woman — the  barbed  arrow  had  penetrated  deep  into 
her  soul — she  never  smiled  again  / 

CHAPTER  II. 

Receiving  upon  a  splendid  ottoman,  in  a  chamber 
whose  tapestried  hangings,  and  the  rich  paintings  on 
its  walls,  bespoke  the  opulence  and  taste  which  in  our 
own  sunny  clime  have  reared  villas,  that  may  well  vie 
in  beauty  with  those  which  are  interspersed  among  the 
vineyards  and  olive-groves  of  the  far-famed  vale  of  Amo, 
lay  the  form  of  a  fair  invalid.  Through  the  open  case¬ 
ments,  “half-hidden  by  clematis  and  rose,”  came  the 
evening  breeze,  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  the  magnolia 
•nd  the  orange.  The  music  of  the  water  plashing  in 
the  fountain,  was  enlivening  and  refreshing;  and  the  soft 
notes  of  the  nightingale  fell  on  the  ear  like  the  remem¬ 
bered  voice  of  an  early  friend.  Vases  of  flowers,  both 
native  and  exotic,  filled  the  apartment  with  perfume. 
In  One  comer  stood  an  unstrung  harp — silent  and  listless 
as  that  « which  hung  in  Taras’  hall the  soul  which 
had  once  animated  it,  no  longer  woke  from  its  strings 
the  wild  and  unpassioned  strains  of  the  Tyrol,  or  the 
softer  numbers  of  the  lays  of  Provence.  The  toilet  of 
rose-wood  was  richly  inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl,  and 
decorated  with  Psyche  glasses,  and  costly  ornaments  of 
Sevre’s  China.  Books,  poetry,  and  music  were  scattered 
profusely  over  the  marble  table  which  occupied  the  centre 
of  the  room : — yet  were  all  these  (to  most  persons,  evi¬ 
dences  of  happiness  and  contentment)  unheeded  by  the 
stricken  maiden  on  whom  sickness  had  laid  its  hand  so 
heavily.  They  brought  no  smile  upon  her  countenance ; 
no  hue  of  health  flushed  the  fall  check  now  rivalling  the 
unsunned  snow  in  whiteness  and  purity.  Her  long, 
glossy  ringlets  hung  listlessly  over  her  moistened  brow, 
and  the  pale  jewelled  hand  which  seemed  scarce  able  to 
sustain  the  weight  of  the  head  it  supported.  Her  eyes 
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were  large  and  lustrous,  and  the  veined  lids  partially 
closed  over  them,  as  if  to  shut  out  their  unearthly 
beauty.  Her  form  was  strangely  attenuated ;  and  no 
one  would  have  readily  recognized  there,  the  fair  pro¬ 
portions  which  had  channed  so  many  eyes,  and  won  so 
many  hearts  in  the  happier  hours  that  had  smiled  on 
Rosalie  Herbert. 

Five  years  had  gone  by  since  she  had  parted  from 
Clement  Lee — five  years,  in  which  had  been  concen¬ 
trated  to  her,  the  misery  and  woe  of  ages.  For  a  time 
she  had  proudly  and  nobly  endeavored  to  bear  up  against 
her  fate.  It  was  fruitless  all.  Her  love  had  grown  with 
her  growth,  and  had  become  too  deeply  rooted  ever  to 
^  be  eradicated.  It  was  a  part — nay,  the  better  part  of 
her  existence — life  had  no  charms  without  it. 

“  Pierced,  they  might  disjoin  them  ; 

But  perfect,  never  /” 

She  saw  her  hopes  prostrated,  her  affections  crushed, 
and  the  fond  desires  of  her  heart  blighted  at  once  and 
forever.  Danger,  care,  trouble,  penury  and  misfortune, 
she  could  have  borne ;  the  world  might  have  mocked  at 
her  truth,  and  sneered  at  her  devotion ;  no  matter,  they 
would  have  been  “  like  the  idle  wind  which  she  regarded 
not”  She  would  have  felt  amply  repaid  for  any  suffer¬ 
ing,  any  reproach,  if  the  star  of  love  hut  rested  over  and 
lighted  her  path.  No  obstacles  would  have  dismayed 
— no  dangers  daunted  her,  had  she  only  been  assured 
that  there  was  one  being  in  the  wide  world  who  appre¬ 
ciated  and  returned  her  affection.  But  he  on  whom 
she  had  trusted  with  such  firm  and  implicit  reliance, 
had  deserted  her.  Disappointment,  bitter,  unyielding 
disappointment,  was  her  portion.  The  future,  once  all 
joy  and  sunshine,  presented  but  a  dark  and  gloomy  vista. 
She  had  nothing  left  to  live  for — nothing  to  hope  for — 
one  thing,  and  one  alone,  to  die  for — and  that  embraced 
her  all  of  felicity,  both  here  and  hereafter — for  it  was 
Peace  ! 

“  Clara — sister !”  her  voice  was  low  and  plaintive  as 
that  of  the  dying  zephyr,  and  the  person  whom  she 
addressed,  a  young  and  beautiful,  though  carc-wom 
female,  sprang  hastily  from  the  embrasure  of  the  window 
in  which  she  had  been  seated — “  I  cannot — I  dare  not 
— sleep.  These  wild  dreams  haunt  my  fancy,  and  dis- 
•  turb  my  mind.  Grim  monsters  start,  up  ever  and  anon 
before  me ;  and  tall,  sheeted  spectres  point  their  long, 
bony  fingers  at  me  in  scorn !  Oh !  it  is  horrible — 
dreadful — that  fearful  shudder  !” 

“Rosalie'1” 

“  Who  calls  ‘Rosalie?’ — it  is  a  forbidden  word.” 

“Say  not  so! — Do  we  not  all  love  you  dearly?” 
and  the  speaker  bent  over  her  sister’s  form,  and  im¬ 
printed  a  warm  kiss  on  her  pale  cheek — “  Y ou  know 
not  how  gladly  we  would  see  you  once  more  well  and 
happy !” 


« I  do  know  it — I  feel  it ! — but  I  fear  me  I  shall  never 
live  to  requite  your  kindness !  Do  I  speak  wildly  ?  My 
brain  is  hot — scorching  hot — and  my  throat  is  parched 
with  thirst !”  * 

“  Drink  of  this  goblet — it  will  revive  you.  You  need 
rest— compose  youself !” 

*f  The  letter,  Clara ! — has  it  been  sent  ?” 

“It  has !” 

“  And  is  there  no  answer  !” 

«  The  messenger  has  not  returned.  Clement  Lee  has 
been  successful  in  the  canvass — and  he  is  to  address  his 
fellow-citizens  this  evening;  perhaps  he - ” 

“  No !  no  !  He  cannot  refuse  me — it  is  a  last  request 
— I  have  told  him  so.  He  knows  that  I  am  dying,  and 
he  will  come — I  am  sure  he  will !” 

“  Talk  not  of  dying,  Rosali?,  we  cannot  part  with 
you !” 

“  Why  should  I  not  ?  it  is  but  truth !  Like  the 
flower  plucked  from  its  parent  stem,  and  deprived  of 
the  quickening  influence  of  sunlight  and  shower,  I  am 
fast  fading  away.  The  hand  of  death  is  on  me,  I  feel  it 
here  /”  she  pressed  her  hand  emphatically  to  her  heart. 

“Oh,  no!  You  are  better — much  better  now — the 
bloom  again  freshens  on  your  cheek !” 

“Ah!  you  must  not  deceive  me!”  she  said,  raising 
her  head  faintly,  and  surveying  her  reflected  image  in 
the  pier-glass  before  her.  “  ’T  is  the  startling  premoni¬ 
tion  of  the  last  change — the  seal  of  the  destroyer!  Gaily 
he  decks  his  victims  for  the  sacrifice — ha!  this  is  the 
‘  bloom’  of  the  grave  !” 

0  Overpowered  with  the  effort,  she  sank  back  into  the 
arms  of  her  sister,  and  for  a  few  moments  lay  motionless 
and  senseless  as  a  statue.  Suddenly  her  eyes  were 
opened — she  missed  some  one,  and  murmured  softly, 

“  My  mother  ?  where  is  she  ?” 

“  Here,  Rosalie !”  said  the  mother,  as  she  entered  the 
room.  “  Cheer  up,  love  !  here  is  a  message  for  you  ; 
Clement  Lee  is  engaged  with  his  friends  to-night,  he 
will  call  to-morrow.” 

“A  ‘message?’  then  indeed  he  has  forgotten  me! 
‘  to-morrow  ?’  that  will  be  too  late !  Be  still,  still,  my 
poor  heart !”  she  exclaimed.  “  I  could  bear  all — all — 
but  this !  to  know  he  would  not  sec  me,  even  now  / 
Do  not  weep,  my  mother !  Come  near  me,  speak  to 
me,  pray  for  me  !” 

Thus  entreated,  she  knelt  beside  her  child,  and  though 
the  sobs  she  could  not  suppress,  almost  impeded  her 
speech,  she  poured  forth  at  the  throne  of  grace,  the 
petition  of  a  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude,  yet  rent 
by  the  keenest  and  most  poignant  anguish.  She  had 
just  concluded  as  the  words — “  mother — sister • — Clement 
— Heaven  /”  came  faintly  articulated  from  the  lips  of 
Rosalie.  A  feeble  smile  lighted  up  the  countenance  of 
the  dying  girl— her  eyes  sparkled  with,  a  supernatural 
brightness — n  gentle  tremor  stole  over  her  frame — and, 
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lovely  even  . in  death,  she  passed  “  like  the  anthem  of  a 
breeze  away !” 

The  gifted  and  the  beautiful,  whom  no, one  hated,  and 
on  whose  head  old  and  young  hourly  invoked  the  bles¬ 
sings  of  heaven  to  descend ;  whose  step  was  light  as  the 
young  fawn’s  on  the  green  turf;  whose  merry  laugh 
once  rang  so  joyously  amid  the  old  trees  which  grew 
around  the  home  of  her  fathers,  and  whose  voice  was 
musical  as  the  tones  of  the  wind-harp,  at  length  slept 
that  sleep  which  knows  no  waking,  this  side  the  untried 
hereafter ! 

The  fortunes  of  Clement  Lee  had  all  been  bright  and 
prosperous.  Untiring  zeal,  care,  labor,  and  incessant 
devotion  of  time,  had  raised  him  to  the  front  rank  in  his 
profession.  His  hopes  were  fulfilled,  his  wishes  gratified 
— he  had  won  his  way  to  distinction  l  Profoundly  versed 
in  the  attainments  of  science,  deeply  read  in  the  black- 
letter  of  the  law,  talented,  accomplished,  and,  withal, 
possessing  that  commanding  eloquence  which  never  fails 
to  arrest  attention  and  compel  conviction,  he  could  not 
but  secure  a  strong  hold  upon  the  affections  of  his  fel¬ 
low-citizens.  His  society  was  courted  by  the  gay  and 
the  noble ;  and  they  were  proud  of  him — proud  of  his 
talents  and  his  growing  reputation.  They  respected 
him,  for,  honorable  and  just  in  all  his  dealings,  and 
stern  and  inflexible  in  the  cause  of  right,  envy  dared 
not  malign,  nor  calumny  assail  him.  They  reverenced 
him,  because,  to  all  outward  seeming,  he  was  the  friend 
of  justice,  virtue,  and  morality.  They’  worshipped  him 
for  the  burning  and  thrilling  words  which  hung  on  his 
lips,  and  the  genius  which  kindled  in  his  eye,  or  sat 
enthroned  in  its  god-like,  majesty  on  his  brow.  Their 
suffrages  were  gladly  bestowed  on  him,  when  he  ap¬ 
peared  before  them  as  a  candidate  at  the  hustings ;  and 
their  shouts  of  triumph  were  loud  and  cheering,  when 
the  contest  was  decided  in  his  favor,  and  he  was  re¬ 
turned  as  their  representative  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation. 

Was  he  happy  ?  He  would  have  said  so,  as  he  sat 
alone  at  midnight,  in  the  privacy  of  his  study,  sur¬ 
rounded  to  the  treasured  volumes,  from  whose  pages 
he  had  gathered  the  knowledge  which  men  wondered 
at  and  .admired.  The  arrangement  of  the  books  in 
their  mahogany  cases  was  admirable;  marble  statues 
and  antique  busts  were  placed  around  the  apartment 
with  the  taste  of  a  connoisseur.  A  pair  of  fencing  foils 
and  masks  hung  over  the  mantel ;  and  from  the  ceiling 
depended  an  argand  lamp,  which  threw  a  soft  and 
mellow  light  over  his  wide,  expansive  forehead,  as  he 
sat  beneath  it,  almost  buried  in  the  cushions  of  a  high- 
backed,  old-fashioned  arm-chair,  apparently  intent  on  the 
volume  of  Rochefoucault  he  was  perusing.  On  the  table 
before  him,  amid  numerous  manuscripts,  and  fanciful 
ink-fountains,  and  paper  oases,  was  a  collection  which 
might  furnish  an  index  to  the  character  of  his  studies, 


and  the  bent  of  his  mind.  Poets  and  philosophers, 
divines  and  scoffers,  monarchists  and  republicans,  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  forgotten  the  warfare  they  have  waged 
against  each  other  since  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
Massillon  and  Voltaire  lay  together  as  cozily  as  brethren ; 
Bulwer.and  Schiller,  Byron  and  Shelley,  were  cJarelessly 
thrown  side  by  side  with  Montesquieu  and  Bentham, 
Junius  and  Jefferson. 

“  There  is  little  consolation  here  I — it  is  bitter  os  the 
waters  of  Marah !” — he  threw  the  book  from  him  in 
disgust — “  I  would  that  I  had  seen  Rosalie  to-night — 
’she  says  she  Is  very  ill !  It  may  be  a  trick  of  her’s  to 
bring  me  to  her — peradventure  she  is  still  anxious  for 
an  alliance  with  me — but  I  will  not  believe  it! — she 
was  ever  true,  and  good,  and  pure !”  He  sat  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  deep  thought,  and  then  continued — “  I  have  a 
strange  presentiment  of  ill ! — why  is  it  I  My  nerves 
are  firm — my  pulse  beats  regularly — I  feel  no  pain !  It 
cannot  be  that  now  when  I  am  nearly  happy,  when 
fortune  smiles  on  me  so  kindly,  and  the  path  of  honor 
and  preferment  lies  open  before  me,  the  star  of  my  des¬ 
tiny  is  to  set  for  ever !  Must  mine  be  the  fate  of  yon 
meteor,  which  illumined  the  deep  azure  of  heaven  for  a 
moment,  and  then  vanished  in  the  darkness  of  midnight! 
Shall  *  earth's  fruits  always  turn  to  ashes  in  my  mouth !  ’ 
Now,  when  the  prize  for  which  I  have  so  long  panted  is 
within  my  reach,  shall  I  be  compelled  to  resign  it!  Ro¬ 
salie  may  yet  be  mine — I  love  ber,  why  may  I  not  one 
day  be  happy  in  that  love  !  It  is  idle  to  doubt  it — 
these  thoughts  are  foolish — I  will  drive  them  from 
me,”  thus  speaking,  he  rose  and  advanced  to  the 
beaufet  at  the  side  of  the  room,  and  after  tossing  off 
a  copious  libation  from  one  of  the  curiously-wrought 
decanters  which  stood  upon  it,  hf  slowly  paced  across 
the  floor. 

A  light  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  his  walk,  and 
a  servant,  witl#a  note  in  his  hand,  entered  at  his  bid¬ 
ding.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  contents  of  that 
dark-edged  paper — Clement  Lee  eagerly  caught  and 
opened  it.  Had  an  adder  stung  him  he  could  not  have 
started  more  wildly  than  when  one  word,  one  fatal  word, 
met  his  eye — “  Rosalie  ! — oh !  my  God — the  fame  for 
which  I  have  so  madly  striven  is  at  length  won — but 
all  beside ,  is  lost  /  Is  this — death  The  servant 

hastened  forward  os  he  was  falling,  and  received  him  in 
his  extended  arms.  The  sufferer  gave  one  deep  groan 
— the  blood  gushed  from  bis  mouth  and  choked  his 
utterance — he  shuddered  convulsively — his  features  re¬ 
laxed — and  he  was— dead ! 

With  all  his  faults  and  follies,  his  virtues  and  his 
crimes — for  it  cannot  be  less  than  crime,  to  wrong  the 
high  and  holy  -love  of  woman — Clement  Lee  stood 
before  his  Maker ! 

Ammtiox  ! — thou  art  a  fearful  master ! 
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OUR  FATHERS,  WHERE  ARE  THEY. 

BY  H.  J.  VERNON. 

We  are  daily  growing  older, 

And  our  fathers,  where  are  they  ? 
Underneath  the  grassy  hillocks, 

In  the  church-yard,  old  and  gray, 

Where  the  elms  above  are  waving. 

In  their  quiet  beds  they  lie, 

With  the  cold  earth  on  their  bosoms, 

And  their  faces  to  the  sky. 

In  the  hoary  mountain  passes 
Where  for  liberty  they  fell, 

In  the  dim  and  mystic  forest. 

In  the  quiet  rural  dell, 

Or  wherever  they  have  fallen 
As  their  pilgrim  way  they  trod, 

With  their  sabres  for  the  foeman, 

And  their  hearts  upon  their  God. 

In  the  churches  old  of  England, 

Where  the  echoes  now  are  woke 
That  arose  upon  the  stillness 
When  the  holy  martyrs  spoke, 

Where  the  Sabbath  chimes  are  ringing 
From  each  minster  gray  and  grand, 

On  each  hill,  in  ev’ry  valley 
Of  our  father’s  Fatherland. 

By  the  frozen  shores  of  Sweden, 

By  the  blushing  hills  of  France, 

By  the  mdorland  and  the  mountain 
Over  Scotland’s  brown  expanse, 

By  the  walls  of  olden  Cartilage, 

By  the  sunny  isles  of  Greece,^ 

By  the  solemn  tombs  of  Egypt, 

Sleep  our  fathers,  sleep  in  peace ! 

• 

Oh !  the  ages  that  have  vanished, 

Since  the  murdered  Abel  died, 

Ev’ry  age  has  seen  its  millions  4 
Buried  by  the  victim’s  side, 

Oh !  the  kingdoms  gone  forever, 

And  the  tribes  that  are  no  more — 

Not  a  dirge  to  them  remaineth 
Save  the  surf  upon  the  shore. 

Yet  the  earth  amid  these  changes 
Is  the  same  as  on  the  mom 
When  the  angels  sang  together. 

And  the  morning  stars  were  bom ; 

In  its  beauty  still  as  youthful 
It  is  smiling  to  the  sky, — 

For  a  type  of  the  Eternal, 

As  the  face  of  God  on  high ! 


Sickness. — Sickness  is  a  guide  and  an  instructor:  it 
has  been  mercifully  ordained  as  a  preparation  for  what 
is  to  follow  in  its  slops;  it  trains  the  heart  for  the 
tomb. 


THE  OLD  FORGE. 

AN  INDIAN  TRADITION. 

BY  D.  M.  ELWOOD. 

“ - 1  cannot  from  my  heart  root  out 

The  love  that  rings  it  so,  and  I  must  die !”  Bryant. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  quiet  village  of  Union ville, 
Massachusetts,  is  one  of  the  loveliest  little  nooks  that  is 
to  be  found  in  the  wide  world.  Any  one  who  has  ever 
visited  “  The  Old  Forge,”  will  at  once  agree  with  me  in 
this  assertion ;  and  I  would  advise  any  one  who  has  not 
to  betake  himself  to  some  one  of  thedepots  of  the  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad,  whence  the  cars  will  place  him 
directly  on  the  spot  without  any  farther  trouble  of  his 
own.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  worthy  of  being  visited  as  most 
of  the  modem  resorts  of  those  who  find  themselves, 
during  the  summer  months,  with  money  in  their  pockets, 
and  nothing  to  do  but  get  rid  of  it  The  quiet  loveli¬ 
ness  of  the  place,  and — save  the  warbling  of  the  birds, 
and  the  perpetual  voice  of  the  waterfall — the  deep  silence 
that  reigns  there,  are  its  principal  -charms.  For  hours 
have  I  sat,  either  alone,  or  with  a  single  friend,  on  some 
moss-covered  rock,  shaded  by  the  maple  and  the  ash 
tree,  fearing  to  break,  even  by  a  word,  the  spell  that 
seemed  thrown  around  me.  And  when  I  grew  weary, 
or  rather  when  the  time  came  that  I  must  leave,  for  one 
could  never  weary  of  being  there,  I  would  turn  away, 
still  wrapt  in  the  same  deep  feeling  of  awe  and  medita¬ 
tion,  as  if  the  Spirit  of  Solitude  had  chosen  this  for  her 
retreat,  and  exercised  a  mystic  influence  over  every  one 
that  intruded  himself  into  her  haunts. 

But  I  have  not  yet  described  the  place,  and  even  now 
my  pen  shrinks  from  the  task,  from  the  consciousness  of 
its  utter  inability  to  perform  it. 

There  is  a  little  stream  (whether  it  has  a  name  I 
know  not)  that  rises  I  cannot  tell  where,  but  it  flows 
into  the  Merrimac,  and  thence  mingles  its  waters  with 
the  sea.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  river,  as  all  others  are 
that  I  have  ever  seen,  for  water,  running,  dashipg,  foam¬ 
ing  water  is  always  beautiful.  But  this  oncls  superla¬ 
tively  so,  and  the  superb  granite  arches  that  have,  here 
and  there,  been  thrown  across  its  winding  channel,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Railroad  cars,  have  rather 
added  to,  than  diminished,  its  effect  But  the  Old 
Forge  is  the  place  of  all  others ;  for  if  rocks,  and  trees, 
and  flowers  and  water,  can  be  so  disposed  as  to  give 
pleasure  to  the  eye,  such  is  their  arrangement  here. 
On  either  side,  that  most  majestic  of  all  trees,  the  forest 
elm,  dips  its  roots  into  tbc  sparkling  stream,  and  many 
even  hang  down  their  branches,  and  lave  them  in  its 
cool  depths.  So  thickly  are  the  rocks  scattered  across 
the  channel,  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  water  to  find  its 
way  through,  and  it  dashes  over  one ,  glides  swiftly  by 
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another,  restless  and  disturbed,  till  it  plunges  into  a 
deep  pool  below,  not  even  there  to  find  the  repose  which 
it  seeks,  but  boils  up  again,  and  at  last  flows  smoothly 
on,  bearing  upon  its  surface,  like  some  fancifully  em¬ 
broidered  lace  work,  most  elegant  patterns,  wrought  in 
the  white  foam  that  the  rapids  have  engendered.  And 
water  lilies,  of  the  purest  white,  border  the  margin,  filling 
up  the  picture  in  most  perfect  harmony. 

But  all  this,  though  somewhat  necessary  for  under¬ 
standing  the  little  story,  that,  by  your  leave,  I  am  going 
to  tell,  has  yet  not  much  more  connexion  with  it,  than 
has  the  title  which  is  prefixed  to  this  article.  It  is  called 
the  Old  Forge,  from  the  circumstance  of  there  having 
been  forriterly  an  establishment  for  smelting  and  forging 
iron  on  these  rapids,  which  has  long  since  disappeared, 
leaving  no  traces  of  its  existence  but  a  name. 

Some  half  mile  to  the  east  of  the  Old  Forge  is 
Megonco  hill,  so  called  by  the  tribe  of  Indians  that 
inhabited  its  western  slope,  and  the  level  space  which 
intervened  between  that  and  the  river.  There  are  traces 
of  their  village  still  remaining,  which  the  plough-share, 
and  the  frequent  tread  of  man  and  beast,  have  not  been 
able  wholly  to  eradicate. 

When  that  village  was  in  its  prime  there  dwelt  in  it 
a  sweet  Indian  maid,  with  the  long  raven  locks — with 
the  rounded  and  sprightly  form, --in  short,  with  all  that 
enchanting,  natural  beauty,  which  has  so  often  been 
attributed  to  the  daughters  of  that  unfortunate  people. 
I  say  often,  for  many  have  written  of  them,  and  have 
drawn’  from  kindly  hearts  sympathy  for  their  wrongs, 
and  admiration  of  the  many  fine  qualities  they  have 
often  exhibited.  And  well  it  is,  that  while  whole 
nations  of^them  have  vanished  from  the  earth,  and  the 
places  that  they  called  their  own  know  them  not,  and 
shall  know  them  no  more  forever — that  some  arc  found 
willing  to  do  justice  to  the  virtues  they  possessed,  and 
to  the  beauties  which  they  inherited  from  nature. 
Loisma,  from  a  child,  was  a  lover  of  solitude.  Strange 
that  it  should  have  been  so ;  that,  with  no  light  but  that 
which  glowed  on  the  face  of  nature ;  with  none  to  call 
forth  or  to  guide  her  thoughts,  they  should  have  sponta¬ 
neously  sprung  up  ;  that  her  spirit  should  have  warmed 
itself  into  a  brighter  being ;  that  with  no  history  of  the 
past  or  knowledge  of  the  future,  she  should  have  learned 
that  life  among  the  crowd  by  no  means  afforded  as  pure 
pleasure  as  was  to  be  found  in  communing  with  her  own 
soul,  and  with  the  great  Author  of  all  things  through 
his  handy  -works.  The  •  village  in  which  she  was  bom 
was  her  world ;  she  knew  no  other,  nor  cared  even  for 
that ;  so  she  mingled  not  in  the  rude  pleasures  of  her 
people,  but  wandered  by  herself  that  she  might  think. 
The  Old  Forge  was  her  favorite  resort.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  she  felt  a  resemblance  in  the  restless  waters 
that  never  ceased  to  flow  to  “  the  divinity  that  stirred 
within  herself.”  And  there  was  one  rock  which  she  loved 


above  all  others,  and  by  its  side  was  a  little  whirling 
pool,  -where  the  water  circled  round  and  round,  and 
strove,  but  vainly,  to  free  itself  that  it  might  bound 
along  as  the  rest  toward  its  ocean  home,  a  fit  emblem  of 
the  workings  of  her  own  soul,  which,  surrounded  by  a 
wall  of  darkness,  struggled  continually  to  burst  its  bar¬ 
riers,  that  it  might  soar  away  to  the  great  source  whence 
it- had  its  origin. 

When  Loisma  was  about  seventeen,  neither  a  girl 
nor  yet  a  woman,  she  was  wooed  by  a  young  man  of 
the  tribe,  one  of  the  bravest  warriors  of  that  bold  people. 
And  he  wooed  not  in  vain,  for  ere  long  she  felt  the 
silken  cords  of  love  twining  themselves  about  her  heart, 
and  “  young  hopes  began  to  nestle  there,”  and  a  new 
source  of  the  purest  happiness  sprung  up  within  her 
breast  And  now  she  looked  upon  all  things  as  with 
another  eye,  and  when  she  walked  out,  with  Arhongo 
by  her  side,  she  seemed  more  than  ever  charmed  with 
the  beauties  around  and  above  her,  and  beneath  her  feet. 
And  then  she  would  go  and  sit  on  her  favorite  rock, 
while  her  lover  brought  her  flowers,  of  which  she  made 
wreaths  and  garlands,  and  decked  herself  out  like  some 
queen  of  May. 

But  her  bliss  could  not  last — it  was  too  perfect  The 
war  whoop  sounded  from  Megonco,  and  its  terrible  notes 
filled  that  lovely  valley,  and  following  the  windings  of 
the  river,  reached  the  ear  of  Loisma  at  the  Forge,  where 
she  was  sitting  with  her  betrothed.  And  Arhongo  heard 
it,  and  sprang  up  with  glistening  eyes,  for  to  him  war 
was  as  sweet  a  pastime  as  love,  and  honor  and  glory 
pleaded  more  strongly  than  the  tearful  eyes  and  sighing 
bosom  of  the  fond  girl  who  clung  to  him  as  her  hope. 
But  the  cry  again  rang  through  the  wild  woods,  and  the 
young  warrior  rushed  forth  to  the  battle,  the  foremost 
among  the  brave. 

Days  passed,  and  the  chosen  band  returned  from 
pursuing  the  track  of  their  enemies,  loaded  with  bloody 
trophies  of  their  valor.  The  great  War  Spirit  had  given 
them  conquest,  and  in  triumph  they  returned,  and  the 
loud  shouts  of  victory  were  echoed  back  from  the  side 
of  that  hill  which  now  lifts  its  crest  so  quietly  to  the 
sum  But  Loisma  heard  them  not,  for  her  lover’s  voice 
was  not  mingled  with  the  rest.  Arhongo  was  too  brave, 
and  he  had  gone  to  the  land  of  Spirits,  leaving  her  com¬ 
fortless  and  alone.  And  now  the  darkness  fell  over  that 
young  spirit,  and  she  who  was  so  blithe  and  joyful  but 
a  week  before,  so  full  of  hope  and  love,  shrank  within 
herself,  and  bowed  like  the  tender  reed  before  the  blast. 
Bhe  made  none  acquainted  with  her  grief,  but  it  told  its 
own  tale  as  her  form  wasted  away,  and  her  cheek  grew 
thin  and  pale,  and  her  step  was  no  longer  light  as  it  was 
wont  to  be,  but  grew  slow  and  feeble,  till  at  last  she 
could  hardly  creep  to  the  whirling  waters  of  the  Old 
F orge,  which  ran  on  as  gaily  as  ever,  though  all  appeared 
changed  to  her. 
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Her  people  at  last  saw  the  melancholy  change,  and 
again  the  warriors  went  forth  to  battle,  and  brought 
back  a  prisoner  from  their  enemies,  who  should  supply 
the  place  of  Arhongo.  Such  was  their  custom,  but 
Loisma  could  not  bear  the  thought,  and  when  at  last 
a  consent  was  wrung  from  her,  she  resolved  within 
herself  never  to  pollute  the  pure,  the  only  love  she  had 
ever  known.  So  when  the  day  came  on  which  she  was 
to  become  the  bride  of  one  she  knew  not,  she  went 
early  in  the  morning  to  the  spot  where  she  had  so  often 
mused.  Strange,  but  she  seemed  happy  again,  far  hap¬ 
pier  than  ever  since  Arhongors  death.  The  music  of 
the  birds  sounded  as  sweetly  to  her  ear;  the  flowers 
had  colors  as  bright  and  delicate ;  and  the  whole  earth 
appeared  as  loVely  as  ever  before ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  she  had  resigned  herself  to  her  lot,  and  became 
cheerful  again,  for  she  sang  one  of  her  old  songs  with 
a  sweet  but  plaintive  voice,  and  when  it  was  finished, 
she  offered  up  a  prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  then 
threw  herself  from  the  tallest  rock  into  the  deep,  dark 
pool  below. 

They  sought  her  for  a  bride,  but  found  her  not.  It 
was  long  before  the  truth  flashed  on  them,  for  her  feel¬ 
ings  could  not  be  comprehended  by  her  people.  No 
monument  was  raised  to  her  memory,  but  I  have  often 
sat  on  die  rock  where  she  last  sat,  silently  admiring  her 
heroism,  and  her  devotion  to  her  first  and  only  love. 
And  I  would  that  it  might  no  longer  be  called  the  Old 
Forge,  for  that  name  seems  to  profane  the  place ;  but 
that  even  at  this  late  day,  there  might  be  substituted 
for  it  the  simple  title  of  Loisma’s  Tomb. 


THE  TWO  MIRRORS. 

There  is  a  silent  pool,  whose  glass 
Reflects  the  lines  of  earth  and  sky ; 

The  hues  of  heaven  along  it  pass, 

And  all  the  verdant  forestry. 

And  in  that  shining  downward  view. 

Each  cloud,  and  leaf,  and  little  flower. 

Grows  ’mid  a  watery  sphere  anew, 

And  doubly  lives  the  summer  hour. 

Beside  the  brink,  a  lovely  maid, 

Against  a  furrowed  stem  is  leaning 

To  watch  the  painted  light  and  shade 
That  give  the  mirror  form  and  meaning. 

Her  shape  and  check,  her  eyes  and  hair 
Have  caught  the  splendor  floating  round ; 

She  in  herself  embodies  there 
All  life  that  fills  sky,  lake,  and  ground. 

And  while  her  looks  the  crystal  meets, 

Her  own  fair  image  seems  to  rise; 

And,  glass-like,  too,  her  heart  repeats 
The  world  that  there  in  vision  lies. — Sterling. 


THE  LOST  SHIP. 

BY  HARRY  DANFORTH. 

“  Hark  !”  said  a  young  man  to  a  group,  of  which  he 
formed  a  part,  sitting  around  the  cheery  fire  of  an  inn, 
and  momently  drowning,  in  gay  sallies  and  boisterous 
mirth,  the  noise  of  the  gale  outside— “  hark !  was  not 
that  a  gun  V* 

Every  voice  in  the  company  ceased  speaking  at  once, 
and  every  ear  was  turned  in  eager  enquiry  toward  the 
window.  The  roar  of  the  neighboring  surf,  and  the 
wild  tumult  of  the  tempest,  as  it  whistled  and  shrieked 
without,  broke  distinctly  on  the  hearing,  butrtor  more 
than  a  minute,  during  which  all  listened  intently,  nothing 
else  was  heard. 

“It  was  but  fancy,  Jack,”  said  one  of  the  group, 
“you - ” 

The  speaker  stopped  short,  for,  at  that  instant,  the 
deep  boom  of  a  cannon  out  at  sea,  sounded  distinctly 
and  fearfully  across  the  night,  so  that  the  hearers  started 
and  gazed  into  each  other’s  faces,  as  men  might  gaze 
if  they  could  listen  to  a  voice  from  the  dead.  Neither 
the  pen  of  the  novelist,  nor  the  pencil  of  the  painter, 
could  do  justice  to  that  look  of  horror.  The  silence 
lasted  for  a  full  minute,  and  was  at  length  broken  by  the 
first  speaker. 

“  There  is  a  ship  on  the  coast — hark !  a  third  gun, 
and  it  sounds  nearer  than  the  last.” 

“And  the  wind  is  right  on  shore,  and  blowing  a 
hurricane,”  said  another. 

“God  help  them ! — but  let  us  hurry  to  the  coast,  and 
see  if  we  can  do  any  thing  for  them,”  ejaculated  the 
first  speaker. 

With  one  consent  the  party  moved  toward  the  door, 
first,  however,  calling  to  the  landlord  to  bring  lanterns 
and  ropes  in  case  the  latter  might  be  needed.  As  the 
door  was  opened,  a  gust  of  wind  eddied  into  the  room, 
flaring  the  candles  in  their  sconces,  and  whistling  keenly 
around  the  comers  of  the  apartment.  When  the  adven¬ 
turers  stepped  outside  they  were  almost  borne  down,  for 
a  moment,  by  the  intensity  of  the  gale,  which,  sweeping 
unchecked  across  the  plain  that  lay  betwixt  the  inn  and 
the  beach,  burst  on  the -house  with  almost  incredible 
fury.  It  was  snowing  violently,  and  the  flakes  hissing 
and  spinning  in  the  hurricane,  almost  blinded  the  eyes 
of  the  adventurers ;  but  drawing  their  shaggy  coats 
around  them,  the  compassionate  travellers  bent  their 
heads  against  the  wind,  and  hurried  to  the  coast,  their 
pace  increasing  momently  as  the  solemn  booming  of 
that  signal  gun  rose  more  and  more  distinctly  on  the 
night. 

The  shore  to  which  they  turned  their  steps  was  a 
high,  bold  rocky  coast,  against  which  the  surf  was  now 
beating  with  a  violence  that  shook  the  dills  to  their 
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base,  and  flung  the  spray  in  showers  over  their  edge  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  raging  deep  below.  The  party 
had  stood  sometime,  however,  on  the  summit  of  the 
rocks  before  the  anxious  lookers  out  could  distinguish 
any  thing  through4  the  storm,  although  they  strained 
their  eyes  to  the  utmost  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
sounds  of  the  cannon  proceeded.  At  length  a  light 
was  discernible  through  the  gloom,  and  directly  a  dim 
shadowy  object,  gradually  assuming  the  outlines  of  a 
ship  flying  before  the  tempest,  started  out  of  the  misty 
distance.  For  one  momenAhe  was  seen  driving  up 
toward  the  spectators.  That  moment,  seeming  to  them 
an  age,  was  spent  in  a  breathless  horror  that  did  not 
admit  of  words.  JSach  one  involuntarily  clenched  his 
hands  tighter  together,  and  gazed  with  straining  eyes 
on  the  powerless  craft  that  was  sweeping  onward  with 
such  mad  velocity  to  the  cljffs  at  his  feet  On— on 
she  came,  driving  amid  the  white  foam  and  the  whither 
tempest.  A  moment  more  and  there  was  a  crash,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  shriek  thatxose  even  above^he  storm,  and 
froze  the  very  hearts  of  the  listeners.  It  ceased  and  the 
hurricane  alone  was  heard. 

“  It  is  all  over,”  said  one  of  the  listeners.  “  God  have 
mercy  on  the  souls  who  have  gone  to  their  last  account” 

“  Amen !”  said  another;  and  again  a  breathless  silence 
followed,  during  which  each  spectator  listened  to  hear  if 
there  might  be  any  survivor  of  the  wreck.  At  length 
one  spoke. 

“  There  was  a  cry  V ’  he  said. 

“  It  sounds  like  the  wail  of  a  child.” 

“  From  what  direction  does  it  come  1” 

“  Just  beneath  the  cliffs — but  now  I  lose  it” 

“  Hark  !  there  it  is  again.” 

“  Aye !  and  it  is  a  woman’s  voice.” 

There  was  no  doubt  any  longer  that  a  living  being 
was  crying  for  succor  from  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  and  a 
dozen  lanterns  were  immediately  lowered  over  the  edge. 
The  violence  of  the  gale  dashed  them  against  the  rocks 
and  broke  several,  but  the  momentary  light  they  shed  on 
the  scene  below,  revealed  to  the  spectators  a  white  figure 
which  they  knew  at  once  to  be  that  of  a  female,  clinging 
to  the  rocks,  and  drenched  with  every  wive.  For  an 
instant,  and  an  instant  only,  by.  the  light  of  a  lantern 
lowered  farther  down  the  precipice,  but  almost  imme¬ 
diately  shattered  to  pieces,  the  face  of  the  female  had 
been  seen  cast  upward  in  earnest  supplication,  and  those 
who  caught  a  momentary  glimpse  of  it  said  that  it  was 
that  of  a  young  and  beautiful  girl.  But  what  could 
be  done  for  her  7  The  frenzy  of  the  gale  forbade  any 
attempt  to  rescue  her  by  descending  the  cliff;  and  it  was 
certain  that  she  could  not  live  until  morning  exposed  to 
the  driving  snow,  the  intense  cold,  the  washing  of  the 
surf,  and  the  fierce  eddies  of  the  gale  around  the  preci¬ 
pice.  The  spectators  looked  at  each  other  in  dismay. 
And  when,  in  a  lull  of  the  hurricane,  that  cry  of  agony 
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came  again  to  their  ears,  a  cold  shiver  ran  thiough  their 
frames. 

Meantime,  the  cliffs  were  becoming  crowded  with 
people,  who,  apprized  of  the  wreck  by  the  signal  guns 
she  had  fired,  poured  forth  from  their  houses  to  render 
what  assistance  was  possible  to  the  sufferers.  A  fire 
was  soon  kindled  on  the  vergo  of  the  precipice,  for,  al¬ 
though  at  first  the  hissing  snow-ffakes  almost  extin¬ 
guished  the  flames,  the  efforts  of  the  warm-hearted 
adventurers  at  length  fanned  the  fire  into  vigorous 
existence,  and  the  lurid  volume  streamed  up  steadily 
into  the  storm,  . or  flared,  to  and  fro,  in  the  stronger  puffs 
of  the  tempest.  As  the  fire  flung  its  light  across  the 
countenances  of  the  group  which  had  gathered  around 
•  it,  there  might  be  traced,  in  every  face,  an  expression  of 
the  most  anxious  concern,  while  each  spectator  gazed  out 
toward  the  ocean,  striving  to  catch,  through  the  fleecy 
storm,  a  sight  of  the  wreck,  or  peered  down  cautiously 
over  the  edge  of  the  cliff  to  discover  the  exact  position 
of  the  sufferer  below,  and  see  whether  or  not  any  succor 
could  be  afforded  her.  During  all  this  time  persons  had 
been  arriving  at  the  scene  of  disaster,  bringing  ropes, 
tackle,  and  other  appliances  by  which  aid  might  be  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  crew  and  passengers  of  the  dismantled  ship. 
At  length  the  fire,  fed  by  renewed  fuel,  blazed  high  up 
into  the  air,  and  flinging  its  ruddy  blaze  far  and  wide 
around,  enabled  the  spectators  to  catch  momentary 
gleams  of  the  wreck.  She  appeared  to  he  a  ship  of 
heavy  tonnage,  and  had  ran  so  high  up  on  the  rocks 
that  she  stuck  there  as  if  impaled,  her  stem  falling  off 
seaward,  while  her  bows  overhung  the  boiling  vortex  on 
the  land  side  of  the  sharp  rock  on  which  she  lay.  The 
racking  of  the  sea  had  by  this  time  broken  her  hull  in 
two,  and  the  forward  part,  crowded  with  living  beings, 
fell  away  into  the  gulf  below,  just  as  the  ruddy  blaze 
of  the  flames  enabled  the  spectators  to  catch  their  first 
glimpse  of  the  wreck.  It  was  a  heart-rending  sight  At 
the.  very  moment  when  the  beacon  fire  informed  the  suf¬ 
ferers  that  succor  was  at  hand,  just  when  hope  began 
again  to  brighten  in  their  darkened  bosoms,  they  were 
swept  away  into  the  raging  vortex,  powerless  and  hope¬ 
less,  before  the  agonized  eyes  of  those  who  were  power¬ 
less  as  the  victims !  One  wild  shriek  rose  over  all  the 
uproar  of  the  gale — and  then  a  silence,  if  silence  there 
could  be  amid  that  hurricane,  fell  on  the  scene. 

“  God  Almighty,”  said  the  voice  of  the  paslo;  of  the 
neighboring  village,  “have  mercy  on  their  souls — surely 
he  is  the  Lord,  for  the  deep  owneth  his  power !” 

That  deep  hush,  unbroken  save  by  this  ejaculation, 
continued  for  several  minutes,  during  which  every  eye 
was  strained  to  detect,  if  possible,  a  single  struggling 
form  in  the  wild  vortex  below.  But  whether  the  faint¬ 
ness  of  the  light  forbade  it,  or  whether  the  sufferers 
were  confounded  with  the  foam  below,  not  a  solitary 
living  being  was  ever  offer  seen  of  all  those  who  had 
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stood  on  the  forecastle  of  the-  wreck.  Minute  after 
minute  elapsed,  and  still  the  spectators  gazed  curiously 
into  the  darkness,  but,  as  the  moments  slipped  away, 
hope  grew  fainter,  until  at  length  it  ceased  altogether. 
At  length  ono  spoke. 

“  There  is  not  a  soul  left  alive.  Nor  does  there  seem 
to  be  any  one  on  the  stem  of  the  vessel.  I  fear  the  suf¬ 
ferer  below  is  the  sole  survivor.  Can  nothing  be  done 
to  rescue  her?” 

For  several  minutes  there  was  no  reply ;  but  each 
person  gazed  into  his  neighbor's  face  with  a  sad,  hope¬ 
less  look  that  told  too  plainly  what  was  thought.  Many 
shook  their  heads,  and  several  turned  away  as  if  longer 
delay  at  the  spot  was  useless.  Bat,  when  the  silence 
had  reigned  for  some  time,  the  young  man  who,  in  the  ■ 
inn,  had  been  the  first  to  hear  the  signal  gun,  stepped 
out  and  said, 

“  The  only  hope  is  in  descending  to  her  aid.  I  will 
try  it  with  a  rope — so  help  me  God !” 

“  It  were  madness,”  said  one. 

“  You  will  never  live  to  get  half  way  down,”  said 
another. 

“  I  cannot  die  in  a  holier  cause,”  answered  the  young 
man. 

“Nobly  spoken,  my  son,”  said  the  pastor,  “and  may 
God  be  with  you  in  your  attempt.  Ho  who  guided  the 
children  of  Israel  through  the  desert,  and  maintained  the 
holy  martyr&.amid  the  fires  of  persecution  will  not  desert 
us  in  this  extremity.” 

The  words  of  the  venerable  man  had  an  invigorating 
effect  on  the  listeners,  and  infused  new  hope  into  their 
bosoms.  The  tackle  was  speedily  rigged,  the  fire  was 
replenished,  and  then  the  adventurer  stood  on  the  edge 
of  the  cliff  awaiting  a  lull  in  the  gale. 

The  attempt  now  to  be  made  was  one  of  the  most 
perilous  naturd,  and  certain  death  would  be  sure  to  over¬ 
take  the  adventurer,  if  his  nerve  should  fail  him,  or  his 
path  become  immersed  in  darkness  during  his  descent 
The  side  of  the  precipice  was  nearly  perpendicular,  but 
it  shelved  in  perhaps  a  few  yards  in  its  descent,  while 
its  surface  was  broken  every  where  with  fissures  and 
jutting  crags,  against  the  latter  of  which  a  person  de¬ 
scending  its  side  with  a  rope  would  run  a  constant  peril 
of  being  flung  by  the  violence  of  the  gale,  oscillating  the 
rope  to  and  fro.  The  only  possible  means  by  which  the 
foot  of  the  precipice  could  be  reached  would  be  by  the 
aid  of  a  pole,  used  with  a  quick  eye  and  steady  nerve, 
to  fend  off  the  adventurer  from  the  side  of  the  cliff. 
Even  in  the  day-time  and  during  a  calm  the  descent 
would  have  been  an  exploit  that  few  persons  would 
have  coveted ;  but  with  a  violent  wind  beating  against 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  whirling  in  eddies  around  the 
broken  surface,  the  attempt  was  productive  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  of  death,  and  only  to  be  justified  by  the  extreme 
necessity  of  the  present  occasion.  Added  to  all  this 


peril,  however,  was  that  of  darkness,  for  although  the 
fire  on  the  edge  of  the  clifjT  was  vigorously  maintained, 
the  light  of  the  flames  shot  out  horizontally,  or  at  least 
diagonally  downward,  so  that  the  fate  of  the  precipice 
was  only  illumined  by  fitful  gleams,  and  never  wholly 
removed  from  shadow.  How.  could  a  person  descending 
the  face  of  the  cliff  in  this  comparative  darkness,  guard 
himself  with  any  certainty  against  the  numerous  jutting 
fragments  of  the  rock?— or  how  could  he,  even  if  he 
should  effect  his  own  descent,  ascend  again  to  the  edge 
of  the  cliff  above  with  anefcer  person  ? 

At  length  it  was  arranged  that  the  young  adventurer 
should  descend  at  once  by  means  of  a  rope,  girt  around 
his  body,  and  made  fast  above,  while*nother  rope  should 
accompany  him  down.  Then  if  he  reached  the  foot  of 
the  precipice  in  safety,  cloaks  and  blankets  would  be 
lowered  to  him  in  order  that  the  sufferer  might  be  pro¬ 
tected,  as  much  as  possible,  against  the  chilling  blasts. 
When  morning  dawned,  or  earlier  if  the  gale  abated,  an 
attempt  was  t%  be  made  to  raise  the  sufferer  to  the  top 
of  the  cliff  by  means  of  a  chair  and  whip. 

Every  thing  having  been  arranged,  the  daring  adven¬ 
turer  seized  a  favorable  opportunity  during  a  lull  of  the 
gale,  and  commenced  his  descent.  The  light  of  the  fire 
as  it  shivered  on  the  dark  face  of  the  precipice,  and  the 
wild  whirlpool  of  foam  below  gave  an  ominous  character 
to  all  around  him ;  but  his  heart  was  a  stranger  to  fear, 
and  skilfully  avoiding  the  jutting  angles  of  the  rock,  he 
reached  at  length  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  and  with  a  light 
bound  springing  over  an  intermediate  chasm,  stood  by  the 
side  of  the  fugitive  from  the  wreck.  We  shall  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  describe  her  emotions  during  the  dizzy  descent 
of  the  young  man,  nor  the  .glad  cry  of  joy  with  which 
she  saw  him  landed  on  the  rock  to  which  she  clung. 
She  would  have  thrown  herself  at  his  feet,  but  he  would 
not  permit  it.  Raising  her  up,  he  said, 

“  To  God  alone  are  our  thanks  due :  let  us  pray  to 
him  that  we  may  escape  the  peril  which  yet  surrounds 
us,  for  I  cannot  conceal  from  you  that  the  danger  is 
still  imminent,  and  I  scarcely  know  how  we  can  reach 
the  top  of  the  cliff.  But  droop  not,  for  I  have  come  to 
save  you  or  8ie  with  you  !” 

The  fugitive  raised  .her  grateful  eyes  to  the  young 
man,  and  he  then  saw,  for  the  first  time,  that  she  was  a 
young  girl,  apparently  about  seventeen,  and  of  unusual 
loveliness.  Even  now,  with  her  dress  all  drenched  with 
spray,  and  the  salt  foam  intermingled  with  the  tresses  of 
her  dishevelled  hair,  her  beauty  was  so  startling  that  the 
young  adventurer  could  scarcely  repress  an  exclamation 
of  rapturous  admiration,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  dare 
the  same  danger  a  thousand  times,  to  win  another  such 
grateful  glance  from  the  dark  eyes  of  the  lovely  stranger. 
But  the  exposed  situation  of  the  rock  on  which  they 
stood — for  every  wave  dashed  the  cold  spray  over  them 
— soon  recalled  him  to  the  necessity  of  providing  a  place 
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of  shelter  for  his  companion  until  means  should  he  found 
to  raise  her  to  the  summit  of  the  cliff.  With  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  aided  by  the  rope  from  above,  he  succeeded 
in  elevating  her  to  a  narrow  shelf  oT  the  rock  some  ten  feet 
higher  up  the  face  of  the  cliff,  where,  however  exposed 
to  the  driving  sleet  and  the  impetuosity  of  the  wind,  she 
would  at  least  be  safe  from  the  showers  of  foam  that  de¬ 
luged  the  rock  below. 

“  Oh !  can  I  ever  sufficiently  thank  you  1”  said  the 
grateful  ghrl,  “  your  kindness  may  be  in  vain — but  God 
will  bless  you !” 

Her  companion  made  no  reply,  but  as  he  looked  at 
her  shivering  form,  he  saw  that  her  exposure  had  almost 
exhausted  her,  and  that  it  was  with  an  effort  that  she 
had  spoken. 

“  Droop  not,  dear  lady,”  he  said,  “  I  see  that  they  are 
lowering  down  cloaks  in  which  to  wrap  yourself,  and 
keep  out  this  pitiless  storm.  If  we  can  only  sustain 
ourselves  here  for  an  hour  longer  ,we  can  reach  the 
summit  The  gale  must  lull  by  that  time.” 

She  made  no  answer  except  by  a  desponding  shake 
of  her  head.  The  bundle  was  by  this  time  swinging 
overhead,  and  watching  a  chance,  her  companion  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  catching  and  disentangling  it  from  the  rope. 
He  now.  busied  himself  in  wrapping  up  the  form  of  the 
chilled  and  exhausted  girl,  and,  for  a  while,  she  revived ; 
but  it  soon  became  evident  that  her  fragile  constitution 
was  giving  way  under  her  sufferings.  This  the  young 
man  saw  with  agony.  Oh !  how  he  wished  that  the 
ledge  on  which  they  stood  could  have  afforded  them  a 
fire,  how  he  prayed  that  the  storm  would  abate  in  order 
that  she  might  be  raised  to  the  summit  of  the  cliff. 
Happily  he  had  provided  himself,  ere  he  began  his  de¬ 
scent  with  restoratives,  and  these  he  now  applied  freely 
to  the  sinking  girl  in  his  arms.  He  clasped  her  small 
fair  hand,  he  made  her  drink  of  the  life-giving  liquid,  he 
besought  her  to  attempt  to  walk  to  and  fro,  supported 
by  him,  on  the  narrow  ledge  of  rock  on  which  they 
stood.  By  these  efforts  he  succeeded  in  partially  revi¬ 
ving  her,  and,  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  saw  with  a  joy 
unspeakable  that  the  tempest  had  begun  to  lull,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  as  if  miraculously  the  snow  ceased  and 
the  wind  died  almost  wholly  away.  The  youth  now 
gave  the  signal  to  those  above,  and  soon  saw  the  chair 
descending.  How  he  trembled  with  eagerness,  during 
the  minutes  that  elapsed  ere  it  reached  the  rock,  lest  the 
gale  should  burst  forth  with  renewed  fury.  At  length 
the  chair  swung  on  the  ledge  where  they  stood.  Not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost  Exhorting  his  companion  to 
.  rally  her  energies  for  this  last  effort,  he  lashed  her  firmly 
in  her  seat,  and  seizing  the  rope  by  which  the  ascent  of 
the  chair  was  to  be  guided,  gave  the  signal.  The  at¬ 
tempt  was  perilous  to  the  last  degree,  but  they  knew 
that  it  was  the  oidy  chance  for  life  left.  With  tearful 
eyes  his  companion  took  leave  of  him,  but  he  assuming 
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a  cheerfulness  he  scarcely  felt,  bid  her  retain  her  presence 
of  mind,  and  all  would  go  well. 

“  Oh !  it  is  only  for  you  I  fear  now.  How  can  you 
reach  the  summit  when  there  will  be  no  one  below  to 
guide  your  ascent  7” 

“  The  God  who  preserved  me  once,  will  preserve  me, 
if  he  sees  fit,  again.  Ere  ten  minutes  I  shall  be  safe  at 
your  side.” 

With  a  beating  heart  the  young  man  gazed  at  the 
dizzy  course  of  the  chair,  and  once  or  twice  he  trembled 
violently  as  he  saw  it,  despite  all  he  could  do,  swinging 
in  dangerous  proximity  to  a  jutting  rock.  At  length  he 
beheld  it  reach  the  level  of  the  cliff — he  saw  it  grasped 
by  two.  or  three  strong  arms — it  was  drawn  inward — 
and  then  he  knew  that  his  late  companion  was  safe. 
We  wifi  not  analyze  his  feelings  at  that  moment,  but 
they  were  certainly  as  deep  as  if  he  had  known  that 
lovely  creature  during  a  long  life-time — so  true  is  it  that 
an  hour  of  fearful  peril  spent  together,  breaks  down 
barriers  betwixt  two  hearts  which  otherwise  it  might 
take  years  to  remove. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  rope  again  descended,  spid  the 
young  adventurer,  by  incredible  exertions  reached  the 
summit  of  the  cliff,  without  injury.  The  moment  his 
feet  touched  the  cliff  a  dozen  hands  grasped  his  own,  and 
a  long  loud  shout  of  enthusiastic  welcome  pealed  to  the 
sky.  But  the  first  thing  his  eye  sought  was  the  rescued 
girl,  who,  deaf  to  every  entreaty,  had  watched  from  the 
top  of  the  cliff  until  she  saw  her  preserver  safe.  Then 
she  fell  back  exhausted  into  the  arras  of  a  kind-hearted 
dame,  who  had  left  her  home  and  hurried  to  the  rocks 
the  instant  she  heard  that  the  sufferer  under  the  cliff  was 
a  woman. 


The  rescued  girl  proved  to  be  a  young  lady,  the 
daughter  of  an  opulent  merchant  in  a  neighboring  city, 
who  was  returning  from  her  education  in  Europe  with 
her  governess.  Her  preserver  was  a  naval  officer,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  revenue  cutter,  which,  but  a  few  days 
before,  had  run  into  the  little  roadstead,  a  mile  or  two 
from  the  scene  of  the  wreck.  It  was  in  endeavoring  to 
make  that  anchorage  that  the  ill-fated  ship  had  come 
ashore,  when  of  all  her  freight  only  this  fair  girl  had 
been  saved. 

Need  we  recount  the  gratitude  of  the  father  when  his 
only  child  was  placed  in  his  arms  7  Need  we  say  how 
often  that  child  thought  of  her  preserver,  or  how  the 
young  lieutenant  found  her  at  length  necessary  to  his 
happiness  7  The  grateful  father  deemed  it  the  happiest 
day  of  his  life  when  be  placed  his  daughter’s  hand  in 
that  of  her  preserver,  and  gave  her  away  at  the  altar  to 
one  who,  by  risking  his  life  for  her  when  she  was 
a  stranger  to  him,  had  proved  that  he  would  be  a  pro¬ 
tector  to  her  in  after  life  when  she  was  known  and  § 
loved. 
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THE  SONG  WRITERS  OF  AMERICA. 

Poesy  is  the  daughter  of  the  gods.  The  divinest 
faculty  of  man  js  the  gift  of  song.  If  there  is  any  thing 
that  links  us  to  the  angels  it  is  our  longing  for  supernal 
beauty — a  longing  which  we  seek  to  gratify  in  music,  in 
painting,  in  earthly  loveliness,  but  most  of  all  in  poetry. 
To  appease  this  wild  thirst  for  things  brighter  than  are 
afforded  by  our  present  state  of  existence,  we  invest 
mortal  beings  with  the  attributes  of  the  celestial  world, 
surrounding  them  -with  a  beauty  which  is  a  part  of  the 
cherubims,and  dignifying  them  with  a  purity  that  blooms 
only  by  the  rivers  of  Paradise.  To  the  eye  of  the  poet 
the  commonest  things  of  life  have  a  loveliness  greater 
than  the  loveliest  things  of  earth  to  the  eye  of  the  unin¬ 
spired.  His  own  glorious  spirit  bathes  every  thing  he 
looks  upon  in  an  effulgence  like  that  which  the  arch¬ 
angel’s  countenance  sheds  around  whatever  he  beholds* 
There  is  not  a  leaf  that  rustles  in  the  wood,  nor  a  wave 
that  sparkles  in  the  sun,  nor  a  bird  that  sings  in  the 
thicket,  nor  a  flower  that  lifts  its  face  to  the  summer 
sky  and  smiles,  but  is  not  to  the  poet  more  beautiful 
than  the  most  glorious  visions  are  to  the  mere  “  hewer 
of  wood  and  drawer  of  water”  of  earth.  A  ripple,  a 
dew-drop,  fhe  tinkle  of  a  waterfall,  the  song  of  a  child 
at  play  in  the  woods,  a  star,  a  passing  bird,  whatever 
there  is  of  this  world  to  gladden  the  heart  of  man  with 
glimpses  of  supernal  beauty,  slurs  ten  thousand  fine  chords 
in  the  bosom  of  the  poet,  and  makes  all  time  tremulous 
with  a  strain  that  vibrates  throughout  nature,  and  for 
aught  we  know,  may  reach  into  eternity  itself.  He, 
who  has  the  faculty  of  song,  carries  with  him  a  side- 
guard  against  the  ills  of  this  life.  He  has  wings  given 
to  him  to  soar  above  all  that  is  mean  in  earth,  and,  it  is 
his  own  fault  if  ever  he  soils  his  plumage,  or  fails  to 
drink,  far  up  in  the  illimitable  ethqr,  the  dew  wept  by 
the  stars.  God  made  man  for  immortality,  and  though 
he  has  allotted  us  our  first  home  here,  it  is  only  that  we 
may  deserve  our  heritage  by  spuming  the  dross  of  earth 
hnd  winging  our  way  above.  And  Poesy  is  our  mistress 
to  bid  us  fix  our  eyes  on  heaven,  and  plume  ourselves 
for  the  flight. 

Where  &re  the  poets  of  old  ?  Their  mortal  bodies 
sleep  by  the  shores  of  Greece,  on  the  hills  of  Italy,  in 
the  quiet  minsters  of  our  fatherland  ;  but  their  souls  are 
still  with  us,  in  those  immortal  works*  which  they  have 
left  behind.  Hear  you  not  the  blind  old  man  of  Scio, 
as  he  was  heard  of  yore  in  the  cities  of  Greece,  speaking 
in  the  self  same  tones  os  when  he  thrilled  the  sons  of 
the  J&acidee  with  their  ancestors’  deeds  ?  Underneath 
his  loved  foliage  have  we  sat  for  hours  with  the  Bard  of 
Mantua,  listening  to  the  silver  melody  of  his  pipe,  as  he 
recited  the  sacking  of  Iilium,  or  lamented  over  the  melan¬ 
choly  love  of  Dido.  Oh !  have  you  not  heard  Petrarch 
sing  of  Laura!  Have  you  not  felt  with  Dante  the 


shaggy  sides  of  Lucifer?  You  have  walked  with  Mil- 
ton  hand,  in  hand  along  the  flowery  banks  of  Eden, 
or  gazed  breathlessly  down  into  the  lake  of  Are  where 
writhed  Satan  and  his  hosts.  With  Rosalind  we  have 
roamed  the  forest  of  Ardennes.  We  have  seen  the 
unspotted  Imogen  asleep  in  her  chamber  which  her 
holy  breath  perfumed.  We  have  heard  the  midnight 
terrors  of  Richard,  have  seen  the  horror-struck  Macbeth, 
have  spoken  as  Hamlet  spoke  with  a  visitant  from  the 
tomb.  We  have  soared  with  Ariel  to  the  skies.  And 
with  the  blind  old  man  wc  have  heard  the  harps  before 
the  eternal  throne,  and  seen  the  gleaming  of  the  white 
wings  of  angels,  and  the  robes  of  the  redeemed :  and 
long  ages  after  we  are  dead  the  world  will  still  hear  the 
divine  music  of  the  poets,  and  catch  glimpses  of  Para¬ 
dise  from  the  calm,  ineflkble  faces  of  these  prophets  of 
God.  Poesy  comes  from  the  skies  and  is  eternal. 

Tlie  song-writer  is  as  much  a  poet  as  the  composer  of 
an  epic,  and,  in  his  peculiar  department,  may  evince  an 
equal  genius.  The  nobility  of  sentiment,  the  beauty  of 
the  imagery,  the  finish  and  purity  of  the  style  which 
constitute  the  merits  of  the  epic  are  essential  to  the 
song ;  and  the  true  poet  will  infuse  them  into  the  lyric 
as  fully  and  triumphantly  as  into  a  lodger  poem.  Genius 
bathes  whatever  it  touches  with  glory.  It  matters  not 
whether  Apollo  sweeps  his  own  celestial  lyre,  or  touches 
the  rude  fibres  of  the  shell  on  the  sea-shore ;  he  brings 
music  alike  from  either ;  for  it  is  the  fingers  of  the  god 
and  not  the  instrument  in  which  the  harmony  resides. 
In  judging  of  a  song,  therefore,  we  must  not  abate  one 
whitrthe  rigid  canons  by  which  we  judge  an  epic:  in¬ 
deed  if  cither  requires  the  higher  polish  it  is  the  song, 
just  os  in  painting,  the  lines  of  a  miniature  ought  to  be 
more  exquisitely  pencilled  than  those  of  a  full  length 
portrait  The  great  old  masters  have  left  us  nothing 
which  is  not  as  elaborately  finished  in  its  detail  as  it  is 
simple  in  its  general  effect 

The  song-writers  of  our  country  are  but  little,  if  at  all 
inferior  to  those  of  England.  We  have  no  Bhakspeare, 
nor  Milton,  nor  Spencer ;  but  we  have  our  Herrick  and 
onr  Waller.  We  number  among  our  sons  many  who 
have  asserted  for  themselves  a  high  station  in  the  sacer¬ 
dotal  throng,  and  who  have  waited  at  the  altar  in  robes 
only  less  resplendent  than  those  of  the  high  priests  of 
Poesy.  Noble  and  worthy  are  these  children  of  our 
common  country,  and  long  shall  they  be  held  in  remem¬ 
brance  among  us.  To  some  have  been  given  the  highest 
powers  of  song,  and  sweetly  have  they  sung  far  up  and 
out  of  sight  in  heaven.  On  others  a  less  beatific  inspi¬ 
ration  has  descended,  and  they  have  warbled  their  lays 
along  the  hedge-rows,  and  by  the  sedgy  margins  of 
streams.  But  all  have  had  more  or  less  of  the  divine 
faculty,  have  given  us  brighter  or  dimmer  glimpses  of 
Paradise,  have  lifted  our  souls  above  the  littlenesses  and 
sorrows  of  this  world,  and  thrilled  it  with  celestial  sights 
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and  sounds.  To  spend  an  hour  with  thf.  8ong-Wjii- 
tkrs  of  America' is  to  hold  delightfiifc’ommunion  with 
some  of  the  sweetest  ministers  unto  Poesy.  From  a 
crowd  of  lyrics  on  our  table  we  shall  select  a  few  of  the 
most  choice. 

Foremost  in  the  group,  both  on  account  .of  its  merit 
and  the  period  at  which  it  was  written,  we  quote  the 
exquisite  song  of  Dr.  Shaw.  This  gentleman  died  in 
1 809,  and  the  song  that  follows  was  written  many  years 
before.  It  has  touches  in  it  that  equal  Shbkspeare,  and 
is,  perhaps,  surpassed  by  few  lyrics  of  the  kind  in  the 
language. 

SOHO. 

Who  has  robb'd  tho  ocean  cave. 

To  tinge  thy  lips  with  coral  hue  ? 

Who  from  India’s  distant  wave. 

For  tbee,  those  pearly  treasures  drew? 

Who,  from  yonder  orient  sky. 

Stole  the  morning  of  thine  eye  ? 

Thousand  charms,  thy  form  te  deck, 

For  sea,  and  earth,  and  air  arc  torn ; 

Roses  bloom  upon  thy  cheek, 

On  thy  breath  their  fragrance  borne. 

(luard  thy  bosom  from  the  day, 

Lest  thy  snows  should  melt  away. 

But  one  charm  remains  behind, 

Which  mute  earth  can  ne’er  impart ; 

Nor  in  ocean  wilt  thou  find, 

Nor  in  the  circling  air  a  heart : 

Fairest,  wouldst  thou  perfect  be, 

Take,  O  take  that  heart  from  me. 

This,  however,  is  the  only  song  of  high  merit  written 
by  Dr.  Shaw,  and  as  a  song-writer  he  is  decidedly  infe¬ 
rior  to  Pinkney,  who,  by  his  fertility  as  well  as  by  the 
high  merit  of  his  songs,  has  raised  himself  to  a  pinnacle 
where,  as  yet,  he  sits  without  a  rival.  Pinkney  died  in 
1828,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-six,  but  he  has  left 
behind  him  several  pieces  which  will,  if  possible,  outlive 
the  language.  He  had  much  of  the  exquisite  simplicity 
and  high  finish  combined — that  rare  union  of  the  two 
highest  merits  of  a  song — which  distinguished  the  old 
writers.  Few  poets  have  equalled  ^Pinkney  in  their 
lighter  pieces.  Here  is  one  of  remarkable  simplicity, 
yet,  when  you  come  to  examine  it,  hoiy  elaborate  in 
every  part.  Mark  how  exquisite  is  the  turn  of  the  sen¬ 
timent — and  yet  with  what  an  easy  grace  it  is  managed ! 

s  o  h  g  . 

We  break  the  glass,  whose  sacred  wine, 

To  some  beloved  health  we  drain. 

Lest  future  pledges,  less  divine, 

Should  e’er  the  hallow’d  toy  profane ; 

And  thus  I  broke  a  heart  that  pour’d 
Its  tide  of  feelings  out  for  thee, 

In  draughts,  by  after-times  deplored, 

Yet  dear  to  memory. 

But  still  the  old,  impassion’d  ways 
And  habits  of  my  mind  remain. 

And  still  unhappy  light  displays 
Thine  image  chamber'd  in  my  brain. 


And  still  it  looks  as  when  the  hours 
Went  by  like  flights  of  singing  birds, 

Or  that  soft  chain  of  spoken  flowers, 

And  airy  gems  —thy  words. 

There  is  a  very  fine  song  of  five  stanzas,  entitled  “  A 
Health/’  but  it  must  give  place  to  that  most  beautiful  of 
all  Pinkney’s  shorter  poems,  “  A  Picture  Song.”  We 
know  of  no  song  of  equal  length,  written  by  any  Ame¬ 
rican  poet,  whiclfccan  at  all  compare  with  this  inimitable 
ftjece ;  and  we  might  sqorch  long  among  the  writings  of 
England’s  sweetest  bards  before  we  could  discover  any 
thing  to  equal  it. 

A  PICTURE  SONG. 

How  ’may  this  little  tablet  feign 
The  features  of  a  face, 

Which  o’er  informs  with  loveliness, 

Its  proper  share  of  space ; 

Or  human  hands  on  ivory. 

Enable  us  to  see 

The  charms,  that  all  must  wonder  at. 

Thou  work  of  gods  in  thee ! 

But  yct.'mcthinks,  that  sunny  smile 
Familiar  stories  tells, 

And  1  should  know  those  placid  eyes, 

Two  shaded  crystal  wells ; 

Nor  can  my  soul,  the  limner’s  art 
Attesting  with  a  Bigli, 

Forget  the  blood  that  deck’d  thy  cheek, 

As  rosy  clouds  the  sky. 

They  could  not  scmble  what  thou'iirt, 

More  excellent  than  fair, 

As  soft  as  sleep  or  pity  is. 

And  pure  as  mountain-air; 

But  here  are  common,  earthly  hues. 

To  such  an  aspect  wrought, 

That  none,  save  thine,  can  seem  so  like 
The  beautiful  of  thought. 

The  song  I  sing,  thy  likeness  like. 

Is  painful  mimicry 
Of  something  better,  which  is  now 
A  memory  to  me, 

Who  have  upon  life’s  frozen  sea 
Arrived  the  icy  spot, 

Where  man’s  magnetic  feelings  show 
Their  guiding  task  forgot. 

The  sportive  hopes,  that  used  to  chase 
Their  shifting  shadows  on, 

Like  children  playing  in  the  sun, 

Are  gone — forever  gone; 

And  on  a  careless,  sullen  peace, 

My  double-fronted  mind, 

Like  Janus  when  his  gates  were  shut, 

Looks  forward  and  behind. 

Apollo  placed  his  harp,  of  old, 

A  while  upon  a  stone. 

Which  has  resounded  since,  when  struck, 

A  breaking  harp-string’s  tone ; 

And  thus  my  heart,  though  wholly  now, 

From  early  softness  free, 

If  touch’d,  will  yield  the  music  yet, ' 

It  first  received  of  thee. 

We  cannot  dismiss  Pinkney  without  giving  place  to 
his  “  Serenade,”  a  song  which  is  only  not  faultless,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  studded  witlf  beauties,  so  crowded  with 
brilliants,  that  the  eye  is  dazzled  in  contemplating  it, 
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and  would  fain  have  a  momentary  relief  by  gazing  on 
something  less  splendid. 

SERENADE. 

Look  out  upon  the  stars,  my  love, 

And  shame  them  with  thine  eyes, 

On  which,  than  on  the  lights  above, 

There  hang  more  destinies. 

Nights  beauty  is  the  harmony 
Of  blending  shades  and  light; 

Then,  lady,  up, — look  out,  and  be# 

A  sister  to  the  night ! — 

Sleep  not ! — thine  image  wakes  for  aye 
Within  my  watching  breast : 

Sleep  not! — from  her  soft  sleep  should  fly, 

Who  robs  all  hearts  of  rest. 

Nay,  lady,  from  thy  slumbers  break, 

And  make  this  darkness  gay 
With  looks,  whose  brightness  well  might  make 
Of  darker  nights  a  day. 

In  direct  contrast  to  Pinkney,  let  us  take  up  Charles 
Fenno  Hoffman.  This  gentleman  has  written  many 
fine  songs,  and  seems  to  have  written  them  much  as 
Pinkney  wrote  his,  for  both  writers  evince  artistic  skill 
to  a  high  degree  in  their  lyrics.  But  Pinkney  has 
soared  to  a  height  to  which  Hoffman  has  yet  to  aspire. 
The  former  has  nearly,  some  would  say  altogether  at¬ 
tained  that  point  in  ait  where  art  seems  nature ;  and 
accordingly,  united  to  much  omatcness  in  detail,  we  have 
as  the  general  effect,  in  Pinkney’s  songs;  a  chaste  and 
severe  simplicity.  As  Demosthenes  was  to  other  orators 
so  is  Pinkney  to  other  song  writers.  Hoffman,  on  the 
contrary,  betrays  his  art  in  every  line;  and  although 
there  is  a  freedom  in  his  songs  as  if  they  were  written 
con  amort ,  yet  that  freedom  walks  in  jewelled  apparel, 
and  regulates  her  steps  according  to  the  last  lesson  of 
the  dancing  master.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  simpli¬ 
city  in  Hoffman’s  songs.  They  are  all  “  sparkling  and 
bright”  as  the  wine  he  loves  to  commemorate,  or  the 
bright  eyes  it  is  his  delight  to  extoL  He  resembles 
Moore  in  many  things,  but  we  question  if  he  produces 
his  songs  with  the  labor  and  time  of  his  master.  Hoff¬ 
man  has  caught  his  style  from  reading  the  “  Irish  Melo¬ 
dies,”  rather  than  the  songs  of  Herrick,  and  he  writes 
unconsciously  after  the  more  bastard  style  of  the  former. 
There  is  too  much  obtrusive  epigrammatic  turn,  too  much 
mock  sentiment,  too  much  of  what  we  should  call  bal¬ 
derdash  about  the  songB  of  Hoffman.  Yet  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  many  fine  lyrics.  In  some  of  his  better  moments 
he  has  soared  to  the  atmosphere  of  Waller,  but  he  has 
soon  returned  with  drooping  and  weary  wing.  We  like 
best  those  of  his  lyrics  which  relate  to  war  and  wine — in 
his  songs  to  the  other  sex  he  speaks  after  too  mincing 
a  fashion.  But  for  the  songs.  And  first  we  will  give 
one  of  his  gayest. 

SPARK  LI  NO  AND  BRIGHT. 

Sparkling  and  bright  in  liquid  light 
Does  the  wine  our  goblets  gleam  in, 

With  hue  as  red  as  the  rosy  bed 

Which  a  bee  would  choose  to  dream  in. 


Then  fill  to-night  with  hearts  as  light. 

To  lovgs  as  gay  and  fleeting 
As  bubbles  tbat  swim  on  the  beaker’s  brim, 

And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting. 

O  !  if  Mirth  might  arrest  the  flight 
Of  Time  through  Life’s  dominions, 

We  here  a  while  would  now  beguile 
The  gray  beard  of  his  pinions, 

To  drink  to-night  with  hearts  as  light. 

To  loves  as  gay  and  fleeting 
As  bubbles  that  swim  on  the  beaker’s  brim, 

And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting. 

But  since  delight  can't  tempt  the  wight, 

Nor  fond  regret  delay  him, 

Nor  Love  himself  can  hold  the  elf, 

Nor  sober  Friendship  stay  him, 

We  ’ll  drink  to-nignt  with  hearts  as  light, 

To  love3  as  gay  and  fleeting 
As  bubbles  that  swim  on  the  beaker’s  brim, 

And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting. 

After  a  song  on  wine  what  is  more  appropriate  than 
one  on  war ;  and  here  is  “  The  Myrtle  and  Steel.” 

THE  MYRTLE  AND  STEEL. 

One  bumper  yet,  gallants,  at  parting, 

One  toast  ere  we  arm  for  the  fight ; 

Fill  round,  each  to  her  he  loves  dearest — 

’T  is  the  last  he  may  pledge  her,  to-night 
Think  of  those  who  of  old  at  the  banquet 
Did  their  weapons  in  garlands  conceal, 

The  patriot  heroes  who  hallowed 
The  entwining  of  myrtle  and  steel! 

Then  hey  for  the  myrtle  and  steel, 

Then  ho  for  the  myrtle  and  steel, 

Let  every  true  blade  that  e’er  loved  a  fair  maid. 

Fill  round  to  the  myrtle  and  steel! 

'Tis  in  moments  like  this,  when  each  bosom 
With  its  highest-toned  feeling  is  warm. 

Like  the  music  that ’s  said  from  the  ocean 
To  rise  ere  the  gathering  storm, 

That  her  image  around  us  shbuld  hover. 

Whose  name,  though  our  lips  ne’er  reveal. 

We  may  breathe  mid  the  foam  of  a  bumper, 

As  we  drink  to  the  myrtle  and  steel. 

Then  hey  for  the  myrtle  and  steel, 

Then  ho  for  the  myrtle  and  steel. 

Let  every  true  blade  that  e’er  loved  a  fair  maid. 

Fill  round  to  the  myrtle  and  steel ! 

Now  mount,  for  our  bugle  is  ringing 
To  marshal  the  host  for  the  fray, 

Where  proudly  our  banner  is  flinging 
Its  folds  o’e*  the  battle-array ; 

Ye  gallants — one  moment — remember, 

When  your  sabres  the  death-blow  would  deal. 

That  Mercy  wears  her  shape  who ’s  cherish’d 
By  ladstjf  the  myrtle  ana  steel. 

Then  hey  for  the  myrtle  and  steel, 

Then  ho  for  the  myrtle  and  steel, 

Let  every  true  blade  that  e’er  loved  a  fair  maid, 

Fill  round  to  the  myrtle  and  steel ! 

We  were  about  to  pass  on,  but  we  will  give  one 
more;  and  let  it  be  “Rosalie  Clare” — a  friend  beside 
us  insisting  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  Hoffman’s 
songs.  It  sounds  to  us  too  much  a  la  Lochinvar. 

ROSALIE  CLARE. 

Who  owns  not  she ’s  peerless,  who  calls  her  not  fair. 

Who  questions  the  beauty  of  Rosalie  Clare? 

Let  him  saddle  his  courser  and  spur  to  the  field, 

And,  though  harness’d  in  proof,  he  must  perish  or  yield  ; 
For  no  gallant  can  splinter,  no  charger  may  dare 
The  lance  that  is  couch’d  for  young  Rosalie  Clare. 
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When  goblets  are  flowing,  and  wit  at  the  board 
Sparkles  high,  while  the  blood  of  the  red  grape  is  pour’d, 
And  fond  wishes  for  fair  ones  around  offer’d  up 
From  each  lip  that  is  wet  with  the  dew  of  the  cup. 

What  name  on  the  brimmer  floats  oftener  there, 

Or  is  whisper’d  more  warmly,  than  Rosalie  Clare? 

They  may  talk  of  the  land  of  the  olive  and  vine, 

Of  the  maids  of  the  Ebro,  the  Arno,  or  Rhine ; 

Of  the  houris  that  gladden  the  East  with  their  smiles, 

Where  the  sea’s  studded  over  with  green  summer  isles ; 

But  what  flower  of  far-away  clime  can  compare 
With  the  blossom  of  ours — bright  Rosalie  Clare  ? 

Who  owns  not  she’s  peerless,  who  calls  her  not  fair? 

Let  him  meet  but  the  glances  of  Rosalie  Clare! 

Let  him  list  to  her  voice,  let  him  gaze  on  her  form, 

And  if,  seeing  and  hearing,  his  soul  do  not  warm, 

Let  him  go  breathe  it  out  in  some  less  happy  air 
Than  that  which  is  bless’d  by  sweet  Rosalie  Clare. 

Gen.  Morris  has  a  wide  spread  popularity  as  a  song 
writer ;  but  in  all  the  higher  elements  of  the  vocation  he 
is  inferior  to  Hoffman,  %nd  immeasurably  below  Pink¬ 
ney.  His  most  favorite  songs  have  won  fame  more  on 
account  of  the  theme  chosen  by  the  poet,  or  from  the 
music  to  which  they  were  linked,  than  because  of 
their  literary  merit.  “  Woodman  spare  that  Tree !”  is 
a  familiar  instance  in  support  of  our  remark.  Still  the 
songs  of  Gen.  Morris  are  highly  meritorious,  and  perhaps 
oftener  found  in  our  parlors  than  those  of  more  literary 
worth.  One  of  the  most  spirited  of  his  songs  is  “  Land 
Ho!” 

LAND  H  O  ! 

Fill  high  the  brimmer !— the  land  is  in  sight, 

We  ’ll  be  happy,  if  never  again,  boys,  to-night : 

The  cold,  cheerless  ocean  in  safety  we ’ve  pass'd, 

And  the  warm,  genial  earth  glads  our  vision  at  last ; 

In  the  land  of  the  stranger  true  hearts  we  shall  And, 

To  soothe  us  in  absence  of  those  left  behind. 

Then  fill  high  the  brimmer !  the  land  is  in  sight, 

We  ’ll  be  happy,  if  never  again,  boys,  to-night  ? 

Fill  high  the  brimmer !— till  morn  we’ll  remain,  I 

Then  part  in  the  hope  to  meet  one  day  again,  ^ 

Round  the  hearth-stone  of  home,  in  the  land  of  our  birth, 
The  holiest  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth ! 

Dear  country !  our  thoughts  are  more  constant  to  thee 
Than  the  steel  to  the  star  or  the  stream  to  the  sea. 

Then  fill  up  the  brimmer!  the  land  is  in  sight. 

We ’ll  be  happy,  if  never  again,  boys,  to-night! 

Fill  high  the  brimmer! — the  wine-sparkles  rise 
Like  tears,  from  the  fountain  of  joy,  to  the  eyes ! 

May  rain-drops  that  fall  from  the  storm-clouds  of  care, 

Melt  away  in  the  sun-beaming  smiles  of  the  fair ! 

Drink  deep  to  the  chime  of  the  nautical  bells, 

To  woman, — God  bless  her,  wherever  she  dwells! 

Then  fill  high  the  brimmer !  the  land  is  in  sight, 

We  ’ll  be  happy,  if  never  again,  boys,  to-night ! 

"We  must  hurry  on,  however,  for  to  enumerate  all 
the  popular  songs  of  Gen.  Morris  would  exclude  his 
cotemporaries  from  a  place  in  our  gallery. 

We  come  now  to  the  “  Florence  Vane”  of  P.  P. 
Coke.  Beautiful  exceedingly  is  this  song,  as  a  dew- 
drop  in  the  bosom  of  the  violet,  and  lovelier  and  more 
false  than  the  Aphrodite  must  have  been  she  who  inspired 
it.  It  lingers  in  our  memory  with  a  strange  tenacity,  as 
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if  it  were  some  strain,  “once  heard  in  heaven,  now 
heard  again.” 

FLORXHCK  VANE. 

I  loved  thee  long  and  dearly, 

Florence  Vane; 

My  life’s  bright  dream  and  early 
Hath  come  again ; 

I  renew,  in  my  fond  vision. 

My  heart's  dear  pain, 

My  hopes  and  thy  derision, 

Florence  Vane. 

The  ruin,  lone  and  hoary, 

The  ruin  old 

Where  thou  didst  hark  my  story, 

At  even  told, — 

That  spot — the  hues  Elysian 
Or  sky  and  plain — 

I  treasure  in  my  vision, 

Florence  Vane. 

Thou  wast  lovelier  than  the  roses 
In  their  prime ; 

Thy  voice  cxcell’d  the  closes 
Of  sweetest  rhyme ; 

Thy  heart  was  as  a  river 
Without  a  main. 

Would  I  had  loved  thee  never, 

Florence  Vane! 

But,  fairest,  coldest,  wonder! 

Thy  glorious  clay 

Lieth  the  green  sod  under — 

Alas,  the  day! 

And  it  boots  not  to  remember 
Thy  disdain — 

To  quicken  love’s  pale  ember, 

Florence  Vane. 

The  lilies  of  the  valley 
By  young  graves  weep. 

The  daisies  love  to  dally 
Where  maidens  sleep ; 

May.  their  bloom,  in  beauty  vying, 

Never  wane 

Where  thine  earthly  part  is  lying, 

Florence  Vane! 

Woodworth’s  “  Bucket,”  (it  is  the  best  thing  he  has 
written)  is  known  from  the  highlands  of  Aroostok  to  the 
lagunes  of  Louisiana.  We  need  scarcely  quote  a  song 
so  extensively  known.  Often  have  we  heard  it  away  off 
in  some  quiet  valley  of  the  mountain,  where  strangers 
are  rarely  seen.  A  lyric  which  can  thus  penetrate  into 
the  hearts  of  the  people  is  one  of  high  merit  in  its  way, 
although  it  may  not  he  distinguished  by  all  that  exquisite 
finish  which  will  commend  it  to  the  man  of  taste,  and 
ensure  it  immortality.  And  in  this  song  it  is  its  truth 
to  nature  which  has  made  it  such  a  favorite.  Who 
cannot  recall  the  fidelity  of  these  lines  1 

the  bucket. 

How  dear  to  this  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood! 

When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view ; 

The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep  tangled  wild  wood. 
And  every  loved  spot  which  my  infancy  knew ; 

The  wide-spreading  pond,  and  the  mill  which  stood  by  it, 
The  bridge,  and  the  rock  where  the  cataract  fell ; 

The  cot  of  my  father,  the  dairy-house  nigh  it, 

And  e’en  the  rude  bucket  which  hung  in  the  well. 

The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 

The  moBs-cover’d  bucket  which  hung  in  the  well. 
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That  moss-covcr’d  vessel  Lhail  as  a  treasure,^  » 

For  often  at  noon,  when  leturn’d  from  the  field, 

I  found  it  the  source  of  an  exquisite  pleasure, 

The  purest  and  sweetest  that  nature  can  yield. 

How  ardent  1  seized  it  with  hands  that  were  flowing, 
How  quick  to  the  white  pebbled  bottom  it  fell, 

Then  soon  with  the  emblem  of  truth  overflowing, 

And  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  from  the  well. 

The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 

The  moss-cover’d  bucket  arose  from  the  well. 

How  sweet  from  the  green  mossy  brim  to  receive  it, 

As,  poised  on  the  curb,  it  inclined  to  my  lips ; 

Not  a  full  blushing  goblet  could  tempt  me  to  leave  it, 

.  Though  fill’d  with  the  nectar  that  Jupiter  sips. 

And  now,  far  removed  from  the  loved  situation, 

The  tear  of  regret  will  intrusively  swell, 

As  fancy  reverts  to  my  father’s  plantation, 

And  sighs  for  the  bucket  which  hangs  in  the  well. 

The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 

The  mosa-cover’d  bucket  which  hangs  in  his  welL 

F.  W.  Thomas  is  better  known  as  a  novelist  than  as 
a  song-writer ;  but  if  success  is  any  guarantee  of  merit, 
the  experiment  he  has  made  in  the  latter  department 
would  warrant  farther  essays.  His  song  “’T is  said  that 
Absence  conquers  Love,”  was  pronounced  by  the  pul>- 
lisher  the  most  popular  lyric  he  had  overissued.  Thomas 
has  since  written  other  songs,  but  their  success  has  not 
as  yet  been  so  decisive.  After  all,  the  sentiment  of  this 
favorite  lyric  has  been  the  true  secret  of  its  popularity. 

’tIS  SAID  THAT  ABSENCE  CONQUERS  LOVE. 

*T  19  said  that  absence  conquers  love ! 

But,  O!  believe  it  not; 

I  \e  tried,  alas !  its  power  to  prove, 

But  thou  art  not  forgot 

Lady,  though  fate  has  bid  us  part, 

Yet  still  thou  art  as  dear, 

As  fix’d  in  this  devoted  heart 
As  when  I  clasp'd  thee  here. 

I  plunge  into  the  busy  crowd. 

And  smile  to  hear  thy  name ; 

And  yet,  as  if  I  thought  aloud, 

They  know  me  still  the  same. 

And  when  the  wine-cup  passes  round, 

I  toast  some  other  fair, — 

But  when  I  ask  my  heart  the  sound, 

Thy  name  is  echo’d  there. 

And  when  some  other  name  I  learn, 

And  try  to  whisper  love. 

Still  will  my  heart  to  thee  return, 

Like  the  returning  dove. 

In  vain !  I  never  can  forget, 

And  would  not  be  forgot ; 

For  1  must  bear  the  same  regret, 

Whatc’er  may  be  my  lot. 

E’en  as  the  wounded  bird  will  seek 
Its  favorite  bower  to  die, 

So,  lady,  I  would  hear  thee  speak. 

And  yield  my  parting  sigh. 

*T  is  said  that  absence  conquers  love ! 

But,  O,  believe  it  not ; 

I  ’ve  tried,  alas!  its  power  to  prove, 

But  thou  art  not  forgot. 

Hewitt  is  a  favorite  6ong-writcr,  and  his  “  Minstrel’s 
Return  from  the  War,”  which  is  generally  attributed  to 
a  foreign  source,  is  certainly  a  fine  lyric.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  it  is  so  extensively  known  we  give  it  here. 


the  minstrel  returned  from  the  war. 

Tiie  minstrel  return’d  from  the  war, 

With  spirits  as  buoyant  ai  air. 

And  thus  on  hi*  tuneful* guitar. 

Ho  sung  in  the  bower  of  his  fair, 

44  The  noise  of  the  battle  is  over; 

The  bugle  no  more  calls  to  arms,  . 

A  soldier  no  more,  but  a  lover, 

1  bend  to  the  power  of  thy  charms. 

Oh!  lady,  fair  lady,  1  ’ra  thine; 

1  bend  to  the  magic  of  beauty ; 

Tbo’  the  banner  and  helmet  are  mine, 

Yet  love  calls  the  soldier  to  duty.”  . 

The  minstrel  his  suit  warmly  pressed ; 

She  blush’d,  3ighed  and  hung  down  her  head; 

.  Till  conquer’d,  she  fell  on  his  breast, 

And  thus  to  the  happy  youth  said : 

“  The  bugle  shall  part  us,  love,  never; 

My  bosom  thy  pillow  shall  be. 

Till  death  tears  thee  from  me  forever; 

Still  faithful,  I  ’ll  perish  with  thee, 

Sweet  lady,  fair  lady,  I ’m  thine, 

I  bend  to  the  magic  of  Jmauty  ; 

Tho’  the  banner  and  helmet  are  mine, 

Yet  love  calls  the  soldier  to  duty.” 

But  fame  called  the  youth  to  the  field  : 

His  banner  waved  high  o’er  his  head ; 

Ilc'gave  his  guitar  for  a  shield, 

And  soon  he  lay  low  with  the  dead; 

While  she,  o'er  her  young  hero  bending, 

Received  his  expiring  adieu  ; 

44 1  die  whilst  iny  country  defending,  . 

But  l  die  to  my  lady  love  true.” 

“Oh,  death!”  then  she  cried,  “I  am  thine; 

I  tear  off  the  roses  of  beauty  ; 

The  grave  of  my  hero  is  mine, 

For  he  died  true  to  love  and  to  duty!” 

Hill’s  “  Leila”  is  a  very  beautiful  song,  but  it  has  an 
unfortunate  resemblance  to  Pinkney’s  “  Health” — nn 
instance,  to  speak  in  a  paradox,  of  the  strength  or  weak¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Hill’s  memory,  we  care  not  which.  Were 
it  not  for  this  plagiarism  we  should  -speak  in  terms  of 
unqualified  praise  of“  Leila.” 

LEILA. 

When  first  you  look  upon  her  face 
You  little  note  beside 
The  timidness  which  still  betrays 
The  beauties  it  would  hide ; 

But,  one  by  one,  they  look  out  from 
Her  blushes  and  her  eyes : 

And  still  the  last  the  loveliest. 

Like  stars  from  twilight  skies. 

And  thoughts  go  sporting  thro’  her  mihd, 

Like  children  among  flowers : 

And  deeds  of  gentle  goodness  are 
The  measure  of  her  hours. 

In  soul  or  face  she  bears  no  trace 
Of  one  from  Eden  driven, 

But  like  the  rainbow,  seems  tho’  born 
Of  Earth,  a  part  of  Ilcayen. 

So  thickly  do  the  songs  of  our  poets  crowd  on  us  that 
wc  are  almost  dazzled  by  the  continuous  splendor  of  the 
sight.  Our  soul  dissolves  beneath  the  unceasing  music 
of  their  lyrics.  We  must  give  up  the  task,  although 
many  fine  songs  remain  yet  behind.  But  these  we 
must  defer  to  another  occasion.  C. 
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THE  UNKNOWN  PORTRAIT. 

BT  MRS.  M.  T.  SPENCER. 

CHAPTER  I. 

“How  beautiful!”  involuntarily, exclaimed  Edward 
Moreton,  as  he  paused  by  a  portrait  at  the  annual  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the - 

It  was  the  portrait  of  a  young  and  beautiful  girl, 
painted  in  a  style  that  was  worthy  of  the  old  masters. 
She  could  not  have  been  more  than  eighteen,  for  her 
face  still  wore  that  expression  of  sunny  girlish  happiness, 
which  a  few  years’  contact  with  the  world  changes  into 
a  more  sedate,  but  not  perhaps  less  lovely  expression. 
The  artist  had  handled  his  subject  admirably,  so  that,  at 
first,  the  eye  saw  only  the  face  of  the  young  girl,  although 
on  a  closer  scrutiny  you  noticed  that  she  held  a  rose  to 
her  bosom,  and  that  the  drapery,  hands  and  other  ruinu- 
ti®  of  the  picture  were  delineated  with  surpassing  skill. 
But  it  was  the  face,  after  all,  which  riveted  the  attention. 
Beautiful  indeed  was  that  countenance — beautiful  as  a 
dream  of  heaven.  The  eyes  were  large  and  dark,  and 
shone  on  you  from  the  depths  of  her  pure  soul  with  an 
expression  of  the  most  winning  softness.  The  hair  was 
of  the  darkest  brown,  modestly  curtained  on  either  side 
of  the  face,  and  apparently  gathered  up  behind  into  a 
Grecian  knot.  The  forehead  was  smooth  and  polished 
like  marble,  and  the  chin  and  throat  as  delicately  chis¬ 
elled  as  if  a  jCanova  had  modelled  them.  The  whole 
character  of  the  face  was  that  of  loveliness  in  its  most 
winning  form.  Moreton  stood,  for  a  minute  entranced, 
drinking  in  the  beauty  of  that  angelic  face.  At  length 
he  turned  to  the  catalogue,  eager,  to  sec  to  whom  the 
portrait  belonged.  The  artist’s  name  was  a  new  one, 
but  the  picture  was  for  sale.  Again  Moreton  turned  to 
the  portrait,  and  gazed  on  that  bewitching  face.  Strange 
emotions  took  possession  of  his  soul  as  he  looked.  Was 
he  in  love,  and  with  a  portrait?  Whatever  was  the 
character  of  his  feelings,  an  ungovernable  curiosity  to 
learn  who  the  original  might  be  took  possession  of  him, 
and  he  determined  to  see  the  artist,  and  learn  something 
of  this  beautiful  unkno^pi.  But  when  he  applied  to 
the  door-keeper  to  ascertain  the  artist’s  residence,  he  was 
informed  that  the  painter  had  gone  to  Europe  since  the 
completion  of  the  portrait,  and  that  no  one  could  tell 
who  had  been  the  original. 

“  There  has  been  a  general  enquiry,”  said  the  door¬ 
keeper,  “  but  no  one  knows.  The  artist  was  always  a 
reserved  man,  and  lived  in  New  York.  He  took  great 
care  with  this  picture :  I  rather  think  it ’s  altogether  an 
ideal  face.”  « 

Disappointed  in  his  enquiries,  Moreton  was  about 
turning  away  when  he  recollected  that  the  picture  was 
for  sale,  and  resolving  to  possess  himself  of  it,  whether 
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the  portrait  was  an  ideal  or  a  real  one,  he  soon  agreed 
for  the  price. 

“The  picture  will  be  sent  home,”  said  the  door¬ 
keeper,  “  as  soon  as  the  exhibition  closes.  I  congratu¬ 
late  you  on  having  become  the  owner  of  the  finest  piece 
this  year  on  the  walls.” 

It  was  strange  what  an  ungovernable  passion  for  that 
picture  took  possession  of  Moreton !  Daily  he  visited 
the  exhibition  and  spent  hours  before  the  portrait,  gazing 
on  it  as  a  worshipper  gazes  on  the  face  of  a  saint  To 
his  eye,  indeed,  that  countenance  was  the  impersonation 
of  all  loveliness,  and  he  never  tired  of  looking  on  the 
smooth  pearly  cheek,  on  the  white  and  classic  forehead, 
on  the  bold  sweep  of  the  pencilled  brows,  and  on  those 
dark  deep  eyes  so  ful|  of  all  the  finest  and  holiest  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  of  woman.  Awake  or  in  his  dreams  that 
face  was  before  him.  Often,  when  far  away,  he  would 
shut  his  eyes  to  call  up  to  his  imagination  more  forcibly 
that  glorious  countenance ;  and  then  would  he  dream,  in 
many  a  wild  reverie,  of  the  possibility  of  meeting,  at  some 
future  day,  the  living  counterpart  to  this  face.  And 
when,  at  length,  the  picture  came  home,  he  would  sit 
for  hours,  all  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on  around 
him,  gazing  on  the  portrait.  He  seemed  to  live  for 
nothing  else.  In  that  picture  ho  saw  expressed  the 
ideal  beauty  for  which  he  had  thirsted  from  a  boy ;  and 
he  secretly  determined  that  he. would  discover  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  if  indeed  one  there  was,  or  die  worshipping  a 
shadow.  But  all  his  efforts  were  unavailing.  The 
artist  had  died  soon  after  reaching  Europe,  and  the 
letter  of  enquiry  which  Moreton  had  sent  was  returned 
unopened.  No  one  of  his  acquaintance  had  ever  seen 
a  face  bearing  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  portrait. 
Moreton’s  friends,  at  length,  began  to  regard  him  as 
suffering  under  a  monomania  on  this  point,  and  his  per¬ 
severing  enquiries  met  thereafter  only  a  pitying  shake  of 
the  head  or  a  contemptuous  laugh. 

CHAPTER  II. 

In  one  of  our  eastern  cities,  on  a  cold  and  snowy 
winter  night,  a  little  group  might  have  been  seen  gath¬ 
ered  around  the  flickering  embers  of  a  fire,  in  a  crazy 
tenement  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  A  somewhat 
aged  lady,  and  a  boy  about  ten  years  old,  sat  in  front  of 
the  chimney-place.  The  third  individual  was  a  young 
girl,  who  might  have  numbered  twenty  years.  She  sat 
on  a  low  stool,  on  one  side  of  the  fire,  holding  a  piece 
of  needle-work  close  to  the  dying  embers,  as  if  she  was 
eudeavoring  to  sew  by  their  feeble  light  The  face  of 
that  young  girl  was  one  of  extraordinary  beauty.  The 
eyes  were  dark  and  full;  the  brow  had  the  whiteness 
of  Parian  marble;  and  the  thick  brown  tresses  were 
modestly  curtained  down  either  side  of  her  face  and 
gathered  up  in  a  knot  behind.  Her  attire,  though  clean 
j  and  neat,  was  of  the  coarsest  character,  as  were  also  the 
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garments  of  the  elder  lady  and  the  hoy.  The  two  latter, 
however,  were  far  more  warmly  clad  than  the  girl,  al¬ 
though — God  knows ! — none  of  them  were  sufficiently 
protected  from  the  keen,  biting  blasts,  that  whirling 
around  the  rickety  tenement,  found  an  entrance  through 
every  cranny,  and  eddied  the  fading  fire  to  and  fro. 

“Have  you  not  done  yet,  Alice?”  said  the  elder  lady, 
in  a  sad  tone,  “  you  surely  cannot  work  longer  by  this 
light  without  injuring  your  eyes,  and  if  they  are  spoiled 
our  last  resource  is  gone.” 

“  Fear  not,  mother,”  said  the  daughter  in  a  cheerful 
voice,  but  without  looking  up  from  her  needle,  “  I  will 
take  care  not  to  hurt  my  sight.  *  A  few  stitches  and  it 
will  be  done.” 

The  mother  heaved  a  gentle  sigh,  and  a  tear  stole 
quietly  down  her  cheek.  She  did  not  wipe  it  away  lest 
her  daughter  might  see  the  gesture ;  but  the  crystal  drop 
fell  on  the  cheek  of  the  boy  who  knelt  at  his  parent’s 
feet. 

«  Oh !  mother,”  he  said,  “  what  would  I  not  give  if  I 
was  a  man  ;  for  then  you  and  Alice  would  not  have  to 
work  this  way ;  but  I  would  support  you.  How  many 
years,  mother,  will  it  be  before  I  shall  be  a  man  1” 

The  mother’s  heart  was  full,  and  the  agitation  of  the 
sister,  as  the  boy  thus  spoke,  might  be  seen  from  the 
nervous  velocity  with  which  she  plied  the  needle.  But 
neither  could  trust  themselves  to  speak.  The  boy  saw 
all  this,  and  did  not  press  the  question,  although  for  a 
minute  he  looked  curiously  from  one  to  the  other. ,  At 
length,  however,  he  spoke  again. 

“  I  hope  I  shall  be  a  man  soon,  for  then  I  will  get 
rich,  and  you  and  Alice,  mother,  shall  live  with  me  in  a 
nice  house  in  the  country  like  the  one  we  used  to  live 
in — you  remember  it,  don’t  you,  dear  mother  ?  oh !  it 
was  so  beautiful.  How  I  used  to  chase  the  butterflies 
over  the  green  fields,  and  fish  in  the  creek,  or  hunt  wild 
flowers  in  the  wood  for  sister’s  hair — were  we  not  all 
happy,  then  1  ,  Don’t  cry,  mother,”  for,  by  this  time, 
the  tears  of  the  parent  were  falling  thick  and  fast,  “  for 
some  of  these  days  I  will  get  rich,  and  we  will  go  back 
to  the  old  place  again.” 

That  little  family,  as  the  words  of  the  prattler  indi¬ 
cated,  had  once  seen  better  days.  The  father  of  it  had 
been  a  prosperous  merchant,  and  the  world  rightly  re¬ 
puted  him  to  be  rich.  Mr.  Beckett  lived  in  a  style 
commensurate  with  his  wealth.  He  had  a  town  and 
country-house,  kept  his  carriage,  and  indulged  himself 
and  family  in  all  the  elegances,  nay,  luxuries  of  life ; 
and  a  more  happy  family  did  not  exist  for  each  other  in 
all  this  wide  country.  But  at  length  there  came  one 
of  those  convulsions  in  the  commercial  world  which 
periodically  appear,  producing  a  devastation  which  is 
looked  upon  afterward,  as  we  would  look  on  the  path  of 
a  hurricane,  when  ruin  has  followed  it  on  every  hand. 
Mr.  Beckett  was  one  of  the  first  victims  to  the  storm. 


Several  extensive  houses,  which  were  debtors  to  him  for 
a  large  amount,  failed,  and  in  their  ruin  dragged  him 
down  with  them.  The  blow  killed  him.  Unable  to 
behold  the  utter  loss  of  his  fortune,  to  contemplate  the 
poverty  to  which  his  darling  wife  and  children  were 
reduced,  he  pined  away,  suffering  his  misfortunes  to 
brood  on  his  spirit,  until  finally  he  took  sick  and  died. 
His  poor  wife  nearly  sank  under  the  loss  of  her  husband, 
although  she  had  borne  the  loss  of  fortune  with  Christian 
resignation.  In  these  trying  circumstances  utter  ruin 
would  indeed  have  overtaken  the  little  family  had  it  not 
been  for  the  -exertions  of  the  daughter,  who  displayed  an 
energy  which  was  above  her  years.  She  attended  to 
the  closing  of  her  father’s  affairs  and  nursed  her  mother 
through  a  long  illness,  as  if  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
these  things  from  childhood,  instead  of  being  the  offc 
spring  of  luxury.  When  her  father’s  estate  was  settled, 
a  bare  pittance  of  five  hundred  dollars  was  paid  to  her. 
On  this  paltry  sum,  with  the  aid  of  her  needle,  she 
managed  to  support  the  family  for  two  years,  during 
which  her  mother  was  ill  for  most  of  the  time.  But 
their  means  had  at  length  failed,  and  although  Alice 
had  foreseen  this  with  a  heavy  heart,  yet  she  had  endea¬ 
vored  to  keep  up  and  still  maintained  a  cheerful  aspect. 
On  this  evening  they  had  consumed  their  last  loaf  of 
bread.  Their  fuel  too  was  nearly  gone.  They  had  no 
means  of  replenishing  either,  until  Alice  had  finished  and 
been  paid  for  the  fine  piece  of  fancy  needle  work  on 
which  she  had  been  working.  At  length  she  rose  up. 

“  There  it  is  done,”  she  said,  "  and  now  I  will  run 
home  with  it  In  an  hour  I  will  be  back.” 

“  What  through  the  storm,  my  child  ?”  said  the  mother. 

“  Yes !  but  it  snows  very  little  now,  and  besides  I  pro¬ 
mised  to  have  the  work  done  by  to-night” 

The  mother  looked  on  her  child  and  sighed,  but  made 
no  farther  answer ;  and  Alice,  putting  on  her  bonnet  and 
wrapping  a  thin  shawl  around  her — for  alas !  she  had 
no  cloak — started  forth  into  the  storm.  Her  brother 
would  have  accompanied  her,  but  she  would  not  suffer 
him  to  leave  her  invalid  mother. 

CHAPTER  III*. 

The  wind  roared  wildly  sflbund  the  rich  mansion  of 
Mrs.  Templeton,  as  she  and  her  nephew  Edward  More- 
ton  sat  talking  by  the  drawing  room  fire.  The  sofa  had 
been  wheeled  in  front  of  the  grate,  and  the  whole  apart¬ 
ment  had  that  air  of  comfort  which  is  so  peculiarly  ap¬ 
preciable  on  a  tempestuous  winter  night  As  the  aunt 
and  her  nephew  sat  listening  to  the  shrill  whistle  of  the 
gale  as  it  swept  down  the  street,  and  then  heard  the  low 
roar  of  the  massy  grate  glowing  with  its  load  of  coal, 
their  situation  and  feelings  were  in  striking  contrast 
with  those  of  the  little  group  we  have  just  left  shivering 
over  their  scanty  fire. 

“  Why,  Edmund,”  said  the  aunt,  continuing  their 
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conversation,  “  you  are  crazy.  Refuse  Mis*  Oxley’s 
hand,  with  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  when  you 
know  you  can  win  her — and  all  on  account  of  this 
strange  whim.  In  love  with  a  portrait!  I  used  to 
think,  my  dear  nephew,  you  had  sense ;  but  this  is  a 
proof  of  your  utter  insanity.” 

“But  would  you  have  me  marry  where  I  do  not 
lovel” 

Now  Mrs.  Templeton,  although  a  woman  of  the 
world,  and  placing  perhaps  too  great  a  value  on  riches, 
had  a  good  heart  This  question  for  a  moment  stag¬ 
gered  her.  But  at  length  she  answered  frankly. 

“Certainly  not  dint  then  Miss  Oxley  surely  is  a 
loveable  girl,  and  one  any  gentleman  could  love.” 

“Here  you  mistake,  my  dear  aunt  Miss  Oxley  is  a 
very  sweet  creature,  I  confess ;  and  yet  she  docs  not 
approach  my  beau  ideal.  I  cannot,  therefore,  love  her. 
But,  in  this  mysterious  portrait  I  behold  every  thing  I 
could  look  for,  since,  not  only  does  the  mere  physical 
beauty  of  the  face  equal  my  beau  ideal,  but  there  is  all 
that  evidence  of  a  pure  and  sensitive,  yet  lofty  soul 
stamped  there,  which  I  should  desire.  The  original  of 
that  portrait  I  know ,  is  the  noblest  of  her  sex.” 

“  Why  what  a  rhapsody !”  said  the  aunt  with  a  quiet 
smile,  “  but  seriously,  I  should  like  to  see  this  portrait. 
Why,”  she  asked  a  little  archly,  “  didn  *t  you  bring  it 
with  you!  It’s  not  quite  two  hundred  miles  betwixt 
city  and  city ;  and  then,  you  know,  I  could  have  hung  it 
up  in  my  parlor,  and  advertised  all  my  friends  to  search 
for  the  original — ” 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  Mrs.  Templeton 
would  have  continued  in  this  half  teasing  way,  but  at 
this  instant  the  street  bell  rang. 

“  Who  can  it  be,  at  this  hour  and  on  such  a  night  1” 
said  she,  breaking  short  off  in  her  conversation. 

“  Miss  Beckett  has  brought  her  work  home,”  said  the 
footman,  “  and  she  would  prefer  hearing  your  opinion  of 
it,  if  you  can  afford  her  the  leisure.” 

“Poor  child!”  said  Mrs.  Templeton,  in  a  tone  of 
commisseration,  “  send  her  up  at  once.  She  doubtless 
wants  the  money,”  continued  the  lady,  “  or  she  would 
scarcely  have  walked  here  through  all  this  pelting  storm. 
And  she  has  seen  better  days  too,  or  I  am  mistaken. 
Keep  your  seat,  Edmund,”  she  said,  as  her  nephew  rose 
to  leave,  “  you  can  throw  yourself  in  that  chair  where 
you  won’t  be  noticed ;  and  besides  I  wish  you  to  see  my 
pretty  sempstress,”  she  continued  in  a  gayer  tone,  “for 
I  ’ll  stake  my  new  ponies  against  your  hunter  that  she ’s 
quite  as  beautiful  as  your  portrait  Indeed  I  know  no 
one  who  equals  her  in  loveliness,  and  you  are  aware 
there  are  not  a  few  pretty  girls  among  my  acquaintance.” 

Edmund  sank  to  his  seat  just  as  the  door  opened. 
Not  wishing  to  intimidate  the  visitor,  he  did  not  look 
up  until  she  had  taken  her  seat  and  began  eonversing 
with  Mrs.  Templeton.  At  length,  however,  he  cast  his 


eyes  toward  her.  The  young  lady  wore  a  close  cottage 
bonnet,  and  as  her  side  was  turned  toward  him  he  could 
not  see  her  face.  But  he  noticed  that  her  form  was  one 
of  exquisite  proportions,  and  that  her  foot  and  hand 
were  of  the  most  delicate  mould  and  size.  He  thought 
too  that  he  had  never  heard  a  voice  half  so  musical ;  and 
when  he  noticed  the  thin  shawl  which  she  wore,  he 
could  scarcely  restrain  his  feelings.  At  this  instant  the 
young  lady,  not  aware  that  a  third  person  was  in  the 
room,  turned  her  face  in  his  direction.  He  started  and 
uttered  involuntarily  an  exclamation  of  delight ;  for  there, 
exact  in  every  feature  and  in  the  expression  of  the  face, 
was  the  living  counterpart  of  the  Urkwoww  Portrait  ! 
Yes!  it  was  indeed  the  beautiful  original  who  sat  be¬ 
fore  him  in  her  surpassing  loveliness,  seeming  more 
lovely  to  Moreton’a  eyes  from  the  obvious  penury  against 
which  she  so  nobly  strove. 

We  leave  our  readers  to  imagine  the  sequel.  The 
agitation  of  Moreton  forbade  concealment,  and  his 
words,  apparently  so  extraordinary  to  the  young  lady, 
but  which  were  quickly  understood  by  Mrs.  Templeton, 
soon  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  She  took  on  herself 
the  explanation,  and  with  the  tact  and  delicacy  of  her 
sex,  acquainted  the  agitated  girl  with  sufficient  to  ac¬ 
count  for  her  nephew’s  conduct. 

We  may  suppose  that  the  little  family  slept,  that  night, 
under  a  warmer  roof  than  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
for  many  a  long  day ;  but  in  this  matter,  with  an  equal 
regard  to  tact  and  delicacy,  Mrs.  Templeton  only  ap¬ 
peared. 

Alice  could  not  long  resist  the  earnest  pleadings  of 
Moreton.  One  who  had  loved  her  so  long  and  faithfully 
in  secret  could  not  fail  to  make  her  happy  ;  and  besides 
her  own  heart,  when  she  began  to  see  her  suitor’s  good 
qualities,  pleaded  powerfully  in  his  favor.  Before  spring 
had  ushered  in  her  flowers,  Alice  was  the  happy  wife  of 
Moreton. 

The  portrait,  which  had  first  made  her  known  to  our 
hero,  had  been  painted  just  before  Mr.  Beckett’s  failure, 
and  when  he  became  bankrupt  he  had  been  unable  to 
pay  the  artist  for  the  picture.  It  was  sent  to  the  exhi¬ 
bition  to  be  sold;  but  as  this  was  in  another  city 
no  one  knew  who  was  represented  by  the  Ujikxowx 
Portrait. 

THE  DEATH  BED. 

Her  sufferings  ended  with  the  day, 

Yet  lived  she  at  its  close, 

And  breathed  the  long,  long  night  away 
In  statued  ike  repose. 

But  when  the  sun  in  all  his  state 
Illumed  the  eastern  skies. 

She  passed  through  glory’s  morning  gate 
And  walked  in  Paradise!  Aldrich 
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THE  LADY’S 


ANNETTE. 

BY  HABBIST  BOWLES.  ■ 

It  was  in  the  year  1806,  on  the  road  from  Bretagne, 
that  a  post-chaise  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  was 
observed  to  make  a  sudden  halt,  and  two  gentlemen,  in 
the  garb  of  military  officers,  descended  therefrom ;  one 
of  them  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  postillion  who  had 
accompanied  them,  in  which  he  desired  him  to  return  to 
the  town  from  whence  he  had  started,  as  farther  progress 
was  impracticable  to  a  carriage  of  this  description,  and 
the  travellers  proposed  to  accomplish  the  remainder  of 
the  journey  on  foot  They  were  proceeding  to  the  Cha¬ 
teau  de  Kerlay,  and  the  officer,  previous  to  commencing 
the  route,  with  which  he  was  but  little  acquainted,  made 
the  necessary  inquiries  of  their  conductor. 

“Yes,  worthy  Colonel,”  replied  the  man  of  the  thong, 
in  a  tone- of  respectful  familiarity,  “  I  will  proceed  to 
enlighten  thee  on  the  subject  the  task  is  easy — you  see 
yonder  village  so  thickly  studded  with  white  cottages ; 
well,  then,  thou  must  proceed  through  it  my  Colonel, 
then  onward  half  a  league  in  advance,  and  you  will 
encounter  a  second  village,  and  rising  before  thee  will 
be  seen  the  Ch&teau  de  Kerlay.  If,  by  any  chance,” 
added  this  loquacious  guide,  “thou  should’st  mistake 
the  way,  forget  not  to  inquire,  and  you  will  find  the 
country  people  very  glad  to  set  thee  right  for  two  grand 
gentlemen  as  you  are.” 

“  Ah  !  my  friend,”  replied  one  of  the  travellers,  “  you 
arc  but  a  sample  of  your  honest  class,  ever  ready  to  give 
the  fullest  information  for  value  received.  Well,  here 
my  good  fellow,  here  is  a  noble  for  thee — begone.  The 
postillion  tendered  his  ccmgd,  remounted  his  sorry  horse, 
exclaiming  familiarly, 

“Good  day,  my  princes!”  and  turning  the  heads  of 
he  animals  homeward,  the  neighboring  wood  echoed 
with  the  crack !  crack  !  of  his  whip,  and  the  rattle  of  the 
wheels  soon  died  away  in  the  distance. 

Neither  of  our  travellers  had  the  distinguished  rank 
which  their  late  guide,  in  his  exalted  idea  of  their  nobi¬ 
lity,  was  pleased  to  bestow;  but  one,  the  taller  and 
handsomest  one  of  the  two,  held  the  rank  of  Colonel, 
and  it  may  be  truly  said  the  dignity  sat  well  upon  him, 
for  his  exterior  was  at  once  commanding  and  noble. 
This  officer  we  shall  name  Ludovic,  and  his  companion 
Dorlay,  who  was  his  junior.  Both  were  charged  with 
a  commission  of  importance  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

“  Perhaps  you  do  not  entirely  comprehend,”  said  Lu¬ 
dovic  to  the  other,  “  my  proper  reason  for  dismissing  the 
chaise  so  soon.” 

“  Why,”  replied  his  companion,  “  for  the  very  reason 
which  you  assigned,  I  suppose.” 

“  No,  no,  my  friend ;  he  might  have  conducted  us  by 
another  more  circuitous  route  if  I  had  pleased,  but  the 


fact  is  I  have  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  tramp  on  foot 
these  places  rendered  so  dear  to  my  memory  by  associa¬ 
tions  of  no  ordinary  kind.” 

“  Associations,”  replied  his  friend,  “  connected,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  with  some  of  those  ugly  wounds  which  you  received 
in  the  Vendean  war.” 

“Yes,  true;  a  war  in  which  I  lost  my  best  friends, 
and  two  brothers,  who-  would  have  been  by  this  time  on 
ornament  to  the  service.  I  lost,  too,  my  old  father; 
veteran  that  he  was — I  think  I  see  his  grey  locks  stray¬ 
ing  in  the  wind,  and  his  noble  face  lighted  up  with  a 
smile  of  quenchless  patriotism,  on  the  fatal  morning  that 
made  many  a  happy  wife  a  widow  ere  night.  And  I, 
too — I  should  certainly  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the 
insatiable  thirst  for  blood  displayed  by  our  enemies ;  had 
it  not  been  for  the  intercession  of  a  beautiful  young  girl 
— an  angel  I  might  say — for,  truly,  never  did  I  see  so 
much  virtue  and  heavenly  intrepidity  shown  before  for 
mortal  man.” 

“A  woman,  eh !  Now,  my  friend,  am  I  wrapt  body 
and  soul  in  thy  story  ;  let’s  have  it — by  Jove!  a  woman 
— a  charming  young  girl — an  angel !  proceed,  my  friend, 
proceed — all  interest — all  attention — oh,  how  I  love  to 
hear  of  female  heroism !” 

“  Yes !  but,  unhappily,  this  lovely  young  creature  was 
a  native  of  La  Vendee.” 

“  What  matters! — prejudice,  man,  prejudice — talk  not 
of  national  distinctions  when  a  lovely  young  woman  is 
in  the  case.  Under  any  government,  in  any  country,  a 
woman  should  be  equally  respected ;  but  come,  tell  us 
how  this  angel  saved  thee — a  republican  soldier.” 

“  Well,  then,  I’ll  tell  thee.  You  are  aware  that  it 
was  a  war  of  extermination,  when  both  parties  were 
prodigal  of  their  courage  and  daring.  No  prisoners 
were  made,  no  quarter  given,  it  was  a  fight  for  death ; 
and  I,  with  some  others,  during  a  skirmish,  was  desper¬ 
ately  wounded,  and  left  to  the  mercy  or  disposition  of 
our  captors.  Mercy  they  had  none ;  I  was  faint,  misera¬ 
ble,  apparently  dying,  and  the  officer  commanding  the 
company  into  whose  hands  I  had  fallen,  in  a  cool  relent¬ 
less  tone,  ordered  me  to  make  my  preparations  for  death 
in  five  minutes,  at  the  same  time  turning  round  to  his 
soldiers,  gave  the  word  for  a  file  of  men  to  advance 
twelve  paces,  and  to  put  as  many  shots  as  they  were 
able  into  my  head ;  which  order  the  men  proceeded  to 
obey,  with  a  sang  froid  equal  to  that  of  .their  com¬ 
mander.  I  had  but  one  care  at  that  moment  on  my 
mind,  and  that  was  to  think  of  the  effect  my  miserable 
death  was  likely  to  have  on  the  already  shattered  nerves 
of  an  aged  parent.  I  uttered  the  name  of  my  mother ; 
and  offered  up  a  short  prayer  to  heaven  for  her  support, 
under  the  severe  trial  she  might  be  expected  to  undergo 
in  the  loss  of  an  only  son.  God  bless  her !  she  is  now 
in  heaven,  I  trust !  (here  the  soldier  dashed  a  large  tear 
from  his  eye  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  suppress.) 
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Ah ! — well,  my  friend,  I  was  about  to  tell  thee— just  at 
this  critical  moment,  when  I  beheld  the  dark  muzzles  of 
the  guns  slowly  rising  to  the  (proper  level,  and  in  another 
moment  a  dozen  shots  would  have  whistled  through  my 
brain — -to  the  surprise  of  myself  and  every  one  else,  a 
young  girl  ran  forward,  and  breaking  through  the  ranks 
of  the  stern  soldiery,  grasped  the  officer  convulsively 
round  the  waist,  and  besought  him  to  spare  my  life ; 
these  were  her  words — ‘Brother!  oh,  my  brother! — 
pardon  him — oh,  for  mercy  sake  do  not  take  his  life — 
did  you  not  hear  him  soy,  Mother! — yes,  he  has  a 
mother — you  too,  have  a  mother.  What  would  thy 
mother  feel,  if  she  were  thus  to  lose  thee  ?  She  would 
die ;  and  would  you  kill  his  mother  1  Look ! — see !  he 
is  bleeding — fainting;  there,  I  see  you  relent,  good  bro¬ 
ther! — dear  brother!  heaven  has  moved  thy  heart — go, 
he  can  no  longer  harm  any  of  our  people.  Oh !  how  he 
bleeds ! — mercy — mercy !  Leave  him — oh,  leave  him  to 
die !’ — Mon  brave !  excuse  these  tears,  they  are  the  first 
I  have  shed  since  that  memorable  morning.  Well — you 
should  have  seen  the  dark  looks  of  the  soldiery— the 
grim  smile — the  knitted  brows  relax — the  convulsive 
clutching  at  the  muskets — aye!  men  who  had  never 
shed  a  tear,  perhaps,  before,  shed  them  then — I  shan’t 
easily  forget  it,  comrade ;  so,  to  cut  short  the  story,  the 
girl  melted  her  brother’s  heart,  which,  being  of  iron,  I  ’ll 
leave  you  to  guess  was  no  easy  task,  and  which  feat 
nothing  but  a  woman’s  tears  could  have  accomplished. 
Oh !  the  efficacy  of  woman’s  tears.  The  soldiers  were 
drawn  off,  and  I  was  left,  not  to  die — as  advised  by  my 
fair  preserver — but  by  her  assistance  I  reached  a  cottage, 
where  my  wounds  were  dressed ;  she  dressed  them — ah ! 
there  was  magic  in  her  touch  ;  beautiful  creature !  how 
she  watched  me  for  weeks  with  the  tender est  care.  Aye, 
and  she  even  found  out  to  love  me,  too — yes,  man,  she 
loved  me ;  and  do  you  think  that  I  could  look  upon  so 
much  excellence  with  an  indifferent  eye,  do  you  ?  or  an 
indifferent  heart?” 

“  I  should  think  a  man  callous,  indeed,  under  such 
circumstances,”  replied  his  companion. 

“  Callous! — a  brute  man  ;  mine’s  not  a  brute  nature, 
no — I  loved  her,  then — aye,  with  my  whole  soul  I  loved 
her.  You  know  what  succeeded  to  the  events  of  that 
campaign.  My  military  duties  called  me  away  ;  I  have 
been  absent  five  years.  In  yonder  village,  then,  I  left  all 
my  hopes ;  I  swore  to  love  her — and  I  have  kept  my 
word,  and  of  my  heart  its  faith.  On,  then,  comrade ; 
let’s  to  the  goal  of  my  hopes,  if  you  value  the  happiness 
of  a  friend ;  I  see  you  sympathize  with  me.” 

The  two  friends,  after  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour,  arrived 
at  the  entrance  of  the  village.  Ludovic  pressed  on  with 
eager  haste,  literally  dragging  his  companion  utter  him, 
until  they  came  to  a  certain  spot  indicated  by  our  hero, 
where  stood  a  cottage,  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  clump  of  tall  pines,  whose  dark  tops  cast  down  upon 


the  simple  dwelling  beneath  a  rich  vernal  coloring,  that 
gave  to  the  scene  an  effect  beautiful  in  the  extreme. 
The  two  officers  entered  by  a  small  wicker  gate,  and 
approached  the  entrance ;  the  house  presented  a  rilent 
and  somewhat  melancholy  aspect ;  there  was  the  shaded 
porch  vine-clad,  lovely  and  luxuriant  as  ever,  beneath 
which  Ludovic  had  passed  many  hours  of  real  happiness 
with  young  Annette.  A  venerable  old  man  presented 
himself  on  their  entrance ;  his  grey  locks  gave  him  the 
appearance  of  a  patriarch ;  his  features  were  furrowed 
with  the  lines  of  age,  and  his  figure  stooped  beneath  the 
weight  of  years.  He  welcomed  them,  and  bade  the 
noble-looking  strangers  partake  of  his  best  cheer.  . 

u  There,”  said  he,  “  I  pray  you,  noble  officers,  to  re¬ 
gale  yourselves  with  our  homely  wine,  and  such  sub¬ 
stantial  fare  as  my  scanty  larder  will  afford ;  for  myself, 
you  will  excuse  me  when  I  tell  you  that  my  only  child, 
a  young  woman  of  twenty,  is  pronounced  to  be  in  the 
last  stage  of  a  malady  supposed  incurable ;  the  doctor  of 
our  village  has  just  quitted  her,  and  be  says  that  she 
may  not  live  till  morning ;  therefore  I - ” 

“  Who  not  live  till  morning,”  interrupted  Ludovic ; 
“what  Annette! — do  you  mean  Annette?— tell  me  in¬ 
stantly — delay  not  an  instant,  8t.  Pierre !  lead  me  to 
her.”  The  young  man  was  powerfully  agitated;  he 
seized  the  almost  helpless  old  man  by  the  arm,  who 
gazed  on  him  with  looks  of  astonishment. 

“Who  are  you,  8ir,  who  are  so  familiar  with  our 
names?  It  cannot  be! — no — not  Ludovic,  I’m  sure! 
he.  was  not  so  tall — not  so  sunburnt — true,  he  was  hand¬ 
some,”  continued  the  old  man,  “  but  not  so  handsome  as 
yourself;  besides,  your  dress  and  all  bespeak  you  of  high 
rank.” 

“  Good  father ! — lead  me  to  Annette,  I  say ;  come,  talk 
of  identity  afterward.  I  tell  you  I  ’ve  come  to  claim  her; 
dying — nonsense — impossible !  Why,  man,  I  left  her  in 
the  bloom  of  health.” 

“Well,  my  son,  truly  am  I  glad  to  see  thee.  Bless 
thy  noble  face !  thou  art  altered,  indeed !  Aye,  but  I 
should  know  that  scar;”  here  the  officer  pulled  off  the 
huge  fur  cap  which  had,  until  this  moment,.obscured 
the  greater  part  of  his  visage.  The  action  betrayed  the 
remains  of  what  had  bc$n  a  severe  wound,  apparently 
indicted  with  a  sabre,  and  which  extended  from  the 
right  temple  downward  to  the  depth  of  several  inches. 
By  this  token  the  old  man  at  once  recognised  the  young 
soldier,  who  had  been,  by  his  daughter’s  interference, 
saved  from  inevitable  death  some  years  before.  “  Ah  ! 
my  son,”  said  he,  after  surveying  him  with  an  admiring 
gaze  from  head  to  foot,  and  giving  a  deep  groan,  “  this  is 
a  sad  return  for  thee.  Why,  we  deemed  you  no  more ; 
and  Annette,  poor  angel,  has  been  pining  away  her  ex¬ 
istence  for  months  past,  under  the  impression  that  you 
had  perished  in  the  field.  I  fear  thou  hast  arrived  too 
late.” 
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Here  the  young  officer  could  restrain  his  impatience 
no  longer,  and  casting  aside  his  cloak  and  sword,  and 
leaving  the  aged  father  to  follow  him  as  he  best  might, 
darted  through  an  open  door,  and  soon  gained  the  sick 
chamber,  where  lay  the  tender  object  of  his  solicitude, 
seemingly  insensible  to  any  external  approach.  He  drew 
near  the  bed — she  slept;  he  leant  over  and  imprinted 
one  soft  kiss  on  those  lips,  temptingly  protruding ;  ruby- 
like  they  presented  themselves  to  his  enraptured  eyes, 
and  before  he  had  time  to  follow  up  the  warm  impulses 
of  his  heart,  she  awoke.  Her  looks  wandered  to  where 
he  stood ;  she  looked  not  long — a  warm  glow  spread 
over  her  features — then  quickly  subsiding,  her  face  grew 
pale — paler  than  before;  she  looked  again;  she  regarded 
the  young  man  steadfastly — a  gleam  of  intensely  affec¬ 
tionate  recollection  lit  up  her  face  for  an  instant ;  she 
raised  her  delicate  white  hand  from  the  coverlid  as  if  to 
clasp  his;  the  young  officer  grasped  it;  he  watched  each 
change  in  her  features  as  they  varied  alternately  from 
rose  to  lily,  with  an  earnestness  that  told  how  his  soul 
was  wrought  up  by  the  intensity  of  his  emotions;  he 
held  her  hand  till  at  last  he  fancied  it  grew  cold  in  his ; 
she  had  closed  her  eyes;  it  would  have  been  difficult  at 
this  moment  to  have  told  whose  cheek  was  the  paler  of 
the  two— that  of  her  whose  passive  hand  he  held,  or  his 
own.  He  gazed  on,  while  his  heart  scarcely  owned  a 
pulsation  ;  mute — breathless — every  faculty  seemed  sus¬ 
pended,  each  nerve  paralysed ;  all  was  still — aye,  still  as 
the  grave ;  her  breast  heaved  not — no  sigh  escaped  her 
— no  visible  sign  of  life.  Her  venerable  parent  had 
seated  himself  beside  the  couch  in  an  old  carved  chair, 
his  face  buried  in  his  hands;  his  grey  locks  straying 
wildly  down  to  his  knees,  and  uttering  from  time  to 
time  a  half-suppressed  sob,  that  broke  upon  the  ears  of 
those  present  with  startling  effect  There  is  that  in  an 
old  man’s  grief  that  gives  to  the  heart  more  pain,  con* 
veys  to  the  mind  a  more  acute  sense  of  heart-rending 
misery  than  any  thing  I  know  of.  At  the  foot  of  the 
bed  stood  Dorlay,  for  he,  too,  bad  thrust  himself  into  the 
scene,  twirling  his  moustache  with  great  rapidity — fum¬ 
bling  at  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  which  every  now  and  then 
he  half  withdrew  from  the  scabbard,  then  as  ^suddenly 
thrust  it  back,  and  giving  many  other  symptoms  of  vio¬ 
lent  agitation.  At  last  Ludovic  was  observed  to  hang 
over  the  form  of  the  apparently  dying  girl;  he  whispered 
in  her  ear,  such  a  whisper  none  could  ever  forget — low 
— distinct — he  caught  his  breath,  every  one  heard  it — 
“Annette!"  She  opened  her  eyes;  the  effect  was  as 
though  some  magic  had  mingled  itself  in  that  one 
strained  convulsive  effort.  She  gazed  on  him ;  the 
sudden  effect  produced  by  his  unexpected  appearance 
had  been  too  much  for  her,  but  the  torpor  in  which  she 
had  lain,  and  which  had  been  mistaken  for  the  sleep  of 
death,  gradually  wore  off,  and,  to  the  astonishment  and 
nameless  joy  of  all  interested,  Annette  awoke  to  life!— 


to  love !  Where  all  was  tears  and  sorrow,  now  all  is 
smiles  and  happiness. 

Colonel  Ludovic  and  his  friend  got  rid  of  the  des¬ 
patches  with  which  they  were  entrusted,  and  having 
obeyed  the  commands  of  the  Emperor,  returned  to  the 
village.  A  few  mornings  after  the  circumstances  just 
narrated,  all  the  inhabitants  were  like  people  beside 
themselves,  in  their  demonstration  of  the  pleasure  felt 
on  the  occasion  of  a  bridal  of  so  generally  interesting  a 
nature,  that  not  a  heart  among  them  but  could  say  their 
joy  was  his.  That  day  had  witnessed  the  consummation 
of  a  noble  young  soldier's  fondest  hopes. 


THE  INDIAN  WIFE. 

BY  ANNA  E.  FULTON. 

She  stood,  majestic  in  her  grief, 

’Midst  the  deep  forest  shade, 

While  the  gushings  of  the  night  wind  chill, 
A  dismal  wailing  made. 

The  giant  trees  were  sternly  group’d 
Like  watchers  of  the  dead, 

And  across  the  dark  and  troubled  sky 
The  gloomy,  storm-clouds  sped. 

The  savage  wolf,  athirst  for  blood. 

Glar’d  eager  on  the  scene, 

.  Yet  even  shrank  away  abash'd 
From  that  sad,  noble  mein. 

No  loving  human  heart  was  near 
That  speechless  woe  to  share, 

No  gentle  human  voice  was  heard 
To  breathe  the  soothing  prayer. 

Ask  ye,  what  steel’d  soft  woman’s  heart. 

Such  mournful  watch  to  keep  ? 

Behold  the  warrior  at  her  feet. 

Wrapp’d  in  death's  slumber  deep ! 
Dishonor'd  lies  the  haughty  head, 

Pow’rless  the  sinewy  arm 
Which  ever  dropp'd,  unnerv’d  by  death. 
Had  wrought  most  fearful  harm. 

And  ye  will  seek  no  more  to  solve 
This  mystery  of  woe, 

Ye  know  from  woman's  heart  alone  ' 

Could  such  devotion  flow. 

Morn  broke ;  and  loud  the  war-whoop  rang. 
The  savage  band  drew  near, 

And  yet  that  soul  of  lofty  faith 
Own’d  not  a  throb  of  fear. 

They  came,  and  for  an  instant  gaz’d 
Those  warriors  of  the  wild, 

As  the  proud  daughter  of  their  foes 
In  bitter  mockery  smiled ; 

<  Then  swift  the  glittering  weapons  flew. 
And  love's  high  martyr  fell, 

And  her  true  heart’s  blood  bath’d  the  form 
Of  him  she  lov'd  too  well. 
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MR.  HENRY  GOWEN. 

BT  MRS.  C.  K.  POWRSLL. 

“What  r  lovely  girl  Emma  Wharton  is,”  said 
Charles  Lavtrey  to  a  chance  acquaintance  whom  he 
happened  to  meet  in  the  street,  and  as  the  young  man 
spoke  he  glanced  his  eye  across  the  way  to  a  young 
lady  whose  graceful  step  and  elegant  figure  attracted 
universal  attention. 

“Ah!  is  that  Miss  Wharton !”  said  Mr.  Henry 
Gowen,  the  person  whom  he  addressed,  “I’ve  heard 
she  is  rich;  but  there’s  no  knowing  certainly  nowa¬ 
days,  since  if  a  girl  has  but  a  thousand  dollars  she  is 
made  an  heiress  by  the  popular  report.” 

“I  do  not  pretend  to  know  how  wealthy  Miss  Whar¬ 
ton  is,”  replied  Lawrey  with  some  coldness.  “  She  is 
an  old  acquaintance,  but  I  have  never  troubled  myself 
about  her  richesl” 

“Faith,  now,  that’s  the  first  thing  I  would  trouble 
myself  about  There  isn’t  a  girl  I  have  known  for  a 
month,  a  knowledge  of  whose  fortune  I  haven ’t  at  my 
fingers’  ends.  It  don’t  do  to  throw  oneself  away  on  an 
angel  without  a  sixpence.  Catch  me  at  it” 

Mr.  Henry  Gowen  spoke  frankly.  He  made  it  his 
business  to  ascertain,  at  the  earliest  possible  period  after 
an  introduction,  the  exact  fortune  of  every  single  lady 
whom  he  honored  with  his  acquaintance— we  say  hon¬ 
ored,  for  as  Mr.  Henry  Gowen  had  a  few  thousands  of 
his  own,  and  was  thought  to  be  the  handsomest  man  in 
his  family,  he  considered  it  quite  a  condescension  in 
him  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  any  lady.  On  marry¬ 
ing  a  rich  wife  he  was  fully  resolved.  That  such  advan¬ 
tages  as  his  should  be  thrown  away  on  a  penniless  girl 
was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  if  ever  a  hawk  had  a 
keen  eye  for  its  prey  Mr.  Henry  Gowen  had  one  for  an 
heiress. 

From  what  Charles  Lawrey  had  said,  the  fortune- 
hunter  suspected  that  Miss  Wharton  was  really  worth 
more  than  he  had  at  first  suspected,  so  he  lost  no  time 
in  making  her  acquaintance,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
began  to  prosecute  his  enquiries  as  to  her  wealth,  with 
what  effect  will  appear  from  the  following  conversation 
held  with  Charles  Lawrey  about  a  month  subsequent  to 
the  preceding  interview. 

“  I  can  tell  you  all  about  Miss  Wharton,”  said  Gowen, 
as  they  met  in  the  street. 

“Ah!” 

“  Yes !  I  soon  ferreted  it  out.  Leave  me  alone  for  an 
•  enquiry  such  as  this  is.  Miss  Wharton  is  worth  exactly 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars,  in  ground-rents, 
mortgages,  and  houses.  She  has  also  twenty  thousand 
dollars  in  stocks.  Her  income  must  be  at  least  seven 
thousand  dollars — a  very  pretty  pill  as  times  go.  And 
then  she’s  deucedly  handsome.  Faith  !  I’ve  made  up 


my  mind  to  make  love  to  her,  so  if  you  know  any  body 
who  has  an  eye  that  way  you  can  give  him  a  friendly 
hint  that  it’s  no  use,”  and  Mr.  Henry  Gowen  pulled  up 
his  shirt  collar  with  all  the  coxcombry  and  conceit  of  a 
finished  exquisite. 

There  might  have  been  seen  a  look  of  surprise  on  the 
face  of  Lawrey  when  his  acquaintance  first  announced 
his  intentions  toward  Miss  Wharton,  but  this  expression 
quickly  subsided  into  a  quiet  smile,  which  also  soon 
passed  away,  so  that  ere  Mr.  Henry  Gowen  had  finished 
speaking,  the  countenance  of  his  hearer  had  assumed  its 
usual  composed  appearance. 

“Pray,  when  do  you  intend  to  bring  matters  to  a 
crisis]”  asked  Lawrey. 

“  In  a  month  at  farthest.  When  I ’ve  once  made 
up  my  mind  I  lose  no  time ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that 
I ’ve  already  made  a  considerable  impression  on  Miss 
Wharton.” 

“You  conceited  coxcomb!”  muttered  Lawrey  to  him¬ 
self,  and,  after  a  few  common  place  expressions  they 
parted. 

“  Emma,”  said  Lawrey  that  evening,  as  he  entered 
the  parlor  where  sat  his  betrothed,  “who  do  you 
think  is  about  to  aspire  to  your  hand,  or  rather  to  your 
fortune,  for  it  seems  he  has  found  out  that  you  have 
one!” 

“  Who  I”  said  the  lovely  girl,  “  oh !  surely  you  must 
mean  Mr.  Gowen — be  is  the  only  fortune-hunter  among 
my  acquaintance,”  she  added  laughing,  “  and  now  I  re¬ 
collect  he  has  been  acting  very  killingly  of  late,  and  has 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  send  me  this  piece  of  verse — poetry 
he  calls  iL” 

Lawrey  took  the  manuscript  and  read  the  poem, 
laughing  with  Emma  over  it  At  length  he  spoke. 

“  As  no  one  knows  of  our  engagement,  dearest,  this 
fellow  has  made  me  his  confidant,  and  told  me  to  warn 
any  body  that  it  would  be  useless  to  pretend  to  your 
hand,  while  he  is  in  the  field.  What  think  you  of  that 
Emma !” 

Emma’s  fine  eyes  flashed. 

“  I  will  bring  down  his  coxcombry  yet,  with  your 
permission,  dear  Charles.  The  impudent  fellow !  For 
the  sake  of  my  sex  I  ought  to  expose  him.  Pray,  did 
he  honor  you  with  the  exact  amount  of  my  fortune!” 

“To  the  very  cent,  a  piece  of  information  I  never 
possessed  before.  I  wondered  where  he  learned  it,  for 
his  minute  particularity  convinced  me  that  he  spoke 
with  authority;  but  to-day  as  I  was ‘going  to  Court,  I 
met  the  clerk  of  the  Surrogate,  who'^cfilled  me  to  him. 
He  asked  me  if  I  knew  you,  and  then  if  I  knew  Gowen, 
<  for,’  says  he,  *  that  gentleman  has  been  here  looking  at 
the  late  Mr.  Wharton’s  will,  and  calculating  from  it  the 
daughter’s  fortune.  Now,  I  do  not  know  Miss  Whar¬ 
ton,  but  I  think  she  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  this.’ 
So  you  see,  Emma,  your  suitor  has  it  all  by  the  card.” 
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“  Oh !  the  wretch/’  said  Emma  laughingly,  “  and  he 
thinks  himself  so  irresistible  that  he  can  win  a  lady  at 
once.” 

“  And  he  tells  me  he  will  propose  for  you  in  a  month, 
and  that  his  success  is  certain,”  said  her  lover  with  mock 
solemnity,  and  then  both,  looking  a  moment  into  each 
others  faces,  burst  into  a  merry  laugh,  which  lasted  for 
some  minutes. 

“  A  thought  strikes  me,”  said  Emma,  at  length,  her 
eyes  sparkling  with  mischief,  and  then  she  recounted  to 
her  lover  a  plan  which  she  had  formed,  which  only  in¬ 
creased  their  laughter.  What  the  plan  was  that  so 
pleased  Emma  and  Lawrey  will  appear  in  due  time. 

The  attentions  of  Mr.  Henry  Gowen  to  the  fair  Emma 
Wharton,  soon  became  the  theme  of  conversation,  and 
many  an  opinion  was  hazarded  as  to  whether  the  attach¬ 
ment  was  reciprocal.  Of  the  sentiments  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  there  could  apparently  be  no  doubt,  since  his 
attentions  were  constant  and  minute ;  but  the  conduct 
of  Emma  was  not  so  easily  unriddled,  since,  although 
she  did  not  reject  the  attentions  of  her  new  lover,  she 
could  hardly  be  said  to  encourage  them.  The  gossipers, 
however,  came  at  length  to  the  conclusion  that  “it  was 
to  be  a  match,”  and  that  the  deportment  of  the  lady  was 
to  be  attributed  wholly  to  coyness. 

A  fortnight,  meantime,  had  elapsed  since  the  conver¬ 
sation  betwixt  Lawrey  and  Emma,  when  Mr.  Henry 
Gowen  again  met  Lawrey  in  the  street. 

“  Deuced  fine  girl,  Lawrey,  is  that  Mias  Wharton,” 
said  Mr.  Henry  Gowen,  “  I  was  never  so  deeply  in  love 
in  my  life.” 

“With  her  fortune,  you  mean,”  drily  said  Lawrey. 

“  No,  faith,  with  herself — I  confess,  betwixt  you  and 
I,  it  was  her  money  that  first  induced  me  to  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  her,  but  I ’m  afraid  I  *m  more  deeply  interested 
in  her  than  would  be  prudent,  if  there  was  any  danger 
of  a  refusal.” 

“  So  you  think  your  success  is  certain.” 

“  Why,  yes,  I  may  say  so — I  fancy  there  is  little 
doubt.  Emma  is  a  little  coy,  to  be  sure,  but,  aside  from 
that,  every  symptom  is  favorable  !  Ah  !  but  here  comes 
the  angel  herself — good  bye — don ’t  you  wish  you  were 
as  happy  as  I  am.” 

“  A  precious  rascal !”  said  Lawrey  to  himself,  as  he 
bowed  to  Emma,  and  exchanged  with  her  a  meaning 
smile. 

Mr.  Henry  Gowen  hastened  to  join  the  side  of  Emma, 
and  accompanied  4ier  home.  Soliciting  a  few  minutes 
tete-a-tete  with  her  he  entered  the  parlor  and  took  his 
seat  by  her  side.  Then,  in  a  set  speech  which  he  had 
duly  composed  and  committed  to  memory  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  he  tendered  to  Miss  Wharton  his  heart,  hand,  and 
fortune.  Emma  heard  him  out  gravely  and  then  replied, 

“  I  certainly  ought  to  feel  honored  by  your  proposal, 
sir,  but  as  I  attribute  it  wholly  to  my  fortune  and  not  to 


myself,  I  cannot  be  so  highly  flattered  as  I  should  under 
other  circumstances.  Excuse  me  for  declining  your 
proposal,”  she  said,  rising,  “and  take  a  word  of  counsel. 
‘Never  go  again  to  the  Surrogate’s  Office  to  learn  a 
lady’s  wealth.’  Good  morning,  sir.”* 

These  words,  without  the  tone  in  which  they  were 
pronounced,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  discomfit 
even  a  greater  coxcomb  than  Mr.  Henry  Gowen.  He 
felt  as  if  he  could  have  wished  the  floor  to  open  and 
swallow  him  from  the  scornful  look  of  Miss  Wharton. 
Seizing  his  hat  he  hurried  to  the  door,  and  before  night 
was  on  his  way  to  the  Springs. 

A  merry  laugh  had  Emma  and  her  lover  that  evening 
over  the  discomfited  fortune-hunter.  And  when,  a  few 
months  later,  Mr.  Henry  Gowen  saw  their  marriage  in 
the  newspaper,  and  recollected  that  he  had  made  a  confi¬ 
dant  of  Charles  Lawrey,  he  wisely  concluded  that  even 
the  Springs  would  not  save  him  from  ridicule,  and 
sailed  at  once  for  Europe. 


WHEN  LAST  WE  MET. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  PORTER. 

The  dewy  flowers  had  wept 
O’er  zephyr’s  soft  adieu ; 

Each  sigh  of  sweetness  slept 
Within  the  violet’s  blue ; 

The  rose,  for  whose  sweet  breath 
The  bulbul  wove  a  wreath 
Of  melody,  as  sweet 
As  soaring  spirits  meet 
Upon  their  heavenward  way, 

Hung  drooped  upon  its  spray, 

When  last  we  met. 

And  oh,  the  air  was  calm ; 

The  lake  unruffled  lay : — 

The  moon  seemed  breathing  balm. 

For  all  beneath  her  ray, 

And  yet  lone  spirits  sighed — 

Though  heaven  and  earth  seemed  dyed 
In  hues,  that  well  might  bless 
Those  dreams  of  loveliness, 

Glimpses  of  Paradise, 

That  gladden  Peris’  eyes — 

When  last  we  met. 

Yet,  though  that  hour  has  wreathed 
Dark  flowers  o’er  memory’s  stream ; 
And  though  no  more  he  breathed 
O’er  my  lone  spirit’s  dream, 

Those  whispered  tones  so  sweet. 

So  gentle,  yet  so  fleet ; 

Though  sorrow  dash  the  cup, 

Still  let  me  conjure  up 

From  memory’s  hallowed  wave. 

The  joys  those  moments  gave. 

When  last  wc  met. 
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FASHIONS  FOR  AUGUST. 

This  is  the  month  wherr  most  of  our  belles  are  absent 
at  the  springs,  the  sea-shore,  or  other  places  of  resort. 
Few  will  begin  their  summer  trip  without  having  con¬ 
sulted  their  milliner  and  mantua-maker.  We  shall  give 
our  fair  readers  several  admirable  costumes  which  we 
have  no  doubt  will  assist  their  counsels.  Our  engraving 
represents  three  very  choice  styles  of  dress. 

Fig.  1.  A  Carriage  Dress  of  striped  Pekin  silk, 
vert  de  mer  and  white;  the  skirt  immensely  long  and 
full,  and  trimmed  en  tablier ,  with  broad  bias  continuing 
down  each  side  of  the  fronts,  and  round  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt,  each  bias  headed  with  a  fancy  trimming  of 
gympe ;  corsage  ornamented  a  la  militaire,  with  trim¬ 
mings  to  match  those  on  the  skirt,  made  quite  high  to 
the  throat,  and  waist  rounded ;  the  sleeves  are  made 
perfectly  plain,  and  reach  only  to  the  elbow,  where  they 
are  bordered  with  two  folds,  headed  with  a  fancy  gympe ; 
an  under-sleeve  of  muslin  bouillonnee  is  worn  underneath, 
attached  round  the  wrists  with  a  fall  of  narrow  lace. 
Bonnet  of  white  fancy  straw,  decorated  with  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  feather,  nuie  pink  and  white,  the  inside  ornamented 
with  small  roses  covered  with  tulle. 

Fig.  2.  A  Promenade  Dress  of  white  organdie 
worn  over  a  lilac  slip ;  the  skirt  very  full,  and  trimmed 
round  with  two  broad  hems  edged  with  a  narrow  lilac 
fringe,  the  body  perfectly  plain ;  cardinal  cape  of  the 
same  material  as  the  dress,  edged  all  round  with  a  nar¬ 
row  fringe,  confined  at  the  neck  and  waist  with  a  small 
nceud  of  ribbon;  sleeves  bouillonnee ,  and  edged  with 
lace.  Capote  of  straw-colored  areophane  on  a  white 
foundation,  the  guagings  on  the  exterior  confined  with 
small  plaits  of  the  same,  the  inside  of  the  brim  having  a 
fulling  of  gauze  running  round  the  edge,  the  ribbon  with 
which  the  capote  is  trimmed  being  shaded  a  deeper  color 
than  the  outside  of  the  bonnet. 

Fig.  3.  A  Carriage  Dress  of  green  moire  worn 
over  a  pale  pink  skirt  of  silk,  the  upper  jupe  being 
turned  back  £n  each  side  of  the  front,  and  bordered 
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with  a  volant  of  the  same,  headed  with  a  pretty  fancy 
trimming ;  the  corsage  a  Med  ids  point ,  ornamented  with 
a  small  round  cape,  trimmed  to  match  the  facings  of  the 
skirt,  and  fitting  tight  to  the  figure;  the  sleeves  perfectly 
plain,  and  finished  round  the  wrists  with  a  narrow  ful¬ 
ling  of  the  same ;  scarf  of  striped  barege ,  pink  and  white. 
Transparent  bonnet  of  pale  pink  gauze,  the  brim  orna¬ 
mented  with  folds  of  the  same,  the  crown  decorated  with 
a  nceud  of  ribbon,  from  whicji  depends  a  long  sweeping 
feather ;  brides  of  pale  roses. 

Ball  Dresses. — The  style  for  ball  dresses  will  also 
bo  a  subject  for  the  curiosity  of  our  fair  readers.  These 
dresses  are  now  being  made  of  satin,  blue,  white,  and. 
black ;  also  of  taffetas  d'  Italic ,  of  tulle  illusion,  $c. ;  the 
upper  skirts  opening  in  the  front,  and  shewing  the  jupe 
of  satin  of  a  soft  shade ;  the  facings  of  the  dress  plaited, 
or  gathered  at  distances,  and  caught  with  pretty  trim¬ 
mings  in  ribbon  of  the  same  shade  as  the  satin  jupe. 
The  body  and  sleeves  ornamented  with  fullings  of  tulle; 
others  are  made  in  point  lace  in  the  tunique  form,  and 
trimmed  with  volants,  attached  with  velvet  leaves,  or  a 
broad  flounce  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress,  put  on 
the  skirt  nearly  plain;  the  corsage  decollete,  lightly 
draped,  and  very  short  sleeves;  then,  again,  those  d 
double  jupe,  the  upper  one  raised,  and  caught  with  two 
agraffes  of  flowers,  the  body  plain  and  very  low,  sur¬ 
mounted  with  an  elegant  ruche  in  point  lace.  Sleeves 
d  la  veille ;  the  second  jupe  trimmed  with  volants  of 
lace;  and  lastly  those  made  a  triple  jupe ,  each  one 
raised,  and  attached  with  bunches  of  ribbon  or  bouquets 
of  qmall  flowers.  I.v  Paris,  Ball  Dresses  are  mostly 
worn  in  the  tunique  form ;  the  body  a  la  Grecque  and 
les  niobes.  Our  fashions  speak  of  a  very  pretty  dress 
made  for  one  of  the  young  nobility ;  it  was  a  robe  tuni¬ 
que  d  deux  jupes,  of  different  lengths  in  batiste  de 
Chine  upon  the  left  side ;  the  upper  skirt  was  raised  to 
the  height  of  the  knee,  by  a  breadth  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rial,  twisted  in  the  form  of  a  scarf,  and  representing 
three  bioad  folds;  this  batiste  de  chine  has  a  most 
I  admirable  effect,  having  the  transparency  and  fineness 
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of*  a  valuable  tarlalane.  The  sleeves  are  still  being 
worn  very  short,  the  prettiest  style  being  those  trimmed 
with  t  wo  folds  gathered  and  placed  one  at  the  lop  of  the 
other,  forming  flat  bouillions . 

Bo  rivets. — P allies  de  Riz.  These  bonnets  are  great 
favorites  for  afternoon  toilettes.  Sdme  are  lined  with 
silk  glace,  pink’ or  blue;  the  interior  of  the  brim  sur¬ 
rounded  with  pale  pink  or  blue  tulle  ruche,  the  garniture 
composed  of  velvet  ribbons,  lignes  and  shaded.  Others 
are  lined  with  colored  gauzes,  the  brides  formed  of  a  very 
light  small  flower,  and  the  outside  decorated  with  white 
lace  and  splendid  drooping  feathers,  mostly  shaded  in 
the  same  color.  Fancy  straws  are  much  worn  for 
morning  costumes  ;  the  most  fashionable  being  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  Josephine  crowns,  which  arc  simply  a 
wreath  of  bluets  or  roses,  which  form  the  centre  of  the 
crown,  and  gradually  diminishing  6n  each  side.  We 
have  seen  one  or  two  trimmed  with  a  light  style  of 
gauze  ribbon  and  shaded  marabouts,  which  are  also 
very  pretty.  A  most  charming  style  of  bonnet  are  those 
made  in  white  crepe ,  the  form  raised,  and  trimmed  on 
one  side  with  a  bouquet  of  roses,  and  on  the  other  with 
two  small  rosea tes  in  ribbon,  composed  of  white  taffetas, 
approaching  close  to  each  other;  also  those  made  in 
straw-colored  poult  de  soie,  the  form  slightly  raised,  and 
trimmed  with  a  bavolet  very  deep,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
head  being  too  uncovered  at  the  back ;  shallow  in  the 
centre  of  the  front,  and  low  on  the  cheeks,  ornamented 
with  a  long  white  plume,  nude ,  straw  color;  a  small 
garland  of  roses  decorating  the  inside.  Others  in  pink 
poult  de  soie ,  the  form  raised,  and  trimmed  round  the 
front  with  three  folds  of  crepe  rose ,  and  three  slanting 
feathers  of  the  same  color  placed  upon  the  left  side  of 
the  bonnet.  Ir  Paris  the  elegantds  have  adopted  the 
style  of  bonnet  in  blond,  and  ornamented  with  small 
tufls  of  the  Myosotis,  which  retains  coquettishly  over 
the  crown  a  trimming  of  lace.  Also  those  in  mauvd 
crepe ,  ornamented  round  the  crown  with  a  garland  of 
pensdes,  and  trimmed  with  mauvd  tafTetas  ribbon,  the 
brides  of  Jonquilles .  Those  made  in  poult  de  soie  are 
also  very  fashionable,  when  lined  with  a  rich  English 
lace,  and  decorated  with  a  long  plain  couchee.  Also 
those  made  in  a  pale  color,  and  trimmed  with  folds  of 
crepe  lisse,  of  a  darker  shade,  and  decorated  with  a 
garland  of  yellow  hawthorn  and  ribbon.  Capotes,  d  la 
villageoise  are  in  great  request,  the  crown  drawn,  and 
ornamented  with  a  garland  of  lilac,  composed  of  demi 
bunches  of  different  shades,  with  very  few  leaves  attached. 
Les  voillettes  are  still  the  rage,  anti  give  a  great  degree 
of  elegance  to  the  capote. 

Caps. — Estelle.  This  pretty  cap  is  made  of  gauze, 
light  as  a  puff  of  summer  air,  and  is  intermixed  with 
ncuuds  of  gauze  ribbon,  blue  glace,  white,  with  long  float¬ 
ing  ends  attached.  Many  other  new  styles  of  caps  are 
worn;  they  are  composed  entirely  of  lace,  which  is  ! 


placed  so  as  in  some  measure  to  cover  the  front  part  of 
the  head,  the  lappets  on  each  side  being  made  perfectly 
straight,  and  the  crown  of  a  moderate  size.  It  is  now 
considered  bad  taste  to  wear  the  cap  too  much  at  the 
back  of  the  head :  for  instance,  a  little  papillian  a  la 
villageoise,  plain  in  the  form,  but  embroidered  and 
encircled  with  a  Brussels  edging,  or,  instead  of  its  being 
plain,  with  large  folds.  Some  have  the  ears  sufficiently 
long  to  admit  of  their  forming  on  each  side  too  small 
barbes,  sometimes  relieved  with  a  nccud  of  ribbon,  or  a 
small  cluster  of 'rose-buds.  A  favorite  style  of  morning 
cap  are  those  in  muslin ;  they  are  called  le  Pot  au  tail, 
forming  a  wing  on  each  side,  composed  of  two  barbes  of 
embroidered  muslin,  raised  and  turned  back  on  either 
side  by  a  simple  gold  pin,  somewhat  in  the  Flemish 
style;  they  are  very  becoming. 

Walking  Dresses  are  still  worn  made  in  silks, 
satins,  Vfcc.  For  instance,  a  dress  of  poult  de  soie,  ver¬ 
dant  green  shaded  violet,  trimmed  en  tablierm  in  embroi¬ 
deries  of  green  gympe  work;  the  corsage  tight;  the 
waist  a  rounded  point;  close  fitting  sleeves;  cardinal 
pelerine,  embroidered  all  round  in  a  wreath,  to  match 
the  dress ;  also  a  dress  in  gros  de  Naples  of  a  beautiful 
pearl  grey,  the  jupe  embroidered  all  round  the  bottom 
with  a  double  garland  of  laurel  leaves ;  tight  body ; 
rounded  point;  and  a  facing  of  the  same  covering  the 
bust  and  forming  a  point  in  the  centre ;  tight  sleeves, 
ovor  which,  is  worn  a  double  short  sleeve ;  manchcttes 
in  lace,  falling  over  the  hands.  Lastly  a  dress  of  satin 
(T  Affrique,  green  glace  groseille,  the  skirt  trimmed  en 
tablier ,  with  ribbon,  placed  in  a  festoon,  each  notch  of 
the  festoons  ornamented  with  a  button-hole  formed  of 
the  ribbon,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  a  gold 
button ;  high  and  close  fitting  body,  opening  in  a  point 
in  the  front ;  tight  sleeves ;  a  stomacher  of  lace  inlet  is 
worn  underneath  the  body,  fastened  by  two  gold  buttons. 
We  may  here  Temark,  that  the  skirts  are  still  being  made 
extremely  long  and  ample,  particularly  when  composed 
of  rich  materials,  the  most  favorite  trimming  being  fancy 
shaded  fringes  and  open  work  gympe. 

Evening  Dresses. — Novelty  in  this  style  of  dress 
is  now  being  much  sought  after.  We  have  lately  soen 
some  very  pretty  ones  made  in  Pekin  d  raies  marron 
and  black,  reflecting  the  color  of  fire ;  the  skirt  made 
open  and  trimmed  with  broad  facings  of  marron  satin 
ornamented  with  small  roseattes  in  ribbon,  diminishing 
progressively  to  the  point  of  the  waist ;  the  skirt  under¬ 
neath  composed  of  the  same  material.  The  body  made 
light  and  with  a  point,  trimmed  carelessly  with  small 
roseattes  of  ribbon,  placed  upon  the  seams  of  the  body 
and  widening  from  the  edge  of  the  waist  upward ;  the 
sleeves  justes,  and  having  two  broad  folds  forming 
jockeys ;  others  were  made  in  blue  taffetas  glucec  rose, 
and  trimmed  on  each  side  of  the  skirt  with  live  rows  of 
narrow  black  ribbon  velvet,  placed  at  regular  distances. 
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and  re-united  with  those  on  the  body,  which  is  made 
high ;  plain  sleeves. 

Materials. — Light  materials  for  summer  dresses  are 
composed  of  batistes  de  Siam,  gauzes  from  Java,  impe¬ 
rial  bareges ,  such  as  those  of  Aldudes  and  Baygorry, 
also  the  Pekins  nacris,  the  Pekins  Pompadour,  shaded 
moires,  foulards,  barege,  and  mousseline  cachmeire,  with 
its  beautiful  designs,  Alhambra,  renaissance  and  ctrus- 
ques.  .  .  _ 

Lks'Rores  Victoria. — This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
novelties  of  the  season  in  London.  The  sleeves  are 
made  perfectly  plain,  the  skirt  very  long,  and  the  corsage 
cut  in  a  becoming  shape,  setting  close  to  the  figure,  and 
yet  allowing  of  ease  and  liberty  to  all  the  movements. 
A  very  delicate  fancy  silk  trimming  of  well-assorted 
colors,  and  forming  an  exquisite  design,  is  placed  over 
each  of  the  large  and  principal  seams,  giving  it  a  very 
new  and  becoming  effect.  These  dresses  are  each  cal¬ 
culated  to  show  a  good  figure  off  to  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tage. 

The  Montespan  Scarfs  are  and  have  been  in  great 
request;  they  are  composed  of  taffetas  glace,  having 
three  rows  of  frilling  round  the  back,  shaped  to  the  form 
of  the  waist ;  others  bearing  the  same  name,  are  made  in 
organdie,  lined  with  pink  gauze,  and  festooned  with 
pink  silk  forming  a  tufted  heading :  these  are  especially 
adapted  for  a- youthful  slim  figure. 

Pelerines  have  been  much  worn,  and  will  continue 
to  be  worn  during  the  summer  months.  They  are  being 
made  very  large,  and  sometimes  they  are  double,  the 
upper  one  being  much  smaller  than  the  under. 

Les  Schalls  Crispins. — These  elegant  summer 
wraps  are  of  a  most  graceful  form,  and  in  all  colors; 
for  instance,  one  in  Parma  violet,  encircled  with  a  broad 
black  lace,  surmounted  with  a  heading  of  lace  bouillion, 
over  which  is  a  second  Crispin  in  plain  lace,  bordered 
with  bouillions ,  they  are  merely  attached  together  at  the 
top  round  the  neck  and  the  openings,  which  allow  of 
the  arms  passing  through. 

The  Camail  Scarfs  have  become  very  fashionable ; 
they  arc  made  of  an  entire  new  form,  in  India  muslin, 
surrounded  with  a  bouillion  trimming,  through  which 
is  passed  a  rouleau  of  ribbon,  having  a  rich  border  of 
lace.  The  ordinary  Camail  are  immensely  inconvenient* 
and  not  very  becoming,  owing  to  their  not  showing  the 
form  of  the  waist.  The  scarf  now  invented  has  all  the 
appearance  of  the  camail  upon  the  shoulders,  the  differ¬ 
ence  being  that  the  inside  is  turned  over,  rendering  it 
sufficiently  narrow  to  admit  of  the  ceinture  being  partly 
seen. 

Combs. — The  Josephine  combs  are  being  much  worn ; 
they  form  a  very  pretty  finish  to  the  coiffure,  particularly 
when  the  hair  is  interspersed  with  flowers;  field  flowers 
are  becoming  great  favorites. 

Parasols  are  commencing  to  bo  worn  much  larger, 
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with  immense  long  canes ;  they  are  mostly  covered  with 
glaci  silk. 

Bracelets. — A.  very  pretty  fantasie  has  just  been 
invented  for  the  ornamenting  of  the  short  gloves ;  it  is 
merely  bracelets  of  fancy  gold  and  silver  cord,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  different  colors,  or  in  small  coral  with  bows 
and  tassels  placed  at  the  side;  sometimes  a  jewel  is 
introduced  in  the  centre  of  them;  they  are  mostly 
attached  with  a  fancy  button. 

Co  ll  a  ns.— The  collar  chevaliers,  medicis  and  puri - 
tains  are  all  the  rage.  Lace  cardinals  are  now  arrived 
at  their  greatest  perfection,  particularly  when  made  in 
points  Louis  XIV.,  in  Brussels  applications ;  they  arc 
mostly  lined  in  rose  or  lilac ;  but,  perhaps,  the  most  ele¬ 
gant  and  recherche,  are  those  made  in  black  lace,  and 
lined  in  the  same  manner. 

These  are  the  choicest  fashions  of  the  month,  and 
with  them  we  shall  dose  our  account  of  the  summer 
costume.  In  September,  it  is  true,  light  dresses  will 
continue  to  be  worn,  and  we  may  give  one  or  two 
representations  of  such  styles ;  but  we  shall  unite  with 
them  the  costumes  more  immediately  appropiiate  for 
autumn. 


STANZAS. 

BT  JOHN  S.  JENKINS. 

Oil !  send  me  back  one  other  word ! 

I  care  not  what  that  word  may  be : 

So  thou  but  say’st  thou  dost  not  hate, 

I  ’ll  calmly  bear  to  part  with  thee. 

Oh !  send  me  back  one  other  word ! 

I  know  thou  art  another’s  now ; 

Yet  memory  will  call  to  mind 
A  former  love — a  broken  vow. 

Ob!  send  me  back  one  other  word! 

1  ’ll  tear  thy  image  from  my  heart, 

Where  it  is  shrined — a  holy  thing — 

If ’t  is  thy  will  fore’er  to  part. 

Oh !  send  me  back  one  other  word ! 

The  ties  \yhich  bind  us  thou  may’st  sever ; 
But  “  to  forget”— nay !  ask  not  that. 

For  I  can  cease  to  love  thee  never! 

Oh !  send  me  back  one  other  word ! 

I  will  not  ask  of  thee  a  token 
Thou  would’st  not  have  the  world  to  know* ; 
Thy  plighted  faith  shall  ne’er  be  broken. 

Oh !  send  me  back  one  other  word ! 

Say  that  I  am  not  dear  to  thee ; 

Yet  give  me  leave  to  love  thee  e’er. 

And  keep  thee  in  my  memory. 

Oh!  send  me  back  one  other  word ! 

I  care  not  what  that  word  may  be : 

So  “’tis  not  hate,”  I’ll  freely  bear 
To  part,  with  happiness  and  thee! 
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POETRY  OF  LUCY  HOOPER*. 

Ws  know  of  no  place  more  appropriate  for  a  notice 
of  this  late  gifted  young  poetess  than  the  columns  of  a 
lady’s  magazine.  One  who  has  written  so  much  and 
sweetly,  whose  heart  was  so  full  of  all  sensibility  and 
refinement,  and  who  was,  in  every  relation  of  life,  so 
truly  a  woman,  deserves  to  receive,  at  the  hands  of  her 
sex,  remembrance  and  regret. 

Lucy  Hooper  was  bom  in  Newburyport,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  on  the  fourth  of  February,  1816.  During  her 
early  years  few  opportunities  were  presented  for  the 
development  of  her  poetical  talents ;  and  indeed,  for  a 
long  time,  she  seemed  unconscious  of  her  powers.  She 
was,  however,  from  a  child,  devoted  to. study.  Like  the 
Davidsons’  her  health  was  always  precarious.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  seeds  of  the  malady  which  finally 
carried  her  to  her  grave  were  early  implanted  in  her, 
and  nourished  by  her  application  to  study,  and  the  wear 
and  tear  of  her  excitable  mind  acting  on  a  feeble  consti¬ 
tution. 

In  her  fifteenth  year  her  family  removed  to  Brooklyn,  | 
L.  I.  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  she  evinced  her  poetical 
abilities.  Hitherto  the  vague  yearnings  of  a  sensitive 
soul,  the  deep  emotions  of  her  sex,  and  the  bewildering 
reveries  of  an  imaginative  mind  had  been  nursed  in 
secret ;  but  now  the  wild  dreams  of  the  poet  found  voice, 
and  she  breathed  forth  her  plaint  in  sweet  and  mournful 
numbers.  Unlike  either  Homans  or  Norton,  no  early 
sorrow  shadowed  her  lyre  with  melancholy — no  ill- 
requited  affection,  no  abused  confidence,  no  desolated 
hearth  wrung  from  her  the  bitter  words  of  anguish. 
Hers  was,  from  the  first,  a  mournful  harp.  Young  as 
she  was,  when  she  first  began  to  write,  her  earliest 
efforts  were  distinguished  by  the  nervousness  of  their 
language  and  the  melody  of  their  versification.  As  she 
became  more  practised  in  her  art,  as  her  knowledge 
grew  more  comprehensive,  and  os  her  feelings  attained 
a  deeper  tone,"  and  her  faculties  a  wider  range,  the  merit 
of  her  poems  increased,  she  became  more  impassioned, 
nervous,  and  refined,  she  displayed  greater  strength  of 
feeling  and  expression,  until,  in  her  later  effusions, 
she  attained  an  elevation  to  which  few  of  her  country¬ 
women  have  soared.  The  poems  written  just  before 
her  death,  especially  those  entitled  “  The  Daughter  of 
Herodias,”  and  “  The  Queen’s  Petition,”  will  amply 
sustain  us  in  this  assertion.  At  every  period  t>f  her 
career  she  composed  hastily,  and  her  poems  throughout 
display  a  want  of  elaboration,  which,  while  it  often 
gives  them  an  air  of  easy  frankness,  as  often  renders  them 
comparatively  tame  and  attenuated.  Her  mind,  richly 

*  Poetical  Remains  oT  the  late  Lucy  Hooper,  collected 
and  arranged;  with  a  memoir,  hy  John  Reese — 1  vol.  New 
York,  Samuel  Colman,  1842. 


stored  with  imagery,  and  glowing  with  the  true  afflatus , 
seemed  to  shrink  from  the  dull  labor  of  correcting  and 
improving  what  had  gushed  from  it  in  the  moments  of 
inspiration.  We  cannot  but  regret  this  failing.  The 
greatest  poets  have  always  found  it  to  their  advantage 
to  elaborate  their  works,  and  indeed  no  finished  compo¬ 
sition  can  be  produced  without  this  care.  Art  and 
genius  go  hand  in  hand,  and  though  the  former  can 
effect  nothing  unaided,  yet  the  latter  can  execute  but 
half  its  mission  without  the  support  of  its  ally.  We 
almost  wonder,  therefore,  at  the  melody  of  versification, 
and  comparative  strength  combined  which  Miss  Hooper 
attained,  considering  her  desultory  habits  of  composition. 
There  was,  however,  an  earnestness  of  purpose  about 
her  which  went  far  to  suppy  this  deficiency.  She  never 
trifled  with  her  theme.  We  are  assured  that  she  feels 
every  word  she  says,  and  we  surrender  ourselves  to  her 
enthusiasm  if  not  to  her  art.  Then  too  she  evinces  a 
gentleness  and  refinement  which  charm  us  irresistibly. 
Her  purity  of  feeling  is  remarkable.  Even  in  her  earlier 
poems  she  avoided  the  usual  fault  of  her  age,  a  turgid 
and  bombastic  expression, and  was  then  only  less  simple 
and  easy  than  at  a  later  period.  Habituated  as  she  was 
to  the  applause  of  the  public  she  never  lost  her  sensitive 
modesty,  perhaps  the  highest  charm  a  female  can  pos¬ 
sess.  In  becoming  an  author  she  did  not  cease  to  be  a 
woman.  Nor  did  she  ever  allow  herself  to  regard  with 
envy  those  who,  with  her,  were  engaged  in  the  struggle 
for  the  iaurel  crown.  From  first  to  last  she  remained  a 
gentle, confiding,  sensitive,  home-loving  woman — a  being 
who  won  on  the  sympathies  even  more  than  she  com¬ 
manded  our  admiration.  Such  should  be  every  true 
woman,  however  exalted  her  intellect.  Her  hearth  is 
her  home,  her  sceptre  is  her  tenderness,  but  her  empire 
is  the  world ! 

The  melancholy  tone  which  pervaded  much  of  the 
poetry  of  Miss  Hooper  may  be  traced  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  affliction  which  surrounded  her  later  life. 
Her  mother  was  no  more,  other  and  dear  relatives  pre¬ 
ceded  her  to  the  grave,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  she 
felt  within  her  the  presentiment  of  an  early  death. 
There  was  much  in  life  to  love,  from  which  she  knew 
she  must  soon  be  called  away.  Thus  the  music  of  the 
streams,  and  the  beauty  of  the  stars  tended  to  deepen  her 
tone  of  despondency.  Yet  no  unworthy  complainings 
ever  left  her  lips ;  but,  in  the  calm  confidence  of  the 
Christian,  she  awaited  her  dissolution.  It  came  more 
suddenly  than  either  her  friends  or  herself,  perhaps,  sur¬ 
mised  ;  and  after  a  rapid  decay  she  died  of  pulmonary 
consumption  on  the  1st  of  August,  1841,  exactly  a  year 
from  to-day.  The  virtues  of  her  life  and  her  resignation 
in  death,  forcibly  bring  to  our  minds  the  lofty  language 
of  the  Apocalypse,  “  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the 
Lord,  for  they  rest  from  their  labors  and  their  works  do 
follow  therfi.” 
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We  cannot  better  begin  our  few  quotations  from  the 
Poetical  Remains  of  Miss  Hooper  than  by  presenting  to 
our  readers  a  poem  written  by  her  after  a  visit  to  New- 
buryport  in  August,  1839.  How  eloquently  does  she 
allude  to  the  home  of  her  infancy  ! 

l  i  ir  e  s. 

Sweet  were  the  airs  of  home,  when  first  their  breath 
Came  to  the  wanderer,  as  her  gladdened  eye 
Met  the  rich  verdure  of  her  native  hills, 

And  the  clear  glancing  waters  brought  again 
A  thousand  dreams  of  childhood  to  the  heart, 

That  had  so  pined  amid  the  city’s  hum 

For  the  glad  breath  of  home,  the  waving  trees, 

And  the  fair  flowers  that  in  the  olden  time 
Blew  freshly  'mid  the  rocky  cliffs, 

All  these 

Had  seemed  but  Fancy’s  picture,  and  the  hues 
Of  memory’s  pencil,  fainter  day  by  day 
Gave.back  the  tracery,  in  the  crowded  mart 
There  were  no  green  paths  where  the  buds  of  home 
Might  blow  unchecked,  and  a  forgotten  thing 
Were  Spring’s  first  violets  to  the  wanderer’s  heart, 

Till  once  again  amid  those  welcome  haunts 
The  faded  lines  grew  vivid,  and  the  flowers — 

The  fresb  pure  flowers  of  youth-  brought  back  again 
The  bloom  of  early  thoughts. 

'  Oh !  brightly  glanced 

Thy  waters,  river  of  my  heart,  and  dreams 
Sweeter  than  childhood  conneth,  came  anew 
With  my  first  sight  of  thee,  bright  memories  linked 
With  thy  familiar  music,  sparkling  tide! 

The  rocks  and  hills  all  smiled  a  welcome  back, 

And  Memory’s  pencil  hath  a  fadeless  green 
For  that  one  hour  by  thee! 

Oh!  gentle  home, 

Comes  with  thy  name  fair  visions,  kindly  tones, 

Warm  greetings  from  the  heart,  and  eyes  whose  light, 
Hath  smiled  upon  my  dreams. 

Yet  golden  links 

Were  strangely  parted,  music  tones  had  past, 

And  ties  unloosed,  that  unto  many  a  heart 
Were  bound  with  life,  the  musing  child  no  more 
Might  watch  the  glancing  of  the  distant  sails. 

And  dream  of  one,  whose  glad  returning  step 
Made  ever  the  fair  sunshine  of  her  home ; 

The  sister’s  heart  might  thrill  no  more  to  meet 
One  voice,  that  in  the  silence  of  the  grave 
Is  hushed  forever,  and  whose  eye’s  soft  light 
Comes  with  its  starry  radiance,  when  her  soul 
Pines  in  the  silent  hour. 

Home,  sweet  home! 
There  are  sad  memories  with  thee ;  Earth  hath  not 
A  place  where  Change  ne’er  comcth,  and  where  Death 
Doth  cast  no  shadow !  yet  the  moonlight  lieth 
Softly  in  all  thy  still  and  shaded  streets, 

And  the  deep  stars  of  midnight  purely  shine. 

Bringing  a  thought  of  that  far  world,  where  Love 
Bindeth  again  his  lost  and  treasured  gems, 

And  in  whose  “  many  mansions”  there  may  be 
A  home  where  Change  ne’er  cometh,  and  where  Death 
May  leave  no  trace  upon  the  pure  in  heart. 

Who  bend  before  their  Father’s  throne  in  Heaven! 

Who  has  not  read  “  Francesca  Carrara  1”  And  who 
that  has  perused  that  novel  has  forgotten  the  gallant 
death  of  the  young  cavalier,  Francis  Evelyn,  whom, 
with  all  his  vices,  we  are  forced  to  admire,  so  daringly 
does  he  meet  his  fate  1  The  following  lines  are  not  the 


least  forcible  of  Miss  Hooper’s.  We  are  indebted  to  them 
for  bringing  tip  again  vividly  to  our  minds,  the  stirring 
scene  to  which  they  relate. 

tux  cavalier’s  last  hours. 

A  dirge,  a  dirge  for  the  young  renown 
Of  the  reckless  cavalier, 

Who  passed  in  his  youth  and  glory  down 
To  the  grave  without  a  fear, 

The  smile  on  his  lip,  and  the  light  in  his  eve — 

Oh!  say  was  it  thus  that  the  brave  should  die  ? 

Midst  the  morning’s  pomp  and  flowers, 

By  fierce  and  ruffian  bands, 

In  sight  of  his  own  ancestral  towers, 

And  his  Father’s  sweeping  lands; — 

Well  that  his  Mother  lay  still  and  low, 

Ere  the  cold  clods  pressed  on  her  son’3  bright  brow ! 

Oh!  the  tide  of  grief  swelled  high 
*  In  his  heart,  that  dawn  of  day. 

As  he  looked  his  last  on  the  glorious  sky, 

And  the  scenes  that  round  him  lay ; 

But  he  trod  the  green  earth  in  that  moment  of  fear, 

With  a  statelier  bearing — the  doomed  cavalier! 

For  fearless  his  spirt  then. 

And  bravely  he  met  his  fate, 

Till  the  brows  of  those  iron-hearted  men 
Grew  dark  in  their  utter  hate 
Of  the  gallant  victim,  who  met  his  hour 
With  a  song  t>n  his  lips  for  his  lady's  bower ! 

The  light  of  the  festive  hall, 

The  bravest  in  battle  array, — 

Was  it  thus  that  the  star  of  his  fate  should  fall  ? 

Was  it  thus  he  should  pass  away  ? 

A  dirge,  a  dirge  fbr  his  hopes  of  Fame, — 

The  grave  will  close  o’er  the  noble  name ! 

And  the  tide  of  life  flow  on 

In  its  dull  deep  current,  as  ever. 

Till  every  trace  of  his  fate  is  gone 
From  its  dark  and  ceaseless  river. 

But  one  may  remember — oh,  young  cavalier — 

Could’st  thou  gaze  but  once  on  the  sleeper  near ! 

That  bright  and  fairy  girl, 

With  no  shadow  on  her  brow — 

Save  the  blue  vein’s  trace  and  the  golden  curl. 

She  is  dreaming  of  thee  now. 

She  whispers  thy  name  in  her  gentle  rest; 

But  how  will  she  wake  from  that  slumber  blest  ? 

A  dirge,  a  dirge  for  the  young  renown 
Of  the  reckless  cavalier! 

He  hath  waved  for  the  last  his  plumed  bonnet  around, 
And  his  parting  words  they  hear, 

“God  save  King  Charles!” — a  shriek;  a  woman’s  cry 
Hath  mingled  with  the  martial  sounds  that  rent  the  earth 
and  sky ! 

The  following  “  Fragment”  will  convey  a  good  idea 
of  a  different  style  of  the  poet;  but  even  here  a  strain  of 
gentle  melancholy  pervades  the  piece. 

*  FRAGMENT. 

The  stars  of  the  old  year  shone  last  night. 

And  bright  were  the  beams  they  cast. 

But  my  spirit  likened  each  burning  ray, 

To  the  torch-light  of  the  Past; 

For  methought  that  many  a  heart  would  chjll, 

To  gaze  on  that  glowing  sphere, 

Should  Memory’s  chords  that  evening  thrill, 

To  the  dreams  of  the  olden  year ! 
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To  the  garlands  hung  over  Hope’s  gay  shrine, 

When  the  hours  of  that  year  were  new, 

And  we  looked  not  for  frost  in  the  summer  prime, 

In  the  plaoe  of  the  early  dew 
Oh !  the  stars  should  shine  with  a  Dale,  pale  light, 
When  joy  has  been  thus  o’erthrown ; 

And  the  mourner  weeps  in  the  silent  night, 

For  his  beautiful-alone! 

The  stars  of  the  old  year  shone  last  night ; 

They  were  linked  with  thoughts  of  pain, — 

Like  music  we ’ve  heard  in  some  happier  hour, 

But  would  never  list  again, 

Like  flowers  the  hand^of  Love  hath  plucked, 

That  when  parted  we  dread  to  see ; 

Precious  yet  twined  with  all  mournful  thoughts, 

Were  their  dying  beams  to  me ! 

The  stars  of  the  new  year  shine  to-night, 

There  is  hope  in  their  faintest  gleams, 

They  come  to  my  heart,  with  their  spells  of  light, 

As  linked  with  its  angel  dreams! 

Sweet  voices  have  broke  on  the  weary  day, 

I  turn  from  the  heavy  Past ; 

While  the  stars  of  the  new  year  softly  say, 

Wearied  one,  rest  at  last! 

One  of  the  latest,  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  poems 
of  Miss  Hooper,  was  written  after  beholding  a  picture, 
representing  the  daughter  of  Hcrodias,  bearing  the  head 
of  John  the  Baptist  on  a  charger,  and  wearing  on  her 
countenance  an  expression  of  sad  and  sorrowful  remorse, 
instead  of  the  look  of  triumph  which  some  painters  have 
given  to  her.  The  poem  is  indeed  a  gem. 

U9ES. 

Mother!  I  bring  thy  gift. 

Take  from  my  hand  the  dreaded  boon — I  pray 
Take  it,  the  still  pale  sorrow  of  the  face 
Hath  left  upon  my  soul  its  living  trace, 

Never  to  pass  away ; — 

Since  from  these  lips  one  word  of  idle  breath. 

Blanched  that  calm  face — oh !  mother,  this  is  death ! 

What  is  it  that  I  see 

From  all  the  pure  and  settled  features  gleaming! 
Reproach !  reproach !  My  dreams  are  strange  and  wild* 
Mother!  had’st  thou  no  pity  on  thy  child? 

Lo !  a  celestial  smile  seems  softly  beaming 
On  the  hushed  lips — my  mother,  can’st  thou  brook, 
Longer  upon  thy  victim’s  face  to  look  ? 

Alas!  at  yestermorn 

My  heart  was  light,  and  to  the  viol’s  sound 
I  gaily  danced,  while  crowned  with  summer  flowers, 
And  swiftly  by  me  sped  the  flying  hours, 

And  all  was  joy  around ; — 

Not  death !  Oh!  mother  could  I  say  thee  nay? 

Take  from  thy  daughter’s  hand  thy  boon  away ! 

Take  it ;  my  heart  is  sad. 

And  the  pure  forehead  hath  an  icy  chill — 

I  dare  not  touch  it,  for  avenging  Heaven 
Hath  shuddering  visions  to  my  fancy  given, 

And  the  pale  face  appals  me,  cold  and  still, 

With  the  closed  lips,  oh !  tell  me,  could  I  know 
That  the  pale  features  of  the  dead  were  so  ? 

I  may  not  turn  away 

From  the  charmed  brow,  and  I  have  heard  his  name 
Even  as  a  prophet  by  his  people  spoken, 

And  that  high  brow  in  death  bears  seal  and  token, 

Of  one,  whose  wortis  were  flame ; — 

Oh!  Holy  Teacher!  could’st  thou  rise  and  live, 

Would  not  these  Imshed  lips  whisper,  “  I  forgive!” 


Away  with  lute  and  harp, 

With  the  glad  heart  forever,  and  the  dance, 

Never  again  shall  tabret  sound  for  me,. 

Oh !  fearfbl  Mother,  I  have  brought  to  thee 
The  silent  dead,  with  his  rebuking  glance. 

And  the  crushed  heart  of  one,  to  whom  are  given 
Wild  dreams  of  judgment  and  offended  Heaven ! 

The  lines  on  Osceola  have  often  been  quoted,  and  are 
perhaps  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers,  but  they  shall 
win  a  place  ori  our  page  as  well  for  the  sake  of  the  ill- 
fated  chief  as  for  the  force  and  dignity  they  display. 
The  wrongs  of  the  Indians  have  woke  many  an  eloquent 
advocate,  but  rarely  has  any  thing  been  written,  in  prose 
or  poetry,  thsit  surpasses  these  lines.  The  poem  was 
written  on  a  picture  of  the  chiefs  representing  him  as  he 
appeared,  when  a  prisoner  in  the  American  camp. 

LINES. 

Not  on  the  battle  field. 

As  when  thy  thousand  warriors  joyed  to  meet  thee, 
Sounding  the  fierce  war-cry, 

Leading  them  forth  to  die — 

Not  thus,  not  thus  we  greet  thee. 

But  in  a  hostile  camp, 

Lonely  amidst  thy  foes, 

Thine  arrows  spent, 

*  Thy  brow  unbent, — 

Yet  wearing  record  of  thy  people’s  woes. 

Chief!  for  thy  memories  now,  f 
While  the  tall  palm  against  this  quiet  sky 
'  Her  branches  waves, 

And  the  soft  river  laves 

The  green  and  flower-crowned  banks  it  wanders  by. 

While  in  this  golden  sun 
The  burnished  rifle  gleameth  with  strange  light, 

And  sword  and  spear 
Rest  harmless  here. 

Yet  flash  with  startling  radiance  on  the  sight ; 

Wake  they  thy  glance  of  scorn, 

Thou  of  the  folded  arms  and  aspect  stern — 

Thou  of  the  deep  low  tone, 

For  whose  rich  music  gone, 

Kindred  and  friends  alike  may  vainly  yearn  ? 

Wo  for  the  trusting  hour! 

Oh!  kingly  stag!  no  hand  hath  brought  thee  down; 

’T  was  with  a  patriot’s  heart, 

Where  fear  usurped  no  part, 

Thou  comest,  a  noble  offering,  and  alone ! 

For  vain  yon  army’s  might, 

While  for  thy  band  the  wide  plain  owned  a  tree, 

Or  the  wild  vine’s  tangled  shoots 
On  the  gnarled  oak’s  mossy  roots 
Their  trysting  place  might  be ! 

Wo  for  thy  hapless  fate ! 

Wo  for  thine  evil  times  and  lot,  brave  chief ; 

Thy  sadly  closing  story, 

Thy  short  and  mournful  glory. 

Thy  high  but  hopeless  struggle,  brave  and  brief! 

Wo  for  the  bitter  stain 

That  from  our  country’s  banner  may  not  part ; 

Wo  for  the  captive,  wo! 

For  burning  pains',  and  slow, 

Are  his  who  dieth  of  the  fevered  heart. 

Oh!  in  that  spirit-land, 

Where  never  yet  the  oppressor’s  foot  hath  past, 

Chief  by  those  sparkling  streams 
Whose  beauty  mocks  our  dreams, 

|  May  that  high  heart  have  won  its  rest  at  last. 
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THE  COUSINS. 

BT  ELLEN  ASHTON." 

“What  do  you  think  of  Charlotte  Estaigne  1”  said 
Fletcher  Cowell  to  his  friend  Hemy  Desmond,  and 
removing  his  cigar  from  his  mouth,  he  suffered  the 
smoke  to  curl  up  in  a  white  silvery  line,  along  his  face. 

“  She  is  dazzlingly  beautiful — a  perfect  Juno !”  en¬ 
thusiastically  responded  Desmond. 

“Do  you  admire  her  more  than  you  admire  her 
cousin,  Helen  Steevens!”  said  Fletcher,  and  he  replaced 
his  cigar,  and  pushed  the  flask. 

“To  be  sure.  Helen  is  pretty,  sweet,  amiable  and 
all  that ;  but  she  has  nothing  of  that  magnificent  beauty 
which  characterizes  Miss  Estaigne.  The  one  might 
pass  for  a  queen,  the  other  would  only  do  for  her  humble 
companion.  One’s  fancy  pictures  the  one  on  a  throne, 
while  the  other  sits  at  her  feet,  looking  up  into  her  face.” 

“  But,  after  all,  the  humble  companion,  though  not  so 
showy,, may  have  more  real  merit  than  your  dazzling 
queen.” 

“Never.  Give  me  a  dashing,  brilliant  creature — a 
little  aristocratic,  haughty  if  you  will — and  I  would  not 
exchange  her  for  all  the  amiable  young  ladies  you  can 
rake  together  from  now  till  Christmas.  No — no,  Char¬ 
lotte  Estaigne  is  as  far  above  her  cousin,  as  the  star  is 
above  the  fire-fly.  What  a  superb  walk  she  has !  And 
then  her  air, — why,  my  dear  fellow,  Helen  Steevens, 
should  she  live  till  doomsday,  will  never  excite  a  buzz 
like  that  which  follows  her  cousin  every  time  she  enters 
a  room.  I  wonder  how  you  can  compare  the  two  L” 

“I  do  not  compare  them:  their  characters  are  too 
opposite.  But  that  Helen  would  make,  for  cither  you 
or  me,  the  better  wife,  I  have  no  more  doubt  than  that 
I  am  now  knocking  the  ashes  from  this  cigar.  Granting 
all  you  have  said  in  Charlotte’s  favor,  she  hak  one  fault 
that  will  always  make  her  and  those  around  her  unhappy 
— she  h#s  a  bad  temper.” 

“  Pshaw !  she  has  been  giving  you  a  bitter  retort,  and 
you  have  not  yet  forgiven  her.  A  bad  temper ! — if  wit 
makes  a  woman  ill-tempered,  or  if  a  proper  spirit  is  to 
be  called  anger,  then  indeed  is  Miss  Estaigne  passionate. 
Believe  me  she  has  a  temper  far  better  than  her  cousin, 
who  indeed  seems  never  to  think  for  herself,  but  to 
submit  to  imposition  with  an  inertness  that  often  makes 
me  question  her  intellect.” 

“  So  much  for  a  superficial  study  of  these  fair  cousins. 
Catharine,  I  grant,  is  showy,  but  she  is  also  shallow; 
her  wit  is  the  ripple  on  the  surface  and  not  the  deep  tide 
’  below.  But  Helen  is  the  very  opposite.  Her  modesty, 
at  first,  conceals  from  you  her  real  merit,  but  once  gain 
the  footing  of  a  friend  with  her,  and  you  will  soon  be 
convinced  of  the  superiority  of  her  intellect.  True,  she 
always  yields  to  her  cousin,  but  that  is  because  Charlotte 


is  selfish  and  high  tempered,  which  Helen  [knot.  Nor 
can  Miss  Estaigne  ever  love  as  her  cousin  could  love. 
The  one  is  too  much  occupied  with  herself  to  bestow  a 
very  large  share  of  her  heart  on  a  lover;  but  the  affection 
of  the  other,  when  once  qhe  yields  to  the  passion,  will 
endure  till  death,  1  would  marry  Helen  to-morrow  if  I 
thought  I  could  win  her.” 

“  And  more  fool  for  it !  Give  me  her  queenly  cousin. 
As  for  your  prognostics  of  her  ill-temper  I  mind  them 
not;  and  even  should  your  prophecies  turn  out  true,  I 
could  soon  correct  this  evil  in  my  wife.” 

“I  fear  you  would  find  it  more  difiicult  than  you 
suppose.  Of  all  habits  that  of  indulging  in  bursts  of 
passion,  is  the  most  difiicult  to  overcome ;  and  it  can 
only  be  broken  by  a  long  and  rigid  course  of  self-denial. 
Charlotte  is  not  capable  of  such  a  struggle,  and  though 
love  is  a  powerful  ally,  it  cannot  always  win  the  victory. 
Besides  love  to  Miss  Estaigne  would  always  be  a  secon¬ 
dary  matter.” 

“You  are  incorrigible,”  said  Desmond,  drowning 
his  chagrin  in  a  glass  of  champaigne,  “  and  I  am  half 
minded  to  challenge  you  for  abusing  Miss  Estaigne; 
but  I  believe  I  shall  pass  it  by,  only  retaliating  by  saying 
—what  I  really  think — that  Helen  Steevens  is  as  pliable 
as  willow,  and  as  simple  as  a  child.  But  come,  if  we 
talk  this  way  of  the  cousins,  we  shall  get  at  dagger’s 
points.  Let  us  have  charity  for  each  other’s  opinions, 
ibr  I  begin  to  suspect  we  are  both  in  love.  Suppose  we 
adjourn  our  discussion,  and  each  drink  his  charmer’s 
health.” 

“With  all  my  heart,”  said  Fletcher,  “and  I  will 
add  to  the  toast,  ‘may  you  never  be  deceived  in  Char¬ 
lotte.’” 

“  Hush !”  said  Desmond,  lifting  his  finger,  “  not 
another  word.  Let  us  stick  to  our  compact,  and  each, 
as  the  Scotch  say,  dree  his  own  doom.” 

Fletcher  had,  however,  formed  the  more  accurate 
estimate  of  the  characters  of  the  two  cousins;  and 
indeed  his  love  for  Helen  was  based  on  his  superior 
appreciation  of  her  merit.  Like  most  others,  he  had  at 
first  been  dazzled  by  the  wit  and  beauty  of  Charlotte, 
but  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  had  dissolved  the 
charm,  by  convincing  him  that  her  sparkling  satire  was 
in  reality  the  offspring  of  an  ill-tempered  heart.  Of  the 
wit  of  the  imagination  she  had  but  little. 

She  was  selfish,  exacting,  vain,  jealous,  and  superfi¬ 
cial.  Fletcher  soon  turned  from  her  in  disgust,  the 
more  readily  because  the  sweetness  and  intelligence  of 
Helen  had  won  on  him  more  and  more  at  each  succeed¬ 
ing  interview.  He  found  that  Miss  Steevens,  though 
less  showy,  was  more  solid  than  her  cousin,  that  her 
beauty,  though  not  so  dazzling,  better  endured  scrutiny, 
and  that  her  affability  of  temper  was  the  result,  not  of 
an  imbecile,  but  of  a  well  regulated  mind.  Where 
Miss  Estaigne  was  only  accomplished,  Helen  was  well 
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informed.  Where  the  one  was  generous  from  impulse 
the  other  was  benevolent  from  duty.  While  the  elder 
cousin  sought  on  all  occasions  orily  her  own  gratifica¬ 
tion,  the  younger  one  labored  as  much  for  the  pleasure 
of  others  as  for  that  of  herself.  The  love  of  Fletcher, 
therefore,  for  this  sweet  girl  was  the  offspring  of  a  firm 
conviction  of  her  worth.  It  was  a  passion  which,  he 
felt,  could  end  only  with  his  life. 

The  love  of  Desmond  Vor  Charlotte  was  a  different 
thing,  a  mere  romantic  fancy,  nursed  by  the  imagination, 
and  which  would  have  been  at  variance  with  the  judg¬ 
ment  if  that  faculty  had  not  been  lulled  to  sleep.  Struck 
by  the  fascinations  of  Miss  Estaigne  he  had  shut  his 
eyes  to  her  imperfections.  Like  too  many  lovers,  of 
both  sexes,  he  had  created  an  ideal  being,  no  more  like 
the  reality  than  a  landscape  mellowed  by  twilight  is 
like  the  same  scene  beneath  the  noonday  sun.  He 
heard  the  strictures  of  Fletcher,  therefore,  with  real 
astonishment,  and  magnified  into  virtues — as  we  have 
seen — what  his  friend  called  errors.  His  opinion  of 
Helen  was  formed  without  any  intimate  acquaintance 
with  her.  It  was  an  error  such  as  is  often  committed 
by  superficial  thinkers. 

Time  passed.  The  attentions  of  Desmond  to  Miss 
Estaigne  soon  became  decided,  and  at  length  their  mar¬ 
riage  was.  spoken  of  as  an  occurrence  which  would 
speedily  take  place.  Nor  was  the  public  voice  more 
reserved  in  assigning  Helen  Steevens  to  Mr,  Go  well. 
For  once,  too,  the  rumors  were  correct.  The  two  young 
men  were  married  within  the  same  month. 

A  bare  six  months  had  elapsed  since  his  marriage 
ere  Desmond’s  whole  character  appeared  to  be  changed. 
His  brow  wore  an  anxious  and  care-worn  expression, 
which  the  extrkvagant  mirth  that  he  affected  at  times 
failed  to  remove.  It  was  evident  that  all  Was  not  right 
within,  that  happiness  was  a  stranger  to  him,  and  that 
he  strove  but  vainly  to  conceal  his  feelings.  It  speedily 
came  to  be  rumored  that  he  rarely  spent  an  evening  .at 
home,  but  was  ever  -to  be  found  with  gay  and  dissolute 
companions.  As  month  after  month  rolled  by,  his  dis¬ 
inclination  to  the  domestic  hearth  became  more  and 
more  apparent,  until  finally  his  desertion  of  his  wife 
became  the  theme  of  general  remark.  As  usual  some 
blamed  the  lady  and  some  the  gentleman.  A  few  spoke 
of  peevishness,  self-love,  and  constant  recriminations, 
which  were  said  to  hafVe  made  Desmond  an  exile  from 
his  home ;  but  the  greater  number  denounced  him  as  the 
most  brutal  of  men  for* his  desertion  of  an  unoffending 
wife. 

It  was  about  a  year  after  his  unhappy  marriage  that 
Desmond  dropped  in  one  evening  to  see  his  friend 
Fletcher.  The  tidy  room,  the  air  of  comfort  around, 
and  the  happy  smiles  of'  the  wife  caused  an  involuntary 
sigh  from  the  haggard  and  now  morose  Desmond.  His 
visit  was  of  short  duration.  After  he  retired  a  mutual 


silence  prevailed  with  the  young' and  happy  couple.  At 
length  the  wife  Spoke, 

“  Poor  Desmond !”  she  said,  “  how  bad  he  looks ! 
Charlotte,  I  fear,  has  never  acted  toward  him  as  she 
should :  indeed  I  often  see  things  there  which  make  my 
heart  ache.  Alas !  for  my  deluded  cousin.” 

“Do  you  know,  Helen,”  said  her  husband,  fondly 
drawing  her  toward  him,  “  that  I  foresaw  all  this,  and 
used  every  honorable  effort  to  open  Desmond’s  eyes  to 
Charlotte’s  true  character?  I  told  him  that  she  was 
selfish,  vain,  but  above  all  high  tempered.  He  could 
not  see  her  character  in  the  same  light  in  which  I.  saw 
it :  we  came  near  having  high  words ;  but  wisely  con¬ 
cluded  to  avoid  a  subject  on  which  we  could  not  agree. 
His  looks,  when  he  visits  us,  convince  me  that  he  re-  > 
members  our  conversation.” 

“  And  yet,”  said  tfie  young  wife,  after  a  pause,  “he 
might  be  happy  if  it  was  not  for  Charlotte’s  temper,  for 
her  vanity  and  selfishness,  and  indeed  all  her  other  errors 
might,  by  the  aid  of  love,  bo  corrected.  But  oh!  the 
scenes  I  have  witnessed  there.  It  would  break  my  heart, 
dear  Fletcher,  to  have  you  look  at  me  as  she  sometimes 
looks  at  her  husband !  And  she  is  daily  becoming  worse. 
Her  husband’s  visible  unhappiness  stings  her  heart,  and 
awakes  all  her  evil  passions.  A  single  spark  blows  all 
into  a  flame.  Alas !  for  the  life  they  must  mutually 
lead.” 

“  It  is  indeed  dreadful  to  contemplate,”  said  the  hus¬ 
band,  I  always  feared  a  high  temper,  and  believe  half 
of  the  unhappy  marriages,  of  which  we  hear  so  many 
complain,  can  be  traced  to  it.  But  let  us,  dear  Helen, 
change  this  gloomy  conversation.  You  shall  sew  and  I 
will  read  to  you.” 

A  year  from  that  time,  Desmond,  who,  meantime  had 
become  thoroughly  dissipated,  was  found  drowned.  The 
coroner’s  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  accidental  death. 
Let  us  hope  it  was  so,  and  not  attribute  it  to  despair, 
brought  on  by  his  wife’s  temper. 


HOME. 

BY  H.  P.  W1TBECK. 

Scenes  of  my  birth  and  careless  childhood  hours, 
Ye  smiling  hills  and  spacious  fertile  vales, 
Where  oft  I  wandered  plucking  vernal  flowers 
And  revelled  in  the  gently  breathing  gales  ; 
Should  fickle  fate  with  talismanic  wand 
Bear  me  afar  where  either  India  glows, 

Or  fix  my  dwelling  on  the  Polar  Land 

Where  nature  wears  her  everlasting  snows? 
Still  shall  your  charms  my  fondest  themes  adorn 
Where  placid  evening  paints  the  western  sky, 
And  when  Hyperion  wakes  the  blushing  morn 
To  mar  his  gorgeous  sapphire  thrown  on  high. 
Still  to  the  guileless  heart  where’er  we  roam 
No  scenes  delight  us  like  our  much  loved  home. 
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THE  UNLUCKY  INCOGNITO. 

BT  B.  B.  THOM. 

Once  upon  a  time  theft  lived,  in  the  good  city  of 
Brussels,  a  certain  charlatan,  whose  vanity  was  con¬ 
tinually  leading  him  into  difficulties.  To  credit  his 
own  account  no  man  \\ad  passed  through  greater  perils 
or  enjoyed  a  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  celebrated 
geniuses.  He  even  ventured  to  boast  that  there  was  not  a 
great  personage  who  figured  in  the  Revolution,  or  during 
the  Empire,  that  had  not  been  anxious  to  make  his  ac¬ 
quaintance.  If  you  were  to  believe  Robinson,  Carnba- 
ceres  forgot  his  title  of  Arch* Chancellor  of  the  Empire, 
to  chat  with  the  Ventriloquist;  the  Prince  Talleyrand 
declared  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life  was  talking  with 
the  wonderful  Magician;  Marie  Louise  was  never  tired 
of  looking  at  his  phantasmagoria;  while  the  Emperor 
and  King  spoke  in  the  most  familiar  terms  with  Mr. 
Robinson,  while  he  shuffled  the  cards,  and  had  more 
than  once  slightly  pinched  his  cars — a  testimony  of  affec¬ 
tion  and  familiarity  that  he  only  deigned  to  give  but  to 
two  or  three  of  his  prime  favorites. 

But  then,  Mr.  Robinson— that  is,  if  you  were  to 
believe  his  own  account  of  himself — was  a  man  of 
simple  habits,  and  decided  literary  taste;  therefore  it 
was  that  he  preferred  the  society  of  artists,  of  poets,  of 
authors  of  all  kinds,  to  that  of  emperors,  duchesses, 
marshals,  dukes,  and^  functionaries  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  He  dined  regularly,  he  said,  once  a  week  with 
Lebrun ;  Andrieux  consulted  him  as  to  his  lectures  at 
the  College  of  France ;  Delille  read  his  verses  for  him ; 
Arnault  let  him  have  the  first  sight  of  his  best  epigrams; 
and,  lastly,  Marie  Joseph  Chenier  could  not  live  without 
him!  If  only  two  days  passed  without  seeing  him 
(Robinson,)  he  ran  to  his  house,  leaped  upon  his  neck, 
and  could  not  bear  quitting  him. 

“Then  you  are  about  to  enjoy  a  very  great  happiness,” 
said  the  master  of  the  hotel,  “  for  M.  Chenier  has  just  arri¬ 
ved  at  Brussels.  He  has  "taken  up  his  abode  in  this  hotel.” 

“  Marie  Joseph  Chenier !”  pried  out  Robinson,  with  a 
noisy,  joyous  shout,  in  the  accents  of  which,  however, 
could  be  discovered  a  slight  tincture  of  embarrassment. 

“  Yes,  he  himself  wrote  his  name  upon  my  register. 
Here  it  is — 4  Chenier .’  I  also  remarked  his  name  upon 
his  portmanteau.  Surely  you  can  recognise  in  the 
register  the  handwriting  of  your  friend.” 

“  Perfectly  well ;  it  is  he  himself ;  the  matter  is  no 
longer  doubtful,”-  resumed  Robinson.  “To-morrow 
morning  I  must  certainly  call  upon,  and  pay  my  re¬ 
spects  to  him.” 

“To-morrow!  What!  wait  until  to-morrow  to  em¬ 
brace  your  frifend !” 

“  Ah,  unfortunately,  just  before  I  left  Paris  we  had  a 
slight  quarrel.” 

Voi.  II— 6 


“  Fie !  a  quarrel  with  the  author  of  Charles  the  Ninth , 
of  Fenehni,  and  of  Caius  Gracchus ,”  interrupted  a 
young  man,  who  piqued  himself  upon  his  literary  taste. 
“  Ah !  if  I  were  the  friend  of  such  a  man,  as  you  have 
the  happiness  to  be,  I  would  press  him  in  my  arms,  and 
ask  his  pardon  for  any  wrong  he  supposed  I  might  have 
done.  This  I  would  do,  instead  of  standing  upon  cere¬ 
mony  with  him.” 

“These  arc  noble  sentiments;  sentiments  ftiat  I 
approve  of  so  much,  that  I  mean  to  act  upon  them. 
I  shall  immediately  wait  upon  Chenier — my  friend, 
Chenier !” 

“And  we,  gentlemen,”  observed  the  literary  enthu¬ 
siast,  “  what  shall  we  do  7  Can  we  have  in  the  city  of 
|  Brussels  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the  age,  without 
showing  how  much  we  admire  him?  Yesterday  we 
applauded  at  the  theatre  a  tiagedy  of  Chenier’s,  and 
to-day  shall  not  Chenier  know  how  highly  the  people 
of  Brussels  appreciate  great  poets  7  We  must  give  him 
a  serenade.” 

“  Yes,  he  must  be  serenaded ;  that  is  it,”  was  repeated 
!  on  all  sides  with  enthusiasm.  “  A  serenade,  a  serenade !” 

Instantly  all  were  occupied  in  arranging  the  musical 
fete.  They  affiliated  Robinson,  in  despite  of  himself,  in 
the  joyous  conspiracy,  in  order  that  he  might  harangue 
the  Poet  in  presenting  to  him  his  numerous  admirers  at 
Brussels.  Robinson  wished  to  decline  the  honor,  which 
he  declared  should  devolve  upon  an  inhabitant  of  the 
country.  But  they  paid  no  attention  to  his  scruples, 
and  he  was  therefore  compelled  to  go  along  with  them. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  the  better  understand 
the  scene  that  is  about  to  follow,  it  is  necessary  to  state 
the  Belgians  are  the  greatest  serenaders  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  Spaniards  themselves  are  thrifty  in 
their  .nocturnal .  concerts,  when  compared  with  the 
worthy  Flemings.  Every  occurrence  gives  occasion  to 
a  serenade.  Is  any  one  leaving  the  country  7  There 
is  a  serenade.  Does  one  arrive  from  abroad  7  A  sere¬ 
nade.  If  it  be  a  marriage,  or  a  christening,  or  a  birthday, 
the  serenade  is  never  wanting,  with  its  bass,  its  three 
violins,  its  flute,  its  clarionet,  its  trombone,  and  its  vio- 
1  incello.  The  compliment-givers  take  up  their  position 
in  a  silent  and  mysterious  manner  about  nine  in  the 
evening.  They  range  themselves,  mostly,  beneath  the 
window  of  the  person  about  to  be  feted,  and  then,  “  one 
— two — three.” — the  master  of  the  little  orchestra  waves 
his  how,  and  out  bursts  some  triumphant  air.  Tho 
crowd  gathers  together  on  hearing  the  noise ;  the  win¬ 
dows  open,  and  are  filled  with  the  curious;  all  shout, 
imd  all  hurrah.  All  then  ordinarily  finishes  with  a 
speech  from  the  balcony.  The  serenaded  is  often  sur¬ 
prised  in  his  rode  de  chamhre ,  and  while  he  4iolds  his 
nightcap  and  grasps  his  loose  dressing  gown  tightly  about 
him  with  one  hand,  he  gesticulates  with  the  other,  and 
tries,  or  pretends  to  try  to  “  wipe  away  a  tear.” 
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While  the  admirers  of  Chenier  were  preparing  for 
him  an  unexpected  compliment,  the  object  of  all  their 
solicitude  had  comfortably  ensconced  himself  in  an  arm¬ 
chair,  by  the  side  of  a  good  fire  (for  it  was  the  month 
of  November,)  and  seemed  to  be  given  up  to  all  the 
ease  and  happiness  of  a  tired  traveller,  who  haq  escaped 
from  some  disagreeable  rencontre,  and  wishes  to  com¬ 
pensate  himself  by  the  demolition  of  a  quiet,  well-dressed 
supper.  This  individual  seemed  to  have  cast  off  all  care 
from  his  mind,  until  he  saw  the  master  of  the  hotel  mount 
to  his  chamber,  bearing  a  towel  upon  his  arm,  and  evi¬ 
dently  determined  upon  servjng  him,  instead  of  leaving 
that  task  to  the  waiters. 

To  the  horror  of  Chenier,  he  saw  in  the  manner  of 
the  hotel-keeper,  that  there  was  something  mysterious. 
There  was  an  air  of  great  shrewdness  in  the  countenance 
and  manners  of  the  host,  arid  there  was  certainly  an  af¬ 
fectation  in  the  constant  repetition  of  the  name  of ,  his 
guest.  That  name,  it  must  be  added,  seemed  to  act  very 
disagreeably  upon  the  nerves  of  the  traveller. 

“Does  Monsieur  Chenier  wish  for  anything?.  Is 
Monsieur  Chenier  satisfied  ?  Has  Monsieur  Chenier 
any  order  to  give  ?  Did  Monsieur  Chenier  like  the  roast 
fowl?” 

He  who  was  the  object  of  so  much  attention  followed 
with  an  unquiet  eye  all  the  movements  of  his  host 
Through  the  exaggeration  of  politeness,  he  thought  he 
could  discover  something  like  irony.  He  sought  to 
penetrate  the  secret  of  this  enigma,  and  he  had  not  long 
to  search  for  it,  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  serenade  burst 
upon  him  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  with  its  first  awful 
uproar  and  gigantic  acclamation. 

The  fork  fell  from  the  hand  of  Chenier,  and  his  face 
assumed  the  paleness  of  death,  when  the  host  cried  out, 

“Monsieur  Chenier  did  not  expect  such  a  fine  recep¬ 
tion  as  this,  I  am  sure.” 

“How  did  any  one  know  of  my  arrival  at  Brus¬ 
sels?” 

“  You  owe  this  fete  to  one  of  your  Paris  friends,  who 
has  just  recognized  you.” 

“The  madman!  the  thief !”  cried  the  traveller.  “I 
left  Paris  to  avoid  him,  and  yet  be  pursues  me ;  and  not 
only  that,  but  he  betakes  himself  to  a  tumult  A  cha¬ 
rivari  1  a  charivari !  What  have  I  ever  done  to  the 
man?” 

“  Let  not  Monsieur  Chenier  be  angry,”  humbly  said 
the  hotel-keeper,  who  piqued  himself  upon  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  Racine.  “We  can  appreciate  you,  sir,  as  well 
in  Brussels  as  they  do  m  Paris.  We  cannot  respect  the 
incognito  of  a  man  like  M.  Chenier.” 

These  words,  so  for  from  appeasing  the  anger  and  the 
feverish  incitement  of  the  hero  of  the  fete,  seemed  but 
to  increase  them  still  more.  However,  the  serenade 
continued  with  increasing  magnificence.  If  the  musi¬ 
cians  paused  but  for  an  instant,  the  crowd  uttered  cries, 


in  which  the  stranger  could  not  but  too  well  recognize 
his  name — “  Chenier !  Chenier !  Chenier !” 

“  After  such  an  exposure,*”  said  he, there  is  no 
retreating.  I  must  resign  mysejf  to  my  fate.” 

He  got  up  from  the  table, hnd  took  from  his  travelling 
trunk  a  brace  of  pistols,  which,  with  trembling  hands, 
he  placed  upon  the  mantel-piece.  The  host,  who  did 
not  understand  him,  and  who  never  could  comprehend 
him,  stole  quietly  out  of  the  room,  stupified  at  seeing,  for 
the  first  tune,  a  man  enraged  because  he  was  honored 
with  a  serenade. 

“Now,”  said  the  young  literary  man,  who  had  given 
rise  to  all  this  commotion  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his 
homage  to  a  brother  poet,  “now,  I  warrant,  M.  Chenier 
is  going  to  make  his  appearance  at  the  balcony,  to 
harangue  us  and  to  thank  us.” 

“  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  of  it,”  said  Robinson,  who 
contrived,  however,  to  place  himself  in  the  darkest  comer 
he  could  find ;  “  but  then  we  must  call  for  him.” 

«  Bravo !  bravo !  Cheniej ;  Chenier !”  exclaimed  the 
crowd  as  if  with  one  voice— “  forward,  Chenier !  for¬ 
ward.” 

“  Bravo !  a  crown  of  laurel !  we  must  give  him  a 
crown,”  said  some  one. 

The  Belgians  have  the  same  ardor  for  giving  crowns 
as  for  hearing  serenades.  The  proposition  was  therefore 
accepted  with  transport,  and  they  rah  to  search  for  a 
garland  of  laurels. . 

“  Since  he  does  not  appear  for  .our  call,  you  must  go 
to  the  chamber  of  youc  friend,”  said  the  young  author 
to  the  mountebank,  “  and  compel  him  to  appear  at  the 
window — once  there,  I  can  clap  a  crown  upon  bis  head.” 

Robinson  could  not  refuse  to  obey  this  command. 
Both,  then  mounted,  to  the  chamber  of  the  poet,  and 
tapped  lightly  on  the  door.  Chenier  himself  opened  it. 

“  I  know,  the  motive  of  your  coming,”  he  remarked, 
“  and  also  the  person  who.  has  urged  you  on  to  this.  I 
am  at  your  command,  only  allow  me  to  dress  myself. 

‘^There  is  no  necessity  for  it — the  people  expect  you 
with  such  a  lively  impatience,  that  they  will  never 
remark  the  negligence  of  your  costume — a  negligence, 
besides,  that  is  quite  excusable  in  a  traveller  like  you  /” 

“  But,  who  in  the  world  could  have  told  you  of  my 
arrival.  To  whom  am  I  indebted  for  these  persecu¬ 
tions?” 

“  What  exquisite  modesty — to  designate  as  persecu¬ 
tions  the  honors  that  are  justly  your  due !  Besides,  a& 
you  well  know  the  fact,  it  was  your  friend  Robinson 
who  recognised  your  autograph.” 

“  Robinson !  Robinson !  my  friend,  too,  Robinson  ! 
I  never  knew  Robinson — I  never  heard  of  Robinson.” 

“Yes — I — ,”  exclaimed  the  charlatan  in  despair,  and 
flinging  bimself  into  the  arms  of  the  traveller — 

“  But,  Sir,  I  do  not  know  who  you  are.” 

“Ah!  pardon  him,”  exclaimed  the  young  Belgian 
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poet — “pardon  him  on  this  solemn  and  august  occasion. 
Whatever  be  the  wrong  he  has  done  to  your  feelings,  he 
has  openly  confessed  them,  and  has  nobly  expressed  his 
sorrow  for  them.  Do  not,  then,  carry  his  punishment 
to  the  dreadful  extremity  of  feigning  not  to  know  him.’, 

“  If  I  were  not  half  foolish  already,  this  persecution 
would  drive  me  mad,”  roared  out  the  poor  little  man  in 
a  passion.  . 

“  Chenier !  Chenier !”  shouted,  or  rather  bellowed  out 
a  thousand  voices  beneath  the  window. 

Chenier  fell  back  upon  the  sofa,  pale  and  fainting. 

“This  is,  indeed,  equal  to  assassination.  Here  I 
thought  no  one  could  know  me — here  I  have  offered 
injury  to  no  man,  and  yet  here  is  there  gathered  an 
entire  population  who  demand  from  me  my  head.” 

“Yes — it  is  your  head  that  they  demand,”  interrupted 
the  Belgian  and  misinterpreting  the  language  he  had 
heard. 

“  Do  not  refuse  it  to  them  any  longer.  Be  pleased  to 
present  it  to  them.” 

“  What  is  it  give  them  my  head  ?  Give  them  my 
own  head?”  repeated  the  unhappy  man,  who  flung 
himself  about  as  if  in  a  confused  dream,  and  did  not 
understand  any  thing  of  what  wafc  passing  around 
him. 

The  young  Belgian  quickly  opened  his  window — cast 
himself  upon  the  Frenchman,  and  by  main  force,  dragged 
him  to  the  window.  The  latter  thought  he  was  about 
10  be  flung  among  the  crowd  in  the  street,  and  therefore 
clung  with  a  desperate  energy  to  the  balcony.  As  soon 
as  the  spectators  beheld  him — touched  with  the  modesty 
of  the  poet,  and  the  resistance  that  he  offered  to  their 
homage,  they  set  up  a  huzza,  so  loud,  so  astound¬ 
ing,  and  so  awful  that  it  would  have  deadened  even  the 
roaj  of  a  park  of  artillery — and  at  the  same  instant  the 
Frenchman  felt  something  cold,  damp,  and  clammy  de^ 
scending  upon  his  bald  pate. 

At  length  the  victim  escaped  from  the  hands  of 
the  Belgian,  pushed  him  out  of  the  room  (Robinson  had 
made  his  escape  some  time  before) — bolted  and  barred  ' 
the  door,  and  in  flinging  himself  upon  the  sofa,  perceived 
something  fall  from  his  head. 

“  What,  a  crown,  too !  oh !  oh !”  It  was  as  if  he  had 
said — “I  am  made  utterly  contemptible.” 

The  poor  man  fancied  that  his  troubles  were  over  for 
the  evening ;  but  suddenly  he  heard  a  dull  noise  on  the 
staircase.  It  was  followed  by  whispering  voices,  and 
the  steps  of  persons  who  were  moving  forward  with 
precaution.  The  noise  became  more  distinct  as  it  ap¬ 
proached  the  chamber.  Persons  stopped  at  the  door — 
they  tapped  gently — no  notice  was  taken  of  them,  and 
then  a  voice  bawled  through  the  key-hole — 

“Monsieur  Chenier!  open  the  door  if  you  please.  Do 
not  any  longer  maintain  an  useless  incognito.  One  of 
vour  friends  has  recognised  you  in  Brussels.  Mr.  I 
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Robinson,  Sir,  the  celebrated  ventriloquist,  knows  you 
very  well.” 

“  I  don't  know  you  at  all.  I  hever  knew  Robinson 
— -I  never  saw  a  ventriloquist.  When  will  you  have 
done  with  this  nonsense?  What  more  do  you  waut 
with  me  ?” 

“  It  is  to  pray  you  that  you  will  honor  us  by  being 
present  at  a  banquet,  intended  to  show  our  respect  for 
you.” 

“A  banquet  for  me! ! !  why  so?  I  don't  know  you, 
and  you  don’t  know  me.” 

“What  originals  all  these  great  poets  are!”  said  one 
of  those  besieging  the  door  to  an  assistant.  “  Never  in 
my  life  did  I,  see  any  thing  to  equal  his  obstinacy. 
Well,  we  must  obtain  by  main  force,  what  he  refuses 
to  do^willingly.  The  same  thing  happened  once  to 
Rousseau,  and  that  great  man  was  delighted  with  the 
force  that  was  used  against  him.  We'll  try  the  same 
now.” 

The  speaker  placed  his  back  against  the  door.  He 
bent  his  legs,  made  a  bow  of  his  shoulders — and  crash ! 
in  went  the  door,  and  over  it  “  the  deputation”  of  the 
“  good  citizens  of  Brussels.”  They  laid  hold  of  the  tra¬ 
veller,  carried  him  away  in  their  arms,  amid  loud  shouts 
of  joy  from  the  mob  assembled  outside  the  banquetting 
hall.  In  five  minutes  afterward  the  stranger  found 
himself  on  the  right  of  the  chairman,  at  a  grand  ban¬ 
quet  Next  to  him — and  in  compliment  to  him — was 
placed  his  dear  friend  Robinson.  In  vain  did  he  protest 
against  his  being  thus  treated — in  vain  did  he  even  ask 
permission  to  change  his  morning  gown  for  a  coat. 
They  held  him  fast — a  prisoner  of  war,  and  whether  he 
would  or  not,  he  was  forced  to  partake  of  an  excellent 
supper. 

At  last,  the  dessert  was  placed  on  the  table,  and  one 
of  the  entertainers  arose.  Troubled,  agitated,  it  might 
vbe  said  excited,  considering  in  whose  presence  he  stood, 
he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  piece  of  paper,  and  then  pro- 
1  posed  the  following  toast — 

“  To  Chenier — the  great  poet !  The  illustrious  dra¬ 
matic  author,  whose  sublime  talent,  Belgium  livals 
France  in  awarding  to  him  the  full  meed  of  admiration. 
May  he  ever  bear  in  mind  the  hospitable  reception  that 
the  city  of  Brussels  is  happy  in  having  the  opportunity 
of  giving  to  him.  To  Chenier — to  the  great  poet!” 

The  person  to  whom  this  compliment  was  paid  then 
rose,  and  there  was  instantly  a  dead  silence  in  all  parts 
of  the  room.  • 

I  “ Gentlemen,”  said  he,  “I  am  very  grateful  to  you 
for  your  hospitality ;  but  it  is  to  me,  in  effect,  a  very 
great  injury  and  annoyance.  Perhaps  there  is  a  poet 
whose  name  is  the  same  as  mine — but  thank  Heaven ! 

I  never  knew  hiip,  nor  his  stuff  called  poetry ;  I  am 
Matthew  John  Chenier,  a  dealer  in  Bordeaux  wines,  and 
I  have  come  here  from  Paris,  on  business.” 
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A  lively  murmur  of  disapprobation  interrupted  him. 

“  Oh !  this  is  going  too  far  with  the  matter/’  said  one 
of  the  hosts.  “  Does  he  take  us  for  idiots?” 

A  person  sitting  next  to  Robinson  said,  “  Come,  Sir, 
you  can  put  an  end  to  this  ridiculous  foolery.  Is  he  not 
the  great  poet?  Is  it  not  Chenier’s  eloquent  pen  that 
has  written  Charles  IX.?” 

“  Chenier  is  a  great  poet,”  said  Robinson. 

“  Are  you  not  his  friend  ?” 

“  The  friendship  of  a  great  man  is  what  I  have  always 
been  proud  of.” 

“  But  you  don’t  answer  the  question  directly,”  said 
the  Hercules  who  had  broken  in  the  door.  “Is  that 
person  Chenier  the  poet,  or  not  ?  Have  you  been  telling 
us  lies — yes  or  no  ?” 

“  That  person  is  Chenier  the  poet,”  stuttered  o^t  the 
scamp. 

“Very  well.  Now,  then,  Monsieur  Chenier,”  said 
this  furious  admirer  of  verses,  “  I  declare  to  you  in  my 
own  name,  and  in  that  of  my  fellow  citizens,  that  your 
attempting  to  carry  on  this  farce  any  further  will  be 
considered  by  me  and  by  them,  a  personal  insult,  for 
which  you  shall  become  personally  responsible.” 

“  What !  it  is  to  fight  a  duel  with  you  ?”  said  Chenier. 

“  Yes,  our  friendship  or  our  vengeance — make  your 
choice.” 

“  Oh !  then  since  you  will  have  it  so— and  that  is  the  j 
only  condition  on  which  I  can  escape — I  am  a  great 
poet.” 

Thunders  of  applause  followed  this  announcement 
He  had  to  shake  hands  with  every  man  in  the  room. 
Some  even  embraced  him,  and  many  reproached  him 
tenderly  with  his  foolish  obstinacy. 

The  Herculean  orator  at  length  asked  permission  to 
speak. 

“Now,  gentlemen,”  said  he,  “we  must  try  and  obtain 
a  favor  from  the  glorious  Chenier.  It  is  that  he  will 
recite  for  us  some  of  his  verses.” 

“But  I  never  made  a  verse  in  my  life !” 

“  What,  again !”  roared  out  the  stentor,  while  indig¬ 
nation  reddened  the  faces  of  those  around,  who  were 
already  warmed  with  wine. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  a  traveller,  who  was  modestly 
seated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and  who  had  asked 
the  permission  of  joining  in  the  banquet,  when  he  had 
teamed,  as  he  descended  from  his  carriage,  that  the  hero 
of  the  fete  was  Chenier,  “  Gentlemen,”  said  he,-**  M. 
Chenier  was  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  some  of  the  last  verses 
he  has  composed ;  and  if  you  permit  me,  I  shall  recite 
them.  By  this  means  harmony  may  be  restored.” 

“  Recite — recite!”  was  called  out  frbm  all  parts  of  the 
room. 

Whilst  M.  Chenier  looked  on  the  scene  around  him, 
quite  stupified,  the  traveller  stood  up,  and  recited  the 
scenes  on  “  Calumny,”  not  then  published,  with  so 


much*  grace,  feeling,  and  beauty,  that  the  unanimous 
and  heart-felt  applause  of  the  meeting  greeted  him  at  the 
close  of  every  strophe.  Again  and  again  was  the  hero 
of  the  fete  congratulated  upon  his  incomparable  verses. 

The  morning  sun  at  length  beamed  through  the 
windows,  and  put  an  end  to  the  noisy  fete.  The  poet 
was  permitted  to  retire ;  and  however  eager  he  was  to 
do  so,  he  could  not  quit  the  hall  without  shaking  hands 
with  the  gentleman  whose  poetry  had  so  happily  deli¬ 
vered  him. 

I-  repeat  to  you,  Sir,”  he  said,  in  thanking  the 
stranger,  “  upon  my  honor  I  am  not  a  poet — and  1  do 
not  even  know,  nor  ever  saw  M.  Chenier  who  makes 
verses.” 

The  stranger  advanced  to’  Robinson,  and  said  to  him, 
“  Why  did  you  not  free  this  gentleman  from  his  embar¬ 
rassment?” 

The  conjuror  blushed. 

The  stranger  continued,  “  Y ou  are,  Sir,  with  all  your 
faults,  a  very  amusing  person,  and  I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  a  night’s  amusement.  When  you  come  to  Paris, 
will  you  favor  me  with  a  visit  ?  That  is  my  address.” 

He  gave  his  card  to  Robinson ;  and  whatever  was  the 
name  that  the  conjhror  read  on  it,  he  grew  pale — bowed 
down  to  the  very  earth,  and — the  next  morning  started 
for  Germany. 

As  to  M.  Chenier,  the  traveller  and  dealer  in  wines — 
he  set  out  for  Paris  the  very  next  day.  He  applied  for, 
and  obtained  permission  from  thfe  Council  of  State,  to 
insert  an  S  into  his  name  of  Chenier,  and  also  to  desig¬ 
nate  himself  by  his  native  place.  He  for  ever  afterward 
signed  his  name  Chcsnier  de  Macon . 


THE  SEA-MAID.  • 

A  maiden  came  gliding  o’er  the  sea. 

In  a  boat  as  light  as  boat  could  be, 

Ajid  she  sang  in  tones  so  sweet  and  free, 

“Oh!  where  is  the  youth  that  will  follow 
Her  forehead  was  white  as  the  pearly  shell. 

And  in  flickering  waves  her  ringlets  fell. 

Her  bosom  heaved  with  a  gentle  swell. 

And  her  voice  was  a  distant  vesper  bell. 

And  still  she  song  while  the  western  light 
Fell  on  her  figure  so  soft  and  bright, 

“  Oh !  where  shall  I  find  the  brave  young  sprite 
That  will  follow  the  track  of  my  skiff  to-night  ?” 
To  the  strand  the  youths  of  the  village  run, 
When  the  witching  song  has  scarce  begun, 

And  ere  the  set  of  that  evening  sun, 

Fifteen  bold  lovers  the  maid  has  won. 

They  hoisted  the  sail,  and  they  plied  the  oar. 

And  away  they  went  from  their  native  shore, 
While  the  damsel’s  pinnace  flew  fast  before, 

But  never,  Oh !  never  we  saw  them  more. 

Sterling. 


--  Die. 
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MY  SISTER’S  GRAVE. 

It  was  one  of  the  last  days  of  March.  The  earth  had 
already,  for  the  most  part,  bared  its  bosom  to  the  revivi¬ 
fying  influences  of  the  breezes  of  the  vernal  season,  while 
the  brilliancy  of  the  few  remaining  spots  of  snow,  as 
they  reflected  the  rays  of  the  sun,  now  descending  from 
his  meridian,  bespoke  that  they  too  must  soon  yield  to 
the  power  of  warmth.  Not  a  cloud  interrupted  the  mild 
beauties  of  the  sky,  while  every  tree,  though  as  yet  des- 
•  titute  of  the  least  signs  of  vegetation,  seemed  to  smile 
with  gladness,  as  it  reflected  the  Creator’s  glories. 

On  such  a  day  I  was  making  one  of  my  vacation 
rambles  through  the  broad  and  beautiful  valley  of 

O -  C - .  To  the  student  who  has  long 

been  confined  within  the  gloomy  walls  of  College — 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  its  dusky  halls — to  its 
rigid  discipline — its  stereotyped  routine  of  duties — who 
has  been  poring  for  months  over  the  musty,  time-worn 
pages  of  ancient  lore — to  him,  I  say,  nature  has  a  sweet¬ 
ness — a  delicious  charm  which  it  has  to  few.  Like  an 
uncaged  bird  his  spirit  soars  away  on  gladsome  pinions, 
revelling  in  those  felicities  peculiar  to  its  being.  What 
though  the  verdant%reen  of  May,  with  its  host  of 
flowers  be  wanting?  He  finds  in  his  soul  a  chord 
which  yields  to  the  feeblest  touch — a  sympathy  with 
the  slightest  external  influence.  He  has  a  satisfaction 
in  the  joyful  presages  of  such  a  day  which  others  might 
not  experience  amid  all  the  glories  of  summer — the 
■  earth  in  its  robe  of  green— the  forest  in  its  rich  foliage, 
enlivened  by  the  music  of  the  feathered  choir. 

To  me,  the  scenes  before  me  had  peculiar  interest. 
This  was  my  native  valley.  Those  hills  were  the  first 
objects  of  my  remembrance.  Just  below  was  the  spot 
I  once  called  home. 

Pensive  and  solitary,  I  wandered  on.  I  had  visited, 
during  the  day,  some  of  my  early  companions ;  but 
although  I  had  been  absent  for  some  time,  I  excused 
myself  from  long  calls:  for  notwithstanding  that  I  am 
naturally  fond  of  society,  I  felt  a  peculiar  preference, 
that  day,  to  being  alone.  There  was  no  want  of  objects 
with  which  to  occupy  iny  thoughts.  Every  spot,  every 
shrub  was  consecrated  by  some  endearing  recollection. 
There  was  the  school-house,  to  which  I  had  often  re¬ 
paired  for  the  delightful  engagements  of  school ;  where 
I  so  often  greeted  the  smiling  countenance  of  my  teacher 
— a  man  of  a  very  different  order  of  mind  from  that 
possessed  by  too  many  whose  professed  business  it  is 
to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.”  He  had  an 
eye  to  perceive,  a  soul  to  appreciate  the  delicate  workings 
of  the  young  mind — he  cherished  with  fondest  care  its 
infant  aspirations,  directing  them  to  the  noblest  objects. 
There  was  the  play  ground,  where  I  had  disported 
myself,  during  hours  of  respite,  with  my  young  mates. 


I  could  even  fancy  that  I  heard  the  jolly  shouts  of  the 
thoughtless  group,  as  they,  with  elastic  spirits,  with 
hearts  free  from  ease,  bounded  over  the  turf — while  the 
thought  occurred  to  me,  where  are  they  now  1 — and  I 
need  not  say  that  the  big  tear  frequently  gushed  from 
my  eye. 

With  such  feelings,  I  at  length  found  myself  at  the 
grave-yard,  where  the  early  settlers  of  the  country,  of 
whom  were  my  parents,  had  been  accustomed  to  “  bury 
their  dead  out  of  their  sight.”  This  place — the  abode 
of  the  departed — though  it  has  so  often  been  celebrated 
in  the  lay  of  the  poet,  will  ever  afford  new  subjects  of 
interest  to  the  meditative  imagination.  But  now  I  did 
not  pause  to  reflect^hat  in  this  spot  might  be  laid 

“  Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire 
that  in  this  yard,  sequestered  to  be  sure,  where  moul¬ 
dered  the  dust  of  those  who  had  occupied  the  ordinary 
walks  of  life,  might  lay  *buried  some  one  who,  by  due 
cultivation,  and  the  favors  of  ^fortune,  might  have  filled 
the  chief  offices  of  the  nation,  and  moved  in  the  highest 
walks  of  society — none  of  the  ten  thousand  ordinary 
reflections  did  I  indulge — there  was  one  feeling  which 
pervaded  my  whole  soul — under  whose  influence  I 
repelled  every  other  impression.  There,  beneath  that 
green  sward,  now  nearly  levelled  with  the  adjacent 
ground — shaded  by  a  broad  marble  slab,  on  which 
were  two  inscriptions,  lay  mingling  with  earth  the 
remains  of  my  only  sisters  ! 

My  sisters !  I  start  at  the  sound  of  the  faint  whisper 
which  escapes  my  lipsr.  Were  there  ever  those  beings 
on  earth  of  whom  I  could  say — they  are  my  sisters? 
Oh,  it  must  be  a  deceitful  vision  with  which  I  am 
begpiled !  It  cannot  be  that  ever  the  day  was  when  I 
was  thus  happy. 

I  approached  the  head  stone  and  read  the  inscriptions 
— their  names,  the  times  of  their  death,  and  their  ages 
— a  flood  of  subduing  recollections  came  over  my  soul ! 

I  was  but  three  years  old  when  Anna,  my  elder  sister, 
was  buried,  yet  fresh  in  my  memory  were  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  connected  with  the  melancholy  ceremony. 
There  was  the  coffin  slowly  lowering  into  the  grave — 
there  the  newly  heaped  up  mound  under  which  Cornelia 
had  lain  for  three  short  weeks — there  the  sorrow-stricken 
parents,  whom  not  the  strong  consolations  of  Christian 
hope  could  restrain  from  a  flood  of  grief: — yonder  stood 
in  a  row  ten  or  twelve — I  cannot  now  say  whether  lads 
or  young  men;  but  their  situation  I  could  point  out 
exactly,  and  their  very  dress  I  could  describe.  The 
neighbors,  young  and  old,  were  looking  on  with  weeping 
eyes — for  Anna,  they  say,  was  a  lovely  girl — she  was 
beloved  of  all  who  knew  her. 

Cornelia  was  an  infant  of  a  few  months  when  the 
icy  hand  of  death  was  laid  upon  her:  Anna  was  eleven 
years  old.  Having  long  been  an  only  daughter,  she 
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was  the  peculiar  regard  of  her  fond  parents,  and  her 
older  brothers — the  pride  of  their  hearts.  For,  whether 
from  partiality  I  knew  not,  Anna  was  thought  to  give 
high  intellectual  promise.  Certainly  she  was  of  a  lovely 
disposition.  She  loved  her  brothers  ardently — she 
showed  her  love  by  every  little  means  in  her  power: 
they,  in  turn,  never  would  cross  her  will— they  would 
yield  to  her  slightest  wishes ;  in  short,  her  affection  was 
by  no  means  unrequited.  Oh,  what  must  be  that  bro¬ 
ther’s  heart,  who  can  trifle  with  the  feelings  of  a  loving 
sister,  pleased  with  the  society  of  any  other  young  lady 
rather  than  hers !  Truly,  I  have  thought  of  such,  you 
are  unworthy  of  the  felicity  in  your  power.  Had  I  the 
envied  possession— but  who  knows #the  deceitfulness  of 
the  heart  1  Perhaps,  though  now  grieving  the  depriva¬ 
tion,  I  might  have  abused  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessing. 

But  to  .return — keen  must  have  been  the  dart  which 
pierced  those  brothers’  hearts  whp  had  sustained  such  a 
loss.  The  wound  it  caused  would  refuse  to  be  healed. 
They  have  no  other  sister  to  fill  the  place  of  her  of 
whom  they  have  been  deprived.  Oft  have  I  heard  them 
in  after  years  speak  of  their  sister  till  tears  would  roll 
profusely  down  their  cheeks.  She  was  a  frost  dutiful 
child,  yielding  implicitly  to  her  parents,  and  participating 
in  turn  largely  both  in  a  father’s  and  in  a  mother’s  love. 
For  three  years,  likewise*  she  had  been  the  subject  of 
frequent  and  violent  illness.  A  distress  in  her  head 
had  sometime  previpus  to  her  death  deprived  her  of 
sight  The  solicitude  occasioned  by  such  afflictions 
naturally  draws  closer  the  ties  which  bind  a  ’child  to 
the  parent’s  heart  But  in  her'  were  blasted  darling 
hopes.  Parents  are  inclined  to  look  to  a  daughter  as 
destined  to  be  the  solace  of  their  old  age.  The  son 
may — amid  the  exciting  scenes  of  business — of  the 
political  world,  be  forgetful  of  his  filial  duties;  bufr  in 
the  daughter  such  conduct  is  so  unfrequcnt,  and-  withkl 
so  incongruous,  that  we  are  apt  to  regard  her  who  exhi¬ 
bits  it  as  a  monster  rather  than  a  human  being.  But  now 
the  bud  of  promise  had  been  plucked  by  the  ruthless 
hand  of  the  destroyer,  just  as  it  began  to  open  and 
develop  its  hidden  beauties.  My  father,  was  a  man 
peculiarly  “made  for  the  stern  hour  of  strife;”  but  this 
one  grief  he  ever  indulged — it  could  not  be  soothed. 
And  oh  how  often  have  I  heard  my  mother  relate,  with 
swelling  bosom,  narratives  of  her  child ;  delighting  to 
show  the  little  products  of  her  labor ;  to  repeat  the  sen¬ 
timents  which  she  uttered — far  above  her  age,  the  pas¬ 
sages  of  poetry  of  which  she  was  fond. 

Think  you,  reader,  that  I  did  not  participate  in  this 
common  grief]  Oh  do  not  thus  wrong  my  young 
feelings.  I  loved  my  sister;  I  was  loved  by  her.  You 
have  doubtless  noticed  the  affection  of  a  sister  for  her 
younger  brothers.  I  was  her  only  youftger  brother,  and 
enjoyed  her  love  undivided.  I  had  seemingly  no  other 
companion.  I  was  ever  with  her — after  she  was  de¬ 


prived  of  sight  I  led  her  about  the  neighborhood, — -yes, 

I  had  sorrow.  Too  young,  to  be  sure,  for  that  senti¬ 
mentalism  in  the  indulgence  of  which  sorrow  often 
vanishes  into  mere  empty  affectation;  mine  was  the 
pure— the  ingenuous  sorrow  of  the  heart. 

Some  years  after  my  mother  gave  me  the  following 
narrative.  The  little  girls  of  the  neighborhood  used  to 
visit  my  sister  often,  and  construct  small  play-houses 
for  her  diversion.  A  few  days  before  her  death  quite  a 
company  were  assembled— the  circumstance  I  remember 
well,  but  not  the  time— and  had  constructed  several. 
The  day  succeeding  her  burial,  after  having  lain  some  • 
time  pensive  and  silent,  on  a  bed,  with  my  eyes  turned 
toward  the  door  opening  into  the  yard  where  they  were 
standing,  I  at  length  rose  and  said,  “  Mother,  how  sister 
.is  dead,  I  shall" not  want  any  thing  more* of  the  play¬ 
houses.  I  have  a  mind  to  take  them  down  if  you  are 
willing,  mother.”*  Having  obtained  her  assent,  I  went 
about  it  and  piled  up  all  the  materials  of  which  they 
were  composed,  with  much  care. 

But  still  of  my  sisters  I  can  have  only  an  imperfect 
recollection.  A  single  incident  in  the  life  of  the 
younger,  a  dozen  or  more  in  that  of  the  elder,  the 
funeral  ceremonies  of  each,  is  all  I  remember.  Nor  do 
I  recollect  the  occurrence  of  a  si%le  incident  for  more 
than  a  year  after  their  death.  The  intensity  of  my 
infant  feelings  is,  perhaps,  the  only  reason  why  memory 
clings,  with  so  tenacious  a  grasp,  to  the  circumstances 
connected  with  them.  I  gradually  awoke  into  life,  and 
these  seem  as  the  disordered  visions  of  some  frightful 
dream.  Now.  I  am  surrounded  by  reality.  I  am  in  a  * 
grave-yard,  where  the  dead  have  been  buried, — where 
lie  many  with  whom  I  once  associated.  Here  reposes 
the  dust  of  my  sisters.  For  twenty  summers  the  wild 
flower  has  bloomed  upon  their  peaceful  graves ;  and  I 
have  become  transformed  from  the  vacant,  thoughtless 
I  child,  into  the  sober,  reflecting  man — I  am  surrounded, 

I  say,  with  reality.  Mine  is  a  real  sorrow.  Stoicism 
|  might  despise  and  forbid  the  indulgence  of  grief  for  the 
loss  of  friends,  from  whom  we  never  should  have  derived 
benefit  had  their  lives  been  spared  to  us ;  but  me  it  will 
admit  to  have  sustained  a  real  loss.  And  oh,  if  the 
mingling  of  any  selfish  with  other  feejings  be  ever  tole- 
j  rable,  it  will  be  pardoned  in  me  at  present  on  this  occa¬ 
sion!  Were  the  stroke  which  deprived  me  at  once, 
as  it  were,  of  my  only  sisters,  a  fatality  I  could  not  be 
reconciled.  But  it  is  from  the  hand  of  Providence, 

“  Who  suelh  not  as  man  sueth ;”  “  Who  does  all  thing* 
well ;”  and  I  should  “  be  still  and  know  that  he  is  God.” 

Yet  surely  never  was  boy  more  blessed  than  I  should 
have  been  if  my  sisters  had  remained  alive.  I  can  fancy  . 
to  myself  a  beautiful  picture  of  childhood  and  youth  ; 

I  Anna,  eight  years  older  than  myself,  would  have  joined 
a  sister's  love  to  something  like  maternal  care.  Her 
eye  would  have  been  ever  over  me;  and  for  the  supervi- 
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sion  of  my  conduct  which  she  would  have  ever  exercised, 
her  qualities  would  have  rendered  her  invaluable.  Cor¬ 
nelia,  near  three  years  younger,  would  have  been  my 
companion.  With  her  I  should  have  disported  among 
the  early  flowers  of  spring,  the  fuller  beauties  of  summer, 
and  the  mature  glories  of  autumn. 

But  I  turn  from  a  picture  fraught  only  with  the  idlest 
fancies !  Such  felicities  were  never  mine,  I  never  enjoyed 
a  sister’s  care — I  never  knew  a  sister’s  love  since  I  was 
old  enough  to  appreciate  them.  That  kindly— that 
frank — that  unceremonious  intercourse,  associated  with 
sincere  mutual  regard,  which  I  have  witnessed  between 
brother  and  sister — I  have  only  looked  upon  to  envy. 
B.ut  here  I  stand  by  the  graves  of  my  sisters — I  remem¬ 
ber  well  when  they  were  consigned  beneath  this  turf, 
and  I  hastily  glance  over  the  cheerless  desert  through 
which  I  have  since  passed — I  am  no  misanthrope — I 
am  not  out  of  love  with  life,  I  see  something  lonely  in 
it  when  considered  in  view  of  our  future  state — of  our 
relations  to  the  Deity,  and  to  our  species.  If  a  tinge  of 
melancholy  affects  my  character  it  is  but  from  sympathy 
with  my  circumstances.  Yet  these  are  causes  of  sorrow 
in  this  accursed  world— baffled  projects,  disappointed 
hopes,  bereavements,  thoughts  of  which  sicken  the  heart 
Here  was  one  destined  to  give  a  coloring  to  all  my  after 
life.  Much,  very  much  influence  I  feel  it  to  have  had 
on  my  character,  on  my  happiness  hitherto ;  much  yet 
it  is  to  have.  Yes,  to  a  young  man  destitute  of  the 
meliorating  enchantment  of  a  sister’s  love,  many  of  the 
purest  founts  of  virtuous  feeling  remain  sealed. #  Every 
man  of  sensibility  must  appreciate  the  society  of  the 
gentler  sex — he  will  “  seek  the  sympathy  of  the  female 
heart.”  Woman  is  made  “the  ornament  of  his  happier 
hours,”  his  solace  in  adversity.  Her  placid  loveliness 
smoothes  and  softens  the  asperities  of  his  nature.  But 
with  whom  can  the  young  man  associate  as  with  his 
sister?  Who  so  watches  over  his  character  and  con¬ 
duct  ?  On  whom  can  he  depend  as  being  so  faithful  to 
tell  him  his  faults?  And  whose  admonitions  can  he 
so  regard  as  prompted  by  pure  affection  and  sincere 
good  will  ?  There  is  an  openness  of  heart,  and  a  fami¬ 
liarity  between  brother  and  sister,  which  propriety  for¬ 
bids  in  the  intercourse’  of  others.  There  is  a  confidence 
not  elsewhere  to  be  found.  There  can  be  no  suspicion 
of  heartlessness,  or  artj£<Ll  duplicity  in  their  intercourse ; 
and  while  the  brother  feels  that  the  heart  of  her  with 
whom  he  is  conversing  is  free  from  hypocrisy,  his  own 
is  made  better,  and  is  filled  with  the  holiest  delight,  as 
he  experiences  the  overflowings  of  female  love,  and 
witnesses  the  ingenuous  developments  of  female  virtues. 

If  there  is  a  feeling  pn  earth  allied  to  that  of  beings 
above,  it  is  the  fervent,  devoted  love  of  a  sister  for  her 
brother — so  pure,  so  uncontaminated  with  any  selfish  or 
unworthy  motive.  If  he  is  sick,  who  bends  with  faithful 
sympathy  over  his  pillow  ?  If  absent,  who  looks  with 


fond  and  anxious  solicitude  for  his  return  ?  If  calumni¬ 
ated,  who  first  appears  in  vindication  of. his  character? 
If  vexed  with  the  cares  and  the  disquietudes  of  life,  who 
pours  into  his  agitated  bos<fth  the  genial  oil  of  consolation  ? 
Who  observes  with  such  solicitous  regard,  and  seeks  to 
correct  any  impropriety  in  his  conduct?  Next  to  a  mo¬ 
ther’s  unquenchable  love  that  of  a  sister  is  pre-eminent. 

To  me,  at  this  time,  such  love  would  have  been  pecu¬ 
liarly  desirable — for  a  father's  care  and  a  mother's  love 
I  could  no  more  enjoy  !  A  little  more  than  two  years 
before  I  had  seen  my  mother  consigned  to  the  grave,  I 
could  not  wish  her  back.' 

“  Afflictions  sore  long  time  she’d  bore.” 

I  felt  that,  removed  to  a  better  land  from  a  world  in 
which  for  years  she  had  experienced  little  but  pain,  she 
was  now  resting  in  the  happy  embrace  of  her  Saviour. 
A  few  months  before  my  father  had  gone  to  join  her ; 
and  the  wound  was  still  fresh  and  bleeding  in  my  bosom. 
I  was  by  his  bed  side  when  the  lamp  of  life  went  ouL 

“  In  saw  in  death  his  eyelids  close 

Calmly  as  to  a  night’s  repose.” 

,  From  them  I  was  now  separated.  No  longer  could  I 
enjoy  their  sympathy  and  prayers — find  must  I  too  be 
destitute  of  a.sister’s  f  Oh,  when  I  hear  my  school-mates 
tell  of  going  to  their  homes,  while  there  is  no  spot  on  earth 
which  I  can,  with  propriety,  call  by  that  hallowed  name 
— when  they  exhibit  the  tokens  of  affection  furnished 
by  a  sister’s  hand,  an  arrow  pierces  my  heart,  “  the  poison 
of  which  drinketh  up  my  spirits.”  And  when  among 
strangers,  encountering  the  rude  buffets  of  the  world, 
realizing  “  how  hard  it  is  to  find  true  sympathy,  how 
few  love  us  for  ourselves,” — I  say  when  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  I  hear  a  sister  express  her  deep  solicitude  for  an 
absent  brother,  her  concern  lest  sickness  should  befall 
him*  where  he  must  be  attended  by  stranger  handstand 
her  own  could  not  administer  to  his  comfort — lest  mis¬ 
fortunes  should  come  upon,  and  her  sympathy  could  not 
soothe  his  heart,  and  feel  that  there  are  no  such  regards 
— such  solicitudes  for  me,  a  withering  influence  chills  my 
soul.  Truly,  I  think,  detached  from  all  the  sympathies 
of  existence,  that,  like  some  abandoned  bark,  I  am  driven 
about  on  the  tempestuous  ocean  of  life.  Before  mo 
were  now  the  sad  mementoes  of  my  blighted  joys ;  and 
my  spirit  instinctively  panted  for  that  blessed  region 
into  which  sorrow  and  disappointment  do  not  enter, 
whore  I  might  rejoin  those  I  had  loved  on  earth. 

The  sun  was  fast  sinking  behind  the  western  hills, 
and  as  I  had  an  engagement  to  spend  the  night  with  my 
early  teacher,  mentioned  above,  who  lived  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity,  I  left  the  grave-yard  where  were  the 
memorials  of  my  blasted  hopes — again  “  to  mingle 
among  the  jostling  crowd,” — to  experience  clearer  evi¬ 
dence  the  depth  of  my  misfortune,  in  that  early  bereave¬ 
ment,  the  loss  of  my  sisters. 
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THE  LEPER. 

BY  LYDIA  JANE  PIERSON. 

“Oh,  Night!  thy  pinions  lie  so  heavily 
Upon  the  anxious  brow  that  seeks  in  vain 
The  soothing  unction  of  thy  sister  sleep. 

Thy  shadows  take  such  wild  and  fearful  forms, 

And  throng  the  excited  brain  with  phantasies 
That  agonize  the  spirit,  as  it  turns 
From  one  fantastic  shape  of  agony 
Only  to  meet  a  more  horriffic  shade, 

And  writhe  in  torture,  till  the  locks  that  lay 
In  beauty  o’er  the  brow,  hang  heavily  ^ 

With  the  cold  dew  that  agony  wrings  out 
Upon  the  throbbing  temple.  Then  the  breath 
Is  painfully  pent  up  within  the  lungs, 

And  the  swol’n  heart’s  slow  beats  are  audible, 

As  the  ear  strains  to  catch  the  first  dear  sound 
Of  an  approaching  footstep,  which  comes  not 
All  the  long  weary  night. 

“  Oh,  I  have  watch’d, 

And  listen’d,  till  my  heart,  and  ear,  and  brain 
Are  wrung  almost  to  madness. 

“  Thou  dear  lord 

Of  my  whole  soul  and  person,  who  dost  sway 
With  loves  all  potont  sceptre  every  wish 
And  hope  of  this  poor  heart.  Oh,  where  art  thou? 
Why  dost  thou  stay  so  very  long  away  ? 

Some  evil  surely  has  befallen  thee. 

I  have  observ’d  of  late  upon  thy  brow 
The  shadow  of  some  evil  destiny; 

Dimming  the  sunlight  of  thine  eyes  of  love, 

Which  dwelt  upon  me  with  such  long  strange  gaze 
Of  tenderness  and  sorrow.  Oh,  I  fear! 

I  know  not  what  or  wherefore.  But  thy  stay 
Is  unaccountable.  And  yet  perchance 
The  elders  of  our  people  who  accord 
To  thy  young  spirit  their  sage  fellowship, 

Detain  thee  in  the  temple  of  our  God. 

I  know  thou  dost  not  tarry  willingly, 

So  many  weary  days  beyond  the  hour 
Appointed  for  our  meeting.  Hush  poor  heart! 

Say  not  that  many  a  fond  confiding  wife 
Has  felt  the  spirit  crushing  agony 
Of  causeless  cold  desertion.  Oh,  my  God ! 

Whate’er  affliction  it  may  be  thy  will 
To  lay  upon  my  bruis’d  and  humble  heart. 

Spare  me  this  keenest  agony  of  all. 

“Hark!  ’tis  his  footstep.  Oh,  I  could  kneel  down 
And  beg  his  pardon  for  the  hasty  thought 
That  could  impeach  his  honor. 

“Jared!  Love!” 

“  Nay,  touch  me  not  Theresa.  Oh,  great  God 
’T  is  now  I  suffer  the  full  bitterness 
Of  my  most  dreadful  doom.  No  never  more 
Shall  I  embrace  thee  dearest!  Never  more 
Shall  thy  fond  heart  throb  bliss  into  my  veins 
Till  my  soul  reels,  delirious  with  delight. 

Thou  shalt  repose  within  my  arms  no  more,  ■ 

And  sleep  with  thy  bright  cheek  against  my  breast. 


Thy  pillow  will  be  lone,  and  wet  with  tears. 

And  thy  bed  widow’d  while  thy  husband  lives, 

And  loves,  and  longs  to  clasp  the  gentle  forms 
That  God  made  all  his  own. 

“  Look  here,  Theresa, 

If  thou  art  not  quite  petrified  to  stone. 

Oh,  may  the  strength  of  Israel’s  mighty  God 
Support  thee  through  this  trial.  Look  poor  loVe, 
Here  is  the  loathsome  plague  spot  on  mine  arm ; 
Death  has  affix’d  his  fearful  signet  here. 

I  am  a  Leper,  fearfully  unclean ; 

An  outcast  from  thy  bosom,  from  my  house, 

My  people,  from  the  temple  of  my  God, 

From  love  and  sympathy. 

V  The  holy  priest 
Hath  said  it.  Leprous,  and  incurable ; 

I  go  forth  full  of  anguish,  and  disease, 

To  suffer  through  long  years  of  living  death, 

While  my  infect’d  flesh  is  perishing 
From  off  a. hideous  living  skeleton, 

A  foul  abhorrent  thing  whose  slightest  touch' 

Is  rife  with  death,  whose  breath  is  pestilence, 

Whose  constant  cry  ‘  unclean !’  shall  warn  away 
Every  approaching  footstep.  Oh,  Lord  God 
What  is  my  sin,  that  thou  hast  laid  on  me 
This  most  revolting  of  all  punishments, 

This  direst  of  all  sorrows,  plagues,  and  deaths  ? 

“  Oh,  weep  not  thus  dear  love.  And  yet  thy  tears. 
The  bitter  agony  that  tortures  thus 
Thy  young  fond  bosom,  is  to  me  a  pledge 
Of  thy  deep  love  and  pity.  Fare  thee  well. 

And  do  not  waste  thy  life  for^rief  of  me. 

Think  of  me  as  I  am,  a  loathsome  thing 

Which  none  can  bear  to  look  on,  and  whose  touch 

Is  terrible  contagion.  Be  thou  blest 

With  health  and  friendship.  All  this  wealth  is  thine. 

I  leave  it  all  to  thee.  My  daily  bread 

And  a  coarse  robe  to  wrap  my  withering  form, 

Is  all  I  now  require.” 

“Jarejl!  Oh, God! 

I  cannot  hear  thee  speak  such  dreadful  words, 

I  will  not  let  thee  go.  My  heart!  My  heart! 

’T  is  breaking  with  fierce  anguish.  Must  it  be  ? 

Is  there  no  hope,  no  mercy  with  the  Lord 
That  we  must  part  so  soon  ?  We  who  have  lov’d 
So  long,  so  fervently.  We  who  have  borne 
Such  cruel  trials,  and  endur'd  so  much  ? 

Is  this  the  meed  of  our  tried  faithfulness. 

This  parting  worse  a  thous^J^tiraes  than  death  ?” 

“  Be  patient  love.  Do  not  arraign  the  Lord. 

I  still  believe  him  just,  and  merciful.. 

What  merit  could  our  love  have  in  his  eyes? 
Perchance  that  very  passion  is  a  sin 
For  which  he  will  chastise  us.  Oh,  I  feel 
That  I  have  lov’d  thee  to  idolatry, 

And  love  thee  madly  still. 

“  Nay,  come  not  near, 

I  do  command  thee !  Oh,  for  one  embrace ! 

Might  I  but  clasp  thee  to  my  heart  once  more, 

And  then  lie  down  and  die.  ,Dcath  were  most  bwcci 
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To  him  who  lives  a  moving  pestilence, 

Whose  foot-print  is  pollution  to  the  earth, 

From  whom  the  vilest  wretch  shrinks  back  aghast 
With  terror  and  abhorrence.  Now  farewell. 

No,  no!  I  cannot,  willnot  let  thee  go. 

I  will  go  with  thee ;  happier  far  to  share 
The  horrors  of  the  outcast  leper’s  fate 
Than  though  the  world  were  mine,  apart  from  thee. 
.  How  can  I  live  within  thy  noble  halls. 

And  lay  me  down  and  sleep  in  that  alcove. 

On  downy  pillow,  ’neath  embroider’d  silk, 

The  golden  fringe,  of  which  lies  heavily 
Upon  the  marble  pavement ;  while  I  know 
That  thou  art  outcast,  perishing,  perchance. 

.  On  the  bare  earth,  unsheller’d  and  ,alone, 

With  none  to  aid  or  soothe  thee.  I  will  go 
And  share  thy  sufferings.” 

44  It  may  not  be 

Thy  pangs  would  add  to  mine  an, hundred  fold. 
Could  I  endure  to  see  thy  fair  young  form 
Made  horrible  by  this  white  pestilence  ? 

No — let  me  have  amid  my  sufferings 
One  consolation  when  I  think  of  thee, 

And  deem  thee  crown’d  with  blessings. 

44  Dost  thou  faint? 

Mine  arm  may  not  sustain  thee ;  fair  young  flow’r 
How  beauteous  is  thy  drooping  loveliness. 

Now  while  thine  eyes  are  clos’d,  and  thy  rich  voice 
No  longer  chains  my  spirit,  I  will  go. 

Farewell!  Farewell  forever! 
********** 
Oh,  praise  the  Lord,  Theresa!  Praise  the  Lord, 
For  he  hath  heal’d  thy  Leper.  Oh,  the  bliss 
Of  this  embrace ;  this  sunrise  o’er  the  night 
Of  our  long  deep  despair.  The  blessedness 
Of  such  a  waking  from  the  hideous  dream 
Of  misery  such  as  ours.  Bless  thee  my  wife 
For  thy  fond  love,  and  holy  constancy 
To  the  poor  outcast.  Heaven  reward  thy  truth; 

I  have  not  words  to  thank  thee.” 

“  Speak  not  thus 

My  love,  my  rescued  treasure.  Thank  not  me 
To  God,  the  merciful,  belong  all  thanks.  * 

And  the  physician  whom  he  sent  to  thee. 

He  merits  at  our  hands  a  rich  reward. 

When  was  the  Leper  ever  cleans’d  till  now  ? 

Indeed  I  fear  this  bliss  is  all  a  dream, 

Or  thou  a  wretch  imposing  on  my  love, 

In  my  lost  husband’s  name.  Forgive  the  word, 

I  see  I  am  convinc'd.  But  w’here  is  he 

To  whom  we  owe  so  much.  What  can  we  give 

That  will  express  our  gratitude  for  all 

That  he  has  done  for  us.  What  shall  we  give  ?  ’ 

“  Our  hearts  Theresa.  We  will  give  our  hearts. 
The  man  that  heal’d  me  was  the  Nazarene 
Abhor’d  by  our  proud  rulers,  and  chief  priests, 
Whose  followers  are  expell’d  the  synagogues, 

And  hated  by  pur  nation.  Yet  I  know 
That  he  is  the  Messiah  that  should  come 
Of  David’s  royal  lineage,  and  reign 
A  glorious  king  forever. 
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“Tathe  wild 

In  which  I  sought  to  hide  my  wretchedness  ’ 
From  scorn,  or  heartless  pity,  came  the  fame 
Of  this  all  healing  Jesus;  and  I  felt 
That  he  had  power  to  save  me,  and  went  forth 
Trembling  with  hope  to  seek  him.  Oh,  my  wife  . 
Could’st  thou  but  look  upon  him.  Beautiful 
He  is  beyond  description.  Tall  and  fair, 

With  dark  brown  looks,  parted  from  his  clear  brow, 
Smooth  o’er  the  perfect  temples,  waving  thence 
In  curls  of  perfect  beauty ;  and  his  eye 
So  clear,  so  powerful,  and  so  full  of  love, 

So  rich  in  their  express ion% when  they  dwell 
In  kind  compassion  on  the  suffering  poor, 

Or  turn  with  pride  subduing  stern  reproof 
On  stubborn  sin,  and  haughty  arrogance. 

I  look’d  upon  him,  and  my  very  soul 

Seem’d  gushing  forth  to  meet  him,  as  he  came  v 

In  native  majesty,  serenely  great ; 

Amid  the  servile  multitudes  that  prest 
And  knelt  to  kiss  his  garment.  I  advanc’d, 

The  crowd  gave  way,  they  would  not  touch  a  form 
Of  pestilence  like  mine.  Low  at  his  feet 
I  knelt,  and  humbly  supplicated,  1  Lord 
If  thou  art  willing  thou  canst  make  me  clean.’ 

He  look’d  upon  me  with  such  pitying  love. 

And  reaching  forth  his  hand,  (oh,  what  a  hand 
And  arm  is  his)  he  touch’d  me  and  replied 
4 1  wilt  that  thou  be  clean.’  Oh,  how  that  touch 
And  voice  omnipotent,  thrill’d  through  my  soul. 
Rushing  in  swelling  rapture  to  my  heart, 

And  circling  through  my  veins,  while  all  my  flesh 
Was  chang’d  to  health  and  beauty.  Oh,  the  bliss ! 
The  thrilling,  life-renewing  extacy 
Of  that  extatic  moment,  when  my  soul 
And  mortal  body  were  renew’d  and  chang'd. 

By  the  pure  influence  of  Almighty  love. 

I  felt  at  once  that  our  Immanuel, 

God  shrined  in  manhood,  had  perform’d  my  cure. 
But  as  I  worship’d  him  he  bade  me  go 
Nor  speak  of  Him,  but  offer  to  the  priest 
The  accustom’d  gift.  In  this  I  will  obey, 

But  I  must  speak  of  him,  for  all  my  soul 
Is  flooded  with  his  love.  Earth  never  bore 
The  impress  of  a  foot  perfect  as  his, 

Who  walks  from  place  to  place,  a  homeless  one 
Dispensing  blessedness  in  qjl  his  ways. 

His  matchless  hands  impart  the  richest  gifts ; 

Health  to  the  sick,  youth’s  vigor  to  the  lame. 

Speech  to  the  dumb,  and  hearing  to  the  deaf, 

Sight  to  the  blind,  and  reason’s  priceless  light 
To  lunatics,  and  fierce  demoniacs. 

44  Oh,  could’st  thou  see  him  stand  serenely  calm 
Amid  the  rolling  billows  of  the  crowd 
That  press  around  him,  while  some  trembling  wretch 
Is  struggling  through  the  throng  to  reach  his  feet, 
Where  as  he  bends  mute  expectation,  holds 
Her  empire  o’er  the  attentive  living  flood, 

A  murmur  like  the  converse  of  the  waves 
Stirs  the  dense  concourse.  Then  a  mighty  shout 
Swells  up  to  heaven,  and  melts  in  echoes  down 

Upon  the  distant  hills.  The  afflicted  one 
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Is  hoal'd,  and  leaps  for  joy.  But  Jesus  stands 
With  pure  hands  clasp’d,  and  meek  eyes  raised  to  heaven 
With  deep  expression  of  sweet  gratitude 
And  holy  love,  oft  beaming  out  through  tears, 
u  He  looks  as  if  his  heart  had  room  for  all 
Who  need  his  pity ;  while  his  ardent  soul 
Mingles  in  sweet  communion  with  the  God 
Whose  power  he  surely  wields.  Nay,  start  not  love. 
He  certainly  does  wield  the  power  of  God, 

And  wield  h  like  a  God.  He  walks  the  earth 
As  if  he  needed  nought  of  all  her  wealth. 

And  heeded  not  her  honors.  Her  rewards ! 

Oh,  what  are  all  her  splendors,  gold  and  gems 
To  barter  for  his  gifts  to  me  alone  ? 

Or  what  were  they  to  him  who  holds  the  keys 
Of  heaven’s  rich  treasury,  and  dispenses  thence 
Blessings  beyond  all  price.  Requiring  nought, 

Not  even  the  tribute  of  a  grateful  heart. 

While  precepts,  such  as  man  ne’er  taught  to  man, 
Pure  as  the  dew,  and  searching  as  the  light, 

Flow  from  his  lips,  like  incense  from  the  rose 
That  lives  on  Sharon’s  mountains,  and  melts  down 
Into  the  inmost  spirit.  Like  our  God 
His  gifts  are  great  and  free,  and  all  his  words 
Are  full  of  god-like  strength  and  purity, 

With  god-like  power  he  triumphs  o’er  the  pains 
And  spirits  of  the  dark  abyss  of  death. 

He  is  the  power  and  majesty  of  God, 

Enshrined  in  the  most  pure  and  faultless  form 
That  nature  ever  shaped. 

“  He  will  not  die 
As  other  mortals  die,  for  he  has  power 

♦  O’er  death,  and  all  diseases.  At  his  word 
The  fiercest  demons  let  their  victims  go. 

And  shrinking  from  the  splendors  of  his  eye, 

Crouch  down  into  black  darkness.  He  controls 
Even  the  elements,  the  raging  sea 
Is  still  at  his  command,  and  the  free  winds 
Close  their  strong  pinions,  and  with  murmur’d  hymn 
Sink  into  sleep  upon  the  rocking  flood. 

Can  he  not  quell  the  wildest  wrath  of  man  ? 

Or  paralyze  his  limbs,  or  strike  him  down 
To  death  or  dark  perdition  ?  If  he  yields 
To  the  cold  sceptre  of  mortality 
He  must  resign  himself  a  sacrifice, 

A  free  will  offering  for  some  grand  intent  i 
To  make  atonement  at  the  bar  of  God 
For  some  tremendous  evil.  He  would  be 
A  spo»8ss  sacrifice,  and  might  atooe 
For  a  whole  world  of  sin. 

“  But  words  are  vain. 

His  power  has  heal’d  my  flesh,  and  fill’d  my  soul 
With  gratitude,  and  love,  and  holy  peace. 

Theresa  thou  shalt  see  his  perfect  face, 

And  listen  to  his  voice,  and  see  his  deeds ; 

And  kneel,  and  worship  our  Immanuel.” 

r 

“Evrr,”  a  little  word  indeed,  which  a  child  may 
pronounce,  but  which  the  mind  of  man  cannot  compre¬ 
hend. 


THE  PRISON  LOVERS. 

BT  HARRIET  BOWLES. 

I ir  the  neighborhood  of  Bourdeaux  there  still  stands 
an  old  venerable  chateau,  long  the  residence  of  the  noble 
family, of  Malortie.  In  the  height  of  the  first  French 
Revolution,  the  last  marquis  of  that  name  fell  on  the 
scaffold,  and,  a  few  days  after,  the  castle  was  broken 
into  by  an  armed  mob,  beaded  by  a  Commissary  of  the 
people. 

“What  seek  you?  what  want  you?”  said  an  aged 
servant,  who  had  accompanied  his  unhappy  master  even 
to  the  very  steps  of  the  scaffold. 

“  We  do  not  seek  for  any  one,”  answered  the  Com¬ 
missary,  “but  what  we  wish  for  is  the  ill-acquired 
wealth  of  an  aristocrat,  and  we  must  have  it,”  and 
with  these  words  the  mob  dispersed  in  search  of  plunder. 
They  searched  ,  im  the  chambers,  in  the  presses,  the  fur¬ 
niture,  the  ceilings,  the  floors ;  behind  the  richly  carved 
wood-work ;  even  upon  the  very  roof.  They  searched 
too  with  pikes,  with  hammers,  and  with  hatchets,  but 
could  not  discover  that  which  they  were  looking  for. 
The  inquisition,  or  it  ought  rather  to  be  called  the 
destruction,  of  the  house,  continued  for  six  hours.  The 
assailants  broke  the  windows,  they  tore  down  the 
painting,  they  dragged  away  the  curtains  and  the  car¬ 
pets,  and  they  knocked  the  heads  off  the  statues,  as  if 
they  were  so  many  aristocrats ;  and  they  tore  in  pieces 
the  pictures  of  saints,  as  if  they  were  the  contra-revolu¬ 
tionists  of  another  world.  But  then  they  found  no  gold, 
no  jewels — but  one.  It  was  while  they  were  destroying 
a  picture  of  the  Madonna,  that  a  gentle  sigh  was  heard, 
and  on  gazing  around  they  discovered,  in  a  small  oratory, 
a  young  girl  kneeling,  with  her  eyes  turned  toward 
heaven.  She  seemed  so  young,  so  beautiful,  and  there 
was  in  her  piety  a  tenderness  and  a  fervor,  that  she  gave 
you  the  idea  at  once,  of  innocence,  and  of  beatitude. 
Even  the  Commissary  of  the  people  was  so  much 
affected  by  the  spectacle  presented  to  him,  that  he  con¬ 
templated  it  in  silence,  and  it  was  manifest  in  his  manner 
that  his  mind  was  filled  with  the  mingled  feelings  of 
respect,  astonishment,  and  admiration.  Such  were  not 
the  feelings  of  his  companions ;  for  they  began  by  joking, 
laughing,  and  mocking,  and  then  a  few  of  the  most  au¬ 
dacious  presumed  to  approach  her.  Cabonis  instantly 
placed  himself  before  her,  and  he  let  fall  upon  the  kneel¬ 
ing  maiden  one  end  of  his  revolutionary  standard,  as  if 
he  would  place  her  life  and  honor  under  the  safeguard 
of  the  republic.  He  then,  addressing  his  furious  com¬ 
panions,  who  were  pressing  round  him  on  all  sides,  said 
in  a  loud  and  angry  voice — 

“Citizens!  the  first  who  touches  this  female — the 
first  that  insults  her — the  first  that  speaks  to  her,  dies 
by  my  hand.” 
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The  crowd  shrunk  back.  Cabonis  raised  up  the 
beautiful  Christian.  He  supplicated  her  to  be  seated. 
He  removed  from  his  head  the  red  bonnet;  and  he 
flung  to  a  distance  from  him  oh  the  floor  the  dreadful 
weapons  which  seemed  to  excite  the  fears  of  the  maiden. 
He  did  his  utmost  to  inspire  her  with  courage.  He  did 
60  by  his. words,  and  by  his  smiles;  and  he  at  length 
thus  spoke  to  her,  with  an  emotion  that  was  marked  by 
his  trembling  lips — 

“  Whoever  you  are,  do  not  feel  the  slightest  fear,  but 
deign  to  answer  me.,, 

“To  whom  shall  I  give  an  answer?  Is  it  to  an 
enemy  ?” 

“  No — but  to  a  citizen,  a  patriot,  and  an  honest  man.” 

“  Well,  then,  what  is  your  will?” 

“  I  wish  to  know  what  you  were  doing  there.” 

“ I  was  praying  to  God  for  you;  for  all.” 

“Fofus!” 

“  Yes,  for  the  murderers  of  my  father.” 

“  Then,  who  are  you  ?” 

“  I  am  the  daughter  of  an  aristocrat.  I  am  Lucille 
de  Malortie.” 

To  bear  such  a  name  was  at  that  period  a  most  awful 
crime;  and  it  imposed  upon  the  Commissary  of  the 
people  Jthe  performance  of  a  dreadful  duty ;  but  it  was 
one  that,  in  despite  of  the  promptings  of  his  heart,  he 
must  discharge.  The  crowd  collected  in  the  chateau 
yelled  forth  “ down  with  the  female  aristocrat;”  and 
Cabonis  was  compelled  to  Order  our  heroine,  and  who 
was  already  his  protegie,.  to  rise  in  haste,  and  take  her 
place  even  in  the  midst  of  her  enemies ;  to  obey  what 
was  called  “  the  law,”  and  to  follow  him. 

“ Farewell!  we  shall  meet  in  another  and  a  better 
world,”  said  Mademoiselle  de  Malortie,  as  her  hand  was 
kissed  by  her  old  and  faithful  servant 

“  Angel  of  Heaven !”  stammered  forth  the  old  man, 
as  he  knelt  at  the  feet  of  Cabonis ;  “  where  is  she  going  ? 
Where  are  you  bringing  her?”  . 

“  To  death !”  exclaimed  a  voice  in  the  crowd. 

“  To  martyrdom,”  remarked  the  maiden. 

“  To  liberty,”  murmured  the  Commissary  of  the 
people. 

In  a  few  hours  afterward,  Mademoiselle  de  Malortie 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of  Ha ;  and  on  the  evening 
of  that  day,  the  jailor  of  the  prison  was  dismissed,  no 
one  could  tell  why  or  wherefore.  The  jailor  was  an  old 
man,  and  he  was  replaced  by  a  man 'who  was  young, 
and  whose  very  name  was  a  terror  to  the  aristocrat — in 
short,  by  an  inexorable  patriot  whose  courage,  resolution, 
and  popular  influence  were  unquestionable.  This  new 
jailor  wore  the  scarf  of  a  Commissary  of  the  people,  and 
he  was  called  John  Francis  Cabonis. 

A  very  great  surprise  awaited  Louise  de  Malortie  the 
next  morning ;  for,  in  the  place  of  the  old  and  sulky 
jailor,  that  the  day  before  visited  her,  she  saw  her  cell 


door  opened  by  the  man  of  the  people,  who  had  the 
goodness  to  smile  upon,  to  encourage,  and  defend  her, 
in  the  great  hall  of  her  father's  chateau.  Cabonis  hum¬ 
bly  and  respectfully  took  her  hand  and  led  her  quickly 
through  all  the  detours  of  a  dull  and  frightful  labyrinth^ 
where  nought  could  bo  heard  but  the  dolorous  echo  of 
groans,  of*  sighs,  arid  of  wailing.  ‘  They  thus  proceeded 
for  a  considerable  time.  At  length  the  mysterious  guide 
came  to  a  door  that  was  low,  thick,  and  plated  over  with 
iron ;  he  pushed  with  his  foot,  and  the  fair  prisoner  found 
herself  in  a  room,  the  veiy  aspect  of  which  elicited  from 
her  a  cry  of  gratitude,  surprise,  and  joy.  It  was  a  cham¬ 
ber  in  which  there  was  pure  air ;  there  was  light,  there 
were  flowers.  An  odoriferous  breeze  filled  the  air ;  and 
the  sunbeams  came  in  a  long  spiral  of  luminous  atoms ; 
while  wall-flowero  pushed  their  way  through  the  gra¬ 
tings  of  the  window.  Lucille  ascended  a  few  steps  that 
led  to  the  window — she  plucked  a  flower  and  presented 
it  to  her  jailor,  and  as  she  did  so,  she  said  with  a  sad 
smile — 

“  I  am — I  am  surely  indebted  to  you  alone  for  the 
kindness  of  providing  me  with  this  charming  room — 
my  last  pleasant  abode  in  this  world.  A  day  more — 
perhaps  not  an  hour — and  I  shall  have  ceased  to  exist. 
Accept  then,  Sir,  this  flower ;  it  is  all  that  I  now  possess 
— and  keep  it  as  a  remembrance  of  your  unhappy  pri¬ 
soner.” 

“  I  6wear  to  you  that  it  shall  always  be  kept  by  me,” 
cried  the  intractable  republican ;  “but,”  he  added,  in  a 
low  voice,  “  have  you  any  thing  to  ask  of  me,  any  thing 
to  inquire  from  me  ?” 

“  Yes — but  first  I  have  a  question  to  ask  of  you.  Do 
you  think  I  .have  long  to  live.” 

“  I  hope  so.” 

“  Then  I  ask  you  to  procure  for  me  a  prayer-book, 
some  of  my  dresses  from  the  chateau,  and  some  books.” 

“  I  will  go  to  the  village  myself  to-night,  and  you  shall 
be  in  possession  of  those  things  in  the  morning.” 

“  That  is  not  all ;  but,  indeed,  I  am  ashamed  thus  to 
intrude  upon  your  kindness — I  would  also  wish  for  pen, 
ink  and  paper.” 

“You  shall  have  them — although  by  doing  these' 
things  I  jeopardize  my  reputation,  my  honor,  and  per¬ 
haps  my  life — but  what  matter.  Speak,  order,  com¬ 
mand — say  to  your  humble  servant,  ‘  stand  up,’  and  I 
rise — ‘kneel  down,*  and  I  shall  bend  before  you — ‘obey,’ 
and  I  do  your  bidding ;  ‘  die,’  if  it  be  necessary,  and  I 
will  die — Farewell!” 

The  jailor  went*  or  rather  rushed  out  of  the  chamber. 
He  closed  the  door  with  violence  behind  him,  and  for  an 
entire  week  was  absent.  A  turnkey,  in  whom  he  could 
confide,  executed  the  commands  of  the  lady,  and  came 
each  day  to  receive  her  orders,  the  slightest  one  of  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  his  master,  was  equivalent  to  the  irrevo¬ 
cable  commandment  of  a  law. 
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On©  morning,  and  at  an  earlier  hour  than  the  turnkey 
usually  visited/  her,  the  noise  of  the  bolts  being  with¬ 
drawn,  was  heard  outside  of  her  door.  It  was  opened 
gently,  and  the  captive  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise,  perhaps 
it  was  of  pleasure,  on  seeing  poor  Cabonis,  who  ap¬ 
proached  her  with  downcast  eyes  and  like  the  most 
timid  of  visitors. 

“Be  not  afraid,  lady — there  is  no  danger — it  is  only 
I,”  he  stammered  forth. 

“  Come  here,”  said  the  young  lady,  smiling ;  “  come 
here,  until  I  scold  you,  and  thank  you.  You  here,  my 
guardian  angel,  who  soothe  my  sorrow  and  lessen  my 
pains;  but  why  do  you  make  yourself  as  invisible  as  if 
you  were  an  angel  1  Speak ! — see !  you  have  promised 
to  obey  me,  and  I  order  you  to  answer  me.” 

“  Lady,”  replied  the  jailor,  blushing  with  delight  at 
the  gracious  familiarity*  of  his  prisoner,  “  I  have  to  tell 
you  the  motive  of  my  visit  to-day.  I  have  promised,  it 
is  true,  to  obey  you,  even  though  in  doing  so  I  exceed 
my  duty,  or  in  what  is  not  right.  Well,  then,  I  do  for 
you  as  well  as  I  can.” 

“I  know  it— I  feel  it.” 

“  Fancy  then  that  I  have  taken,  at  first  sight,  without 
my  being  conscious  of,  without  my  wishing,  with  a  very 
strong  feeling,  with  a  friendship  that  is  boundless,  with 
an  affection  that  is  overwhelming,  with  an  attachment 
that  is  irresistible,  for  one — ” 

“  For  me,  perhaps  V* 

“  Alas !  yes.  My  thoughts  are  so  occupied  by  you 
that  I  can  think  of  nothing  else.  I  speak  so  constantly 
of  your  beauties  and  your  virtues,  that  I  can  hardly  talk 
of  any  thing  else.  You  are  the  only  subject  of  my  dis¬ 
course  with  the  prisoners ;  and  thanks  to  my  words,  to 
ray  praises,  to  my  admiration,  every  one  in  the  prison 
fancies  that  he  knows  you,  though  he  has  never  seen 
you.  Every  body  here  loves  you,  respects  you,  admires 
you.  A  few  days,  and  it  was  I  who  took  a  pleasure  in 
speaking  of  you  to  every  one,  and  now  every  one  seems 
pleased  in  speaking  to  me  of  you.  But  a  few  moments 
ago  I  was  chatting  about  you  to  a  young  prisoner,  who 
is  very  accomplished,  very  amiable,  and  extremely  hand¬ 
some.  He  is  a  de  Castera.  Do  you  know  him  1” 

t‘No.” 

«  M.  de  Castera  has  not  the  honor  of  knowing  you, 
and  yet  he  has  made  the  finest  speeches  I  ever  heard 
about  you.  It  was  only  this  morning  I  found  him 
writing  verses  respecting  you  with  a  piece  of  charoeal 
on  the' white  wall  of  his  chamber;  and  seeing  this,  I 
said  to  him,  with  the  hope  of  pleasing  you,  ‘  Citizen, 
you  ought  to  write  some  poetry  for  the  amusement  of 
your  pretty  neighbor.*  But  then,  as  M.  de  Castera 
had  neither  pen,  ink,  nor  paper,  I  gave  him  my  pencil 
and  tablet,  and  he  has  written  such  splendid  poetical 
compliments,  that,  though  I  have  not  read  them  my¬ 
self,  I  have  brought  them  to  you,  lady,  in  the  hope  that 


they  might  attract  your  attention,  and  perhaps  amufee 
you.”  * 

The  impromptu  of  M.  de  Castera  was  nothing  better 
than  a  simple  and  peurile  piece  of  bandinage,  entitled 
“  Freedom  in  Prison.”  The  rhymes  were  read  once  or 
twice  by.  the  lady,  and  then  given  to  the  jailor,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  restored  to  the  imprisoned  poet ;  hut 
the  jailor  said  to  her  with  great  naivete — 

“  Would  it  not  be  much  better  than  sending  him  back 
what  he  has  addressed  to  you,  to  give  him  an  answer  in 
verse  or  in  prose.  Do  not  smile  at  my  folly ;  but  *in 
prison  even  the  most  trifling  amusement  has  great 
charms  fbr  a  captive ;  and  I  am  very  anxious  that  you 
should  have  some  amusement.** 

Doubtless  it  seemed  to  Mademoiselle  do  Malortie  that 
the  singular  project  of  Cabonis  was  not  altogether  on- 
reasonable,  in  such  a  position,  and  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  she  was  placed.  The  oddity  of  such  an 
adventure,  the  strangeness  of  this  epistolary  intimacy 
between  two  invisible  beings,  who  were  thus  about  to 
speak  to  each  other  from  afar,  to  know,  to  appreciate, 
and  to  comprehend  each  other,  in  despite  of  turnkeys, 
bolts,  and  bars,  had  in  it  something  attractive  for  the 
curiosity,  the  mind,  and  the  heart  of  a  very  young  girl. 
She,  therefore,  \yith  a  bewitching  grace,  consented  to 
lend  herself  to  the  romantic  idea  of  the  gentleman  and 
the  jailor.  She  answered  the  poet,  and  the  next  day  a 
new  demand  on  the  part  of  M.  de  Castera  compelled  her 
to  give  him  a  new  reply.  The  day  following  that  again, 
and  every  succeeding  day  for  an  entire  month,  the  letter¬ 
box  of  Cabonis  received  with  a  miraculous  punctuality, 
the  intimate  and  confidential  correspondence  of  the  two 
new  friends.  The  verses  of  M.  de  Castera  were  of  life, 
of  gallantry,  of  frivolity,  of  tenderness,  and  of  passion. 
The  prose  of  the  lady  showed  that  she  was  at  all  times 
adorable,  and  if  it  sometimes  proved  that  she  was  timid, 
embarrassed,  trembling,  it  was,  perhaps,  the  folly  of  the 
abode  in  which  she  found  herself,  had  infected  the  pen 
of  the  young  lady.  The  imagination  and  the  heart 
sometimes  make  sad  work  with  sense  and  reason. 
What,  then,  is  to  be  said  of  this  sweet  adventure,  this 
romance  of  letters,  this  courtship,  which  was  not  af¬ 
frighted  by  a  prison,  nor  jailors,  nor  judges,  nor  the 
scaffold  ?  It  was  one  of  the  million  of  strange  things 
that  occurred  during  the  French  revolution.  But  the 
story  mast  be  proceeded  with — the  hearts  of  the  corres¬ 
pondents  began  to  be  effected  by  their  letters.  Without 
ever  seeing  each  other  they  were  deeply  in  love. 

M.  de  Castera  at  last  expressed  an  ardent  wish  to  see 
the  lady  that  he  was  always  writing  to.  He  wished  for 
a  single  glance,  to  heave  a  single  sigh,  to  speak  one 
word.  Mademoiselle  de  Malortie  was  always  alone, 
always  sad,. always  weary  of  her  solitude,  and  she 
had  not  the  courage  to  say  “  nay”  to  the  desire  expres¬ 
sed  by  her  enamored  correspondent.  Cabonis  was 
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asked  to  grant  the  interview,  and  the  single-minded  man 
did  not  foresee  any  other  consequence  from  the  inter¬ 
view;  than  that  it  would  be  the  means  of  soothing  the 
sadness  and  solitude  of  the  lady ;  and  consequently,  one 
night,  thanks  to  the  blind  devotion  of  the  lover,  there 
met  in  the  small  cell  wfe  have  already  described,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  remarkable  for  his  beauty  and  an  exquisitely 
lovely  young  maiden. 

Truth  must  be  told.  From  the  very  first  interview 
the  presence  of  the  honest  jailor  spoiled  the  conversation. 
Gallantry,  before  him,  talked  politics ;  inclination  spoke 
of  flying  from  France;  and  the  eyes  alone. told  of — love. 

Prisoners  have  a  great  deal  of  patience ;  and  therefore 
M.  de  C astern,  encouraged  by  the  weakness  of  Cabonis, 
determined  to  see  and  speak  to  Mademoiselle  de  Malortie 
without  witnesses,  without  annoyances,  without  a  jailor. 
The  genius  of  a  prison  is  a  wonderful  magician,  and 
when  he  falls  in  love  he  is  an  unconquerable  power. 
Thus  it  was  with  M.  de  Castera,  who  was  one  evening 
able  to  obtain  admission  to  the  ceil  of  the  lady.  It  was 
not  more  than  an  hour  afterward  that  M.de  Castera' had 
ceased  to  address  her  as  Mademoiselle  de  Malortie ;  but 
called  Tier  “Lucille” — “his  own  Lucille.”  She  had 
answered  to  that  name;  she  had  smiled  on  him;  she 
sighed,  and  then  leaning  her  head  upon  her  hand,  she, 
from  excess  of  happiness,  wept.  She  was  weeping, 
when  the  bolts  of  the  door  were  shaken,  the  wicket 
opened  with  a  crash,  and  the  jailor  appeared  upon  the 
threshold,  actually  motionless  from  rage;  and  then, 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  gentleman,  he  said,  in  a  tone 
of  voice  that  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  those  who 
heard  him — 

“  Aristocrat,  you  are  a  villain !  Answer,  and  answer 
quickly,  what  brings  you  here  V’ 

“  You  see,  my  dear  Sir,  how  I  am  employed,”  replied 
M.  de  Castera,  “  I  have  come  to  express  my  love  for  one 
who  loves  me  in  return.  Monsieur  Cabonis,  I  present 
to  you  Madame,  the  Marchioness  de  Castera.” 

“Aye,  aye;  but  when  do  the  nuptials  take  place, 
Monsieur  le  Marquis  1” 

“To-morrow,  provided  that  Heaven  sends  us  a  priest, 
or  liberty.” 

“To-morrow !  To-morrow  there  is  for  you  and  for  her 
— the  guillotine !” 

At  that  terrible  word  Mademoiselle  de  Malortie  trem¬ 
bled  with  fear.  She  approached  Cabonis ;  she  took  his 
hand  and  clasped  it  in  both  of  hers.  She  besought  of 
him  to  listen  to  her,  and  she  spoke  thus 

“I  remember  to -have  found  in  you  a  protector  and  a 
true  friend,  and  therefore  will  I  confide  in  you.” 

The  jailor  bent  down  his  head  in  grief. 

“  Monsieur  Cabonis,”  the  young  girl  continued,  “  if 
you  still  love  me  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you.  Pardon 
me.” 

The  jailor  looked  on  her,  but  evidently  not  in  anger. 


“My“friend,”  she  proceeded  to  say,  “I  am  going: to 
make  my  confession  to  you.  L  shall  do  so  in  a  very  few 
words,  and  it  will  be  as  one  heart  speaking  to  another. 
You,  too,  shall  be  my  judge.” 

The  jailor  began  to  smile. 

“  I  owe  to  the  generous,  kindly  care  that  you  have  had 
of  me,  and  your  desire  to  amuse  me  in  my  solitude,  the 
fiifct  and  .  the  last  poetical  billet  that  I  had  from  de  Castera. 
Is  not  that  true,  Cabonis  V* 

“Yes.” 

“  I  owe  to  your  devotion  to  your  poor  prisoner,  the 
honor  of  having  received,  in  the  solitude  of  my  prison, 
M.  de  Castera ;  whom  you  yourself  have  brought  here,  not 
once,  but  twenty,  aye,  a  hundred,  times.  Is  not  that 
true?” 

“Yes,  and  it  was  wrong  in  me  to  do  so.” 

“Alas,  my  dear,  kind,  good,  honestrhearted  friend, 
you  alone  are  the  guilty  one  among  us.  I  received 
your  pupil  eagerly,  and  I  saw  him  a  second  time  with 
pleasure.  You  it  is  who  have  shown  him  the  way  to 
my  cell,  and  he  has  presumed  to  come  and  visit  me 
without  you.  You  have  chaunted  my  praises  so  loudly, 
that  you  put  it  into  M.  de  Caste  ra’s  head  to  fall  in  love 
with  me;  and  you  suggested  to  my  mind  that — I  do  not 
well  know  how  to  express  it — not  to  hate  him ;  and  now, 
but  an  instant — a  minute — since,  this  nobleman  has  come 
to  offer  me  his  hand,  and  I  have  accepted  it.  He  has 
offered  to  share  the  future  with  me,  and  I  am  ready  to 
share  It.  He  has  promised  me  happiness*  and  I  hope 
for  it.  This  is  our  entire  crime,  and  for  this  you  would 
invoke,  as  a  fitting  punishment — the  guillotine!  Well, 
be  it  so.” 

“  The  executioner  will  never  be  here  in  time  for  you, 
lady,”  answered  the  now  relenting  jailor.  “  The  exe¬ 
cutioner  will  perhaps  be  here  to-morrow ;  but  you  shall- 
eucape  this  very  night.” 

“This  night!” 

“Yes!  and  follow  me.  Quick,  quick!  Here  is  a 
disguise  for  your  person,  money  for  your  pocket,  and  a 
passport  to  the  frontier.  I  have  hastened  to  you  to  save 
you  this  night,  and  I  do  save  you.  But,  lady,  do  you 
in  turn  pardon  me,  when  you  see  me  thus  trembling, 
thus  weeping  before  you,  like  a  child — like  a  fool,  as  I 
am.  It  seems  1 6  me  that  I  look  upon  you,  that  I  speak 
to  you,  and  that  I  admire  you — for  the  last  time.  Adieu, 
then ;  and  when  you  have  nothing  better  to  do,  think  on 
the  jailor  of  the  fortress  of  HS.” 

The  next  day  M.  de  Castera  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Malortie  had  travelled  a  considerable  distance  from  their 
prison.  Three  days  afterward  they  had  crossed  the 
Spanish  frontier,  and  Cabonis  was  ready  to  die  of  joy, 
upon  hearing  the  happy  tidings -of  their  safe  arrival  in 
another  country. 

The  escape  of  the  prisoners  continued,  however,  un¬ 
known  to  every  one.  Both  morning  and  evening  the 
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jailor,  as  usual,  ascended  to  the  chambers  that  had  been 
occupied  by  the  nobleman  and  the  young  lady.  He 
delighted  in  touching,  in  kissing  the  hooks  that  had  been 
read,  the  paper  that  had  been  written  upon,  by  his  loyely 
prisoner.  He  gathered  the  flowers  that  she  had  left  be¬ 
hind  her ;  he  delighted  to  listen  to  the  song  of  the  birds 
that  she  had  listened  to ;  he  looked  at  the  horizon  that 
she  had  gazed  upon  so  often,  the  stars  that  she  had  ad¬ 
mired,  and  the  beauteous  clouds  that  she  had  seen  cros¬ 
sing  the  heavens. 

Gabonis  went  eveTy  day  thus  to  think  over  and  to 
weep  about  the  past,  and  to  lose  his  senses  in  extatic 
visions.  One  evening,  after  one  of  those  strange  visits 
that  he  loved  to  make  to  the  absent  fair  one,  the  jailor 
abandoned  the  prison,  and  presented  himself  at.  the  bar 
of  the  death-dealing  tribunal.  There,  having  recounted 
to  his  judges  the  innocent  history  of  his  love,  he  de¬ 
manded  for  himself  the  punishment  that  was  awarded 
to  one  convicted  of  having  favored  the  escape  of  two 
prisoners  of  state ;  of  two  suspected  persons ;  of  two 
aristocrats. 

Cabonis  was  arrested,  convicted,  and  condemned!- 
Having  been  brought  to  the  fortress  of  Hfl,  to  awak 
there  the  passage  of  the  charretie ,  the  jailor  of  the 
evening  before  obtained  permission  to  pay  another  visit 
to  the  chamber  of  Mademoiselle  de  Malortie.  He  visited 
it,  and  there  he  kissed,  for  the  last  time,  the  withered 
wall  flowers  that  she  had  given  him.  He  then  marched 
boldly,  gaily,  to  the  scaffold,  where  his  last  words  were, 
“  Long  live  the  Republic !” 


SOMETHING  NATURAL. 

When  first  I  saw  thy  soul-deep  eyes, 

My  heart  yearned  to  thee  instantly, 

Strange  longing  in  my  soul  did  rise; 

I  cannot  tell  the  reason  why, 

But  I  must  fltye  thee  till  I  die. 

The  sight  of  thee  hath  well  nigh  grown 
As  needful  to  me  as  the  light  ; 

I  am  unrestft;!  when  alone, 

And  my  heart  doth  not  beat  aright 
Except  it  dwell  within  thy  sight. 

And  yet,-— and  yet, —Oh  selfish  love! 

I  am  not  happy  even  with  thee ; 

I  see  thee  in  thy  brightness  move, 

And  cannot  well-contented  be, 

Save  thou  should’st  shine  alone  for  me. 

-  We  should  love  beauty  even  as  flowers, — 
For  all,  *tis  said,  they  bud  and  blow, 

They  are  the  world’s  as  well  as  ours, — 

But  thou, — alas !  God  made  thee  grow 
So  fair,  I  cannot  love  thee  so ! 

J.  R.  Lowem,. 


LOVE  IN  A  STAGE-COACH. 

BT  A  BACHELOR. 

How  it  poured !  Rattle — rattle — rattle  against  the 
casement :  splash — splash — splash  on  the  ground  under¬ 
neath  all  night,  an£  now,  when  I  awoke,  here  it  was 
raining  away  harder  than  ever,  as  if  a  second  deluge 
was  at  hand.  Confound  that  breakfast  bell !  I  do  wish 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  breakfast  on  a  rainy  morn¬ 
ing,  for  then  one  might  lie  abed  all  day,  or  until  the 
storm  cleared  off.  Philosophers  tell  us  that  rain  is 
necessary  for  the  economy  of  nature — it  may  be  true, 
though  I  never  trouble  myself  about  such  things — but 
if  so,  men  ought  to  be  made  like  dormice  to  sleep  on  in 
a.  semi-animated  state,  until  the  rain  sees  fit  to  cease. 
Nature  never  intended  us  to  be  out  in  a  shower,  or  we 
would  have  been  bom  with  patent  oil-cloth  .or  india 
rubber  skihs. 

Down  it  poured !  What  on  earth  was  I  to  do?  The 
day  before  had  been  the  brightest  one  of  the  bright  month 
of  May,  and,  as  I  had  a  passion  for  walking  in  the  coun¬ 
try — more  fool  for  it ! — I  had  trudged  away  off  here, 
eight  miles  and  more  from  town,  to  see  a  country  wed¬ 
ding,  “after  the  good  order  used  among  Friends.”  I 
must  say  that  the  thing  was  very  handsomely  done,  and 
that  I  was  much  edified  thereat — so  much  so,  that,  one 
of  these  days,  I  shall  perhaps  tell  how  the  parties  de¬ 
ported  themselves,  how  many  new  hats  there  were  in 
the  wedding  companies,  who  drove  the  finest  horses, 
and  all  the  other  matters  of  gossip  so  interesting  to 
yonng  misses,  and  old  bachelors  like  myself.  The  day 
passed  off,  with  a  bright  blue  sky,  until  toward  dusk, 
when  a  thunder-shower  came  up,  that  lasted  until  bed 
time;  but  I  retired,  fully  resolved  that  the  morning 
would  see  a  clear  sky  overhead.  But  morning  had 
come ;  and  here  it  was,  pouring,  pouring  down,  in  one 
dark,  splashy,  continuous  stream,  for  all  the  world  like  an 
old  maid’s  objurgations  when  her  tongue  gets  wagging  ! 

Down  I  hurried  to  the  breakfast  table.  I  had  just 
buttered  my  bread  and  was  swallowing  the  first  mouth¬ 
ful  of  coffee,  when  the  horn  of  the  coach  to  town  was 
heard,  and  looking  out  the  window  I  saw  the  vehicle, 
with  its  four  smoking  horses,  dashing  down  the  turn¬ 
pike.  It  was  my  only  chance  to  reach  the  city  that 
day.  I  bolted  my  bread,  gulped  down  the  coffee  till 
my  throat  was  scalded,  jammed  my  hat  on  my  head, 
and  made  a  dive  through  the  door.  The  driver  did  not 
see  me,  but  cracked  his  whip  with  a  flourish  and  went 
on.  I  shouted.  Still  the  bid  villain  would  not  notice 
me,  but  with  another  flourish  of  his  whip,  set  his  four 
in  hand  into  a  brisker  trot,  and  rattled  down  the  hill. 
Desperate  with  the  fear  of  being  left  I  pitched  after  him, 
spattering  the  mud  around  at  every  step,  and  shouting 
at  the  top  of  my  lungs ;  but  I  might  have  ran  on  and 
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shouted  till  doomsday,  had  not  a  passenger  seen  me 
and  stopped  the  deaf  old  sinner.  Out  of  breath,  wet  to 
the  skin,  covered  with  mud  from  head  to  foot,  and  not 
in  the  best  humor  from  the  loss  of  my  breakfast,  I 
mounted  into  the  coach ;  but  the  instant  I  placed  my 
foot  inside  -the .  vehicle  all  my  sulkiness  vanished,  for 
thero  sat — the  only  passenger  beside  myself — one  of  the 
loveliest  angels  that  ever  blessed  an  old  ricketty  coach, 
or  warmed  the  soul  of  a  sour,  breakfastless  bachelor 
with  her  presence. 

Did  you  ever  fall  in  love?  Of  course.  And  the 
lady  was  the  loveliest  of  her  sex  1  To  be  sure.  Then 
this  stage-coach  beauty  was  twice  as  handsome  as  your 
sweetheart ;  and  if,  after  this,  you  don’t  think  my  fellow 
passenger  a  cherub,  then  I  give  up  all  hope  of  making 
you  appreciate  her.  Such  eyes,  such  teeth,  and  then 
such  lips ! — egad,  it  almost  makes  me  crazy  to  think  of 
them.  I  put  myself  down  for  the  luckiest  dog  in  the 
world.  She  was  dressed  in  a  plain  straw  cottage  bonnet 
with  a  green  veil — “just  such  a  costume,”  said  I,  “  as  a 
real  lady  wears  when  travelling” — and  then  she  gave 
me  such  a  sweet  but  half  roguish  smile  as  I  tumbled 
into  the  coaoh  in  the  plight  I  haVe  described,  that  I 
knew  her  at  once  to  be  a  paragon  in  the  way  of  educar 
tion, -taste,  fortune,  and  all  that;  and  I  resolved — what 
knowing  one  wouldn ’t  ? — to  make  the  agreeable  offhand, 
for  there  V  nothing  like  meeting  an  heiress  in  a  stage¬ 
coach,  where  she  thinks  she’s  unknown,  and  dreams 
that  every  attention  paid  to  her  springs  from  pure  love 
— ahem ! — on  your  part. 

I  was  in  clover.  What  cared  I  for  the  rain.  Splash 
— splash — splash,  aye !  rain  away  there  like  -blazes — 
who  cares?  One  doesn’t  get  tUe-a-tete  with  a  pretty 
girl  every  day  of  tho  week — so  I  determined  to  make 
the  most  of  it. 

“  The  storm  without  might  rair  and  rustle 

Tom  didna  mind  the  storm  a  whistle.” 

And,  faith,  what  with  a  few  sly  compliments,  and  my 
extraordinary  good  looks,  I  soon  got  as  cozy  with  my 
unknown  beauty,  and  she  with  me,  as  if  we  had  been 
acquainted  since  the  days  of  Noah.  We  talked  of  the 
wedding,  for  she  too  had  been  there—  of  the  scenery — 
of  the  rain — and  of  whatever  came  uppermost;  and 
there  was  such  a  charming  frankness  in  all  she  said  that 
I  really  thought  her  the  most  winning  little  witch  I  had 
ever  seen,  and  I  verily  believe  if  the  floor  had  been 
softer  or  I  had  known  the  accurate  number  of  houses  to 
which  I  would  be  tenant  in  curtesy,  I.  should  have 
gone  down  on  my  knees  to  her  at  once..  I  hate  shew¬ 
ing  one’s  learning  off  in  public,  so  I  avoided  any  thing 
like  literature,  though  I  saw  by  the  intelligent  eyes  of 
my  charmer  that  she  had  a  soul  alive  to  all  the  finer 
sensibilities  of  nature.  At  length  we  got  on  the  subject 
of  house-keeping.  Now,  if  there’s  any  thing  I  hate  it’s 


a  woman  .that  can’t  keep  house,  and  I  trembled  at  every 
word  lest  my  angel  should  confess  her  ignorance  of 
these  matters.  Shade  of  Apicus !  how  my  heart  leaped 
when  she  told  me  that  hardly  a  day  passed  in  which 
she  didn’t  make  bread,  or  pies,  or  sponge-cake,  or 
some  other  of  those  shim-shaws  that  delight  the  heart 
of  man ;  and  when,  in  expatiating  on  such  delicacies, 
she  rose  to  a  pitch  of  eloquence  that  I  never  heard  sur¬ 
passed,  I  couldn’t  resist  my  feelings,  but  snatched  her 
hand  to  my  lips  and  kissed  it.  Yes !  I  fejt  that  she  was 
destined  to  be  mine ;  for  if  there ’s  any  thing  a  wife  ought 
to  know  it’s  this.  I  come  of  a  race  of  eaters.  My  grand¬ 
father,  has  lunched  on  half  a  dozen  rabbits,  and  died 
at  last  of  a  surfeit  produced  by  eating  two  young  pigs. 
My  father  can  break  his  fast  on  a  brace  of  capons,  or 
devour  a  pair  of  turkeys  without  having  to  pick  his 
teeth ;  and  the  way  a  brother  of  mine  can  tuck  in  the 
hundreds  of  pickled  oysters  and  dishes  of  chicken  salad, 
does  credit  to  the  family.  My  own  exploits  in  this  line 
modesty  forbids  me  to  mention.  No  wohder  I  loved 
this  rosy  little  beauty  who  could  get  up  such  a  choice 
fry,  and  bake  such  delicious  cakes.  Ah!  what  a  life 
*>f  domestic  happiness  rose  before  my  vision,  when  1 
pictured  myself  returning  home  from  court  at  night,  to 
meet  a  beefsteak  ready  boiled,  or  a  bowl  of  the  richest 
turtle  soup,  served  up  by  the  fair  hand  of  the  angel  at 
my  side.  I  resolved,  if  there  was  virtue  in  a  pair  of 
whiskers,  in  an  eloquent  tongue,  or  in  my  new  blue 
coat,  to  win  this  seraph  of  pie-bakers. 

There ’s  no  place  like  a  stage-coach  for  making  love. 
It  comps  natural !  You  do  it,  egad,  in  a  sort  of  easy, 
dont-care-for-any-thing  style,  that  you  can’t,  for  the  life 
of  you,  assume  in  any  other  place.  What  betwixt 
sitting  on  the  same  seat  to  talk  more  conveniently,  and 
putting  your  arm  around  her  waist  to  keep  her  from 
jolting  of£  you  soon  get  to  be  wonderfully  cozy,  and — 
ten  to  one — if  you  don’t  catch  yourself  squeezing  her 
hand,  or  varying  the  entertainments  in  some  6ther  way, 
before  you  ’re  aware  of  it.  For  my  part,  as  I  have  said, 
I  was  ready  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  I  already 
fancied  myself  lightening  the  dear  creature  beside  me  of 
the  troublesome  duty  of  collecting  the  rents  of  her 
various  fine  houses.  I  was  charmed  to  think  of  the 
progress  I  had  made  in  her  affections.  What  a  deli¬ 
cately  rosy  cheek  it  was  that  I  just  then  slyly  kissed, 
she  blushing  the  deeper  at  my  warmth  !  And  then  her 
saucy,  pouting  lips ;  and  her  figure,  just  the  very  size 
for  a  man  who  hated  your  thin,  weasel-shaped  young 
misses  as  he  hated  epidemics.  Afy !  what  a  wife  she 
would  make !  How  I  thanked  my  stars  that  I  had 
hitherto  set  my  face  like  a  flint  against  every  temptation 
to  marry — for  now  my  firmness  was  to  be  rewarded  by 
this  beauty  and  heiress  dropping  into  my  mouth.  And 
then  I  preached  to  myself  a  mental  homily  on  the  short¬ 
sightedness  of  man,  as  I  ventured  to  steal  another  kiss 
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THE  LADY’S 


from  the  conscious  and  blushing  little  angel  at  my  side. 

I  was  just  about  to  pop  the  question  itself,  when  the 
coach  stopped,  and  the  driver  descended  and  opened  the 
door.  My  charmer  rose.  I  was  taken  all  aback. 

“  Do  you  get  out  here  1”  said  I  in  surprise. 

“  Yes !”  said  she,  “  I  see  Mr.  Powell  is  waiting  for 
me. 

“  Mr.  Powell,”  said  I,  for  that  was  the  name  of  a 
friend  of  mine  who  lived  up  this  very  lane,  not  half  a 
mile  from  the  turnpike,  “  do  you  then  live  with  him  1 
Perhaps  you’re  a  relative]  Strange,”  I  muttered  to 
myself,  “I  never  heard  him  speak  of  this  charming  crea¬ 
ture.” 

Before  I  could  answer,  Powell  approached,  and 
while  he  hailed  me,  my  fellow  passenger  sprang  to  the 
ground  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  next  minute  was  in  my 
friend’s  vehicle. 

“  For  heaven’s  sake,”  said  I,  half  mad  that  the  hearty 
grip  of  Powell  prevented  me  from  hastening  to  his 
ward’s  assistance,  “  who  is  that  angel  1*  Is  she  a  relative, 
a  ward,  or  what  I  I’m  dying  for  love  of  her !” 

Powell  burst  into  a  laugh,  and  laughed  on  until  the 
tears  came  into  his  eyes.  Confound  the  fellow  what 
did  he  mean  7  I  began  to  look  angry. 

“  Come,  my  dear  boy,”  he  said,  “  don’t  get  into  a 
passion,  but  consider  how  odd  it  is  that  you  of  all  men 
should  fall  in  love  with  my  cook  /”* 

I  never  make  acquaintances  in  a  stage-coach  now, 
until  I  have  exchanged  cards. 


SHE’S  DYING  NOW. 

BY  MRS.  J.  W.  MERCUR. 

She’s  dying  now,  bring  hence  fresh  stores, 
And  strew  the  room  with  pearly  flowers. 
Bring  hence  each  gold  enamell’d  vase. 

And  fill  them  with  bright  flow’rs  to  grace 
This  room  where  death’s  still  tread  has  come 
To  bear  afar  our  cherish'd  one. 

Bring  rare  exotics,  let  them  stand 
Upon  that  high  wrought  burnish’d  'stand, 

And  let  the  scenes  that  she  has  traced 
Be  hung  above  each  brilliant  vase, 

And  let  rich  broider’d  work  be  flung 
In  all  its  wealth  her  couch  upon. 

And  all  that ’s  rare  that  art  hath  made, 

And  trophies  of  the  ocean’s  wave ; 

And  gems  from  many  a  dark  rich  mine, 
Gems  which  like  sunlight  gleam  and  shine, 
Bring  hence !  and  let  their  brightness  shed 
A  lustre  o’er  the  dying  bed. 

Bring  hence  her  braids  of  orient  pearls 
And  twine  them  with  her  flowing  curls, 

And  let  the  gems  she  used  to  wear 
Gleam  once  again  like  starlight  there ; 


And  let  her  queenly  brow  once  more 
Be  deck’d  with  brightness  as  before. 

Bring  hence  her  books,  rare  books,  where  thought 
With  loftiest  themes  of  earth  are  fraught. 

And  lay  them  ere  her  eyes  grow  dim 
The  circle  of  this  room  within ; 

But  lay  the  holy  one  full  nigh, 

There,  fain  she ’d  rest  her  waning  eye. 

Bring  music,  let  its  strains  most  clear, 

Like  balm  fall  on  her  dying  ear; 

Bring  music  that  will  buoy  her  up. 

To  calmly  drink  the  bitter  cup ; 

And  when  life’s  feeble  chord  is  riven, 

Oh,  may  it  .waft  her  unto  Heaven. 

And  all  she  prixed  when  health’s  bright  stream 
Flowed  quickly  through  each  circling  vein, 

Bring  quickly  hence,  and  with  them  blend 
The  recent  gifts  from  many  a  friend, 

.Gifts  by  affection’s  promptings  given 
To  one  thus  rarely  mark’d  for  Heaven. 

Then  light  the  tapers,  let  them  shed 
A  silvery  lustre  o’er  her  bed. 

And  let  them  blend  with  scenes  around 
The  semblance  of  enchanted  ground 
But  quickly,  calmly,  lightly  tread 
Around  our  loved  one’s  dying  bed. 

They  're  here— all  here— rich  Stores  are  brought, 
The  room  is  fill’d  with  all  ye  sought, 

While  yet  her  eyes,  though  waxing  dim, 

May  gaze  upon  the  scene  within, 

While  yet  her  lips  their  blessings  send 
To  many  a  dear  and  cherish’d  friend. 

Now  l  can  calmly  let  her  die, 

Such  scenes  as  these  she  ’ll  greet  on  high, 

Where  music’s  ever  glorious  strains 
From  seraph  voices  ever  reigns, 

Where  naught  will  fade  nor  cease  to  be 
In  time  nor  through  eternity. 

Where  friends  will  welcome  her  on  high 
With  joy  which  naught  on  earth  can  vie, 

Where  friends  will  clasp  her  radiant  form 
That  pass’d  from  earth  in  youth’s  bright  morn. 
Where  she  will  bask  in  Heaven’s  bright  rays. 
And  sing  with  joy  her  Maker’s  praise. 

But  she  has  gone — her  spirit  fled, 

Our  loved  is  number’d  with  the  dead. 

Yes!  dim  has  grown  her  sparkling  eye. 

And  gone  the  pulse  that  beat  so  high ; 

Her  spirit  it  from  earth  is  riven, 

To  waft  unto  its  native  Heaven. 


Eternity  is  a  vast  and  trackless  ocean-^a  wide- 
spread  expanse  without  limit  and  without  shore — a  sea 
upon  which  has  never  yet  floated  the  hitherward  voyager, 
and  upon  which  we  shall  have  ourselves  ere  long  to  em¬ 
bark  ! 
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WINNING  A  COUSIN; 

OH,  A  SECRET  OF  FORTUNE  TELI.INO. 

BY  A.  W .  NONET. 

CHAPTER  I. 

“There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  eartli 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.” 

“  Oh,  Isabel,  do  look  at  this  beautiful  bouquet  !” 
exclaimed  a  gay  young  lady,  running  into  the  parlor 
where  her  cousin  was  seated — “such  a  sweet  little  one! 
I  wish  I  knew  who  sent  it  to  me !” 

“Some  of  your  admirers,  very  likely,”  returned  the 
more  staid  Isabel,  “  and  you  get  all  the  pretty  presents,” 
she  continued,  affecting  to  pout  at  the  idea.  But  the 
other  was  too  much  engrossed  with  her  bouquet  to 
notice  thjs  playful  jealousy. 

“This  rose  is. splendid !”  said  she,  turning  up  the 
petals  with  her  taper  white  fingers,  and  inhaling  its 
delicious  fragrance — “  isn ’t  it  perfectly  lovely,  coz  ? 
And  how  tastefully  all  are  arranged  !  Oh,  I  do  wish  I 
knew  who  sent  it  to  me  !” 

Had  Sarah  Williams  chanced  to  notice  the  embar¬ 
rassed  air  of  IsabeTs  brother,  who  was  sitting  on  the 
sofa  at  the  moment,  to  appearance  particularly  engaged 
in  studying  the  variegated  figures  of  a  Saxony  carpet, 
she  might  have  conjectured  with  her  sex’s  intuitive 
shrewdness  sufficient  for  her  own  satisfaction  on  the 
subject,  without  having  occasion  to  push  the  enquiry 
farther.  I^ut  in  the  haste  to  show  Isabel  her  flowers, 
she  did  not  observe  that  there  was  any  other  person  in 
the  room,  and  therefore  continued  in  her  extravagant 
admiration  and  expressions  of  wonder,  with  all  the 
buoyant  gaiety  of  a  light  and  careless  heart,  and  partly 
in  the  roguish  design  of  teasing  her  amiable  cousin  with 
the  tantalizing  sight 

“Isn’t  it  beautiful?”  she  continued,  “smell  of  it, 
dear,  it  is  so  fragrant !” 

“  I  would  not  be  in  such  an  ecstacy  with  it,  Saade,” 
said  Isabel,  gravely  pushing  the  bouquet  to  one  side. 
“  People  will  imagine  you  never  had  the  present  of  a 
pretty  bunch  of  flowers  before.” 

“  Nor  have  I  ever  received  such  a  lovely  one,  I  am 
sure,”  she  returned  gaily — “why  how  curiously  it  is 
made  up !  It  must  be  a  love-letter,  certainly  !  Now  if 
I  only  knew  the  language  of  flowers !  How  provoking! 
Isn ’t  it,  coz  ?” 

“  Yes.  But  perhaps  Frederick  will  read  it  to  you,” 
replied  Isabel,  “  he  understands  their  language.” 

“  Oh,  do,  cousin  Frederick,  if  you  please,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  turning  suddenly  around,  causing  him  to  start 
up  and  stammer — “  yes — no — I  don ’t  understand — that 
is” - 

“Oh,  don’t  be  frightened,  sir,’- said  she,  bursting  into 

Voe.  II.— 8 


|  a  laugh  at  his  confusion,  “  it  won’t  bite  you  !  Did  you 
never  hear  of  a  young  lady’s  receiving  a  flowery  love- 
letter  before ?” 

“Yes,  certainly  I  have,”  he  answered,  recovering  his 
faculties,  “  I  only  meant  to  say  that  I  do  know  the 
meaning  of  some  flowers ;  but  I  would  not  presume  to 
read  a  young  lady’s  correspondence.” 

“  Suppose  she  cannot  read  it  herself,  as  l  have  heard 
of  being  the  case  with  even  vulgar  foolscap  blotted  with 
ink,  and  she  wishes  you  to  read  it  to  her ;  you  would 
not  be  so  ungallant  os  to  refuse  1” 

“  By  no  means ;  especially  when  my  pretty  cousin 
asks  me,”  said  he,  smiling  as  a  slight  blush  rose  on  her 
cheek  at  the  last  sentence. 

“  Well,  then,  Mr.  Flatterer,  what  does  this  one  say?” 
she  asked  with  affected  seriousness,  turning  out.  the 
leaves  of  a  beautiful  little  tulip. 

“  I  love  you” - 

“  What  do  you  say,  sir?” 

“  It  intimates  a  declaration  of  love,  Saade,”  interposed 
Isabel,  knowing  that  her  brother  meant  more  than  his 
manner  indicated. 

“  Oh,  I  knew  that  before,”  said  she,  with  a  haughty 
toss  of  her  head^ 

“Nay,  then,  Miss  Pertness,  you  do  not  need  my 
assistance,”  returned  Frederick,  a  little  fearful  he  might 
unwisely  betray  himself  before  the  proper  period  for  a 
certain  disclosure  he  had  to  make. 

“But  the  tulip  is  the  only  one  that  I  know  the 
meaning  of,  I  assure  you,  and  I  had  forgotten  even  that. 
So  you  will  please  to  proceed ;  Que  signifie  Its  aulres  ? 
as  we  say  in  New  Orleans.” 

“  Taken  as  a  whole,  cousin,  the  bouquet  declares  a 
secret,  yet  undying  passion  for  you,”  said  the  interpreter, 
bending  his  dark  eyes  upon  her  own  with  a  thrilling 
expression,  which  caused  her  to  blush  deeply,  although 
she  affected  not  to  notice  him. 

“But  flowers  are  emblematical  of  a  passion ^which 
will  soon  decay,  notwithstanding.  Don ’t  you  think 
so  : 

“They  are  like  the  heart’s  deep  and  best  feelings, 
which,  if  they  are  not  cherished  must  wither,”  an¬ 
swered  Frederick,  with  a  suppressed  sigh. 

“You  don’t  8ayso!  how  melancholy,  to  be  sure!” 
returned  Sarah  jeeringly.  “  But  if  the  gentleman’s  love 
is  as  sweet  as  his  message  is  fragrant,  he  must  be  a  dear 
little  fellow.” 

“And  isn’t  love  ever  sweet?  Remember  how  the 
poets  describe  the  passion — ‘  redolent  with  bliss’ — *  per¬ 
fumed  with  sighs’ — ‘  honey-dew  kisses’  ” — 

“  That ’s  quite  'bufficient,  sir ;  sweet  enough  in  all 
conscience  !?’ 

“  Sweets  to  the  sweet,  you  know,  cousin  Saade.” 

«  Hush,  you  simpleton !  Here,  you  shall  have  a  rose 
to  pay  for  your  gallantry.  But,  do  you  remember,” 
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continued  she,  turning  again  to  Isabel,  “  do  you  remem¬ 
ber  the  lady  we  are  to  call  upon  to-morrow  afternoon]” 

“  No ;  who  do  you  mean  1”  asked  Isabel. 

“  Why  old” — here  her  voice  sunk  to  a  whisper,  not 
so  low,  however,  but  that  Frederick’s  acute  ear  detected 
sounds  similar  to  “  Old  Margaret,  the  fortune  teller,” 
and  he  readily  divined  the  nature  of  their  intended  visit. 

“You  don  *t  call  her  a  lady  1”  returned  Isabel,  smiling. 

“Hush !”  said  she  in  a  whisper,  “I  would  not  have 
your  brother  know  we  are  going  for  the  world.” 

Frederick,  however,  left  the  room  as  if  to  give  them 
opportunity  to  complete  arrangements  for  the  call  on 
“  Old  Margaret,”  a  withered  hag  who  had  acquired  some 
notoriety  among  the  young  ladies  of  the  city  for  her 
shrewd  conjectures  and  predictions,  with  regard  to  the 
all-important  object  with  them,  a  happy  marriage. 

Sarah  Williams  was  a  beautiful  girl !  Her’s  wad  the 
dark  featured  loveliness  of  the  sunny  south,  of  which 
clime  she  was  a  native.  Here  eyes  were  full,  lustrous 
orbs  of  a  midnight  blackness,  which,  when  she  was 
animated,  flashed  with  an  expression  that  thrilled  to 
the  heart.  Her  hair  was  of  the  like  cdlor,  and  usually 
bound  up  in  luxuriant  folds  at  the  back  of  her  head,  or 
flowing  down  her  neck  in  long  wavy  tresses,  and  her 
brow  was  as  bright  and  sunny  as  her  own  native  sky. 
Her  teeth  were  of  a  pearly  whiteness,  and  her  cheeks, 
though  wearing  the  “  shadowed  livery  of  the  burning 
sun,”  were  of  such  a  transparent  hue  as  to  reveal  the 
bright  blood  gleaming  through,  and  tinging  their  dark¬ 
ness  with  a  roseate  light,  as  the  setting  sun  gilds  the 
shadows^  of  early  eve.  Her  figure  was  petite,  but 
graceful — and  its  outlines  were  full  and  symmetrically 
rounded.  Her  step  was  light  and  free  as  the  wild 
gazelle’s,  and  her  laugh  broke  upon  the  ear  like  her 
voice,  with  a  clear,  ringing  tone,  melodious  as  the  swell 
of  an  organ.  She  was  an  orphan ;  her  parents  both 
dying  of  a  prevailing  epidemic,  while  she  was  in  her 
twelfth  year  of  her  age,  leaving  her  almost  penniless. 
By  this  calamity  her  deceased  mother’s  brother  became 
her  guardian,  and  she  left  the  south  to  become  a  resident 
of  his  family  in  this  city.  Here  her  loveliness  and  sweet 
disposition  won  her  many  friends,  and  her  relatives 
almost  idolized  her,  while  she  in  return  loved  them,  and 
strove  in  every  manner  to  manifest  her  grateful  feelings 
for  their  many  kindnesses.  From  their  unrestrained 
intimacy  she  had  unconsciously  won  the  heart  of  her 
cousin  Frederick  to  a  deeper  feeling  than  that  warranted 
by  their  tie  of  relationship,  which,  although  she  herself 
remained  in  ignorance  of  it,  was  observed  with  pleasure 
by  her  doating  relatives,  and  they  were  delighted  at  the 
idea  of  her  becoming,  at  some  future  day,  their  daughter 
and  sister  as  well  as  cousin  and  neice. 

CHAPTIK  II. 

About  four  o’clock  on  die  succeeding  day,  two 
young  ladies  might  have  been  seen  , walking  with  hesi¬ 


tating  steps  down  one  of  the  narrow  lanes  of  Kensing¬ 
ton,  as  if  unused  to  the  location,  and  hardly  confident 
of  being  in  the  proper  path  they  wished  to  pursue. 
They  were  dressed  in  elegant  and  fashionable  style,  and 
their  air.  and  manner  plainly  bespoke  them  residents  of 
some  more  notable  street  than  the  one  they  were  at  the 
time  traversing.  Their  figures  were  erect  and  graceful, 
strongly  contrasting  with  the  thick  waists  and  round 
shoulders  of  the  coarse  and  vulgar-looking  females  who 
jostled  rudely  past  them,  with  an  occasional  expression 
of  ridicule  at  the  fragile  forms  and  sylph-like  motions 
of  the  two  strangers.  They  kept  their  features  closely 
veiled,  however,  and  glided  on,  too  timid  to  bestow  even 
a  glance  in  return,  and  passing  down  the  entire  length 
of  the  street,  turned  into  a  still  more  narrow  court  or 
alley,  where,  with  a  few  steps,  they  stood  in  front  of  a 
low,  dark,  mysterious  looking  frame  house,  which,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  bore  evident  marks  of  Time’s  decay¬ 
ing  fingers  over  the  whole  extent  of  its  exterior. 

Here  they  paused,  and  whispered  together  for  a  few 
moments,  and  from  their  gestures  and  looks  of  mistrustful 
curiosity  at  the  low  entrance  to  the  humble  dwelling, 
each  seemed  anxious  that  the  other  should  have  the 
honor  of  pioneering  the  way  within;  but,  however, 
through  the  modest  diffidence  usually  attending  real 
merit,  or  from  some  other  more  cogent  reason,  both 
timidly  persisted  in  declining  the  acceptance  of  such 
distinguished  priority.  At  length  they  ended  the  gene¬ 
rous  contest  by  both  advancing  at  the  same  time  and 
•together — one  knocking  noiselessly  with  her  fingers  at 
the  panel,  while  the  other  clung  tremblingly  to  her  left 
arm  as  if  for  support  and  protection.  They  now  list¬ 
ened  for  some  minutes  in  breathless  anxiety ;  but  hearing 
no  sign  of  life  ' inside,  she  was  constrained  to  knock 
again — and  again,  thrice  repeated,  each  time  the  weight 
of  her  blows  slightly  increasing  as  she  acquired  from 
the  delay  a  little  fresh  confidence,  until  they  sounded 
three  distinct  lady-like  taps,  when  the  noise  of  shuffling 
feet  was  heard,  and  the  door  was  slowly  opened  by  a 
short,  withered  old  yellow  woman,  who,  with  a  scowl 
on  her  features,  in  a  gruff  toned  voice  inquired  their 
pleasure. 

“  We  wish  to  speak  with  the  woman  who  foretells 
fortunes,”  was  their  timid  answer. 

“  Then  please  to  step  in — I  am  her,”  said  the  old  hag 
relaxing  the  frown  upon  her  face,  as  far  as  the  dignity 
of  her  profession  would  admit. 

The  young  ladies, — whom  the  reader  has  ere  this 
surmised  to  be  our  two  cousins, — advanced  and  seated 
themselves  upon  a  sort  of  wooden  bench,  which  served 
for  the  accommodation  of  visiters  in  lieu  of  a  sofa,  when 
she  entered  an  adjoining  room,  and  gave  them  ample 
time  to  wonder  what  she  could  be  about,  or  what  had 
become  of  her.  At  length  she  returned  again  and  briefly 
asked  which  of  the  young  ladies  would  like  first  to  learn 
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her  future  destiny;  adding  “ I  never  tells  any  body’s 
fortin’  when  there ’s  any  body  else  in  the  room  besides 
him  who  tells  me.” 

This  speech  served  to  increase  their  apprehensions, 
and  the  same  contest  as  before  arose  between  them, 
when  the  woman  rather  impatiently  interrupted  it. 

“  Never  you  be  afeard,  young  ladies,  he.  will  not  let 
you  see  him,  and  he  never  hurts  any  body.  You  ’ll 
only  hear  us  talking ;  so  cum  along  one  of  ye !” 

“Go,  Isabel,”  whispered  Sarah,  “you  go  first  and 
then  I  will  go.” 

“No,  my  dear  cousin,”  returned  the  other,  “L  think 
you  ought  to  go  first,  for  you  wish  to  hear  your  fortune 
more  than  I  do  mine.” 

“  But  then  I  expected  she  would  tell  us  both  together,” 
said  Sarah,  when  the  old  woman  manifested  her  increas¬ 
ing  impatience  by  exclaiming,  “don’t  bo  afeard,  Miss, 
nobody  ’ll  hurt  ye  !” 

“Go,  coz!”  said  Isabel  again;  “you  coaxed  me  to 
come  up  here,  and  now  I  think  you  ought,  certainly,  to 
have  your*s  told  first ;  besides  I  don ’t  care  for  my  part 
whether  I  have  mine  told  at  all,  without  you  have  a 
good  one.” 

Thus  constrained,  Sarah  rose  to  go,  when  tha  sybil 
holding  out  her  shrivelled  hand,  intimated  that  her  fee 
was  fifty  cents,  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and  then  led  the 
way  into  the  other  apartment. 

The  room  into  which  they  entered  had  been  purposely 
darkened  by  some  articles  of  wearing  apparel  hung  over 
the  only  window  in  it,  and  on  the  table  in  the  centre 
was  placed  a  small  iron  kettle,  out  of  which  arose  a  pale 
blue  smoke,  filling  the  room  with  a  strong  sulphurous 
scent,  and  occasionally  emitting  a  broad  lurid  flame, 
glaring  fitfully  upon  the  ceiling,  and  rendering  the  pre¬ 
vailing  darkness  doubly  hideous.  After  going  through 
a  kind  of  incantation,  the  sybil  approached  Sarah,  and 
requested  that  she  would  remove  her  veil. 

“  Now,”  she  continued,  as  it  was  reluctantly  thrown 
aside,  “would  ye  like  to  know  what’s  to  cum,  or  what’s 
bin,  Miss]” 

“The  future,”  whispered  Sarah,  too  frightened  to 
speak  aloud. 

“Yes,  that’s  what  all  young  ladies  want  to  know; 
and  I  needn’t  av  axed  the  question.-  You  want  to  find 
Out  when  you  'll  git  married,  and  who ’s  agoin’  to  be 
your  husband,  I  spose.  Well,  Miss  Sarah  Williams, 
I  ’ll  tell  ye  all  about  it  in  a  few  minutes.” 

Sarah  could  not  speak  to  answer  her  question,  for 
she  was  frightened  and  confounded  that  the  old  woman 
should  know  her  name  without  even  making  an 'enquiry ; 
but  tremblingly  watched  her  every  motion,  as  she  went 
to  the  iron  dish,  and  then  followed  a  confused  muttering 
as  of  two  voices,  for  the  space  of  nearly  five  minutes. 

At  length  the  old  woman  returning,  commenced  her 
prophecy  by  saying — “  you  ’ll  git  married,  Miss,  before 


this  year’s  out,  and  at  your  uncle’s  house,  mind.  I 
musn ’t  tell  your  husband’s  name,  but  he  is  a  tall  young 
gentleman,  with  black  hair,  and  dark  eyes,  high  forrard, 
and  very  rich.  He  loves  you  dearly,  and  you  love  him 
more  than  you  tell  on ;  and  you  will  live  very  happy 
together,  cos  he  will  make  a  very  loving  husband.  You 
will  have  three  children — two  girls  and  one  boy,  and 
your  husband  will  die  first,  and  you” - 

“Stop! — stop! — good  woman!”  cried  Sarah,  half 
frightened  out  of  her  wits  at  the  old  woman’s  words, 
and  the  solemn  and  unearthly  tone  in  which  she  deli' 
re  red  them,  “  I  have  heard  enough ;  I  do  not  wish  to 
hear  any  thing  farther.  I  do  not  desire  to  learn  when  I 
am  to  die,  because  it  will  make  me  unhappy.  I  will  go 
now,  if  you  please.” 

“  Darter,”-  she  returned  slowly  and  sternly,  “you’ve 
begun  to  hear  your  fortin’  and  you  must  hear  it  all ! 
you  shouldn’t  have  come  if  you  were  afeard.  Your 
husband  will  die  first,  and  as  I  said  before,  and  you  will 
also  die  a  little  while  arter,  cos  you  ’ll  take  his  death  so 
much  at  heart — and  all  before  you  ’re  forty  years  old. 
There,  that’s  all,”  saying  this  she  took  her  hand  and 
led  her  back,  nearly  fainting,  into  the  room  from  whence 
they  came. 

Isabel,  who  sat  anxiously  awaiting  their  re-appear¬ 
ance,  seeing  her  cousin’s  pale  features  and  agitated 
manner,  refused  to  have  her  own  fortune  told,  in  spite 
of  old  Margaret’s  assurances  that  there  was  “  nothing  to 
be  afeard  of,”  and  Sarah  was  nothing  loath  to  leave  the 
house  as  quickly  as  possible. 

On  their  way  home  Isabel  was  all  curiosity  to  know 
what  the  “  old  witch”  told  her  cousin,  and  Sarah,  with 
some  reluctance,  related  in  strict  confidence,  all  that  had 
been  said. 

“  Why,  it ’s  Frederick— my  brother !”  she  exclaimed 
with  astonishment  at  the  co-incidence,  and  then  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh  at  her  accuracy  of  description,  and  at 
the  idea  that  he  should  be  the  one  foretold  by  old  Mar¬ 
garet.  Though  Isabel  could  not  but  believe  that  the 
old  hag  possessed  the  power  of  foretelling  occurrences, 
yet  it  appeared  singular  she  should  have  described  one 
so  as  to  be  recognized.  Had  it  been  an  indistinct 
description  of  some  dark  and  mysterious  stranger,  it 
would  have  been  more  in  accordance  with  her  ideas  of 
fortune-telling. 

With  Sarah,  however,  the  reality  of  all  she  had  list¬ 
ened  to  was  forcibly  impressed  upon  her  mind ;  every 
word  sunk  into  her  heart,  carrying  cpnviction  along  with 
it  She  felt  it  impossible  to  doubt  even  the  slightest 
portion  of  the  information  received,  and  she  was  fairly 
overcome  with  astonishment  “How,”  thought  she,  x 
“could  a  totaj,  stranger  have  learned  my  name  thus 
readily;  except  by  supernatural  means!  How  could 
she  have  known  that  a  gentleman,  answering  the  de¬ 
scription  of  my  cousin,  was  in  love  with  me  1  And 
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still  more  surprising,  how  came  she  to  be  aware  of  that 
secret,  which  has  been  scarcely  breathed  even  to '  my 
own  thought,  much  less  to  another]  It  is  certainly 
strange — very  strange  !”  She  pondered  over  it  long  and 
intently;  yet  she  could  not  wish  the  prediction  false. 
The  veil  seemed  now  lifted  from  before  her  eyes,  and 
the  whole  prospect  of  futurity  lay  within  view,  while  all 
was  fair — bright  as  her  most  ardent  hopes  could  wish ; 
she  loved  her  noble  and  generous-hearted  cousin;  but 
till  now  had  not  cherished  the  remotest  idea  that  they 
would  ever  be  married,  for  her  dependent  situation  upon 
the  kindness  of  her  friends  forbade  the  thought,  and  she 
had  for  this  reason  ever  treated  him  with  more  reserve 
than  she  really  felt  toward  him,  deeming  it  a  duty  to 
refrain  from  encouraging  his  evident  affection  for  her. 

c  H  AFTER  III. 

A  few  days  after  the  visit  to  old  Margaret,  Sarah  sat 
alone  in  her  uncle’s  parlor,  leaning  her  head  upon  her 
hand,  and  gazing  listlessly  from  the  window  toward  the 
sky.  Her  thoughts  were  wandering  for  away  to  her 
own  native  clime,  and  she  sighed  as  the  remembrance 
of  the  scenes  of  her  early  youth  passed  before  her  mind. 
She  saw  the  home  of  her  childhood,  looking  like  a  fairy 
palace  amid  the  orange  groves,  beneath  whose,  fragrant 
shade  she  had  strayed,  and  plucking  bright  blooming 
flowers  in  the  unclouded  gaiety  of  a  glad  heart  that  had 
known  no  sorrows,  or  felt  no  ills ;  and  it  seemed  to  her 
an  elysium,  from  which  she  had  been  driven  by  the 
relentless  hand  of  fate,  to  wander  alone,  as  it  were,  un¬ 
protected  and  dependent  over  a  cold  and  selfish  world. 
From  thence  her  thoughts  reverted  to  her  uncle’s  kind¬ 
ness — and  her  cousins’  manifested  affection  for  her,  a 
penniless  orphan,  living  upon  the  bounty  of  their  father, 
while  her  heart  overflowed  with  a  deep  and  yearning 
sense  of  gratitude  toward  them  all,  and  her  eyes  became 
suffused  with  tears.  But  suppressing  these  emotions,  she 
strove  to  divert  her  thoughts  to  another  subject,  for  she 
knew  it  would  deeply  pain  any  of  her  friends  if  they 
should  chance  to  find  her  weeping. 

The  prediction  of  her  future  marriage  with  Frederick 
Somers  made  a  deep  impression  upon  her  mind,  and 
had  a  contrary  effect  from  what  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  upon  her  actions.  She  became  suddenly  distant 
and  reserved  in  her  manner  toward  him,  for  she  feared 
that  Isabel  might  imagine  that  she  endeavored  to  assist 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  and  might  not  perhaps 
approve  of  it.  But  these  thoughts  wronged  her  amiable 
cousin,  who  was  even  then  looking  forward  with  de¬ 
light  in  the  anticipation  of  being  endeared  to  her  sweet 
Saade  by  nearer  ties  than  those  which  bound  them  at 
present. 

Frederick  was  pained  by  her  change  of  manner,  and 
sought  his  sister  to  learn  the  cause  of  it,  if  possible  from 
her.  Isabel  unfolded  to  him  the  whole  story  of  their 


late  visit  to  the  fortune-teller;  but  to  her  surprise  he 
manifested  little  satisfaction  at  the  circumstance,  though 
she  was  well  aware  he  was  deeply  in  love,  and  did  .  not 
desire  a  greater  boon  than  the  hand  of  his  lovely  cousin. 
She,  however,  attributed  it  to  his  ignorance  of  the  sex, 
supposing,  as  was  the  case,  that  he  disbelieved  in  the 
supernatural  wisdom  of  old  Margaret,  and  augured  un¬ 
favorably  for  his  suit,  from  Sarah’s  apparent  disapproval 
of  the  fortune  laid  down  for  her.  But  she  advised  him, 
however,  not  to  despair,  for  she  felt  assured  he  was  not 
all  indifferent  to  her  cousin ;  and,  perhaps,  if  he  urged 
his  passion  in  connexion  with  the  prediction  which  she 
appeared  to  believe,  be  might  not  fail  to  win  her.  En¬ 
couraged  by  his  sister’s  advice,  he  resolved  to  hazard  his 
fate  upon  a  single  cast ;  and  by  chance  entered  the 
parlor  while  Sarah  was  thus  ,  alone,  and  interrupted  her 
musings.  Such  a  favorable  opportunity  was  not  to  be 
lost,  and  he  determined  to  improve  it  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage. 

“  Have  you  discovered  the  donor  of  that  boquet,  yet, 
cousin]”  he  inquired,  advancing  with  a  smile. 

She  started  at  this  question,  but*  assuming  an  indif¬ 
ferent  tone  and  manner,  replied — 

“  Oh,  no ;  I  have'hot  troubled  myself  at  all  about  it. 
It  was  sent  by  some  of  my  friends,  I  suppose,  as  a  jest. 
I  do  not  know  what  else  it  could  mean.” 

This  gave  a  dash  to  his  spirits,  for  he  fondly  imagined, 
his  beautiful  offering  had  found  unbounded  favor  in 
her  sight,  and  he  could  scarcely  repress  a  sigh  that 
struggled  for  relief  in  his  breast.  But  bearing  up,  he 
continued. 

“  I  thought  you  were  very  much  pleased  with  it,  and 
eager  to  learn  who  sent  it  you,  as  it  appeared  to  be  such 
a  rare  one.” 

“  I  would  like  to  know  well  enough  ;  but  l  receive  so 
many  gifts  of  the  kind,  that  I  forget  all  about  them  in  a 
short  time.” 

“  And  do  you  never  think  afterwards  of  the  givers  I” 
he  inquired  mournfully. 

“  Why  should  I  care  about  them  I”  asked  Sarah 
coldly,  “  they  are  nothing  to  me.” 

He  now  began  to  fear  more  than  ever  that  the  thought 
of  becoming  his  wife  was  displeasing  to  her;  but  he  felt 
it  was  time  to  learn  the  truth,  for  his  impatient  spirit 
could  not  brook  suspense. 

“Would  it  displease  you,”  he  commenced,  hesita¬ 
tingly,  “  to  know  that  I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  you 
that  bunch  of  flowers  ]” 

“  You,  cousin  Frederick !”  she  exclaimed,  starting  and 
blushing  deeply,  while  her  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure. 
He,  however,  stupidly  attributed  their  flashing  brilliancy 
to  another  cause,  though  he*  could  not  exactly  under¬ 
stand  what  reason  she  had  to  blush.  “  Did  you  really  ?" 
she  asked  with  evident  interest,  forgetting  at  the  moment 
her  self-command. 
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“I  did, cousin, and  in  the  hope  that  it  might  intimate 
to  you,  what  I  had  not  then  the. confidence  to  tell  with 
words — that  I  love  you.  Hear  me,  dear  8arah,”  he 
continued  imploringly,  “  do  not  scorn  me — for  if  you 
knew  how  deeply  I  love  you,  you  would  not  treat  me 
thus.  You  turn  away — then  I  may  not  hope,”  he  said 
despairingly.  As  he  thus  spoke,  the  witch’s  prophecy 
recurred  to  her  mind,  and  the  singularity  of  the  circum¬ 
stance,  induced  her,  despite  her  responsive  feelings,  to 
smile. 

Frederick  started  up  angry  and  excited  at  her  hearts 
lessness,  as  he  deemed  such  extraordinary  levity  of 
conduct,  and  said  bitterly;  “  Can  I  believe  my  senses. 
Miss  Williams !  I  little  deemed  my  sweet  and  gentle 
cousin  would  ever  treat  me  thus,  even  though  she  may 
not  have  the  same  feelings  toward  me,  which  I  profess 
and  bear  toward  her.  But  I  am  answered,  and  hence¬ 
forth  all  the  bright  hopes  of  love  and  happiness  which  I 
have  so  long  and  fondly  cherished,  are  thus  carelessly 
crushed,  even  without  their  cold  hearted  object  feeling 
how  much  I  would  have  loved  her,  and  how  deep  is  the 
despair  to  which  she  has  doomed  my  poor  heart.” 

“Pardon  me,  Frederick,”  said  she,  recovering  her 
seriousness  at  his  words,  “  that  I  was  unable  to  com¬ 
mand  myself.  I  did  not  mean  to  offend,  I  assure  you. 
And  now,  therefore,  from  this  very  unfortunate  circum¬ 
stance,  I  am  induced  to  confess  to  you,  what  I  still 
should  have  hesitated  in  saying,  had  I  been  able  tp  have 
maintained  a  prqper  decorum,  as  you  told  me  of  your 
affection — that  I  am  not  as  you  imagine  indifferent  to  it. 
Yet,  you  must  not  urge  me  farther.” 

“And  why  not,  dearest X  will  you  not  love  me? 
Will  you  not  marry  me  ?” 

“  It  may  not  be,  Frederick,  your  parents  and  sister 
would  disapprove  of  it,  and  deem  me  no,  more  than  a 
fortune-hunter.” 

“Do  not  speak  thus,  dear  Sarah,”  he  interrupted, 
“they  as  earnestly  desire  our  union,  as  I  do  myself. 
Do  not  offer  any  such  trivial  objections ;  but  say  that 
you  will  become,  my  wife.  'Oh !  then  I,  and  all  of  us 
shall  be  truly  happy.” 

Sarah,  would  not,  or  could  not  reply,  for  she  deemed 
it  insincere  and  useless  to  offer  farther  opposition.  Ere 
they  parted,  Frederick  had  imprinted  the  kiss  of  an 
affianced  lover  on  her  lips. 


“  I  have  often  thought  on  the  ridiculous  figure  you 
cut  while  popping  the  question  to  me,”  said  Mrs. 
Frederick  Somers  to  her  husband,  one  evening  about 
six  months  after  their  marriage.  “You  remember  my 
laughing,  do  you  not,  Frederick  ?” 

“  Yes,  l  remember  it  very  well,”  replied  the  husband, 
“  and  also  how  excited  I  was  at  it.  Y ou  have  not 
entirely  forgotten  that ,  either,  I  imagine,  for  you  must 
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confess  that  you  gave  me  provocation  enough  to  be  very 
angry,  Saade.” 

“  I  acknowledge  that  I  did ;  but  I  could  not  help  it, 
certainly.  You  will  be  surprised  to  know  the  cause  of 
my  laughirig,  and  you  would  have  laughed,  too,  had 
you  known  that  we  were  to  be  married,  and  that  I  knew 
it  at  the  time.  There  you  were  on  your  knees,  half 
dead  with  doubt  and  anxiety — looking  as  woe-begone 
as  a  criminal  at  the  bar,  when  if  you  had  been  aware 
what  an  old  fortune-teller  told  me  a  few  days  before, 
you  might  have  saved  yourself  all  that  trouble  to  obtain 
my  consent.” 

“  Yes,  I  might  have  saved  myself  all  my  misery  and 
anxiety,  if  I  had  suspected  that  was  what  you  were  so 
pleased  about,”  returned  the  husband,  vexed  at  the  idea 
of  having  been  himself  the  cause  of  all  the  anguish 
he  had  experienced  at  the  time,  while  he  had  the  power 
of  turning  the  tables  upon  her;  “but,”  thought  he, 
“better  late  than  never,  and  I  will  have  my  revenge 
even  now.” 

He  commenced  in  a  grave'  tone, 

“  Why,  my  dear,  I  did  not  believe  you  were  super¬ 
stitious?” 

“  Nor  am  I,”  she  replied,  “  but  the  old  woman  told 
me  my  name  when  I  first  went  inta  her  room,  without 
either  of  us  mentioning  a  word,  and  then  she  told  me 
other  things  that  were  true,  and  that  I  should  be  married 
within  the  year,  and  also  described  you  so  plainly,  that 
I  was  forced  to  believe  her.” 

“  And  who  do  you  think,  my  dear,  told  the  old  witch 
all  this?” 

“I  don’t  know,  surely,  but  I  suppose  it  was  her 
familiar,  as  I  heard  them  talking  together.” 

“That  familiar,  Saade,  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  your  preseiit  husband.  What  do  you  think  of 
that,  my  dear?  I  overheard  you  talking  about  your 
intended  visit  to  old  Margaret,  one  day,  and  I  immedi¬ 
ately  called  upon  her  myself  to  give  her  timely  notice 
of  the  honor.  I  bribed  her  pretty  well,  and  requested  that 
she  would  favor  you  with  ,an  especial  good  fortune,  and 
even  dictated  the  supreme  happiness,  which  it  was  my 
particular  wish  you  might  realize.  Was  it  any  wonder 
then,  that  she  should  be  able  to  describe  your  future 
husband  so  accurately,  Ch  ?  Whose  turn  is  it  to  laugh 
now?  Am  I  not  the  fortune-teller,  of  a  verity  ?  say  my 
sweet  cozened  ?” 

“  Oh  you  /  /  /  if  I  had  but  suspected ! — how  I  should 
have  hated  you.” 

“  Never  mind,  my  dear,  it*s  all  past  now ;  and  she 
might  have  conjured  a  worse  fortune  for  you,  had  I 
not  prepared  one  for  the  occasion.  You  ought  to  be 
grateful,  to  be  sure,  for  my  consideration — don’t  you 
think  so?” 

“  On  one  condition,  I  will.  That  you  do  not  breathe 
a  word  of  it  to  Isabel.” 
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THE  LADY’S 


SONG. 

BT  ALEXANDER  A.  IRVIN*. 

I  saw  her  glide  before  me, 

The  wonder  of  a  dream — 

A  flower  gently  waving 
Upon  a  flowing  stream — 

Her  ev’ry  step  was  music, 

She  floated  by  my  sight 
A  star  in  azure  shining, 

A  star  alone  at  night! 

Her  snowy  sleeve  was  open, 

The  white  arm  partly  bare, 

No  lily  lawn  of  Deccan 
Was  ever  half  so  fair. 

At  ev’ry  wanton  zephyr 

The  sleeve  would  coyly  close, 
As  leaflets  shut  at  even 

Around  the  trembling  rose. 

Her  cheek — to* what  compare  it! 

The  pink  in  ocean  shell—* 

Her  lips — two  violets  budding 
Within  a  virgin  dell ; 

Her  voice — the  silver  music 
Of  -summer  gurgling  rills. 

Or  bells  at  even  chiming 
Across  the  distant  hills. 

Around  her  snowy  shoulders. 
The  golden  tresses  stray — 
Her  dewy  eyes  of  azure 
Uplift  the  soul  away. 

Within  their  placid  surface 
A  heav’nly  glory  lies — 

Oh !  I  have  seen  unknowing 
An  angel  from  the  skies. 


THE  WANDERING  THOUGHT. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  PORTER. 

The  golden  sunlight  rests  upon  thy  wings, 

As  on  the  borders  of  a  cloud  at  even, 

Bright,  chainless  wanderer!  and  the  wreaths  of  heaven 
Breathe  all  their  raptures,  their  illuminings, 

To  lave  the  soul  that  sent  thee  brightly  forth 
To  gather  all  of  bliss  that  wakenathePe, 

While  hues  that  only  heavenly  regions  wear 
Around  thee  glisten,  joyous  in  their  mirth : — 

I  would  not  summon  back  to  scenes  less  bright. 

The  countless  varyings  of  thy  wayward  flight! 

Float  on,  float  on,  like  a  glad  dream  of  bliss ; 

And  win  thy  chaplets  from  those  spheres  above, 

Whose  hues  in  radiance  gleam,  in  light  and  love 
Unknown  to  orbs  so  passionless  as  this. 


GRAY’S  FERRY, 

WITH  THE  OLD  FLOATING  BRIDGE. 

BY  PERCIE  H.  BELTON. 

Alas  for  bye-gone  days !  The  march  of  improvement 
is  removing,  ono  by  one,  all  the  old  haunts  whither  we 
were  wont  to  resort,  and  soon  there  will  be  no  link  left 
to  connect  us  with  the  past  The  destroyer’s  hand  has 
been  at  work  in  the  home  of  our  childhood.  The  trees 
beneath  which  we  played ;  the  old  wooden  bridge  over 
the  stream ;  the  arbor  of  trellis  work  in  the  garden ;  the 
orchard ;  the  shady  lane ;  the  antique  mill ;  even  the 
house  in  which  we  were  bom,  all,  all  have  passed  away 
and  are  not  But  such  is  the  order  of  Providence  in 
this  world ! 

Among  the  relics  of  our  forefathers  which  are  still  left 
to  us,  the  old  Inn  at  Gray’s  Ferry  is  peculiarly  interest¬ 
ing.  The  erection  dates  back  beyond  the  Revolutionary 
times;  and  even  thp  green-house  bolongs  to  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  Here,  when  our  grand  sires  wore  queues,  and 
their  wives  sported  hoops  and  high  heeled  shoes,  the 
denizens  of  Philadelphia  were  wont  to  resort,  and  many 
a  wintry  evening  has  this  primitive  inn  resounded  with 
mirth  and  festivity,  sure  accompaniments  of  an  old 
fashioned  sleighing  party.  But  these  days  have  gone 
forever.  Of  all  the  curiosities  of  the  place  the  old  inn 
alone  stands.  The  floating  bridge  has  disappeared  ;  the 
gardens  have  been  neglected;  a  modem  hotel  crowns 
the  rock  to  the  left;  and -only  a  few  aged  trees,  white 
with  the  mementoes  of  the  past,  tell  of  the  former  glories 
of  the  place. 

The  accompanying  view  is  executed  from  an  original 
picture,  representing  the  ferry  and  bridge  as  they  stood 
in  1828,  ere  even  a  thought  of  the  present  improvements 
had  been  entertained.  The  place  had  then  a  romantic 
beauty  which  it  has  since  lost.  The  old  floating  bridge, 
moreover,  was  a  curiosity.  Excepting  a  modem  floor¬ 
ing,  it  was  identically  the  same  structure  which  the 
British  threw  across  the  Schuylkill  river,  at  Market  street, 
when  they  were  in  possession  of  Philadelphia.  At 
the  ferry  itself,  the  enemy  established  an  outpost,  and 
many  are  the  tales  told  of  the  ruthless  deeds  committed 
by  the  soldiery.  Some  of  these  have  come  down  to  our 
day,  and,  at  a  fitting  time,  we. ‘may  white  away  an  hour 
by  narrating  one  or  mere  of  them. 

The  new  hotel,  erected  on  the  hill  to  the  left  of  the 
picture,  on  the  site  where  a  private  mansion  once  stood, 
has  become,  of  late,  as  popular  as  its  more  humble  rival 
was  in  the  olden  time.  The  new  rail-road  bridge,  over 
which  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  rail¬ 
road  is  carried,  crosses  the  Schuylkill  at  this  point,  the 
western  abutment  resting  on  the  cliffs  that  here  frown  over 
the  river.  The  scenery,  in  the  vicinity,  is  lovely  arid 
interesting. 
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THE  NUN’S  DOOM. 

BT  H.  STMME8. 

Near  the  town  of  Aspfeitia,  in  the  romantic  land  of 
Spain,  stands  a  large,  square,  dark-looking  house  with 
nothing  to  relieve  the  barrenness  of  the  high  walls,  but 
a  few  holes  with  gratings,  and  which  bear  the  appear¬ 
ance  rather  of  loopholes  than  of  windows.  It  is  scarce 
strong  enough  to  be  a  prison ;  nor  does  it  resemble  a 
convent,  from  the  absence  of  a  steeple.  The  superstruc¬ 
ture,  which  is  in  reality,  however,  a  nunnery,  crowns  an 
eminence  at  the  entrance  of  the  town.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  so  gloomy  about  the  tower — something  so  full  of 
vague  and  awful  mystery  that  I  shuddered  involuntarily 
when  I  beheld  it :  and  when,  some  time  afterward  I  came 
to  learn  one  of  the  deeds  which  those  gloomy  walls  had 
witnessed  I  was  almost  tempted  to  believe  in  supemar 
tural  influences,  so  vague  and  chill  had  been  the  emotion 
of  horror  which  I  felt  on  beholding  that  antique  building 
for  the  first  time. 

The  story  was  related  to  me  by  an  old  lady,  who,  in 
her  youth,  had  been  an  inmate  of  this  convent  for  many 
years.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  tone  and  gesture  with 
which  she  spoke  as  follows : — 

“  There  was  a  lady  in  our  convent,  who,  during  the 
two  years  that  had  elapsed  since  her  arrival,  had  scarcely 
exchanged  a  word  with  any  of  the  other  nuns.  She 
remained  constantly  secluded  in  her  cell,  excepting 
when  summoned  by  the  tolling  of  the  bell  to  join  in  the 
devotions  of  the  community  in  the  choir.  She  was 
shunned  and  avoided  by  most  of  the  nuns,  who  gene¬ 
rally  supposed  that  some  terrible  crime  oppressed  her 
conscience ;  for  a  calm  and  gloomy  despair  sat  upon  her 
pale  brow,  and  gave  a  wild  yet  melancholy  expression 
to  her  beautiful  and  dignified  features.  Her  figure  was 
lofty  and  noble,  but  emaciated  with  suffering.  Her 
prayers  and  religious  duties  were  repeated  and  per¬ 
formed  with  usual  fervor. 

“  Often  had  I  remarked,  with  feelings  of  comraissera- 
tion,  her  wasted  form  thrown  into  an  attitude  of  humble 
and  earnest  supplication  ;  her  pale  though  beautiful  fea¬ 
tures  formed  into  an  expression  of  the  most  poignant 
grief;  her  eyes  raised  to  Heaven,  and  dimmed  by  burn¬ 
ing  tears.  Thus  she  would  long  remain,  with  her  arms 
crossed  upon  her  breast,  and  motionless  as  a  statue,  with 
the  exception  of  a  convulsive  quivering  of  her  lips. 
Suddenly  sire  would  throw  herself  upon  the  ground  in 
a  paroxysm  of  despair,  and  sob  aloud,  pronouncing  some 
inarticulate  words,  as  if  complaining  of  her  total  incapa¬ 
city  to  quell  the  fearful  tempest  raised  within  her  breast 
by  the  conflict  of  opposed  and  unconquerable  feelings. 
Again  would  she  strive  to  raise  her  heart  to  God;  but  in 
vain.  She  found  no  relief  in  prayer ;  and,  in  her  utter 
hopelessness,  finding  that  even  ‘Religion*  could  not 
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mitigate  her  torments,  she  would  fall  exhausted,  and  lie 
extended,  on  the  ground,  deep  sighs  rending  her  bosom, 
and  invoking  death  to  put  an  end  to  her  miserable  and 
wretched  existence. 

“  Compassionating  her  sufferings,  I  essayed  to  offer 
her  some  consolation.  She  was  moved  by  the  sincere 
expression  of  my  pity,  and  perceived  that  I  also  was 
unfortunate.  The  similarity  of  our  feelings  and  mis¬ 
fortunes  instinctively  drew  us  toward  each  other,  and  I 
soon  gained  her  friendship,  and  learnt  the  cause  of  her 
grief. 

“  Her  name  was  Amelia ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  the 

Count  of  B - .  Her  crime  had  been  the  forming  of 

a  strong  attachment  toward  a  young  officer  in  the  army 
— a  man  of  strict  honor  and  principle,  but  whose  family 
and  prospects  were  unfortunately  beneath  the  notice  of 

the  proud  Count  of  B - ,  who  would  have  thought 

himself  disgraced  by  such  an  alliance.  He  forbid  his 
daughter  to  speak  to  her  lover,  or  even  to  think  of  him ; 
she  entreated ;  he  sternly  repeated  his  commands  and 
left  her;  he  was  disobeyed ;  the  enraged  Count  brought 
her  to  the  convent,  and  forced  her  to  take  the  veil, 
threatening,  if  she  refused,  to  cause  the  officer  to  be 
assassinated.  This  had  determined  her,  and  she  saved 
her  lover’s  life .  at  the  sacrifice  of  her  liberty  and  her 
happiness.  For  two  long  years  she  had  struggled  inef¬ 
fectually  to  forget,  and  to  offer  to  the  God,  to  whom  she 
had  consecrated  her  existence,  a  heart  pure  and  free 
from  all  worldly  affections  and  regret.  But,  alas !  never 
could  she  succeed  in  erasing  from  her  heart  the  fond 
memory  of  her  lover;  which,  notwithstanding  all  her 
efforts  to  the  contrary,  continued  to  hold  entire  posses¬ 
sion  of  her  soul.  His  image  haunted  and  pursued  her 
every  where.  It  was  in  vain  for  her  to  seek  consolation 
in  prayer ;  her  thoughts  would  still  wander  away  from 
her  God,  and  dwell  upon  her  lover.  And  this  constant 
conflict  between  love  and  religion — the  fond  recollections 
of  the  past  lost  to  her  for  ever,  and  the  torments  to  which 
she  imagined  herself  to  be  doomed  for  the  future — was 
the  canker  which  wore  and  wasted  her  form,  and  with¬ 
ered  strength,  whilst  the  burning  fever  within  her  breast 
raged  on  unabated. 

“  Months  flew,  and  time  but  increased  her  sufferings : 
all  hope  had  long  deserted  her.  One  day,  she  Jiad  re¬ 
mained  alone  in  the  choir,  after  the  termination  of  the 
evening  prayers;  she  was,  as  usual,  imploring  for  mercy 
and  relief.  Her  meditation  was  interrupted  by  her 
hearing  her  name  pronounced  distinctly,  though  in  a 
whisper.  She  listened,  and  heard  it  again  ;  she  started, 
rose,  looked  down  into  the  church,  and  remained  thrilled 
with  emotion ;  supported  by  a  pillar,  to  which  she  clung, 
for  she  recognised,  by  the  last  gleam  of  twilight — Yes — 
she  could  not  be  mistaken — she  recognised  her  lover. 
Fearful  of  detection,  he  threw  a  letter  into  the  choir, 
over  the  lattice-work,  and  disappeared.  She  was  weak 
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enough  to  read  it.  It  said,  that  by  her  father’s  influence, 
he  had  been  sent  on  board  of  a  vessel,  which  took  him 
to  the  Havanna,  where  he  was  appointed  to  a  regiment. 
He  had  petitioned  in  vain  for  leave  to  return  to  Spain, 
and  even  for  his  discharge  from  the  serviee.  Both  had 
been  refused.  Unable  to  live  without  her,  he  had,  at 
last,  sacrificed  everything,  even  his  honor,  to  see  her 
again.  He  had  deserted,  to  find  her  on  his  arrival  in 
Spain  buried  in  a  convent.  He  told  her  that  it  was 
impossible  that  God  would  accept  of  vows  ' which  force 
and  fear  alone  had  extorted  from  her — they  could  not  be 
considered  as  binding.  He  conjured  her,  if  she  still 
loved  him,  to  fly  with  him  to  a  foreign  land ;  to  repay 
the  sacrifice  he  had  made  for  her  with  a  similar  sacrifice ; 
and,  then,  they  would  pass  the  rest  of  their  days  in  re¬ 
tirement,  in  peace,  and  happiness. 

“  He  promised  happiness,  when  nothing  could  exceed 
the  wretchedness  of  her  existence — when  she  felt  that 
even  death  itself  would  be  unable  to  erase  him  from  her 
heart.  Was  it  possible  that  she  could  refuse  ? 

“  I  assisted  them  in  their  flight,  which  was  effected 
with  the  greater  facility,  as  not  the  slightest  suspicion 
was  entertained  of  such  an  attempt  being  in  contempla¬ 
tion.  The  anxiety  of  avoiding  pursuit  made  them  take 
to  the  mountains.  Being  unprovided  with  a  guide,  they 
lost  their  way,  and  wandered  until  the  horse  that  bore 
them,  fell  exhausted.  They  proceeded  on  foot,  and 
having  at  last  met  with  a  shepherd,  they  persuaded  him 
to  guide  them.  They  pursued  their  weary  journey,  and 
after  walking  all  day  and  night,  their  eyes  were  glad¬ 
dened  by  the  sight  of  the  French  frontier.  A  few 
minutes  more,  and  they  would  be  safe !  At  this  mo¬ 
ment,  they  perceived  with  horror  a  detachment  of  troops, 
that  had  been  despatched  in  their  pursuit,  upon  the 
discovery  of  Amelia’s  escape  being  make  known  in  the 
convent.  They  still  strove  to  go  on,  straining  every  | 
nerve;  but  their  wearied  limbs  tottered  beneath  them. 
The  troops  came  up,  overlook,  and  surrounded  them. 
Amelia’s  lover,  driven  to  madness  by  this  disappoint¬ 
ment,  began  to  use  his  weapons  furiously  in  her  defence, 
but  a  bullet  laid  him  dead  at  her  feet.  She  then  lost  mil 
recollection.  Upon  recovering  her  senses,  Amelia  found 
herself  again  in  the  convent  Before  she  could  collect 
har  thoughts,  and  awaken  from  the  confusion  of  what 
she  imagined  but  a  horrid  and  indistinct  dream,  she  was 
summoned  before  the  tribunal,  assembled  with  conformity 
with  the  rules  of  the  Order,  to  try  and  condemn  her  on 
a  charge  of  sacrilegiously  breaking  her  vows  and  pro- 
fanating  the  sanctity  of  the  convent” 

Fatigued  by  the  exertion  she  had  undergone,  my 
narrator  fell  back  upon  her  chair,  and  it  was  in  a  voice 
almost  indistinct  from  its  weakness,  that  she  added, 

“  You  guea$  her  doom  ?” 

“  Perhaps,”  I  suggested,  “  the  poor  girl  was  confined 
to  a  comfortless  cell  ?” 


A  ghastly  smile  came  over  the  features  of  the  old 
lady;  a  smile  in  which  there  was  something  horrible 
and  painful  to  see.  She  again  sat  erect  in  her  chair, 
placed  her  head  on  my  shoulder,  and  approaching  her 
face  to  my  ear,  she  said,  in  a  low,  hissing  whisper, 
which  thrilled  me  to  the  heart,  and  made  me  shudder, 
“she  was  buHt  up  in  the  cavity  of  a  wall,  and  left 
THERE — to  die.” 

TO  A  CHILD,  DURING  SICKNESS. 

Sleep  breathless  at  last  from  out  thee, 

My  little,  patient  boy ; 

And  balmly  rest  about  thee 
Smooths  off  the  day’s  annoy. 

1  sit  me  down,  and  think 
Of  all  thy  winning  ways; 

Yet  almost  wish,  with  sudden  shrink, 

That  I  had  less  to  praise. 

Thy  sidelong  pillow’d  meekness, 

Tby  thanks  to  all  that  aid, 

Thy  heart,  in  pain  and  weakness, 

Of  fancied  faults  afraid ; 

The  little  trembling  hand 

That  wipes  thy  quiet  tears, — 

These,  these  are  things  that  may  demand 
Dread  memories  for  years. 

Sorrows  I ’ve  had,  severe  ones 
I  will  not  think  of  now ; 

And  calmly  ’midst  my  dear  ones, 

Have  wasted  with  dry  brow . 

But  when  thy  fingers  press. 

And  pat  my  stooping  head, 

I  cannot  bear  the  gentleness. — 

The  tears  are  in  their  bed. 

Ah !  firstborn  of  thy  mother, 

When  life  and  hope  were  new ; 

Kind  playmate  of  thy  brother, 

Thy  sister,  father,  too  : 

My  light  where’er  I  go. 

My  bird  when  prison  bound, — 

My  hand  in  hand  companion, — no, 

My  prayers  shall  hold  (bee  round. 

To  say,  “  He  has  departed,” 

“  His  voice,” — “  his  face,” — “  is  gone  ;” 

To  feel  impatient-hearted, 

Yet  feel  we  must  bear  on : 

Ah,  I  could  not  endure 
To  whisper  of  such  wo, 

Unless  I  felt  this  sleep  insure 
That  it  will  not  be  so. 

Yes,  still  he’s  fix’d,  and  sleeping! 

This  silence  too  the  w  hilc — 

Its  very  hush  and  creeping 

Seem  whispering  us  a  smile  • — 

Something  divine  and  dim 
Seems  going  by  one’s  ear, 

Like  parting  wings  of  cherubim, 

Who  say,  “  We’ve  finished  here.” — L.  Hunt. 
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Vol.II.  PHILADELPHIA:  SEPTEMBER,  1842.  No.  3. 


FASHIONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

The  fashions  this  month  begin  to  subside  into  the 
autumn  costumes,  though  as  yet  we  have  few  decidedly 
new  styles.  We  give,  however,  representations  of  three 
very  elegant  dresses. 

Fig.  1.  A  Morning  Dress. — A  peignior  robe  of 
white  organdie ,  open  in  the  front,  and  ornamented  on 
each  side  with  double  volants  of  rich  English  lace ;  the 
body  high  to  the  throat  and  full,  slightly  guaged  half 
way  up  the  centre  of  the  corsage ,  which  is  also  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  double  fell  of  lace,  continued  round  the 
neck ;  the  sleeves  perfectly  tight  and  decorated  round  the 
top  of  the  arm  with  three  folds  of  the  same ;  manchettes 
of  lace  to  match,  the  whole  worn  over  a  slip  of  rich  am¬ 
ber  gros  des  Naples ;  scarf  of  barege  in  stripes  of  blue 
and  amber ;  chapeau  of  paille  de  riz ,  decorated  with 
pale  blue  ribbon,  and  a  splendid  marabout  feather  nuee 
blue. 

Fig.  2.  Ball  Dress.— This  dress  is  composed  of  an 
under  slip  of  mauve  satin,  over  which  is  worn  a  dress 
of  white  crepe  a  la  Berger e,  looped  half  way  up  on  the 
right  side,  the  jupe  being  shorter  than  the  under  dress, 
and  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  petit  rose  de  Motts ,  reach¬ 
ing  on  the  right  side  up  to  the  waist ;  the  corsage  low 
and  tight,  sleeves  the  same;  the  whole  trimmed  with 
wreaths  en  suite the  waist  d  point,  trimmed  round  the 
edge  with  a  very  small  wreath ;  coiffure  composed  of  a 
wreath  of  variegated  flowers,  falling  low  on  each  side ; 
the  front  hair  plaited. 

Fig.  3.  Evening  Dress. — Of  plain  barege  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  fawn  color;  the  skirt  trimmed  with  a  narrow  rib¬ 
bon,  forming  Vandykes,  each  point  being  finished  with 
roseattcs  of  areophane;  corsage  low  and  pointed;  the 
sleeves  and  body  sitting  close  to  the  figure;  a  splendid 
Cardinal  pelerine,  formed  of  rich  inlet  and  lace,  attached 
in  front  with  a  pale  pink  gauze  roseatte,  from  which  de¬ 
pends  two  rather  long  ends,  and  a  rich  blue  scarf  edged 
at  the  ends  with  a  broad  fringe,  finishes  this  elegant 
costume.  Cap  a  la  Duchesse,  composed  of  blond  and 
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flowers,  the  blond  falling  very  low  on  each  side  of  the 
ears,  the  flowers  forming  a  perfect  garland  over  the  front 
of  the  head. 

Cars  arc  now  lighter  and  prettier  than  ever,  the  more 
simple,  the  more  elegant;  they  are  still  made  plain  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  deep  at  the  ears,  where  they  are 
ornamented  with  beautiful  light  branches  of  flowers  of 
every  description ;  sometimes,  indeed,  they  are  trimmed 
with  a  light  style  of  wreath  passing  over  the  head,  and 
attached  on  one  side  with  four  beautiful  roses  of  different 
shades  or  colors ;  others  are  merely  formed  with  lappcls, 
caught  here  and  there  with  very  small  light  flowers; 
those  which  are  made  with  an  open  caul  are  generally 
of  lace  or  tulle ,  a  Josephine  comb  being  worn  at  the  back 
of  the  head.  Morning  caps  are  mostly  made  in  India 
muslin,  the  form  round,  and  without  brides ,  trimmed  with 
Mechlin  lace  and  Fontagnes  ribbons,  of  mixed  colors. 

Walking  Dresses. — Pointed  bodies  are  still  much 
in  fashion;  they  are,  however,  mostly  reserved  for  full 
dress  costume.  W e  have  also  remarked  that  the  rounded 
bodies  are  worn  for  promenade  dresses;  and,  for  the 
morning  toillette ,  nothing  is  sb  becoming  as  the  ceinturc, 
with  long  floating  ends.  Walking  dresses  are  mostly 
composed  of  satins  princesses ,  pekins,  and  of  poults  de 
soief  the  lighter  materials  being  India  muslin  and  the 
Persian  bareges ,  raies  ;  sleeves  named  d  la  jardiniere ; 
the  corsage  frond ,  and  skirt  ornamented  with  three  folds. 
We  must  also  cite  one  in  tarlatan,  lined  with  pale  pink 
gros  de  Naples ;  the  body  gathered  in  the  shoulder  and 
waist;  sleeves  demi-larges,  with  manchettes  of  lace  fall¬ 
ing  upon  the  hand.  This  toilette  is  rendered  complete 
by  a  cardinal  pelerine  in  tarlatane,  lined  to  match  the 
dress,  and  attached  in  the  front  by  a  bow  of  ribbon  of 
pink  taffetas  with  long  ends.  The  most  effective  dresses 
are  certainly  those  of  embroidered  muslin  over  colored 
gros  de  Naples,  blue  or  green.  We  have  seen  at  a  late 
fashionable  meeting,  some  of  our  fair  ilegantes  in  pelisses 
of  white  moire ,  trimmed  with  lace  and  biais,  white  and 
pink;  also  those  of  gros  de  Naples  glace  ecru ,  trimmed 
with  lace  and  ruches. 
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Sleeves  are  now  being  entirely  made  in  the  style  of 
the  reign  Louis  14th,  and  such  as  were  worn  by  Jean, 
Bart,  and  Villeroy,  descending  loose  to  the  elbow,  and 
having  an  under  one  of  muslin  or  lace  underneath.  Les 
Munches  Diana  de  Poidiers  are  also  much  in  vogue, 
being  considered  the  most  graceful  and  useful  things  pos¬ 
sible  ;  they  are  very  pretty  when  worn  with  dresses  having 
short  sleeves,  showing  the  dress  underneath. 

Coiffure. — The  hair  being  now  generally  worn  in 
long  light  ringlets  in  the  front,  nothing  is  more  beautiful 
than  to  see  them  relieved  either  on  one  or  both  sides, 
with  a  lovely  natural  flower  of  a  hue  suitable  to  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  fair  wearer.  Lea  covronnea  circa  are  also 
very  becoming ;  for  full  dress  jewels  are  generally  inter¬ 
mixed  with  the  flowers.  The  most  charming  description 
of  coiffure  now  worn  is  that  called  Roaine;  it  consists 
of  a  multitude  of  narrow  ribbon  streamers  falling  on  one 
side  over  the  neck,  and  on  the  other  forming  a  charming 
panache ,  which  is  attached  to  the  back  hair  or  plait 
This  coiffure ,  when  not  wom  in  full  dress,  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  still  prettier  and  more  negligie,  by  a  pretty  lace, 
either  black  or  white,  being  added  to  it. 

Promenade  Dresses. — The  following  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  those  most  generally  worn.  Dresses  of  poult 
de  8oie ,  one  in  gTey  shaded  groaeille  ;  the  skirt  trimmed  in 
the  front  with  a  double  black  lace,  put  on  perfectly  plain, 
and  attached  with  six  bows  of  ribbon  of  the  same  color 
as  the  dress ;  body  high  and  sitting  close  to  the  figure ; 
the  waist  a  rounded  point.  An  elegant  Cardinal  pelerine 
is  wom  over,  trimmed  carelessly  with  black  lace,  put  on 
plain ;  sleeves,  pagodcs ,  half-long,  and  edged  with  a  black 
lace,  forming  a  division  to  the  coquettish-looking  sleeves 
underneath  of  batiste  bouillon  tes,  with  embroidered  inlet 
between ;  the  others  in  sea-green  silk,  are  made  in  the 
style  called  a  la  Medicis,  the  skirt  being  perfectly  plain ; 
coraage  in  a  point,  formed  of  three  rows  of  fullings,  sepa¬ 
rated  with  folds  of  the  sanft  material ;  the  folds  on  the 
shoulder  forming  a  jockey  over  the  sleeves,  which  are 
guaged  flat  and  cut  on  the  bias ;  and,  lastly,  those  in 
Pekin  w\\i,glacie  grey  and  green,  trimmed  en  tablier  with 
a  bordering  of  aoutachef  forming  a  double  festoon,  coraage 
high  and  in  three  divisions,  ornamented  also  with  soutache 
reaching  from  the  shoulder  to  the  point  of  the  waist. 

Robes  de  Chambre  are  now  being  generally  wom, 
composed  of  a  foulard,  white  mousseline  de  laine ,  or  in 
cachemire  frongi,  the  skirt  of  some  being  trimmed  with 
nceuds  of  ribbon,  or  three  rows  of  buttons ;  coraage  and 
sleeves  plain,  with  a  double  pelerine.  Others  have  the 
skirt  showing  an  under  jupe  beautifully  embroidered; 
sleeves  d  la  religieusea  wom  over  a  thin  cambric  sleeve, 
trimmed  with  Valenciennes:  the  latter  costume  is  by  far 
the  prettiest  and  most  fanciful.  A  few  of  the  most 
recherchi  description  are  made  of  unbleached  cambric, 
ornamented  with  facings  of  the  same,  figured  and  trim¬ 
med  with  elegant  fringe  or  an  embroidery  in  soutache . 


Scarfs. — Some  of  our  elegantes  preferring  the  scarf 
to  the  ugly  cardinals,  or,  still  deeper  camails ,  wear  them 
of  a  lighter  tissue,  with  arabesques  and  palms,  figuring 
upon  them.  Scarfs  of  Ombre  silks  of  the  most  delicate 
and  charming  hue,  with  open-work  of  gymp,  and  trim¬ 
mings  of  deep  lace  are  also  wom  with  great  effect. 


A  DIRGE. 

Now  is  done  thy  long  day’s  work ; 

Fold  thy  palms  across  thy  breast, 

Fold  thine  arms,  turn  to  thy  rest. 

Let  them  rave. 

Shadows  of  the  silver  birk 

Sweep  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 

Let  them  rave. 

Thee  nor  carketh  care  nor  slander ; 

Nothing  but  the  small  cold  worm 
Fretteth  thine  enshrouded  form. 

Let  them  rave. 

Light  and  shadow  ever  wander 
O’er  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 

Let  them  rave. 

Thou  wilt  not  turn  upon  thy  bed ; 

Chaunteth  not  the  brooding  bee 
Sweeter  tones  than  calumny? 

Let  them  rave. 

Thou  wilt  never  raise  thine  head 
From  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave, 

Let  them  rave. 

Crocodiles  wept  tears  for  thee ; 

The  woodbine  and  eglatere 

Drip  sweeter  dews  than  traitor’s  tear. 

Let  them  rave. 

Rain  makes  music  in  the  tree 
O’er  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 

Let  them  rave. 

Round  thee  blow,  self-pleached  deep. 
Bramble-roses,  faint  and  pale, 

And  long  purples  of  the  dale. 

Let  them  rave. 

These  in  every  shower  creep 
Through  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 

Let  them  rave. 

The  gold-eyed  kingcups  fine  ; 

The  frail  bluebell  peereth  over 
Rare  broidry  of  the  purple  clover. 

Let  them  rave. 

Kings  have  no  such  couch  as  thine, 

As  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 

Let  them  rave. 

Wild  words  wander  here  and  there ; 

God’s  great  gift  of  speech  abused 
Makes  thy  memory  confused — 

But  let  them  rave. 

The  balm-cricket  carols  clear 
In  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 

Let  them  rave.  Tennyson. 
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VELA8CO,  OR  THE  ELOPEMENT. 

BT  A  .  W .  KOXET. 

“  *T  is  but  thy  name  that  is  my  enemy ; 

Thou  art  thyself,  though  not  a  Montague/’ 

Dona  Constanza  de  Tolosa  sat  by  the  window  of  her 
apartment  gazing  upon  a  rich  and  lovely  landscape, 
whose  summer  verdure,  slightly  tinged  with  the  golden 
bloom  of  early  autumn,  was  then  sweetly  glowing  in  the 
mellow  radiance  of  the  moon.  She  held  in  her  hand  a 
beautiful  half-blown  rose  that  had  been  thrown  unob¬ 
served  into  the  room,  upon  one  of  the  leaves  of  which 
was  written  the  laconic  communication — “  Le  amo  de 
corazdn — V klasco  !”  Over  this  she  had  long  wondered 
without  having  the  slightest  idea  whence  it  came,  or  for 
what  purpose  it  might  be  intended,  except  to  excite  her 
wonder,  as  she  was  unacquainted  with  the  name  of 
“  Velasco/*  and  also  unconscious  of  having  ever  attracted 
the  admiration  of  a  stranger.  But  her  eyes  were  now 
tracing  the  course  of  the  gracefully  winding  Tagus  whose 
tranquil  waters,  glittering  like  molten  silver,  flowed 
within  a  few  yards  from  beneath  the.  casement,  thence 
brightly  onward  amidst  groves  and  vineyards  until  lost 
to  her  view  in  the  distance;  yet  her  thoughts  were  wan¬ 
dering  back  through  the  green  vista  of  girlhood  to  those 
sunny  hours  when  she,  a  gladsome  child,  roamed  in  care¬ 
less  gayety  along  its  fertile  banks,  plucking  bright  flow¬ 
ers  to  wreath  in  her  dear  mother’s  hair,  and  dreaming  of 
naught  save  the  future  joys  that  were  in  store  for  her. 
She  was  happy  then,  aye,  truly  so !  She  felt  the  reality 
now  of  those  blissful  scenes  which  had  seemed  only  | 
glimpses  of  happier  days  to  come ;  for  since  then  she 
had  strown  the  last  flowers  she  could  bear  to  pluck 
thence  over  that  dear  mother’s  grave ;  and  there  was  now 
neither  parent  or  kin  left  in  the  wide  world  to  love  her. 
She  felt  that  her  fate  was  lonely  and  friendless,  even  though 
she  remained  the  sole  heiress  of  a  proud  and  wealthy 
house,  and  was  also  possessed  of  beauty  and  attractions 
that  might  readily  have  enabled  her  to  rank  peerless  above 
the  loveliest  maidens  of  Spain’s  sunny  clime.  Yet  these 
were  as  nothing — for  they  yielded  her  no  pleasure ;  while 
thqy  were  as  dross  compared  to  the  wealth  of  affection 
pent  up  within  her  pure  bosom,  and  yearning  to  gush 
forth  in  one  clear  stream  of  rapture  at  the  feet  of  some 
beloved  object. 

Placed,  while  yet  a  child  at  her  mother’s  death,  under 
the  care  of  Senor  Lopez,  a  stern  guardian,  she  had  been 
kept  as  it  were,  a  lovely  flower  to  deck  his  own  alcova 
with  the  watchful  jealousy  of  a  lynx-eyed  Argua;  who 
seemed  ever  fearful  that  the  world  might  rob  him  of  his 
treasure — the  interest  of  her  estate,  his  fee  in  guardian¬ 
ship.  He  had  kept  her  almost  estranged  from  society, 
with  little  more  freedom  than  the  privilege  of  gazing,  as 


now,  from  the  windows  of  her  dreary  prison-house  upon 
the  bright  scenes  around,  from  whose  enjoyments  she 
'was  tyrannically  shut  out ;  but  when  nearly  placed  by 
her  years  above  this  surveillance,  he  was  fain  to  relax 
somewhat  the  vigilance  with  which  he  had  hitherto 
guarded  her  from  the  snares  and  temptations  of  the 
world ;  and  she  at  times  ventured  forth,  like  a  bird  from 
its  cage,  to  taste  the  sweets  of  liberty,  though  ever  ac¬ 
companied  in  her  wanderings,  that  she  might  not  even 
then  be  free  from  restraint 

While  thus  en wrapt  with  saddened  reflections  of  the 
past,  joined  with  doubtful  anticipations  of  the  future,  the 
tones  of  a  guitar,  playing  a  light  and  happy  air,  reached 
her  ears,  and  attracted  her  attention.  Turning  in  the 
direction  whence  they  proceeded,  she  observed  a  small 
pinnace  sailing  gently  down  the  stream,  passing  as  she 
supposed  from  the  villa  above.  To  her  extreme  surprise, 
when  arriving  opposite  her  window,  it  turned  in  to¬ 
ward  the  shore,  while  its  occupant  observing  her  arose 
and  bowed — then  touched  a  few  notes  on  his  instrument 
and  sang  the  following: — 

A  wand’rer  return’d  to  my  home  once  again ; 

In  my  own  native  valleys  so  dear, 

I’ve  found  a  rich  treasure  I  sought  for  in  vain, 

Through  all  the  wide  world  save  my  beautiful  Spain, 
Unconscious  the  jewel  was  here; 

By  the  banks  of  her  syeet  flowing  stream — 

And  pure  as  its  wave’s  limpid  gleam. 

I’ve  roved  from  the  West  to  India’s  bright  shore, 

From  North  to  the  South  ever  free ; 

But  ne’er  had  I  seen  when  my  travels  were  o’er. 

As  I  turn’d  to  my  home  to  wander  no  more, 

A  maiden  so  lovely  as  thee ; 

Thou  brightest  of  earth’s  fairest  daughters — 

A  queen  by  my  own  Tagus’  waters. 

I  *ve  gazed  on  the  charms  of  the  “  Maids  of  Cashmere,” 
Ana  glanced  in  their  “  love-lighted”  eyes ; 

Yet  their  light  ne  ’cr  shone  with  a  magic  so  doar, 

Nor  their  beauty  so  sweet  as  thine  doth  appear, 

Thou  flower  of  my  own  native  skies ; — 

Freshly  blooming  in  fragrance  and  pride, 

By  the  margin  of  Tagur  clear  tide. 

I  love  thee!  I  love  thee!  with  heart  and  with  soul ! 

And  passion  as  ardent  as  free! 

Which  aye  may  endure  without  check  or  control, 

Ever  changelessly  true  while  Tagus  shall  roll. 

Its  bright  swelling  waves  to  the  sea. 

Ah !  tell  me  not  in  vain  do  I  woo ! 

And  bid  me,  sweet  angel,  adieu! 

The  Dona  listened  with  delightful  astonishment  to  the 
words  of  the  song,  deeming  them  very  flattering,  though 
perhaps  a  little  extravagant.  His  voice  had  a  manly 
sweetness  in  it  that  captivated  her  ear ;  while  the  grace¬ 
ful  dignity  of  his  bearing  gave  assurance  that  he  was  of 
a  superior  order  to  the  common-place  caballeros  whom 
she  usually  saw  passing  and  repassing  up  and  down  the 
river;  and  the  fervent  air  and  tone  with  which  he  sang, 
caused  an  undeflnable  sensation  to  arise  within  the  breast, 
while  her  warm  heart  increased  its  pulsations,  as  if  thrill¬ 
ing  under  some  rapturous  excitement. 

He  had  scarcely  finished,  however,  when  she  was 
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startled  by  a  sudden  knocking  at  her  chamber  door,  and 
the  voice  of  Senor  Lopez,  who  bade  her  close  the  case¬ 
ment  immediately  and  retire  to  her  couch.  Reluctantly 
obeying  tbe  imperious  mandate,  she  waved  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  to  the  handsome  cavalier,  who  bowed 
with  ardent  respect  as  she  vanished  from  his  sight ;  and 
then  she  sought  her  ‘couch — but  not  to  sleep.  Her 
thoughts  had  now  a  more  agreeable  subject  for  meditation, 
and  she  reflected  upon  it  with  sanguine  and  delightful 
anticipations.  A  new  life  seemed  dawning  upon  her— 
a  life  of  love  and  happiness,  in  which  is  comprised  wo¬ 
man’s  chief  existence;  and  a  still  small  voice  whispered 
to  her  heart  that  its  yearnings  were  not  all  in  vain — that 
it  might  yet  pour  out  its  treasures  without  reserve,  and 
receive  a  grateful  return,  while  tbe  world  would  be  no 
longer  to  her  so  lonely  and  dreary  as  it  had  ever  seemed 
since  her  mother’s  death. 

Slumber  at  length  closed  her  eyelids,  and  her  dreams 
were  of  a  most  blissful  nature,  for  they  imaged  forth 
visions  of  love  and  lovers  singing  and  playing  amid  rosy 
bowers,  while  her  unknown  “Velasco”  appeared  to  be 
their  king,  and  still  paid  all  homage  to  her — choosing 
her  out  from  among  the  loveliest  to  be  his  bride  and 
queen.  Her  breast  seemed  thrilling  with  an  almost  suf¬ 
focating  feeling  of  rapture,  and  her  heart  swelling  full, 
nearly  to  bursting  with  the  intensity  of  its  joys,  until 
arriving  as  it  were  at  the  summit  of  bliss,  those  bright 
fancies  were  suddenly  dissipated  by  the  entrance  of  a 
hideous  dragon  amidst  that  fairy  scene  to  fright  her 
from  its  enjoyment.  She  awoke,  and  her  thoughts  re¬ 
verted  back  to  the  incidents  of  the  evening  previous, 
while  they  seemed  almost  too  delightful  for  reality,  and 
she  could  hardly  convince  herself  that  they  were  not  also 
a  portion  of  her  dream.  But  there  lay  the  rose  wither¬ 
ing  upon  her  toilet,  to  which  she  ran  and  read  over  and 
over  again  the  sweet  confession  that  “Velasco!  loved 
her  with  all  hie  heart  /”  She  was  satisfied  that  had 
been  no  delusion,  and  with  an  indescribable  expression 
of  delight  and  wonder  blendingly  depicted  upon  her 
sunny  features,  she  pressed  the  mute  messenger  to  her 
coral  lips,  and  smiled  as  if  its  very  fragrance  breathed  of 
love. 

“He  loves  me!  he  loves  me!”  she  exclaimed  in  the 
exuberance  of  her  joy,  which  was,  however,  immediately 
checked  by  a  more  serious  reflection.  “  But  who  is  it 
that  loves  me  1”  she  musingly  asked  herself.  “Who  is 
Senor  Velasco?”  She  could  not  imagine  whom  he 
might  be,  for  she  had  never  heard  the  name,  and  was 
therefore  unable  to  conclude  whether  he  was  a  noble,  or 
hidalgo — though  he  must  be  a  perfect  gentleman,  or  he 
would  never  have  devised  such  an  exquisitely  romantic 
mode  of  expressing  his  passion  to  her.  “And  does  he 
really  love  me  1”  She  mused;  but  this,  the  more  she 
reflected  upon  it,  seemed  as  puzzling  as  the  rest,  for  how 
was  she  to  determine  whether  he  intended  it  all  as  some 


mere  passing  act  of  gallantry,  or.  was  sincere  in  his  pro¬ 
fessions!  Yet  even  then  it  was  bliss  to  believe  the 
doubtful  equivocation,  that  “  lies  like  truth.” 

From  mom  till  night,  the  image  of  that  handsome 
cavalier,  and  the  flattering  words  of  his  song,  so  occupied 
her  mind  that  she  could  think  of  little  else ;  while  she 
sat  humming  ovei;the  pleasing  air,  and  gazing  upon  the 
place  where  she  last  saw  him  wafting  kisses  toward  her 
on  the  wings  of  night,  and  as  intently  as  if  he  were  still 
visible  to  her  sight.  Her  Wakeful  fancies  now  conjured 
up  dreams  again  similar  to  her  midnight  vision ;  but  they 
were  also  doomed  to  be  dispelled  by  a  phantom  equally 
as  horrible— and  appearing  more  like  reality  than  the 
former. 

Three  days  afterwards,  Senor  Lopez  eongratulatingly 
informed  her  that  she  was  a  betrothed  bride !  and  that 
her  marriage  would  take  place  in  the  course  of  a  few 
short  weeks!  She  was  astonished!  aye,  utterly  con¬ 
founded  by  the  unexpected  intelligence;  and  sooth  there 
was  indeed  ample  reason,  for  this  was  the  first  intima¬ 
tion  she  had  received  of  such  being  a  probable  occur¬ 
rence.  However,  after  the  firet  shock  of  the  startling 
communication  had  passed  over,  she  began  to  console 
herself  with  the  reflection  that  it  must  be  “  Velasco” 
who  had  thus  suddenly  proposed  for  her;  but  as  her 
guardian  continued,  she  nearly  fainted  with  the  sudden 
reaction  which  chilled  her  hopes. 

“You  see,  my  dear,  Don  Emanuel,  who  is  a  noble¬ 
man  at  Madrid,  has  written  to  me,  soliciting  the  honor 
of  your  hand  in  marriage.  Knowing  well  his  state  and 
importance,  I  returned  him  my  consent  immediately.’ 

“  But  you  could  not  give  him  my  consent !”  said  she 
in  a  tone  of  deep  reproach. 

“  Oh,  no !  you  will  give  that  as  a  matter  of  course !” 
he  replied,  laughing,  without  appearing  to  think  that 
she  could  have  the  slightest  objection  to  so  advantageous 
a  match. 

Dona  Constanza  felt  ready  to  weep  with  indignation ; 
but  womanly  pride  sustained  her,  and  she  returned  in  a 
tone  that  was  intended  to  signify  her  firmness,  though 
!  her  voice  was  tremulous  with  emotion.  “Then,  Senor, 
as  a  matter  of  course ,  I  will  not  give  my  consent ;  but 
will  rather  enter  a  convent  than  marry  Don  Emanuel — 
even  though  he  were  the  king  himself!”  And  «he 
turned  quickly  from  the  presence  of  her  mercenary 
guardian  toward  her  chamber,  there  to  give  relief  to  her 
sorrows  and  vexation  by  a  flood  of  tears.  She  was  very 
angry  with  him  for  such  impertinent  officiousness ;  as 
indeed  what  young  maiden  would  not  have  been,  thus 
to  be  disposed  of,  like  a  horse  or  a  slave — to  have  a  hus¬ 
band  selected  and  agreed  upon,  and  her  own  approval 
and  consent  to  an  arrangement,  usually  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  any  in  woman’s  life,  deemed  of  very  little  account 
— but  to  follow,  however,  as  a  “  matter  of  course.”  She 
knew  nothing  of  Don  Emanuel,  except  that  his  name 
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had  been  casually  mentioned  once  or  twice  in  her  hear¬ 
ing  as  a  gentleman  of  high  rank  in  Madrid,  but  who  had 
spent  of  late  some  years  abroad.  He  might  be  old  and 
ugly  for  all  she  knew  to  the  contrary ;  and  his  very 
name  sounded  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  cross  and  stupid  old 
bachelor.  “  What  care  I  for  his  state  and  importance]” 
she  exclaimed,  pettishly,  as  these  words  recurred  to  her 
mind,  “  I  could  not  love  him  if  he  were  made  of  gold 
and  jewels !” 

Nor  could  she  have  loved  him  while  her  heart  was 
pre-occupied  by  the  graceful  image  of  another — that  of 
her  mysterious  serenader;  whom,  however,  she  had  not 
seen  since  that  eventful  evening  of  his  first  appearance. 
This  seemed  very  strange  to  her,  as  she  nightly  watched 
eager  and  anxiously  hour  alter  hour  for  his  dearly  anti¬ 
cipated  reappearance ;  but  in  vain.  She  felt  it  indeed 
singular,  yet  she  could  not  believe  that  such  a  noble 
looking  gentleman  would  play  falsely  merely  to  deceive 
a  simple  maiden — kindling  an  undying  flame  in  her 
bosom,  and  then  vanishing  as  mysteriously  as  he  came, 
leaving  it  to  rage  and  consume  her  heart  unheeded. 
Some  accident  must  full  surely  have  befallen  him,  or  he 
would  have  sought  an  interview  with  her  long  before; — 
and  she  wept  with  deep  anguish  at  the  thought. 

But  whether  “Velasco”  came  or  not,  she  was  fully 
resolved  to  oppose  her  tyrannical  guardian’s  plan,  even 
though  the  laws  of  her  country  might  leave  her  no  alter¬ 
native  between  a  compliance  with  his  wishes  and  a  living 
burial  within  a  convent’s  walls,  if  he  chose  to  enforce 
her  marriage  before  she  was  free  from  his  control.  She 
rightly  deemed  that  he  had  sinister  views  in  thus  con¬ 
tracting  her  without  her  own  consent,  and  to  an  utter 
stranger ;  for  he  shrewdly  inferred  that  the  magnificent 
Don,  from  the  immensity  of  his  own  wealth,  would 
be  more  than  likely  to  overlook  some  few  discrepancies 
which  had  occurred  in  the  management  of  his  ward’s 
estate,  either  through  negligence  or  design  on  bis  part 

However,  he  said  nothing  further  to  her  upon  the 
subject,  knowing  that  it  would  but  increase  the  evident 
antipathy  she  felt  towards  the  match ;  while  the  Don 
himself  could  perhaps  better  second  his  efforts,  when  he 
arrived,  by  the  splendor  and  pomp  of  his  state — and  a 
very  little  gentle  enforcement,  if  the  necessity  of  the 
case  should  strongly  demand  such  proceeding.  Yet  he 
deemed  it  proper  to  inform  him  that  his  ward  manifested 
a  slight  reluctance  in  agreeing  to  such  a  sudden  propo¬ 
sition,  from  being  doubtless  a  little  piqued  that  he  had 
not  addressed  her  at  the  first.  Still  that  gentleman’s 
reply  expressed  no  discouragement ;  but  rather  increased 
ardor,  as  if  her  maiden  spirit  raised  her  worth  in  his 
estimation,  and  he  was  therefore  resolved  to  win  her  if 
possible. 

It  was  on  the  evening  previous  to  the  day  when  the 
presumptuous  suitor  to  her  hand  was  expected  to  arrive, 


that  the  Dona  sat  in  her  chamber  with  her  spirits  weighed 
down  by  the  most  gloomy  reflections.  She  had  given 
up  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  “  Velasco”  again ;  and  yet 
she  could  not  banish  from  her  heart  the  lasting  impres¬ 
sion  that  his.  manly  beauty,  assisted  by  the  romance  at¬ 
tached  to  his  actions — -had  made  upon  it.  In  the  fervid 
clime  of  Spain  love  does  not  require  years  of  sunshine 
and  showers  to  arrive  at  maturity.  It  is  there  in  her 
verdant  fields,  amidst  orange  groves  and  rosy  bowers,  a 
flower  of  magic  growth,  and  requires  neither  care  or  attend¬ 
ance  ;  but  springs  at  once  into  bloom,  seeking  its  own 
nourishment  of  the  soil  from  whence  it  takes  its  life. 
From  sad  imaginings  with  regard  to  the  stranger  who 
was  the  object  of  her  affections,  her  thoughts  reverted 
with  loathing  to  the  still  stranger  person,  who  was 
equally  the  object  of  her  abhorrence ;  and  with  whom 
her  guardian  would  heartlessly  force  her  to  wed,  if  she 
did  not  take  some  decided  step  to  thwart  his  purpose. 
Though  she  had  not  yet  determined  upon  any  definite 
plan  of  proceeding,  she  was  fully  resolved  that  the 
haughty  Don  should  not  even  see  her  when  he  did 
arrive,  and  he  might  return  again  to  Madrid,  if  he  chose, 
as  wise  as  he  came,  and  quite  as  empty,  for  all  he  was 
likely  to  gain  of  her. 

While  thus  sitting  and  revolving  in  her  mind  the 
woes  that  afflicted  her  soul,  she  heard,  as  she  imagined, 
the  same  tinkling  notes  which  had  sounded  so  sweet  to 
her  enraptured  ears  upon  the  night  when  “Velasco” 
sung  to  her  of  his  admiration  and  love.  Rushing  to  the 
window,to  assure  herself,  she  saw  him  floating  gently 
by ;  and,  carried  away  with  the  enthusiastic  transport  of 
her  feelings  she  waved  her  hand  toward  him  in  greeting, 
while  her  throbbing  heart  swelled  full  with  delight.  He 
kissed  his  in  return,  and  then,  signifying  by  a  gesture 
that  they  might  not  speak  through  fear  of  being  over¬ 
heard,  he  approached  toward  the  shore,  and  tossed  a 
letter  attached  to  a  pebble,  into  her  apartment.  Catch¬ 
ing  it  eagerly  up,  she  read  by  the  light  of  a  taper  its  con¬ 
tents  ;  and  then,  with  an  almost  overpowering  feeling  of 
joy,  she  returned  .to  the  window  and  waved  him  her 
unhesitating  consent  to  the  proposition  contained  within ; 
while  he  passed  silently  away,  wafting  kisses  toward  her 
Until  lost  to  view  in  the  obscurity  of  night 

The  letter  was  signed  the  same  as  his  previous  mes¬ 
sage  to  her,  with  the  simple  word  “Velasco!”  but  its 
contents  informed  her  that  he  was  a  gentleman  of  birth 
and  station  in  life;  and  that  having  accidentally  seen 
her  one  day  in  the  villa,  he  had  from  that  moment  loved 
her  with  devoted  ardor :  yet  he  had  been  compelled  to 
leave  for  Madrid  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning, 
and  it  was  not  then  possible  to  seek  an  interview  other 
than  the  serenade  to  which  she  listened  one  evening  a 
few  weeks  previous.  And  now  he  deemed  it  too  late 
for  such  unless  she  would  consent  to  fly  with  him  and 
thus  avoid  the  union  which  her  guardian  wished  to 
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force  upon  her.  He  seemed  wretched  with  despair,  and 
implored  her  with  all  the  deep  and  restless  eloquence  of 
true  affection  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  and  he  would 
then  ever  love  her,  truly  and  fondly ; — saying,  also,  that 
he  had  in  his  power  every  means  of  happiness,  without 
the  assistance  of  those  which  her  guardian  might  unjustly 
withhold  from  her.  And  he  concluded  by  requesting 
that  if  she  consented  to  his  dearest  desires,  to  postpone 
with  some  plausible  excuse  the  dreaded  ceremony  for  a 
day,  and  he  would  be  at  her  window  on  the  succeeding 
night,  ready  to  convey  her  with  all  possible  speed  to 
where  the  holy  sacredote  should  be  in  waiting  to  unite 
them  forever. 

After  he  was  gone  she  returned  and  read  and  re-read 
those  sweet  lines,  which  seemed  to  her  like  a  reprieve 
from  a  doom  worse  than  even  death  itself,  until  every 
letter  was  engraven  upon  her  memory — never  to  be 
effaced ;  and  then  she  folded  it  upon  her  heart  and  held 
it  there,  while  she  dreamed  fell  that  blissful  night  of  love 
again  and  her  dear  “  Velasco.” 

The  next  day  an  unfortunate  accident,  as  it  was  un¬ 
derstood,  delayed  the  arrival  of  Senor  Lopez’s  expected 
guest ;  for  which  occurrence  Dona  Constanza  felt,  duly 
thankful,  while  6he  made  secret  preparation  for  her  in¬ 
tended  flight. 

She  did  not  feel  any  regret  at  the  step  she  was  taking, 
for  she  was  bound  by  no  ties  to  Senor  Lopez,  and  he 
had  ever  been  to  her  a  cold-hearted  and  selfish  oppressor. 
It  was  the  climax  of  this  course  of  conduct  that  now 
drove  her  forth,  to  find  a  protector  in  one  who  loved  her, 
and  to  seek  a  refuge  from  bitter  oppression ;  but  as  the 
evening  approached,  she  felt  nervous  and  sick  at  heart 
through  doubt  and  anxiety.  She  had,  however,  a  trus¬ 
ting  confidence  in  the  honor  of  Velasco,  for  every 
gesture  and  every  word  of  his  which  she  had  read  or 
listened  to,  bore  the  impress  of  love  and  sincerity.  True, 
her  acquaintance  with  him  was  very  slight;  but  she  was 
rendered  desperate  through  love  and  constraint,  and 
therefore  proceeded  to  an  extremity,  which  under  other 
circumstances  she  would  have  hesitated  in  doing.  While 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  “  Velasco,”  she  labored  under  the 
most  gloomy  forebodings,  and  half  repented  her  hasty 
promise ;  but  then  as  she  thought  of  her  hopeless  situa¬ 
tion,  an  occasional  shudder  would  thrill  over  her  frame, 
and  renew  again  her  failing  resolution. 

It  was  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  that  she 
heard  the  whispered  signal  underneath  her  window, 
while  her  heart  seemed  ready  to  leap  from  her  throat 
with  trepidation.  Summoning  up,  however,  the  little 
energy  she  could  command  at  the  moment,  she  stepped 
timidly  forth  over  the  balcony,  and  thence  descended  into 
her  lover’s  arms,  who  quickly  placed  her  on  the  boat  in 
waiting,  and  pushed  from  the  shore.  He  seated  himself 
by  her  side  and  pressed  her  to  his  heart  without  speak¬ 
ing,  while  they  were  rowed  swiftly  toward  the  Villa  in 


whose  suburbs  her  guardian’s  residence  was  situated ; 
but  had  not  proceeded  far  ere  lights  were  seen  and  voices 
heard  in  pursuit,  and  they  knew  their  flight  had  been 
discovered. 

Too  frightened  to  speak,  Constanza  clung  closer  to 
her  lover,  as  if  to  implore  his  protection ;  but  he  merely 
smiled,  in  derision  of  their  danger,  and  bade  her  fear 
nothing,  for  all  would  yet  be  well.  They  were  too  far 
advanced  to  he  immediately  overtaken,  and  thus  reached 
the  church  in  safety,  where  the  reverend  priest  was  in 
waiting  to  perform  the  nuptial  rite.  He  commenced  in 
haste,  well  knowing  the  urgency  of  the  case;  but  the 
ceremony  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  stentorian  voice 
of  Senor  Lopez,  echoing  in  thunder  to  the  lofty  dome  of 
the  church,  and  reverberating  amid  those  deserted  aisles, 
as  he  shouted, 

“  Hold !  on  your  life,  holy  father !  and  beware  how 
you  profane  thus  your  sacred  office !” 

Then,  drawing  his  sword,  advanced  to  confront  the 
bold  abducter  of  his  ward,  who  stood  calm  and  unmoved, 
supporting  her  fainting  form ;  but  paused  in  utter  amaze¬ 
ment  as  he  recognized  his  features,  exclaiming,  “  Good 
God,  Don  Emanuel !  Is  it  possible  that  you  have  re¬ 
sorted  to  such  ignoble  means  to  win  your  lady  ?” 

“  It  is,  Senor,”  replied  Don  Emanuel,  smiling,  “  for  I 
despaired  of  winning  her  otherwise.  You  know  that 
she  refused  the  proposal  made  through  her  guardian; 
theiefore,  I  deemed  it  proper  to  gain  my  desires  in  the 
best  manner  possible.  She  is  mine  now,  by  her  own 
free  will ;  and  I  love  her  none  the  less,  for  thus  proving 
to  me  the  faith  of  her  affection.” 

“Well,  as  you  have  won  the  perverse  maiden  against 
her  desires,  even  though  with  her  own  free  consent,  the 
ceremony  may  proceed ;  and  I  wish  my  dear  ward  much 
pleasure,  in  thus  having  her  own  way  in  this  important 
matter.” 

The  parties  were  married ;  and  then  of  course  came 
an  explanation  of  the  mystery  to  Dona  Constanza.  Don 
Emanuel  de  Velasco,  having  seen  her,  as  before  stated, 
was  immediately  captivated  with  her  beauty  and  sweet¬ 
ness  ;  but  being  imperatively  called  away  to  Madrid,  he 
was  obliged  to  submit  by  letter,  a  proposal  for  addressing 
her,  to  Senor  Lopez,  who  closed  at  once  with  his  desires ; 
arid  unexpectedly,  even  went  so  far  as  to  fix  upon  a  day 
for  the  marriage,  which  he  seemed  to  think,  without 
doubt,  would  follow  in  a  very  short  period.  This  sur¬ 
prised,  while  it  gave  him  much  pleasure,  and  he  joyfully 
acquiesced  in  the  arrangement;  but  when  he  understood 
that  she  firmly  opposed  the  union,  shrewdly  deeming 
that  she  might  be  ignorant  of  his  latter  title,  and  encou¬ 
raged  by  her  seeming  gratification  at  the  previous  mani¬ 
festation  of  his  love,  he  resolved  to  win  her,  if  possible, 
under  that  name  alone;  and  thereby  assure  himself 
not  only  of  her  free  will,  but  of  her  affection  for 
him  also.  The  good  priest  was  his  only  confidant. 
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while  he  trusted  to  have  accomplished  his  design  undis¬ 
covered. 

It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  mention  that  the  result  of 
the  elopement  was  gratifying  to  all  the  parties  concerned, 
as  it  united  Dona  Constanza  to  her  “  Velasco,”  as  well 
as  to  her  guardian's  “Don  Emanuel;”  and  she  had 
never  reason  to  repent  the  hasty  step,  which,  to  appear¬ 
ance,  was  forced  upon  her. 


THE  FADED  FLOWER. 

BT  EDWIN  EDDISON. 

A  child  wept  o’er  a  grave ; 

Its  father's  corpse  lay  there ; 

His  beauteous  form  was  bent 
In  sad  and  silent  prayer. 

A  cypress  gently  waved 
Its  leaves  o'er  its  bow’d  head : 

He  did  not  hear  their  sound ; 

His  thoughts  were  with  the  dead. 

On  that  loved  spot  each  morn, 
Breathing  his  soul  in  prayer, 

He  pleaded  Heaven’s  high  King 
To  join  his  parent  there. 

His  suppliant  prayer  was  heard ; 

He  faded  fast  away : 

Alas  !  so  sweet  a  flower 
Had  bloom’d  but  to  decay. 

Another  cypress  weeps 
Above  that  hallow’d  bed ; 

And  son  with  father  sleeps 
Amidst  the  lonely  dead ! 


MEMORY. 

BT  KBS.  O.  NORMAN. 

The  day  will  come  when  Memory  lingers 
Sadly  o’er  her  sweetest  dream, 

Weaving  for  aye,  with  fairy  fingers. 

Semblance  of  joys  that  once  have  been ; 
And  in  our  age  we  fain  would  see 
In  that  vain  dream,  reality. 

While  waiting  for  that  sober  time. 

With  pleasure’s  tempting  path  before  us, 
Gaily  pass  on,  nor  fear  the  ills 
Fast-fleeting  Time  may  scatter  o’er  us; 
But  lay  up  Memory’s  joyous  store 
To  glad  the  heart  when  young  no  more. 


Irresolution. — In  matters  of  great  concern,  and 
which  must  be  done,  there  is  no  surer  argument  of  a 
weak  mind  than  irresolution ;  to  be  undetermined  where 
the  case  is  so  plain,  and  the  necessity  so  urgent 


THE  EASTERN  PRINCESS. 

BT  MRS.  ANNE  FORD. 

The  Princess  Zelona  was  the  most  beautiful  of  her 
sex.  She  was  gay  as  a  bird,  agile  as  the  antelope,  and 
tender  as  the  dove.  Her  voice  was  like  that  of  the 
bulbul,  and  her  eyes  were  brighter  than  the  stars  that 
light  the  throne  of  the  angel  Amiram.  She  was  the 
only  daughter  of  a  prince,  who  found  a  pleasure  in 
gratifying  her  highest  wishes.  Her  harem  was  cele¬ 
brated  throughout  all  the  east.  The  most  beautiful 
i  girls  sang  to  her,  incense  of  the  costliest  kind  perfumed 
her  room,  the  finest  muslins  of  Deccan  wrapped  her 
delicate  form,  and  every  luxury  which  wealth  could 
purchase  or  whim  suggest  was  collected  around  her. 
Yet  she  was  not  happy.  Amid  all  this  magnificence 
she  pined  away,  so  that  the  lustre  of  her  eye  daily 
grew  more  dim,  and  the  rose  on  her  cheek  faded.  The 
Princess  Zelona  was  to  be  married  to  a  prince  whom 
she  hated,  when  her  heart  was  given  to  another.  Her 
destined  lord  was  an  old  Rajah  of  immense  possessions, 
and  though  her  hither  gratified  her  wishes  in  every  other 
respect,  on  this  point  he  was  inexorable,  and  therefore 
her  sadness.  Deeming  that  her  dejection  would  soon 
pass  away  when  she  was  a  bride,  the  parent  paid  little 
attention  to  her  grief,  but  hastened  the  preparations  for 
her  nuptials. 

8he  sat  in  her  bower  one  day,  surrounded  by  her 
slaves,  who  each  tried  in  turn  but  uselessly  to  assuage 
her  sadness.  In  vain  they  sang  and  played  to  her,  in 
vain  the  sound  of  a  cool  fountain  plashed  on  her  ear,  in 
vain  they  strove  to  entertain  her  with  tales  of  love  and 
romance,  in  vain  she  gazed  out  over  the  bright  lake  that 
stretched  beneath  her  apartment,  and  in  vain  she  sought 
consolation  in  that  never-failing  resource,  her  agate- 
mounted  hookah,  she  found  no  relief  for  her  dejection ; 
so,  at  length,  dismissing  all  her  attendants  but  one,  who 
had  been  with  her  from  childhood,  she  threw  herself 
back  on  her  cushion,  and  bid  the  other  sing  her  an  old 
song  which  they  had  known  years  before  when  both 
were  young,  and  she  was  happy. 

“  Ah !”  sighed  the  princess,  “  how  often  have  I  heard 
Hyder  sing  that  song  in  the  green  mountains  where  we 
were  brought  up  together.  Alas !  that  my  father  has 
taken  me  thence  and  brought  me  here  to  all  this  state 
and  grandeur,  which  I  despise  since  I  cannot  share  it 
with  Hyder.” 

“And  why  not  fly  from  this  hateful  union  t”  timidly 
interposed  her  companion,  “  I  have  heard  of  such  things 
from  the  story-tellers  whom  we  used  to  hear,  before 
your  father  had  won  this  mighty  kingdom,  and  when 
he  was  only  a  poor  prince  among  the  hills,  such  as 
Hyder  is  now.” 

“  Fly !”  said  the  princess,  in  astonishment,  “  oh  !  my 
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father  would  never  forgive  me — but,  but,  indeed  this 
marriage  will  kill  me.” 

“I  am  sure”  interposed  the  maiden,  “  I  would  never 
submit  to  it,  when  this  young  prince  loves  you  so  de¬ 
votedly,  and  you  love  hifn  in  return.  Have  you  seen 
him  of  late?” 

“  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  as  he  rode  under  my  lat¬ 
tice  four  moons  ago,  when  he  was  on  a  visit  here — you 
know  I  could  see  him  in  no  other  way.  How  nobly — 
like  the  descendant  of  a  hundred  kings  as  he  is — he 
bestrode  his  courser.  Ah!  would  I  could  see  him  in 
this  dilemma.” 

“And  what  would  you  say  if  you  could  hear  from 
him  1  See,”  continued  the  maiden,  looking  cautiously 
around,  to  satisfy  herself  that  no  one  was  within  sight 
or  hearing.  “  I  have  a  mission  for  you,  written  in  his 
own  hand.  It  has  cost  me  a  World  of  trouble  to  convey 
to  you,  and  this  is  the  second  day  I  have  waited  for  the 
opportunity.” 

The  princess  blushed  to  the  bosom  as  she  took  the 
richly  adorned  missive  and  read  the  following : 

“Do  you  love  me  yet?  Then  can  you  become  a 
sacrifice  1  lam  poor,  but  I  am  the  descendant  of  kings. 
If  you  will  give  up  pomp,  wealth,  and  power  for  my  moun¬ 
tain  home,  I  will  find  means  to  rescue  you  from  your 
fate.  If  you  are  silent  I  shall  know  you  still  love  me 
and  are  willing  to  be  mine.” 

The  color  went  and  came  in  the  princess’  cheek,  and 
her  bosom  heaved  with  tumultuous  emotions,  as  she 
road  this  letter.  Concealing  it  in  her  bosom,  she  leaned 
her  head  on  her  hand  and  gave  herself  up  to  thought. 
In  that  crisis  how  her  heart  alternated  between  affection 
for  her  father  and  love  for  Hyder !  But  love  triumphed 
and  when  she  raised  her  head  it  was  to  tell  her  com¬ 
panion  that  there  was  no  reply  to  send. 

“Allah  be  praised!”  said  the  maiden,  “now  I  shall 
see  you  happy.” 

Meantime  the  preparations  for  the  nuptials  of  the 
princess  went  on,  and  were  eventually  brought  to  a 
close.  Day  after  day,  relying  on  her  lover’s  promise  to 
save  her,  Zelona  looked  for  his  interposition,  though  she 
knew  not  in  what  way  it  would  appear ;  but  all  in  vain. 
Hope  at  length  gave  out,  and  she  spent  her  hours  in 
tears. 

It  was  a  bright  summer  morning  when  the  bridal 
cavalcade  set  forth  for  the  capital  of  the  intended  hus¬ 
band  of  the  princess,  but  though  every  thing  around  her 
was  gay — though  birds  sang  merrily  from  every  branch, 
and  joyous  strains  of  music  floated  on  the  balmy  air — 
her  heart  was  filled  with  sadness  and  despair.  At  most 
two  days  journey  would  bring  her  to  the  capital  of  her 
lord.  From  Hyder  she  had  received  no  intelligence, 
and  who  knew  but  what  he  might  be  dead,  or  have 
deserted  her.  Bitter  were  the  tears  she  wept  as  she 
buried  herself  in  her  silken  couch,  for  death  seemed  pre-  I 


ferable  to  a  union  with  her  destined  husband.  When 
the  cavalcade  stopped  for  the  night,  she  wept  herself  to 
sleep.  But  suddenly  she  was  aroused  from  slumber  by 
a  wild  confusion  in  the  camp,  and  sitting  up  in  her 
couch  and  listening,  she  heard  shouts,  and  shots,  the 
charge  of  spabis,  and  the  clash  of  sword-blades.  These 
noises,  at  first  distant,  rapidly  neared  the  rich  pavilion 
in  which  she  lay,  and  as  they  approached,  what  was 
her  joy  to  recognise,  over  all  the  tumult,  the  war-cry  of 
Hyder.  Hastily  ordering  her  affrighted  slaves  to  robe 
her,  she  awaited,  with  a  beating  heart,  the  termination 
of  the  contest.  Nor  did  she  wait  long.  Directly  a  wild 
huzza  rose  up  at  the  very  door  of  her  pavilion,  and  im¬ 
mediately  she  heard  her  lover’s  voice  without.  Rushing 
to  the  outer  apartment  of  the  tent  she  fell  into  Hyder's 
arms  as  he  entered  it,  flushed  with  victory. 

“  Oh !”  she  said,  “  why  did  you  delay  so  long  ?  I 
almost  feared  I  should  never  see  you  again.” 

“  I  came  as  soon  as  I  thought  I  could  ensure  success, 
dearest,”  he  replied,  kissing  her  beautiful  brow,  “  I  have 
lain  in  wait  for  the  last  fortnight,  watching  for  this  day. 
But  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  On  the  first  alarm  a  thou¬ 
sand  spahis  will  spring  into  the  saddle  to  pursue  us.  I 
have  brought  two  fleet  Arabians,  who  will  carry  us  to  our 
native  mountains  ere  a  second  sun  shall  rise.  Mount, 
sweet  one,  and  away  with  me.” 

She  mounted  at  the  word,  and  ere  two  days  the  fugi¬ 
tives  reached  the  wild  and  impassable  mountain  recesses 
in  which  the  young  prince  had  his  home.  Pursuit 
was  found  to  be  useless.  Long  and  happily  they  lived 
together.  At  first  the  Rajah  contemplated  sending  an 
army  to  recover  his  daughter,  but  just  when  all  was 
prepared  he  fell  sick,  and  better  thoughts  rose  in  his 
bosom.  When  he  recovered  -he  sent  for  his  children 
and  adopted  Hyder  as  the  heir  to  his  throne.  And 
men,  in  that  bright  land,  still  talk  of  the  blissful  reign  of 
Zelona  and  her  lord. 


REMEMBRANCE. 

I  shall  look  back,  when  on  the  main, — 

Back  to  my  native  isle. 

And  almost  think  I  hear  again 
Thy  voice,  and  view  thy  smile. 

But  many  days  may  pass  away 
Ere  I  again  shall  see 
Amid  the  young,  the  fair,  the  gay, — 

One  who  resembles  thee. 

Yet  when  the  pensive  thought  shall  dwell 
On  some  ideal  maid, 

Whom  fancy’s  pencil  pictured  well, 

And  touched  with  softest  shade: 

The  imaged  form  I  shall  survey, 

And,  pausing  at  the  view, 

Recall  thy  gentle  smile,  and  say, 

“Oh,  such  a  maid  I  knew  !”  bowl.es. 
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LORD  PERCY’S  DREAM. 

A  STORY  OF  THfc  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer  evening.  Darkness  had 
crept  almost  imperceptibly  over  the  earth.  The  moon 
was  up  m  all  her  full  robed  glory,  and  the  burning 
stars  of  heaven  glittered  like  a  cojonet  of  countless 
jewels  on  the  dark  brow  of  night  There  was  not 
one  cloudlet  to  dim  the  lustrous  expanse  of  ether. 
Below  it  lay  the  beautiful  landscape — beautiful  in  its 
calm  repose,  and  in  its  strong  contract  of  silver  light 
and  darkest  shade.  On  the  river — the  noble  -and  broad 
swelling  river — the  moon’s  lustre  was  given  back  in 
one  wide  sheet  of  liquid  glory,  and  as  the  stream  faded 
away  toward  the  thickly- wooded  shore,  the  sound  of  the 
shadowed  ripples  dashing  in  mimic  frolic  against  the 
pebbly  bank,  stole  with  the  softening  influence  of  music 
upon  the  soul.  Save  this,  there  was  no  sound  upon  the 
air,  no  wind  to  stir  the  myriads  of  forest  leaves,  or  to 
bear  away  the  sweet  perfume  of  the  fresh,  wild  flowers. 
It  was  a  glorious  night,  yet  one,  that  with  no  passing 
sound  upon  the  air,  nothing  by  which  the  gazer  might  be 
led  to  identify  the  place — had  rather  a  tendency  of  ab¬ 
stracting  thought,  of.  luring  it  away  froin  these  still, 
calm  scenes  to  others,  either  of  reality  or  imagination.  . 

And  there  was  one,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
moonlight  glories  of  the  landscape,  as  if  perchance  to 
read  some  portion  of  his  own  fate  from  its  illuminated 
page.  From  the  wild  turmoil  of  the  camp,  from  the 
jarring  discord  of  the  soldiery,  from  the  neigh  of  steeds, 
and  the  heavy  tread  of  the  sentry,  he  had  stolen  away 
to  the  borders  of  that  mighty  forest,  beside  the  banks 
of  that  gently  murmuring  river. 

Where  a  moss-covered  rock  threw  out  its  jotting 
points  here  and  there,  presenting  a  rude  seat  of  nature's 
own  formation,  with  a  velvet  cushion  to  recline  upon, 
and  an  emerald  carpet  of  the  softest  texture,  lie  had 
thrown  himself  wearily.  With  his  hand  upon  his  fore¬ 
head  and  his  hair  thrown  back,  damp  and  dishevelled, 
he  gazed  upon  the  quiet  moon.  And  little  recked  she, 
as  she  sailed  onward  in  the  deep  sapphire  heaven,  that 
he,  whose  beaming  eyes  feasted  upon  her  loveliness,  was 
the  proud  scion  of  a  most  mighty  lineage,  the  descendant 
of  a  long  line  of  stately  ancestry.  Little  recked  she  of 
the  many  anxious  prayers  sent  up  to  Heaven  on  his 
account;  of  the  fond  mother  who  wept  in  deep  bitter¬ 
ness,  of  the  fair  young  sister  whose  tears  commingled, 
and  of  the  many  noble  friends  whose  heartfelt  solicitude 
was  enlisted  for  his  welfare.  The  blood  of  a  Percy 
coursed  in  the  youthful  veins  of  him  who  sat  the;e 
alone  in  the  stilly  night,  an  heir  to  the  proud  Dukedom 
of  Northumberland. 

And  never  gazed  the  moon  upon  a  fairer  temple,  on 
one  more  fitting  to  enshrine  a  high-born  soul.  There- 
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was  a  majesty  of  thought,  an  elevated  tone  of  feeling 
dwelling  upon  the  broad,  fair  forehead,  and  the  curving 
fringes  of  the  eyelash  lay  back  upon  it,  disclosing  the 
depths  of  soul  they  sometimes  hid,  the  touching  melan¬ 
choly  of  those  dark  blue  orbs.  His  cheek  was  pale 
now,  very  pale,  contrasting  forcibly  with  the  wet  and 
clustering  hair  that  fell  around  it  in  its  raven  hue. 
There  was  a  haughty  splenderdn  the  full  curving  upper 
lip,  in  the  slightly  dilating  nostril :  there  was  character 
stamped  upon  the  mouth.  This  feature,  the  most  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  human  face,  seemed  slightly  inconsistent 
with  the  eyes  and  forehead.  The  upper  lip,  separate 
from  its  fellow,  might  appear  to  accord  with  these ;  but 
the  union  of  both  expressed  forcibly  that  the  reckless 
love  of  daring,  the  untamed  wildness  of  the  boy,  had 
scarce  given  place  to  the  more  dignified  demeanor 
of  the  man.  His  form,  though  slight,,  was  accurately 
and  beautifully  proportioned,  extending  to  the  medium 
height,  and  displaying  symptoms  of  -  nerve  and  activity 
almost  beyond  his  years.  The  general  disposition  of  the 
man  might  have  been  that  of  the  frank,  merry-hearted 
soldier,  but  sorrow  and  diappointment  had  given  a  deep- 
toned  sadness  to  his  expressive  eyes,  and  touched  with 
premature  hand  the  manly  beauty  of  his  snowy  brow. 

Lord  Percy's  thoughts  dwelt  not  with  the  landscape 
before  him,  but  the  influence  of  that  scene  had  carried 
him  afar  into  his  own  land  ;  the  country  of  his  love,  his 
beautiful  England.  Before  his  vision,  high  rose  the 
stately  turrets  of  Alnwick  Castle,  its  battlemented  towers, 
its  winding  galleries  and  proud  old  halls,  its  fountains, 
its  sculpture  and  its  paintings.  And  even  as  he  thought 
of  these — holy  and  pure  emotions,  the  fond  endearments 
of  home,  the  many  blissful  hours  of  childhood — thrilled 
with  a  powerful  spell  around  his  heart.  Then  came  the 
memory  of  that  mother,  that  loved  and  revered  one,  the 
brightest  star  in  his  boyhood's  heaven,  the  soothing 
angel  of  his  after  griefs,  his  beautiful  and  stately  mother. 
Oh  !  for  one  look  upon  her  face,  one  kiss  from  her  fond 
lips,  one  blessing  on  his  head — how  much  would  he 
have  given  ?  A  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  a  soldier 
in  the  wars  of  his  country — just  wars  as  he  had  once 
considered  them,  but  oppressive  as  ho  could  not  but 
confess  them  now. 

“  Mother,”  he  murmured,  “  I  was  wrong,  my  mother: 
I  was  fearfully  -mistaken.  Self-willed  and  passionate 
and  arrogant,  I  disdained  your  advice,  I  scorned  your 
council — Cod  forgive  me,  I  see  it  all  now,  mother. 
There  was  a  wild  thirst  for  glory,  a  maddening  desire 
for  fame,  for  the  empty  and  profitless  renown  of  a 
conqueror;  and  for  these,  my  mother,  I  have  become 
a  shedder  of  human  blood,  an  oppressor  of  the  deeply 
injured.  Think  of  me,  mother,  pray  for  me — in  the 
dim  watches  of  the  night,  and  in  the  bright  noonday— 
my  best  and  truest  friend,  and  dearest — yes  dearest, 
now  that  she,  whose  love  was  my  glory,  and  the  fancied 
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possession  of  whose  heart  my  happiness,  hath  proved 
herself  so  utterly  faithless !” 

Lord  Percy  paused.  From  a  small  golden  case,  ap¬ 
pended  to  his  neck,  he  unclasped  a  miniature,  and  held 
it  up  so  that  the  moonbeams  might  fall  brightly  upon 
it.  It  was  the  delineation  of  a  very  lovely  face.  The 
small,  feminine  head  was  thrown  back  somewhat  dis¬ 
dainfully,  and  the  proud  chiselling  of  the  delicate  fea¬ 
tures  told  that  she  was  one  of  England’s  aristocracy.  A 
few  bright  curls  lay  lovingly  on  her  fair  cheek,  and  the 
whole  picture  breathed  forth  the  spirit  of  beauty  and 
stateliness. 

As  the  young  man  gazed  thereon,  there  came  an 
unwonted  glistening  of  the  eye,  and  presently  a  large 
tear  slowly  forced  its  way  down  his  pale  cheek  :  “Fie 
on  me !”  he  exclaimed,  “  I  am  grown  a  very  woman 
in  weakness! — and  yet,  and  yet — I  did  so  love  thee, 
Madeline.  I  did  so  fondly  treasure  every  kind  word, 
every  gentle  action — and  I  proudly  claimed  thee  my 
affianced  bride.  Heaven  help  thee,  and  forgive  thee, 
faithless ! — and  even  now,  while  in  the  deep  forest  I 
linger  thus  alone,  where  dost  thou  roam,  Madeline? 
Perchance  in  the  lighted  hall,  amidst  music  and  festi¬ 
vity,  thou  passest  along  smiling  and  glorying  in  thy 
beauty — a  wondrous  creature  of  loveliness.  Are  there  no 
seasons  of  compunction,  no  moments  of  regret  to  shadow 
for  an  instant  thy  being’s  sky  ? — or  art  thou  forever  a 
thoughtless  and  a  heartless  coquette,  Madeline?” 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and  leaned  heavily 
forward.  Since  the  one  dreadful  hour  of  their  parting 
he  had  cloaked  his  feeling  with  bis  pride,  and  his  voice 
had  T>een  as  clear,  his  step  as  firm,  and  his  spirit  as 
reckless  as  ever;  but  there  are  moments  when  agony 
must  vent  itself,  and  suffering  can  remain  pent  up  no 
longer.  And  such  a  moment  had  come  to  him  now. 
Bitter  and  scalding  drops  fell  slowly  between  his  burn¬ 
ing  fingers,  and  his  frame  heaved  with  uncontrollable 
emotion.  As  scene  by  scene  of  happiness  contrasted  with 
misery,  of  the  sunshine  and  the  midnight,  came  home  to 
this  mind,  more  terrible  grew  the  conflict.  What  were 
all  past  madness  and  sorrow — what  were  they  to  this? 

It  was  a  season  of  bitter  and  overwhelming  agony, 
and  yet  it  past.  Gradually  the  dark  clouds  rolled  from 
his  spirit,  and  a  calm,  an  unnatural  calm,  seemed  to 
succeed  them — the  stillness  of  despair.  Once  more  he 
drew  his  hands  away  from  his  face,  and  raised  it  to  the 
placid  moonlight  A  moment  may  suffice  to  alter  the 
whole  current  of  the  feelings,  and  leave  the  dreadful 
impress  of  the  Sirocco  upon  the  face.  How  fearfully 
changed  was  'his.  Madness  and  terrible  agony— -the 
whirlwind  and  the  storm — had  done  their  work  of 
ravage  well. 

An  hour  passed  on.  The  weariness  following  the 
unwonted  turmoil  of  mind,  together  with  the  incessant 
activity  of  a  soldier’s  life,  weighed  down  his  eyelids,  and 


he  leaned  back  against  the  projecting  rock,  and  sank  for 
awhile  into  a  heavy  slumber.  The  torturing  images  of 
his  waking  thoughts  did  not,  at  first,  molest  his  dreams. 
Many  a  smile  broke  like  sunshine  upon  his  young  lip, 
many  a  half-murmured  sentence  of  fondness  and  joy 
attested  a  return  of  his  long  absent  pleasant  fancies. 
Thus  ran  his  dreams : 

He  was  in  a  fine  old  park,  the  green  and  sloping 
grounds  of  his  beloved  Alnwick,  and  the  sun  of  a  bright 
day  gleamed  here  -and  there,  among  the  verdant  shade, 
as  the  thick  concave  of  green  above  was  pierced  by  his 
effulgent  rays.  The  perfume  of  many  delicate  and 
fragrant  flowers  was  on  the  air,  and  birds  of  glorious 
plumage  were  trilling  around  him  their y  most  delicious 
notes.  And  there,  in  the. gardens  of  his  own  home. 
Lord  Percy  roamed  again,  supporting  on  his  arm  that 
parent,  who  was  the  object  of  so  many  waking  thoughts. 
No  sorrow,  no  blight  seemed  to  have  visited  him  there, 
and  life,  to  him,  was  full  of  joyful  hope  and  gladness. 
Again — and  he  was  in  the  presence  of  two  fair  girls,  one 
his  own  dear  Brster,  and  the  other  his  affianced  bride. 
The  name  of  Madeline  was  fondly  breathed,  and  he 
bent  his  head  to  press  the  hand  he  held  in  his ;  but 
when  he  looked  again  around  him'  they  were  there 
alone,  and  she  wore  a  haughty  and  careless  look,  and 
spoke  words  of  cutting  and  bitter  irony.  And  they 
parted ;  she  with  a  cold  undimmed  eye,  and  he  in  the 
fiery  vehemence  of  passion  and  disappointment.  The 
peaceful  and  quiet  tenor  of  his  dreams  was  gone.  And 
now  he  stood  under,  the  vaulted  roof  of  an  old  court¬ 
yard,  caparisoned  as  for  a  hasty  march.  His  steed  was 
pawing  by  his  side,  his  followers,  with  dofled  caps, 
stood  silently  waiting  his  commands.  And  sorrowing 
kindred  and  friends  were  around  him — the  stateliest  of 
England’s  nobility.  His  own  white  plume  hung  heavy 
on  his  brow,  and  none  might  know  but  him  the  stem 
sorrow  of  his  own  bosom ;  yet,  like  his  valorous  and 
impetuous  ancestor,  with  a  cheering  word  and  a  gay 
farewell,  all  mockery  as  they  were,  he  vaulted  to  his 
saddle,  and  away  from  his  father’s  halls  he  sped. 

Then  followed  dim  and  indistinct  visions  of  the  deep 
blue  sea,  and  a  full-manned  frigate;  of  landing  on  a 
strange  shore;  of  midnight  marches;  of  bloody  battles 
and  burning  villages ;  the  agonized  look  of  many  a 
childless  mother,  and  many  a  fatherless  child.  Weeks, 
months,  seemed  to  have  elapsed,  and  he  had  almost 
forgotten  those  parting  scenes  amidst  the  increasing 
confusion  of  his  vision. 

At  last,  as  if  by  magic,  the  mistswept  from  before  his 
eyes,  and  he  was  riding  at  the  head  of  an  armed  band 
toward  a  soene  of  sanguinary  conflict.  It  was  in  the  full 
broad  glare  of  noonday,  and  a  gentle  stream  fay  basking 
in  the  sun’s  rays.  Around  the  forests,  mighty  and  old, 
stretched  their  umbrageous  foliage,  and  in  an  opening 
with  a  broad-swelling  lawn  before  it,  rose  the  walls  of  an 
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humble  house  of  worship.  It  was  a  simple  scene,  yet 
with  its  waving  fields  of  corn  and  fresh-mown  meadows, 
a  lovely  one;  yet,  why  it  was,  that  as  the  dreamer  gazed 
for  the  first  time  upon  it,  a  strange  thrill,  a  shuddering 
emotion,  such  as  he  had  never  before  experienced, 
seemed  to  agitate  him,  as  by  an  overwhelming  impulse 
he  was  carried  swiftly  onward  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
battle,  Amidst  the  Hash  and  the  smoke  and  the  thunder¬ 
ing  volley  of  artillery,  where  the  boldest  might  shudder 
and  turn  back,  with  a  reckless  disregard  of  consequences, 
he  felt  himself  pre-eminent  amidst  the  foremost,  while 
the  air  resounded,  with  the  groan,  the  shrill  death  cry 
and  the  maddening  shriek.  There  was  horror  too  in 
his  own  heart,  for  his  steps  were  marked  with  the 
bodies  of  the  slain,  and  the  sward  grass  below  grew 
crimson  with  human  gore.  And  on  that  river,  that 
once  gentle  and  lucid  stream,  floated  an  empurpled 
current,  deep-dyed  with  the  life  blood  of  American 
patriots  and  Biitish  soldiery.  Yet  onward,  with  a 
brain  on  fire,  and  a  heart  maddened  within  him,  under 
the  influence  of  that  strange  s{>ell,  onward  he  sped. 
Suddenly  he  felt  a  faintness  and  a  dizziness  overpower 
him.  Something  had  pierced  him  like  cold  steel,  and 
glancing  downward  he  saw  his  own  blood  gushing  in  a 
warm  stream  from  his  side..  He  reeled  in  his  saddle 
and  fell  heavily  to  the  ground.  And  there  he  lay, 
uncared  for,  unthought  of,  amidst  the  general  conflict ; 
a  dying  man.  The  terrible  agony  of  spirit — the  death- 
wound  pains — the  rushing  world  of  thought — the  sus¬ 
pense,  the  uncertainty  of  the  future — the  lingering  hope 
— the  murmured  prayer  for  grace — the  desolation,  the 
anguish  of  the  present.  He  felt  them  all,  as  he  lay 
upon  the  red,  wet  earth,  with  many  a  dying  fellow 
soldier  beside  him.  Strange  chills  crept  over  him,  and 
short  and  gaspingly  came  his  breath,  until,  as  with  a 
convulsive  effort,  he  half  rose  from  the  ground,  and  the 
dreamer  awoke  from  that  horrible  trance.  He  had 
thrown  himself  forward,  his  head  bent  partly  beneath 
his  shoulders,  and  lay  prone  to  the  earth. 

Lord  Percy  rose  a  changed  man :  “  It  was  a  warn¬ 
ing,”  he  murmured,  “  I  know  it  to  be  such.  God  aid 
me  and  forgive  me!  One  of  my  princely  race,  a 
descendant  of  the  immortal  Hotspur,  to  fall  thus,  un¬ 
wept  for,  in  a  strange  land  !” 

And  as  night  after  night  that  maddening  dream  tor¬ 
tured  his  sleep,  the  conviction  grew  strong  with  him, 
the  possibility  became  a  certainty — and  despite  the 
remonstrances  of  his  brother  officers,  calmly  and  man¬ 
fully  he  awaited  the  approach  of  death. 

“  It  is  iq  vain,”  he  said,  “  it  is  in  vain,  and  as  I  have 
felt  for  you  a  sincere  friendship,  I  will  bequeath  you  all 
some  token  whereby  to  remember  one  of  the  Percys.” 

And,  in  conformity  with  his  words,  he  bestowed  his 
horse  upon  one,  his  pistols  upon  another — and  every 
article  of  his  wardrobe,  except  his  soldier’s  cloak,  which 


he  requested  might  be  wrapt  around  him  for  the  burial. 
It  was  a  strange  thing,  and  it  startled  all,  that  one  so 
young  and  with  such  glorious  prospects,  should  look  on 
death  so  passively,  should  anticipate  it  without  a  shud¬ 
der.  Alas!  for  him  the  grave  had  lost  its  terrors,  and 
life  at  best  was  but  a  weary  state  of  probation. 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  September,  1777,  was  achieved 
a  famous  victory  by  the  British,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Brandywine.  Lord  Cornwallis  drew  away  his  forces 
in  triumph,  although  many  of  his  best  and  ablest  officers 
lay  slain.  And  amidst  them  all,  with  his  soldier’s  cloak 
around  him,  was  the  youthful  heir  of  Northumberland, 
beautiful  even  in  death.  They  buried  him — the  princely 
born,  as  his  dying  lips  desired,  with  the  miniature  of  his 
'false  lady  resting  upon  his  heart.  And  marvellous  it 
was,  that  on  that  very  inoming,  he  had  recognized 
the  scene  of  conflict  as  the  one  so  oftm  visited  in  his 
dreams,  although  in  reality  a  new  and  strange  landscape. 

And  even  now,  though  years  have  rolled  onward  like 
waves  upon  the  broad  sea  of  time,  those  who  visit  the 
battle  ground  of  Brandywine,  may  still  hear  from  the 
lips  of  a  hoary -haired  old  man,  the  fate  of  Lord  Percy, 
and  view  a  grass-grown  hillock,  thickly  studded  with 
the  beautiful  Brandywine  “  Forget  me  not,”  which,  he 
will  tell  you,  marks  his  final  resting-lace.  J - . 


TWILIGHT. 

The  soft  and  lovely  twilight  hour 
It  hath  a  sad  and  holy  power, 

When  faintly  on  the  arch  of  heaven 
Is  seen  the  first  pale  star  of  even, 

When  silence  reigns  on  all  around 
Unbroken  by  one  jarring  sound  : 

So  calm  the  hour  it  seems  to  be 
From  life’s  unceasing  turmoil  free. 

Methinks  that  man  ne’er  dreamed  a  crime 
At  this  most  holy  quiet  time, 

No  evil  feelings  dare  intrude 
On  twilight’s  sacred  solitude. 

For  by  its  soothing  influence  brought. 

There  comes  a  train  of  pensive  thought 
That  seems  the  soul  to  elevate 
Above  its  sordid  earthly  state. 

As  softly  break  the  morning’s  rays 
Let  mem’ries  come  of  other  days  ; 

Once  more  in  fancy  round  us  stand 
The  loved  and  lost,  a  cherished  band. 

And  once  again  we  fondly  trace 
The  features  of  each  well-known  face, 

And  to  our  sad  eyes  spring  the  tears 
For  buried  hopes  of  by -gone  years. 

The  twilight  is  an  hour  of  peace, 

When  toil,  and  strife,  and  turmoil  cease; 

A  time  to  holy  feelings  given, 

When  the  rapt  soul  communes  with  heaven. 

Marie. 
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THE  BARON’S  KNELL. 

BTJ.  H.  DANA. 

In  the  old  town  of  Rudenberg  there  stands  a  square, 
massive,  stone  tower,  green  with  moss,  and  shattered  by 
centuries.  The  superstructure,  according  to  tradition, 
was  the  work  of  the  Evil  One;  and  there  is  that  in 
its  gloomy  old  walls,  the  deep  embrasures  of  the  win¬ 
dows,  and  the  scarred  and  blackened  appearance  of  the 
building,  which  would  seem  to  corroborate  the  legend. 
In  this  tower  hangs  a  bell,  of  strange  uncouth  shape,  but 
immoveabiy  fixed  in  masonry,  so  that  no  living  mortal 
has  heard  it  toll.  The  tradition  goes,  that  bell  and 
tower  had  the  samp  origin,  in  the  bargain  of  some  erring 
soul ;  but  with  whom  the  subtle  enemy  made  the  compact 
is  not  so  certain.  Some  assert  that  it  was  an  Eastern 
Magi,  skilled  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Chaldees.  Others 
say  that  it  was  a  fair-haired  lady  from  beyond  the  seas, 
one  whose  queenly  port  and  dazzling  beauty  seemed 
almost  supernatural.  And^others  again  say  that  the  old 
tower  was  the  residence  of  a  bearded  warrior  who  had 
fought  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  who  brought  back  with 
him  a  train  of  Saracen  servants,  dressed  with  barbarous 
magnificence,  and  speaking  in  an  uncouth  tongue.  But 
all  agree  in  one  thing.  The  first  possessor  of  the  place 
attained  unbounded  opulence,  but  died  miserably,  after 
every  descendant  in  the  direct  line  had  perished  by 
violence.  And  strangest  of  all,  the  wizard  bell  tolled  at 
every  death,  as  if  rung  by  invisible  hands.  But  from 
the  day  when  the  last  of  the  race  perished,  no  mortal  ear 
has  heard  the  knell. 

It  was  from  a  student  at  Leyden  that  I  first  received 
the  true  version  of  the  legend.  We  had  been  sitting  over 
a  stoop  of  wine  all  the  evening,  leisurely  smoking  our 
meerschaums,  until  at  length  we  fell  mutually  into  a 
reverie  which  lasted  a  full  hour.  The  room  where  We 
sat  was  one  of  those  large  old  rambling  apartments 
found  in  antique  buildings,  with  grotesquely  carved  cor¬ 
nices,  and  ample  fire-places  surrounded  with  dragon 
heads.  The  fire  had  been  suffered  to  burn  low,  so  that 
at  length  the  chamber  was  left  in  comparative  darkness. 
Now  and  then  a  falling  brand  would  cause  the  flames  to 
leap  fitfully  up,  making  strange  sliadows  on  the  wall ; 
while  ever  and  anon  the  sullen  gusts  without  rattled  the 
old  casements,  and  wailed  mournfully  around  the  house. 
Suddenly  the  bell  of  the  cathedral  began  to  toll,  and  as 
the  measured  sound  came  booming  across  the  night,  we 
started  involuntarily. 

“  Have  you  ever  been  at  Rudenberg?”  said  my  com¬ 
panion. 

“Yes!”  I  replied,  “and  from  your  words,  you  were 
thinking  of  the  strange  old  tower,  with  its  bell.” 

“  I  was,”  he  answered,  lowering  his  voice,  **  have  you 
ever  heard  the  legend  ?” 


I  told  him  the  versions  that  had  been  given  me,  but 
life  shook  his-  head. 

“  They  are  none  of  them  right.  I  believe  one  of  my 
ancestors  was  present  at  the  catastrophe,  and  so  the  true 
tradition  has  come  down  in  our  family.*-  We  rarely 
mention  it,  1  Gotb  gebe  uns  Gnade  r  but  yon  are  a 
foreigner,  and  I  will  waive  our  secrecy  for  once. 

“  The  real  builder  of  that  tower,”  he  continued,  draw¬ 
ing  his  chair  close  to  mine,  and  speaking  in  a  low,  but 
distinct  tone,  “  was  a  needy  BarOn  of  the  palatinate,  who 
suddenly  rose  to  great  power  and  opulence.  The  super¬ 
structure  was  buHt  by  torch  light,  and  with  almost 
incredible  rapidity.  But  the  greatest  mystery  attended 
the  hanging  of  this  strange  bell,  for  no  mortal  eye,  it  is 
s^jd,  witnessed  the  act.  The  bell  was  found  one  morning 
swinging  high  up  in  the  old  tower;  but,  for  many  a 
long  year,  no  one  heard  its  voice.  When  the  bells  of 
the  churches  chimed  out  at  wedding  and  christening,  it 
remained  silent.  Other  bells  Thight'toll  at  funerals,  but 
not  so  it.  While  every  steeple  and  tower  in  the  palati¬ 
nate  rang  merrily  at  victory,  the  iron  tongue  of  that 
unknown  bell  spoke  not.  Men  came  finally  to  look  on 
it  with  strange  awe.  At  length  the  townsfolk  heard 
a  wild  toll  at  midnight,  and  their  blood  curdled  at  the 
sound,  so  unlike  all  others  was  its  unearthly  tone. 
There  was  that  in  the  voice  of  the  mysterious  bell,  as  if 
the  insensate  metal  struggled  to  reveal  some  untold 
horror.  Men  shuddered  as  they  listened,  mothers  hug- 
'  ged  their  babes  to  their  bosoms,  and  maidens  rose  from 
bed  and  knelt  before  the  crucifix  .until  the  fearful  tolling 
ceased.  That  night  -few  slept  in  Rudenberg.  When 
morning  dawned,  the  citizens  learnt  that,  at  midnight, 
just  when  the  bell  began  to  toll,  the  beautiful  young 
daughter  of  the  Baron  had  died,  it  waa  feared,  by  poison, 
administered  by  some  unknown  ‘hand.  And  the  bell 
had  tolled  at  her  death,  but  by  whom  the  knell  was 
wrung,  no  man  could  tell. 

“  From  that  day,  it  was  noticed,  that  a  dark  shade 
settled  on  the  brow  of  the  Baron.  Meantime  his  pos¬ 
sessions  continued  to  increase,  and  while  others  lost,  he 
gained.  Whatever  enterprize  he  undertook  was  sure  to 
succeed.  But  child  after  child  perished  violently,  and 
at  every  death  that  mysterious  bell  was  tolled  by  un¬ 
known  hands.  These  things  induced  strange  suspicions 
among ribe  townsfolk.  They  called  to  mind  the  poverty 
from  which  the  Baron  had  sprung,  they  remembered  the 
singular  rapidity  with  which  the  tower  had  been  built, 
and  they  thought  upon  that  fearful  night  when  the 
mysterious  bell  broke  its  long  silence,  and  tolled  at  the 
death  of  his  child.  Whispers,  at  first  scarcely  breathed, 
but  finally  given  utterance  to  even  in  the  market-place, 
charged  him  with  having  entered  into  a  bargain  with 
the  Evil  One ;  and  it  was  said  that  wealth  and  power 
was  to  he  the  portion  of  the  Baron,  but  that  one  by  one 
he  was  to  lose  his  children  as  the  forfeit,  and  that  the 
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tolling  of  this  unknown  bell  was  to  warn  each  victim 
that  the  hour  had  come.  At  length  these  rumors  reached 
the  ears  of  the  Baron.  He  listened  to  them  without 
any  reply  except  a  sneer,  but  those  who  saw  that  sneer 
shuddered  when  they  spoke  of  it  to  their  dying  day. 

44  Years  passed,  and  castle  after  castle  was  added  to 
the  domains  of  the  Baron ;  but, at  every  new  acquisition 
another  of  his  once  fair  family  of  children  died..  One 
was  drowned ;  another  was  killed  while  hunting ;  a  third 
perished  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin ;  and  the  fourthrand 
last,  fell  in  a  sudden  fray ;  but  though  he  died  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  the  news  of  his  death  did  not  reach  the 
townsfolk  for  a  week,  they  knew,  by  the  tolling  of  the 
mysterious  bell,  that  the  last  of  the- Baron’s  race  was  no 
more.  The  whispers  of  the  citizens  now  became  louder 
than  ever.  The  Baron’s  wife  had  long  since  died,  and 
it  was  said  that  his  turn  would  arrive  next.  When  they 
came  to  look  back  at  the  deaths  of  his  progeny,  they 
found  that,  by  some  strange1  coincidence,  one  of  his 
children  had  perished  on  the  same  day,  of  the  same 
month  of  each  succeeding  year ;  •  and  it  was  predicted 
that,  at  the  next  anniversary,  the  Baron  himself  would 
die.  But  the  stern  old  noble  only  scoffed* at  these  whis¬ 
pers,  and,  as  the  day  drew  nigh,  resolved  to  shew  bis 
scorn  of  the  danger,  by  holding  high  festival  in  his 
castle.  He  caused,  moreover,  the  bell,  whose  tolling 
had  first  produced  these  rumors,  to  be  imbedded  in  solid 
masonry,  as  you  see  it'  now.  so  that  no  one  could  ring  it. 
Then  he  made  ready  his  feast. 

44  You  must  not  suppose  that  every  one  shrunk,  like 
the  honfest  townsfolk,  from  the  Baron’s  society.  There 
were  enough  bold,  bad  men  who  laughed  at  what  they 
called  idle  rumors,  and  were  ever  ready  to  pledge  him 
in  the  wine  cup,  or  follow  him  to  the  chase.  Yet  each 
of  these  men  had  some  stigma  attached  to  his  name. 
One  had  plundered  widows  and  orphans,  a  second  had 
ravaged  defenceless  maidens,  another  was  said  to  be  a 
parricide,  a  fourth  was  suspected  of  sacrilege,  a  fifth  had 
murdered  his  bride,  and  others  had  committed  other  acts, 
abhorred  alike  by  God  and  man.  On  the  countenance 
of  each  was  written  that  at  which  holy  eremites  crossed 
themselves  and  prayed.  And  these  men  now  gathered 
to  the  festival  of  their  chief,  mocking  at  the  rumors  that 
daily  gained  strength. 

“The  hall  where  the  festival  was  held  was  a  wide 
apartment,  with  walls  so  gloomy,  and  casements  so  deep, 
that  the  cheerful  beams  of  the  sun  rarely  found  entrance 
within,  or  only  played  in  sickly  radiance  on  the  damp, 
stone  floor.  But  though  such  was  the  usual  aspect  of 
the  room  it  was  different  now.  Lights  blazed  in  fifty 
places  from  the  walls.  A  table,  covered  with  the  richest 
plate,  stretched  down  the  ample  hall.  Never  indeed 
had  the  palatinate  beheld  such  an  array  of  wealth,  mag¬ 
nificence  and  profusion.  Here  was  a  rarely  carved  gob¬ 
let  from  Italy,  and  there  a  Venice  glass  of  unrivalled 


beauty ;  golden  urns  and  dishes  glittered  along  the 
board ;  and  the  drinking  cups  of  the  guests  flashed  with 
jewels.  Every  viand  that  taste  could  suggest,  or  skill 
prepare,  was  arranged  for  the  feast,  while  the  richest 
and  costjiest  wines  blushed  in  golden  ewers  at  hand. 
Servants,  magnificently  attired,  moved  noiselessly  over 
the  floor;  incense  rose  up  from  tripods  burning  at  inter¬ 
vals  along  the  walls ;  and  strains  of  music,  from  unseen 
performers,  floated  around,  and  dissolved  the  listeners 
into  ecstacy.  Weil  might  the  guests,  thus  surrounded 
by  all  that  could  delight  the  senses,  scoff  at  the  fears  of 
the  people,  and  deem  themselves  safe  from  harm.  But 
ever  and  anon,  as  the  wandering  eye  of  a  guest  lit  on 
the  cold,  damp  wall*  by  some  strange  whim  left  bare  of 
tapestry,  he  would  shudder  involuntarily,  as  if  foreboding 
ill.  These  feelings,  however,  were  rare,  and  did  not  in¬ 
terrupt  the  evening’s  hilarity.  As  the  hours  passed  on, 
and  the  guests  quaffed  deeper  of  the  glowing  wine,  their 
jeMs  and  songs  and  gaiety  increased,  until  the  hall  rang 
with  merriment.  Many  a  wild  deed  was  then  related, 
at  which  good  men  would  have  turned  pale,  but  which 
was  hailed  now  with  shouts ;  many  a  ribald  song  was 
sung,  convulsing  the  listeners  with  unholy  mirth.  A  fid 
thus  hour  after  hour  passed,  while  still  the  lights  burned 
on  the  wall,  the  incense  exhaled  from  the  censers,  and 
the  music  of  the  unseen  performers  filled  the  air.  Mid¬ 
night  had  come,  when,  with  a  scornful  sneer,  and  then 
a  gay  mocking  laugh,  the  Baron  arose  and  spoke, 

44  4  Fill  high  your  goblets,’  he  said,  4  fill  to  the  brim,’ 
and  as  he  spoke  he  poured  forth  a  bumper  of  the  rich, 
red  wihe,  while  each  guest  followed  his  example.  4  We 
will  be  merry  to-night,  brave  sirs,  in  spite  of  the  idle 
rumors  of  superstitious  fools,  and  the  lying  prophecies 
of  canting  priests.  Ho !  midnight  of  the  day,  on  which 
they  said  my  race  was  to  perish,  has  come,  and  yet  here 
I  stand,  the  last  of  that  lineage,  to  mock  at  such  fears. 
We  will  be  merry  to-night,  gallants,  and  see  whether 
the  old  bell  can  disturb  our  revellings.  Better  wine 
than  this  never  crossed  lip,  nor  ever  did  gayer  company 
meet  at  festal  board.  Lo !  give  us  a  triumphal  song,  a 
gay  and  exulting  strain.  Now,  fair  guests,  join  hands, 
and  drink,  one  and  all,  my  toast, 4  Confusion  to  the  foul 
fiend.’  Quaff — quaff.” 

44  And  they  quaffed  the  wine,  and,  amid  strains  of 
triumphal  music,  with  linked  hands,  they  shouted  back 
the  toast  But  ere  the  huzza  ceased,  the  slow,  measured 
tolling  of  a  bell  filled  the  apartment,  and,  as  the  revellers 
listened,  their  cheeks  blanched,  and  their  voices  died  in 
their  throats,  for  well  they  knew  that  fearful  sound. 
The  music  stopped  in  terror,  and  a  dead  silence  reigned 
throughout  the  hall.  Again  and  again  the  toll  of  that  bell 
clanged  awfully  across  the  night,  and  the  lights  waved 
to  and  fro,  as  if  flared  by  gusts  of  air.  Each  man  drew 
closer  to  his  neighbor,  and  all  gazed  in  wild  affright  at 
their  host.  At  the  first  toll  of  the  bell,  the  exulting 
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sneer  had  passed  from  his  lips,  and  he  gazed  fearfully 
around,  as  if  hoping  that  his  ears  deceived  him,  yet 
dreading  the  contrary ;  but  when  that  unearthly  sound 
penetrated,  a  second  time,  into  the  hall*  and  he  saw,  by 
the  faces  of  the  guests,  that  they  too  heard  the  knell,  his 
countenance  became  ghastly  as  that  of  a  corpse,  and  he 
clung  to  the  table  to  support  his  tottering  knees.  And 
as  the  iron  voi^e  rung  out  again  across  the  night,  he 
uttered  an  agonizing  cry,  gasped  for  breath,  and  sinking 
down  utterly  into  his  seat,  with  the  wine  cup  still  in  his 
hand,  fell  over  at  the  twelfth  stroke,  dead  on  the  door. 
At  the  same  moment  the  wind  eddied  through  the  case¬ 
ments,  and  the  censers  expired.  Then  mortal  fear  seized 
on  the  guests,  and  springing  from  the  board,  and  climb¬ 
ing  and  struggling  over  each  other,  they  hurried  wildly 
from  that  fatal  festal  hall.  As  they  rushed  into  the  air, 
the  room  burst  into  flames.  But  they  dared  not  look 
behind.  With  wilder  affright  they  fled,  while,  at  every 
step,  came,  borne  after  them  on  the  breeze,  the  tolling  of 
that  fearful  bell.  It  palsied  their  hearts,  it  smote  then- 
knees  with  weakness,  it  almost  took  from  them  their 
breath.  At  every  stroke  of  that  knell  some  long  forgot¬ 
ten  crime  rose  up  to  their  memories.  They  paused  not 
until  they  clasped,  in  supplicating  agony,  the  rails  be¬ 
neath  the  high  altar  of  the'  Cathedral. 

“  All  night  that  bell,  rung  by,  unknown  hands,  tolled 
on,  curdling  the  blood  of  the  listeners ;  and  all  night  the 
shuddering  guests  prayed  and  knelt  before  the  crucifix. 
When  morning  dawned,  the  bishop,  preceded  by  the 
relics,  and  followed  by  his  priests,  entered  the  still  smo¬ 
king  hall.  They  found  the  body  of  the  Baron  charred, 
blackened  and  mutilated  ;  the  face  only  was  untouched 
by  fire.  But  on  that  countenance  rested  an  expression 
of  fierce  and  utter  agony,  such  as  haunted  the  dreams  of 
those  who  saw  it  to  the  grave.  F rom  that  fearful  night 
the  Baron’s  bell  has  never  been  known  to  toll,  nor  could 
a  thousand  men  move  it  in  its  bed  of  solid  masonry.” 


ENCHANTMENT. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  PORTER. 

No  master  of  the  hidden  spell  has  twined 
His  trembling,  mystic  wreaths  around  my  brow, 
Whose  leaflets  sparkled  ’neath  the  moonlight  glow. 
With  the  bright,  fearful  dower  ’twas  their’s  to  bind 
No  sister  wierd,  in  her  wild  raving  hour 
Of  inspiration,  deeply  bre&thed  upon, — 

When  first  her  gleams  of  light  from  heaven  arc  won— 
This  lonely  soul,  her  words  of  hushing  power; 

And  yet  above,  around  my  spirit  lies  - 
A  sparkling  chain  I  may  not  e’er  remove, 

Twined,  gentle  one!  by  those  soft  gleaming  eyes, 

And  riveted  by  gentler  smiles  of  love 
From  thy  fair  cheeks;  but  oh.  ’tis  bliss  to  pine 
In  chains  so  sweet,  so  exquisite  as  thine! 


HERBERT  MORDAUNT. 

BY  GEORGE  HAYDF. 

Skill,  or  prudence  in  availing  ourselves  of  our  natural 
talents  and  advantages,  will  compel  favor  and  patronage, 
even  where  it  is  held  fiom  prejudice  or  ignorance. 

—  Scott's  Antiquary. 

“  Well,  Herbert,  I  have  seen  Mr.  Baldwin  this  morn¬ 
ing,.  and  he  says  that  one  pf  liis  students  has  lately 
qualified,  and  lie  shall  expect  you  in  a  few  days  to 
supply  the  vacancy,”  said  Mr.  Mordaunt,  one  of  the 
most  opulent  citizens  of  New  York  to  his  son,  a  young 
man  about  twenty  years  of  age,  who  sat  twirling  a  light 
summer  hat  on  hie  hand  with  an  air  of  negligence,  that 
evinced  how  utterly  indifferent  he  was,  to  the  princely 
i  display  of  wealth  around  him. 

|  “If  such  are  his  expectations,  I  must  say  that  he  will 
be  sadly  disappointed,”  said  Herbert  Mordaunt. 

“  You  will  have  a  delightful  time  of  it,  as  there  will 
be  five  students  besides  yourself,  all  of  them  sons  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  the  city,”  pursued  JVir.  Mordaunt, 
seemingly  inattentive  to  the  reply  of  his  son. 

“  1  doubt  not,  that  I  should  And  their  companionship 
highly  agreeable,  nevertheless  I  must  debar  myself  of 
that  pleasure.;  for  (although  k  sorely  afflicts  me  to 
thwart  your  wishes)  a  professional  man  I  can  never  be !” 

“  Why,  what  particular  objections  can  you  have,  to 
being  esteemed  one  of  so  numerous  and  respectable  a 
class  of  men — a  class  for  whom  your  brother  Felix  there, 
Whom  the  ladies  already  begin  to  recognise  as  Dr.  Mor¬ 
daunt,  has  ever  shown  such  a  decided  preference?”  said 
Mr.  Mordaunt,  pointing  to  a  sofa,  on  the  side  of  which 
rested  an  extremely  delicate  hand,  which  an  observer 
could  scarcely  have  failed  mistaking  for  that  of  one  of 
the  gentler  seY,  had  not  a  side-long  glance  at  the  per¬ 
son’s  stolid  features,  as  he  lay  supine  on  the  elastic 
couch,  proved  him  to  have  been  the  beau  ideal  of  a 
whiskered  dandy.  „ 

“  Simply  because  my  calling  leads  me  another  way,” 
replied  Herbert  Mordaunt. 

“  Then  it  is  not  on  account  of  any  prejudice  against 
the  profession  1” 

“  No,  sir !  for  had  I  a  turn  that  way,  I  would  not  hesi- 
tate  to  study  a  profession.” 

“Ah,  well!  doubtless  then  you  will  waive  this  frivo¬ 
lous  objection  in  consideration  of  a  life  of  ease,  and  a 
yearly  income  of  five  thousand  dollars — come,  that ’s  a 
temptation  not  easily  to  be  got  over — only  reflect  on  it 
now,  five  thousand  a  year.” 

“  Never  !”  said  Herbert  Mordaunt  firmly,  yet  respect¬ 
fully  ;  “  for  Was  I  to  engage  in  a  profession  from  which 
I  could  derive  no  pleasure,  I  should  become,  instead  of 
a  useful  member,  a  drone  to  that  community,  in  which 
an  all-wise  Providence  has  allotted  us  our  respective 
i  stations.” 
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“  And  pray  what  may  be  this  vocation,  for  which  you  | 
would  exchange  a  professional  life,  and  the  many  ad¬ 
vantages  attendant  upon  it?”  asked  Mr.  Mordaunt. 

“  The  cabinet-making  business,  for  which  you  must 
be  aware  I  have  ever,  even  from  childhood,  evinced  a 
considerable  talent.” 

“  Great  God  !  and  shall  it  be  said  that  a  child  of  mine 
is  a  mechanic  ?  that  one  of  my  family  earns  a  livelihood 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  1  No— no  !  sooner  would  I 
see  him  hugged  in  the  cold  embrace  of  death  !” 

“What!  a  mechanic,  Herbert?  oh!  fie,  fie  for  shame!” 
shrieked  the  horror-stricken  Mrs.  Mordaunt — whilst  the 
lip  of  the  supercilious  student  of  medicine,  curled  with 
a  bitter  sneer  of  contempt. 

“  Why  this  inveteracy  against  the  mechanics,  father  ? 
Is  it  not  among  them  we  find  the  brightest  gems  of  so¬ 
ciety  ?  Are  they  not  the  pillars,  on  which  rests  that 
magnificent  edifice — our  Rcpublio?”  said  Herbert  Mor¬ 
daunt,  who  seemed  less  likely  to  yield  to  the  united 
efforts  of  his  parents,  to  banish  from  his  mind  the  idea 
of  becoming  a  mechanic,  than  resolutely  to  combat  them. 

“Marry,  you  are  truly  eloquent  in  praise  Of  these 
ignorant  and  unpolished  beings — a  class  with  whom  no 
one  of  standing  should  associate,  and  whose  ranks,  give 
the  penetenliary  but  its  due,'  would  be  reduced  to  one 
half  their  number.” 

A  flush  of  indignation  passed  over  the  countenance  of 
Herbert  Mordaunt,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with  more  than 
their  wonted  brilliancy ;  but  he  suppressed  the  tart  reply 
that  rose  to  his  lips,  and  said  in  a  deferential  tone — 

“  The  trades,  I  expect,  like  the  professions,  are  not 
without  their  unprincipled  members ;  but  I  shall  endeavor 
to  avoid  these,  and  keep  company  with  the  more  honest 
ones.” 

“  Ah !  Herbert !  little  did  I  imagine  when  I  was  ex¬ 
pending  hundreds,  aye,  thousands  in  educating  you,  that 
I  should  be  thus  recompensed.” 

“  I  am  aware,  father,  that  there  is  a  heavy  debt  due 
you  on  that  score,  and  sincerely  hope  (however  impro¬ 
bable  it  may  at  present  seem)  that  circumstances  will 
enable  me  arsome  future  period  to  discharge  it.” 

“  Come,  come,  Herbert !  do  away  with  this  foolish 
idea  of  yours,  and  go  down  to  Mr.  Baldwin’s  this  even¬ 
ing,  and  inform  him  that  you  will  be  prepared  in  a  week 
or  ten  days,  at  farthest,  to  commence  your  studies — 
otherwise  I  shall  be  compelled  to  annul  my  will,  (which 
you  know  I  have  by  me,)  and  cut  you  off  without  -a 
dollar,”  said  Mr.  Mordaunt,  who  thought  his  son’s  reply 
savoured  somewhat  of  relenting. 

“Touching  a  professional  life  it  is  needless  for  me  to 
speak,  as  you  already  know  my  mind  on  that  point,  and 
as  to  your  fortune  I  ask  hot  a  farthing  of  it ;  for  I  am 
convinced,  if  I  have  not  overrated  my  abilities,  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  maintain  myself  in  competent  indepen¬ 
dence.” 
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“  And  you  still  persist  in  the  determination  of  beco¬ 
ming  a  cabinet-maker  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

The  violent  passions  whifch  had  been  long  gathering 
tvithin,  now  burst  forthwith  the  uncurbed  vehemence  of 
a  tornado,  and  striking  the  centre-table  with  a  force  that 
threatened  to  shiver  it  to  fragments,  Mr.  Mordaunt 
exclaimed — 

“  Then,  by  heavens  !  you  shall  seek  a  home  elsewhere, 
for  I  henceforward  renounce  you — Begone,  and  forget 
that  you  have  a  parent  in  existence  !” 

Too  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  father’6  fiery 
temperament,  not  to  know  that  further  delay  would  but 
engender  harsher  words,  and  excite  to  a  higher  pitch  his 
ungovernable  rage,  Herbert  Mordaunt  rose  from. his  seat 
and  advanced  to  receive  the  parting  embrace  of  Mrs. 
Mordaunt;  hut  she — she  who  had  watched  over  his 
infancy  with  all  the  tender  solicitude  which  a  mother 
can  possibly  feel  for  her  offspring — allowing  the  false 
pride  of  the  world  to  gain  the  mastery  over  maternal 
feelings,  waved  him  off,  and  pointed  significantly  to  the 
door.  Finding  now  the  entire  household  highly  incensed 
against  him,  because  of  the  resolution  he  had  formed  to 
follow  a  vocation,  for  which  he  felt  an  inward  conviction, 
he  possessed  a  fine  natural  talent,  Herbert  Mordaunt 
dashed  away  the  tear  that  glistened  on  his  cye-lash,  and 
left  his  father’s  home  in ‘silence  and  in  sorrow. 

'Notwithstanding  he  had  been  cradled  in  the  lap  of 
affluence,  Herbert  Mordaunt  happily  had  not  imbibed 
those  little  prejudices,  which  parents  of  the  wealthier 
order — by  ridiculing  the  awkward  manner  and  inaccu¬ 
racy  of  speech  of  the  poorer  class,  under  color  of  training 
theii*  children  in  the  rules  of  gentility — but  too  often 
manage  to  instil  into  their  minds,  and  which  eventually 
imbitter  their  feelings,  and  bring  them  to  look  with  aver¬ 
sion  upon  a  mechanic,  however  meritorious  he  might 
be.  Thrown  on  his  own  resources,  to  shape  a  course 
for  himself  through  the  world,  Herbert  Mordaunt  no 
sooner  found  himself  in  the  street,  than  he  bent  his  steps 
toward  Mr.  Daley’s,  a  skilful  cabinet-maker,  in  whose 
shop  his  latent  genius  had  first  developed-  itself,  when, 
while  yet  a  mere  child,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  stealing 
off  from  his  comrades,  to  bend  with  all  the  intenseness 
of  soul  over  such  articles  as  the  good-natured  journey¬ 
men  would  place  in  his  hands,  to  quiet  his  importuni¬ 
ties,  and  reward  his  seeming  industry.  Arrived  at  Mr. 
Daley’s,  he  engaged  to  serve  a  three-years’  apprenticeship 
under  him,  and  in  accordance  with  that  worthy  gentle¬ 
man’s  wishes,  immediately  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  occupation.  Thus  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours  was 
Herbert  Mordaunt  transformed  from  a  dashing  young 
gullant,  apparelled  in  the  height  of  the  fashion,  to  a  cabi¬ 
net-maker’s  sober  apprentice,  decked  in  the  coarse  habili¬ 
ments  of  the  laboring  class. 

5$o  rapid  was  Herbert  Mordauni’s  progress,  that  at 
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the  expiration  of  six  months,  he  far  excelled  every 
apprentice  in  the  shop,  and  yielded  the  palm  to  the 
journeymen  only  in  the  nicest  and  more  difficult 
branches  of  the  trade.  Stimulated  by  his  extraordi¬ 
nary  advancement,  which  far  exceeded  what  his  most 
sanguine  hopes  had  led  him  to  anticipate,  he  now 
applied  himself  with  renewed  ardor,  and  at  the  end'of 
a  twelvemonth  was  accounted  the  best  workman  in  the 
shop. 

Daley’s  work  now  began  to  acquire'  a  much  higher 
repute  than  it  heretofore  ever  had,  and  ere  another  six 
months  rolled  round,  was  sought  after  with  avidity  by 
the  whole  city.  Orders  without  number  for  sideboards, 
scrutoires,  ottomans,  sofas,  and  numerous  other  etceteras 
of  a  similar  nature,  poured  into  the  shop.  To  meet  this 
floid  of  custom,  all  Herbert  Mordaunt’s  energy  was 
called  into  active  operation ;  and  from  early  dawn  till 
long  after  the  whole  city  had  sank  to  repose  at  night, 
he  sedulously  toiled  at  his  bench.  Nothing  that  skill 
or  assiduity  could  accomplish,  was  left  undone.  These 
disinterested  exertions  to  advantage  his  welfare,  did  hot 
pass  unheeded  by  the  kind-hearted  Mr.  Daley,  for  when 
two  years  had  passed  away,  he  generously  released  Her¬ 
bert  Mordaunt  from  the  remainder  of  his  apprenticeship, 
and  offered  to  take  him  in  as  a  partner  J  but  this  he 
declined,  proposing  to  retire  to  one  of  the  flourishing 
inland  towns  in  that  state,  where  he  set  up  business  on 
his  own  footing. 

In  the  populous  town  which  he  had  pitched  upon,  as 
the  place  of  his  future  abode,  Herbert  Mordaunt’s  honest 
countenance  and  frauk  manners  won  the  good-will  ef 
the  public,  and  he  had  soon  work  sufficient  in  his  shop 
to  keep  him  steadily  engaged.  Every  mouth  was  loud 
in  praise  of  the  extraordinary  young  artificer ;  the  men 
spoke  of  his  exemplary  habits  and  close  application  to 
business,  and  the  ladies  (who  are  invariably  more  zealous 
than  the  other  sex,  in  whatever  they  undertake)  vowed 
they  would  each  order  a  toilet,  a  workstand,  or  some 
such  article,  were  it  but  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  look  at 
his  handsome  face — whilst  his  exquisite  workmanship 
was  a  source  of  admiration  for  all. 

In  a  little  time  his  custom  increased  so  rapidly  that  he 
was  forced  to  employ  several  journeymen  to  assist  him 
in  his  labors,  and  even  then  it  was  with  much  difficulty 
he  could  satisfy  the  eager  demand  of  the  people  for  his 
work.  The  second  year,  the  fame  of  his  skill  having 
been  trumpeted  abroad,  he  did  a  still  more  extensive 
business;  and  was  now  acknowledged  by  all  to  be 
decidedly  the  most  steady,  diligent,  and  skilful  mechanic 
in  the  town,  and  one  not  likely  to  squander  the  fortune 
which  he  was  evidently  realising.  It  was  the  third  year 
after  Herbert  Mordaunt  had  left  his  native  city,  to  seek 
a  home  among  strangers,  that  Mr.  Allenwood,  one  among 
the  most  respectable  men  in  the  town,  called  at  his  shop 
to  purchase  a  workstand  for  bis  niece,  a  sweet  auburn* 


haired  girl,  who  leant  fondly  upon  his  arm.  No  sooner 
had  Herbert  Mordaunt  encountered  the  mild  glance  of 
the  latter;  than  the  quenchless  fire  of  love  was  kindled 
within  his  bosom.  Yes,  reader,  Herbert  Mordaunt  was 
fascinated  with  the  playful  smile  and  damask  cheek  of  a 
girl,  Whom  he  had  then,  for  the  first  time  seen.  His 
heart  thrilled  with  emotions  hitherto  unknown  to  it,  as 
he  stole  timid  glances  at  her  countenance,  in  the  artless 
expression" of  which,  innocence  and  intelligence  seemed 
struggling  for  the  mastery.  It  seemed  as  if  he  could  not 
sufficiently  admire  her  bright  laughing  eyes,  and  he  was 
convinced,  as  he  watched  her  graceful  attitudes,  -as  she 
stood  admiring  the-  elegance  of  the  different  objects 
around  her,  that  he  had  never,  beheld  half  so  perfect  a 
form  as  that  of  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Theresa 
Allenwood. 

Before  leaving  the  shop  Mr.  Allenwood,  whose  keen 
perception  could  detect  under  the  garb  of'  a  mechanic, 
the  bearing  of  a  gentleman,  gave  Herbert  Mordaunt  a 
kind  and  pressing  invitation  to  visit  him,  which  he 
assured  him  he  would  not  fail  to  do.,  A  few  days  after¬ 
ward  he  accordingly  called  upon  Mr.  Allenwood,  who 
occupied  a  neat  yet  small  dwelling  on  the  suburbs  of 
the  town ;  for  his  income-— although  it  yielded  a  plain, 
and  very  comfortable  support  for  himself  and  niece, 
enabling  them  to  dress  in  a  style  beseeming  the  high 
station  which  they  filled  in  society — was  too  limited  to 
admit  of  his  taking  a  larger  and  more  elegant  house. 
Mr.  Allenwood  he  found  to  be  a  strong-minded,  jovial 
old  bachelor,  who  had  read  much,  travelled  much,  and 
was  possessed  of  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  men 
and  their  ways,,  which  he  had  gained  by  a  long-  inter¬ 
course  with  the  worlds 

When  courteously  questioned  during  his  visit  by 
Mr.  Allenwood  respecting  his  birth-place  and  family, 
Herbert  Mordaunt — aware  that  an  attempt  at  concealment 
would  but  create  embarrassment  on  his  part,  and  proba¬ 
bly  beget  unfavorable  suspicions  in  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Allenwood— 'frankly  revealed  the  estrangement  that 
existed  between  his  parents  and  himself  with  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  attending  it  ;  and  was  happy  to  learn  that 
the  course  he  h^d  pursued  was  highly  approved  of  by 
him.  He  also  flattered  himself  by  the  kindling  of  Teresa 
Allenwood ’s  dark  and  voluptuous  eyes,  that  if  she  wan 
less  forward  in  expressing  it,  she  was  hy  no  means  lem 
warm  in  her  approbation  thereof  than  her  uncle. 

Before  two  weeks  had  elapsed,  Herbert  Mordaunt 
again  called  upon  Mr.  Allenwood,  at  whose  house  he 
became  in  course  of  time  a  constant  visiter.  The  more 
he  knew  of  Teresa  Allenwood,  the  higher  he  learnt  to 
appreciate  her  amiable  qualities ;  every  succeeding  visit 
served  to  bring  to  light  some  new  and  valuable  trait  in 
her  character,  which  on  the  previous  one  he  had  judged 
faultless.  The  frequency  of  his  visits  at  length  removed, 
as  it  were,  the  screen  of  reserve— through  which  her 
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attractions  had  partially  shone — from  before  her;  and 
she  stood  forth  a  blushing,  merry-hearted  maiden,  free 
from  all  ill-timed  prudery,  and  with  great  good-nature,  a 
well  cultivated  mind,  and  rich  vein  of  wit,  which  she 
was  ever  ready  to  apply  to  a  good  effect  He  was  now 
on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  her ;  he  read  with  her, 
and  accompanied  her  on  the  piano  with  his  rich,  manly 
voice ;  and  often  when  Mr.  Allenwood  was  confined  to 
his  room  with  an  attack  of  the  gout,  a  complaint  with 
which  he  was  much  afflicted,  would  call  for  her  on 
Sundays,  and  attend  her  to  church.  It  was  on  one  of 
these  occasions  that  he  poured  into  her  ear  his  eager 
tale  of  love,  and  wrung  fr,om  her  the  acknowledgment 
that  his  passion  was  ardently  returned.  A  few  weeks 
afterward,  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Allenwood,  they 
were  united. 

It  was  about  two  years  after  his  marriage  that  Herbert 
Mordaunt  was  seated  in  a  comfortably,  and  even  ele¬ 
gantly  furnished  room  of  a  private  dwelling,  situated  in 
the  most  fashionable  part  of  the  town.  Opposite  him 
sat  his  happy  Teresa,  blooming  as  ever,  but  somewhat 
more  staid  and  matronly ;  whilst  between  them  on  the 
carpet,  lay  a  lovely  chesnut-haired  child,  which  alter¬ 
nately  caressed  a  pet  kitten  that  it  hugged  closely  in  its 
arms,  and  held  up  its  plump  little  hands  to  shield  its 
fair  brow  from  the  heat  of  the  fife  that  blazed  cheerfully 
in  the  grate ;  for  it  was  a  chill  November  day,  and  the 
wintry  wind  howled  around  the  comers  of  the  house, 
and  down  the  chimney-flue. 

“  Yes,  dear !  to-morrow  wo  will  start  for  New  York, 
and  once  there  we  will  not  leave  till  we  have  brought 
about  the  long-desired  reconciliation  between  you  and 
your  parents/7  said  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  resuming  the  con¬ 
versation  which  had  been  broken  off  to  observe  the 
playful  mood  of  the  child. 

“You  appear  very  sanguine,  Teresa,  but  I  very 
much  fear  that  our  dearest  hopes  will  be  dashed  to  the 
ground — that  we  shall  find  them  inexorable;  for  once 
during  my  apprenticeship  I  called  at  their  door,  but  was 
refused  admission ;  and  since  my  residence  here  I  have 
repeatedly  written  to  them,  but  each  time  have  my  letters 
been  returned  unopened/’  replied  Herbert  Mordaunt 

“  Surely  when  they  come  to  hear  how  well  you  have 
prospered  at  your  trade,  and  once  set  eyes  on  our  dear 
little  Charley,  whom  we  have  called  after  your  father, 
and  whose  smiling  face  will  plead  eloquently  in  your 
behalf,  surely  then  they  will  not — they  cannot  refuse 
to  receive  you  again  into  favor,”  said  the  artless  Mrs. 
Mordaunt 

“  I  sincerely  hope  it  may  be  so,  Teresa,  but  never¬ 
theless  I  have  my  misgivings.” 

“Your  mother,  at  least  whose  enviable  disposition  I 
have  so  often  heard  you  speak  of  in  such  commendatory 
terms,  would  receive  you  with  open  arras  after  so  long 
an  absence*” 

Voi.  II.— 11 


“She  was  actuated  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
and  very  likely  would  gladly  welcome  me  back ;  but  my 
father  is  of  too  proud  and  stubborn  a  nature  easily  to 
retract  when  once  he  has - ” 

They  were  here  interrupted  by  a  black  waiter,  who 
made  his  entrance  saying — “  Massa !  berry  old  gemmen 
at  de  door  supplicate  de  ams.” 

“  Eh  ?  Bob !  a  gentleman  beggar  1”  enquired  Herbert 
Mordaunt,  aware  of  his  waiter’s  usual  antipathy  to  that 
class  of  people. 

“Sartin,  Sir!  he  be  not  one  o’  de  wulgar  class  o’ 
beggin  fokes !” 

“  Well,  Bob !  show  him  into  the  front-room,  and  let 
him  know  that  1  will  attend  him  in  a  few  minutes ;  for 
his  wants  must  be  very  urgent  to  drive  him  abroad  in 
such  weather  as  this.” 

“  Yes,  Massa !”  said  Bob,  leaving  the  room  to  do  his 
master’s  bidding. 

After  brushing  his  hair,  and  adjusting  his  cravat, 
Herbert  Mordaunt  proceeded  to  the  front  room,  which 
he  had  no  sooner  entered,  than  exclaiming  “  Oh,  God  ! 
it  is  my  father !”  he  sprang  forward  and  caught  the  old 
man  in  his  arms;  and  both  father  and  son  losing  the 
power  of  utterance  in  the  joy  of  the  meeting,  stood 
silently  locked  in  each  other’s  embrace.  As  soon  as 
the  first  burst  of  feelings  had  subsided,  Mr.  Mordaunt 
extended  his  hand  to  his  son,  said — “Farewell!  my 
boy,  my  much  injured  boy  ;  for  the  father  that  dealt  so 
harshly  with  you,  now  suffers  his  just  punishment,  and 
must  go  sorrowing  on  his  way  till  the  brief  space,  which 
intervenes  between  him  and  the  grave,  shall  have  been 
completed !” 

“Oh!  no— no,  father,  this  can  never  be!  you  must 
not  leave  us!  stay  with  us  and  all  that  comforts  or 
attention  can  do,  you  shall  have,”  said  Herbert  Mor- 
daunt;  and  he  was  warmly  seconded  by  the  tears  and 
entreaties  of  Mrs*  Mordaunt,  whom  the  unusual  noise 
and  sudden  exclamation  of  her  husband  had  now 
brought  into  the  room. 

“Well,  Herbert!  if  you  and  this  kind,  forgiving 
angel,”  drawing  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  who  held  him  by  the 
hgnd,  to  his  bosom,  “  will  have  it  so,  then  I  must  tarry 
with  you ;  but  little  did  I  expect  that  the  child  whom  I 
turned  from  my  door  on  account  of  his  determination  of 
being  a  mechanic,  would  become  the  stay  and  consoler 
of  my  old  age,  whilst  my  professional  son,  whom  I 
pampered  with  high  notions  of  family  dignity,  and 
whose  every  wish  I  indulged,  reduced  me  to  beggary !” 
said  Mr.  Mordaunt,  and  the  big  drops  coursed  down  his 
cheeks,  on  which  time  and  care  had  made  sad  impres¬ 
sions. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Mordaunt  had  regained  sufficient  self- 
command,  and  was  snugly  seated  by  the  fire,  with  little 
Charley  on  his  knee,  he  related  the  history  of  his  mis¬ 
fortunes,  which  was  briefly  as  follows  : — 
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For  the  first  two  years  after  he  had  turned  Herbert 
Mordaunt  from  his  house,  his  affairs  had  gone  on  pros¬ 
perously*  and  his  son  Felix  was  all  that  his  heart  could 
have  wished  him.  His  brilliant  talents  were  a  theme  of 
conversation  for  more  than  one  fireside-circle,  and  he 
was  generally  looked  upon  by  all  as  a  young  man 
destined,  at  some  future  day,  to  fill  a  lofty  station  in  the 
world ;  but  alas!  the  germ  of  self-will  had  lteen  too  early 
engrafted  in  the  young  sapling  for  it  ever  to  become  a 
stately  monarch  of  the  forest !  At  the  end  of  two  years 
strange  and  painful  rumors  of  bis  profligacy  and  dissi¬ 
pated  habits  began  to  be  afloat,  and  his  repeated  demands 
for  money  served  to  confirm  them.  Mr.  Mordaunt  took 
him  to  task,  and  censured  him  for  his  conduct — not 
with  the  sternness  of  decision  and  severe  tone  of 
authority  which  it  behoves  a  parent  to  assume,  when 
reprimanding  a  child  for  misconduct,  but  in  a  lenient 
manner  that  tended  rather  to  hasten  than  to  check  his 
progress  along  the  high-road  to  ruin.  The  tone  of 
popular  sentiment  was  now  changed,  and  Dr.  Mordaunt 
was  no  longer  spoken  of  as  the  young  man  of  splendid 
capacity  and  great  promise,  but  as  the  abandoned  profli¬ 
gate,  the  frequenter  of  tippling-houses,  and  the  companion 
of  vicious  and  unprincipled  gamblers !  His  former  com¬ 
rades  now  shunned  him  as  they  would  a  viper,  but  he 
heeded  it  not;  for  vice  and  debauchery  had  blunted  the 
keen  edge  of  pride — he  was  completely  dead  to  all  sense 
of  shame  and  honor — every  generous  and  noble  impulse 
was  paralysed  within  him.  His  demands  for  money, 
to  squander  in  scenes  of  vice  and  reckless  dissipation, 
became  at  length  so  frequent  and  for  such  heavy  amounts, 
that  Mr.  Mordaunt  was  awakened  to  an  alarming  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  rapidity  with  which  his  fortune  was 
being  reduced,  and  forced,  though  reluctantly,  to  deny 
him  all  further  supplies.  The  parents  were  now  to 
experience  a  severe  retribution  for  the  forbearance  they 
had  exercised  in  the  tutoring  of  their  child  !  for  when 
Dr.  Mordaunt  felt  the  restraint  imposed  upon  his  licen¬ 
tious  passions  which  hitherto  had  been  permitted  to  pursue 
their  wild  and  reckless  race  unchecked,  he  immediately 
forged  a  check,  and  drew  every  dollar  of  the  old  man’s 
fortune  from  the  bank,  in  which  he  had  deposited  it. 
The  same  evening  he  embarked  for  England,  but  the 
packet  ship  in  which  he  had  taken  passage  was  never 
heard  of.  She  must  have  foundered  at  sea,  and  every 
soul  on  board  perished ! 

Being  deprived  of  their  favorite  child,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mordaunt  were  struck  with  a  sudden  consciousness  of 
their  cruel  treatment  to  their  younger  son,  and  would 
have  sought  him  out  and  asked  his  forgiveness ;  but  they 
knew  not  where  to  find  him,  for  the  postmaster  whom 
Mr.  Mordaunt  had  directed  always  to  return  his  son’s 
letters,  as  soon  as  they  arrived,  had  left  the  city,  and 
gone  ho  knew  not  whither.  Abandoning  all  hope  of 
ever  again  beholding  their  discarded  son,  they  took  a 


room  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  city,  where  they  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  months  to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence, 
subsisting  upon  the  pittance  that  remained  to  them  from 
the  sale  of  their  splendid  house  and  furniture,  which 
their  necessities  had  compelled  them  to  dispose  of 
under  the  hammer.  Oppressed  by  grief  and  misfortune, 
Mrs.  Mordaunt  in  a  short  time  sank  into  the  grave, 
penitently  imploring  the  forgiveness  of  Heaven  for  her 
unnatural  conduct  toward  her  som 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Mordaunt  was  forced 
either  to  beg  for  a  support  or  to  become  an  inmate  of 
the  alms-house;  but  too  proud  to  receive  charity  at  the 
hands  of  those  whom  he  had  onc6  considered  his  infe¬ 
riors,  and  too  prejudiced  to  become  the  latter,  he  left  the 
scene  of  his  former  glory,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
dollars  which  he  had  scraped  together,  reached  the  town 
where  Herbert  Mordaunt  resided.  Having  arrived  the 
evening  before,  he  had  that  morning  set  out  fully  deter¬ 
mined  to  attempt  the  lowly  employment  of  a  mendicant 
as  the  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood;  and  fortunately 
the  first  door  at  which  he  had  summoned  resolution 
enough  to  stop  was  that  of  the  child  whom  he  had 
renounced.  Having  concluded  his  narrative,  the  old 
man  again  gave  vent  to  the  overpowering  tumult  of  his 
feelings  in  a  violent  flood  of  tears.  Herbert  Mordaunt 
detained  his  father  with  him  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life;  and  no  one  to  have  seen  him  administering  to 
his  wants,  and  endeavoring  by  every  possible  care  and 
tenderness  to  soften  the  winter  of  his  days,  would  have 
supposed  that  he  had  once  been  driven  from  that  father’s 
door,  a  friendless  outcast  on  the  world . 


LINES  TO  THE  EVENING  STAR. 

Illumin’d  Star— bright  diamond  of  the  skies. 

That  lingerest  yet  beyond  the  twilight  gray; 

How  oft  to  thee  I  turn  my  longing  eyes. 

And  think  of  her  I  love,  far,  far  away. 

On  thee  my  eyes  with  chastened  pleasure  re^t 

While  burning  thoughts  course  swiftly  through  my  mind  ; 

While  hopes  and  fears  alternate  rule  ihy  breast. 

Or  Fancy’s  golden  chain  my  soul  doth  bind. 

And  while  with  longing,  ling’ring,  anxious  gaze. 

My  ardent  look,  bright  star,  1  fix  on  thee; 

Doth  she  1  love  unto  thy  trembling  blaze. 

Turn  her  fair  eyes  and  give  one  thought  to  me  ? 

Oh,  could  my  heart  be  opened  to  her  mind, 

Could  she  behold  her  image  there  enshrined; 

Or  could  she  know  with  what  devotion  true 
Her  form  is  et?er  treasured  in  my  mind. 

Methinks  my  constancy  her  heart  would  move. 

My  suit  with  kindness  she  perhaps  would  hear ; 

And  if  she  could  not  bless  me  with  her  love. 

Would  to  my  memory  give,  at  least,  a  tear.  T.  S.  C. 
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THE  BRIDAL  EVE. 

BT  HARRIET  BOWLES. 

CHAPTER  I. 

WnAT  a  magnificent  nuptial  present !”  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Uenton  to  her  daughter,  as,  on  entering  the  chamber 
of  the  latter,  at  Saratoga,  they  discovered  a  costly  dia¬ 
mond  necklace,  with  a  perfumed  note  accompanying  it, 
“Mr,  Wallingford  is  indeed  all  that  is  generous  and 
noble !” 

The  daughter's  cheek  became  tinged  with  crimson, 
though  a  smile  rose  to  her  lip  as  she  contemplated  her 
lover’s  costly  gift.  At  that  moment  her  heart  was  torn 
by  contending  emotions ;  but  alas !  she  knew  that  she 
could  find  no  sympathy  in  her  distress  from  her  parent. 

Mrs.  Benton  was  a  widow,  with  no  child  but  her 
beautiful  daughter.  Aspiring,  vain,  and  mercenary,  she 
resolved  that  Isabel  should  make  a  brilliant  match,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  mother  had  brought  her  daughter 
to  the  springs,  where  her  loveliness  soon  rendered  Miss 
Benton  the  belle  of  the  season.  Her  charms  had  con¬ 
quered  among  others  the  millionaire  of  the  year,  a 
middle  aged  retired  merchant;  and,  in  obedience  to  her 
mother’s  explicit  commands,  was,  on  the  ensuing  day, 
to  become  the  bride  of  Mr.  Wallingford. 

But  Isabel,  though  feeling  it  to  be  her  duty  to  obey 
her  parent,  could  not  submit  to  this  doom  without  many 
and  painful  struggles.  A  year  before  she  had  met  and 
loved  a  young  painter,  when  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  the 
country ;  and  though  they  had  not  met  for  many  months, 
his  memory  was  still  fresh  in  her  heart,  and  she  felt  that 
though  she  might  wed  the  wealthy  Mr.  Wallingford, 
she  could  never  give  him  the  affection  she  had  already 
bestowed  on  the  poor  artist.  As  the  day  appointed  for 
her  union  approached,  her  feelings  became  more  and 
more  acute,  until  now  she  could  have  flung  herself  at 
her  mother’s  feet  and  begged  to  be  released  from  her 
engagement,  only  that  she  knew  her  parent  would  prove 
inexorable. 

“  Alas !”  thought  Isabel,  as  her  mother  left  the  apart¬ 
ment,  “there  is  no  escape  for  me  from  this  hateful 
alliance.  And  yet  Mr.  Wallingford  is  all  that  is  noble 
and  generous — yet — yet  I  cannot  love  him.  Oh !  Henry,” 
she  exclaimed,  apostrophizing  her  absent  lover,  “  would 
that  you  were  here.  But  what  do  I  say  ?  For  months 
he  has  not  written  to  me,  and  alas !  I  cannot  conceal 
from  myself  that  I  am  forgotten.  No,  it  is  sinful  in  me 
thus  to  think  of  one  who  has  deserted  me.  Oh !  that 
ever  he  could  forget  those  dear,  dear  moments  when  we 
walked  together  under  the  old  avenue,  while  the  moon 
simmered  down  through  the  leaves,  and  our  hearts  beat 
in  unison  with  the  music  of  all  nature  around  us.  Oh ! 
Henry,  dear  Henry,”  and  she  clasped  her  hands,  “  that 
ever  you  should  forget  those  hours.” 


“Nor  have  I  forgotten  them,  dear  Isabel !”  exclaimed 
a  voice  beside  her,  that  thrilled  every  nerve  with  ecstaey, 
and  looking  around  she  perceived  her  lover,  who  had 
entered  the  little  parlor  unpereeived. 

We  will  not  describe  the  thousand  things  that  were 
said  at  this  meeting.  Suffice  it  to  say,  they  were  like 
all  lovers’  protestations.  But  the  explanation  of  Henry 
must  be  laid  before  our  readers,  though  a  in  more  suc¬ 
cinct,  and  less  broken  manner,  than  he  gave  it.  His  tale, 
however,  even  as  told  by  himself,  was  short.  He  had 
written,  according  to  promise,  to  Isabel,  but  received  no 
answer.  A  gain  and  again  he  had  written,  but  always 
with  the  like  success,  until  at  length  his  pride  forbade 
him  to  write  again.  But  his  love  had  survived  notwith¬ 
standing  the  apparent  coldness  of  Isabel,  and  having 
incidentally  heard  that  she  was  at  the  Springs,  he  had 
resolved  to  see  her,  and  learn  the  worst. 

“  Then  it  was  your  mother  that  intercepted  your 
letters,”  said  Henry,  when  Isabel  had,  in  turn,  narrated 
her  story — “and  this  marriage — oh  !  Isabel,  dear  Isabel, 
can  you  sacrifice  yourself  1” 

What  need  to  tell  the  result.  Love  ever  triumphs, 
and  it  was  arranged  that,  that  night,  Isabel  should  elope 
with  her  lover. 

CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  between  the  hours  of  two  and  three  o’clock 
on  the  same  night,  that  Isabel,  who  could  not  think  of 
sleeping,  stole  into  the  little  private  parlor,  that  was 
adjoining  to  the  chamber  of  Jier  mother,  and  not  far  from 
the  apartment  occupied  by  Mr.  Wallingford.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  this  parlor  rendered  it  one  from  which  a  nocturnal 
flight  was  not  only  possible,  but  easy,  for  in  this  parlor 
there  was  a  window  out  of  which  you  could  w  ith  ease 
step  into  the  garden,  and  at  the  end  of  that  garden  was 
one  of  the  leading  streets  of  the  town. 

Isabel  was  seated  at  a  table  on  which  there  was  a 
small  lamp  and  a  tiny  watch.  The  hands  of  that  tiny 
watch  seemed  to  her  to  be  almost  fixed,  or  to  move  as 
if  .  nothing  could  induce  them  to  go  on  to  the  hour  of 
appointment.  At  first  Isabel  awajted  the  hour  of  ren¬ 
dezvous  without  hesitation,  and  without  trembling ;  but 
when  it  was  approaching  to  the  hour  for  the  given  signal 
with  her  lover,  her  duty  to  her  parent  recurred  to  her, 
and  she  hesitated. .  Affection  for  her  mother — for  Mrs. 
Benton  was  still  her  mother — struggled  long  with  her 
promise  to  her  lover.  At  length  she  said, 

“  No,  I  cannot  fly.  My  mother !  harsh  though  you 
may  be,  I  cannot  cost  you  a  tear.  I  will  write  a  note 
for  Henry,  telling  him  I  cannot  keep  my  promise  with 
him,  and  to-morrow  I  will  throw  myself  at  my  mother’s 
feet  and  confess  all.  She  will,  she  must  relent.” 

Accordingly  she  took  up  a  pen,  and  hastily  wrote  a 
few  lines  to  her  lover,  at  every  word  blotting  the  paper 
with  her  tears.  At  length  exhausted  by  her  emotions 
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she  leant  back  on  the  sofa  to  indulge  in  a  fit  of  weeping. 
Long  she  wept,  but  finally  nature  attained  the  mastery, 
and  like  a  child,  worn  out  by  grief,  she  sank  insensibly 
to  sleep. 

The  dawn  was  just  beginning  to  break  when  Mr. 
Wallingford,  who  chanced  to  be  an  early  riser,  passing 
down  the  corridor,  perceived  the  door  of  Mrs.  Benton’s 
parlor  ajar,  with  Isabel  apparently  unconscious  on  the 
sofa.  Alarmed  at  the  sight,  he  entered ;  but  finding  that 
Miss  Benton  was  only  asleep,  he  would  have  withdrawn, 
when  his  eye  was  attracted  by  his  own  name  in  the 
unfinished  note  on  the  table,  and  led  by  an  ungovernable 
curiosity  he  read  as  follows : — 

“  It  is  the  will  of  my  unhappy  destiny,  combined  with 
the  desire  of  my  mother.  I  must  never  see  you  again 
— never  more  listen  to  you ;  never — but  why  utter  the 
word?  To-morrow  I  become  the  wife  of  Mr.  Walling¬ 
ford  ;  fly,  then,  from  my  sight — it  is  a  sacrifice  that  I 
appeal  to  your  honor  to  make - ” 

“  Who  can  this  gentleman  be  ?  Who  is  this  myste¬ 
rious  lover  of  whom  I  have  never  heard  1  Alas!  I 
fondly  dreamed,  Isabel,  that  you  loved  me,  but  I  see 
now  that  I  have  been  deceived  and  that  your  mother  is, 
perhaps,  forcing  you  into  a  union  you  ab - ” 

His  words  were  cut  short  by  a  footfall.  It  was 
Henry  leaping  into  tile  window,  and  Wallingford  looked 
around.  The  rivals  gazed  at  each  other  an  instant, 
nor  will  we  attempt  to  describe  their  feelings  when  they 
found  that  they  were  father  and  son.  Their  exclama¬ 
tions  of  astonishment  awoke  Isabel,  who  fainted,  while, 
at  the  same  instant,  her  mother  appeared  on  the  scene. 
The  insensible  girl  was  borne  from  the  room,  and '  then 
the  young  man,  flinging  himself  at  his  father’s  feet, 
exclaimed, 

“  My  father — my  father !  I  am  innocent,  pardon  me.” 

“  Rise,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Wallingford,  “  I  am  no  longer 
your  father.  I  am  your  accuser,  and  your  judge.  Why 
have  you  come  to  Saratoga  1” 

“  It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  do  so.  Honor 

compelled  me  to  come  and  see  one  who — is  very  dear  to 
»> 

me. 

“  Very  well ;  but  then  you  choose  to  pay  your  visits  to 
this  very  dear  person  at  moments  that  are  very  equivocal 
— at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  for  instance.” 

“  Father,  since  you  know  all,  why  do  you  thus  ques¬ 
tion  me  1  Why  thus  interrogate  me  1” 

“  Because  it  is  my  desire  to  know  the  most  minute 
details  of  your  love  for  Miss  Isabel  Benton.” 

“  And  wherefore  1” 

“  Because  she  ought  to  be  my  wife,  and  not  yours.” 

“Then,  Sir,  you  must  know,  that  it  is  about  six 
months  ago,  in  a  stroll  through  the  Susquehanna 
county,  whither  I  went  as  an  artist,  and  under  an 
assumed  name,  I  met  this  young  lady.  Why  tell  the 
result !  We  loved.  I  did  not  reveal  my  real  name,  for 


I  wished  to  be  loved  for  myself,  and  not  as  the  son  of 
the  rich  Mr.  Wallingford.  She  promised  to  be  mine 
ere  parting ;  and  we  were  to  write  to  each  other.  But 
our  letters  were  intercepted,  and  deeming  she  had  proved 
false  to  me,  I  resolved  to  forget  her,  until  last  week,  when 
hearing  incidentally  from  a  friend  here,  that  she  was  to 
be  married — though  he  did  not  say  to  whom — my  agony 
drove  me  hither,  to  see  Isabel,  reproach  her  for  her  per¬ 
fidy,  and  bid  her  an  eternal  farewell.  Oh  !  my  father 
had  I  known  all,  I  would  have  suffered  any  thing,  rather 
than  have  come  hither.” 

“  Henry  !”  said  the  father,  wiping  away  a  tear,  M  you 
have  conquered.  The  love  of  one  like  me  cannot  be 
such  as  that  a  young  man  feels.  The  sacrifice  will  be 
less  to  me  than  to  you.  Take  her,  and  God  bless  you.” 

The  son  fell  on  his  father's  shoulder  and  weeping, 
would  have  refused  the  boon,  but  Mr.  Wallingford  was 
inexorable,  nor  would  he  suffer  the  ceremony  to  be 
delayed  more  than  a  day — the  ample  settlement  he 
made  on  his  son  fully  reconciling  Mrs.  Benton  to  the 
match. 


THE  BROKEN  HEARTED. 

BT  J.  TOMLIN. 

Oh  !  be  not  broken-hearted. 

Dear  Mary  Chevillette; 

The  fondest  hearts  are  parted  — 
Sweet  Mary  Chevillette ! 

Sweet  days  again,  like  flowers 
That  bloom  in  early  May, 

Will  come  as  softest  showers 
To  wash  thy  grief  away ! 

.  Have  you  not  seen  love  falter 
Amid  its  pearly  way  ? 

As  flowers  are  seen  to  alter, 

And  die  in  sunny  May! 

Then  be  not  broken-hearted, 

Dear  Mary  Chevillette; 

For  fondest  hearts  are  parted — 

Sweet  Mary  Chevillette ! 

The  spell  of  love  is  broken, 

And  wreathed  by  frozen  tears; 

And  love  id  not  a  token 
Of  happy,  happy  years  ! 

Sweet  days  again  like  flowers. 

That  bloom  in  early  May ; 

Will  come  like  softest  showers 
To  wash  thy  grief  away ! 


The  wave  which  commences  in  the  distance,  and 
swells  as  it  approaches  the  shore,  may  be  compared  to 
the  secret  desire  of  the  heart  which  begins  silently  and 
softly,  but  becomes  at  last  irresistible. 
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DISTINGUISHED  STRANGERS. 

▲  VERMONT  SKETCH. 

BT  GERTRUDE  GARLAND. 

“  I  thought  I  would  just  come  in  and  tell  you 
the  new6 !  Mrs.  Branch/’  said  the  good-natured  Mrs. 
Thomas,  the  buxom  landlady  of  “  The  Lion,”  as  she 
entered  the  apartment  of  one  of  her  boarders — her  cheeks 
glowing  like  the  embers,  from  which,  ten  minutes  before, 
she  had  taken  the  smoking  beef-steak — her  eyes  brighter 
than  her  own  radiant  brittania  coffee-pot,  and  her  tongue 
ready  to  be  as  social  as  the  chatty  sausages  she  had  been 
preparing  for  the  table,  “  I  thought  I  would  just  drop  in 
and  tell  you  the  news !” 

“  News !  news !  Mrs.  Thomas,  indeed,  and  what  is 
it  ?”  was  the  quick  response  of  her  friend.  Now  news 
was  a  great  treat  to  Mrs.  Branch,  in  common  with  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Laurel ville.  Enclosed  on  all  sides  by 
the  Green  Mountains — hill  rising  above  hill,  with  their 
gently  rounded  top  or  rock-capped  head,  some  highly 
cultivated  to  their  very  summit,  and  others  beautiful 
with  wooded  sides,  and  gushing  springs,  which  glancing 
and  dancing  in  the  sunbeams,  as  they  passed  over  their 
pebbly  beds,  gave  richness  and  fertility  to  their  borders, 
and  vied  with  the  songsters  of  the  forest  in  the  sweetness 
of  their  music,  and  adorned  with  a  coronet  of  brilliants, 
each  spray  and  bending  leaf  their  waters  refreshed — this 
little  town  lay  almost  hidden  from  the  world,  and  buried 
in  its  solitude.  The  stage-ooach  passed  through  it  twice 
a  week,  its  ingress  and  egress  announced  by  the  vigorous 
and  rapid  repetition  of  the  first  ten  notes  of  “  Auld  Lang 
8yne,”  in  as  loud  and  harmonious  tones  as  an  excellent 
tin  trumpet  could  produce,  in  conjunction  with  strong 
lungs,  good  wind,  and  a  willing  mind.  It  was  seldom 
the  conveyance  of  a  passenger  who  was  to  remain,  but 
always  brought  a  huge  Idathern  bag,  containing  a  few 
newspapers,  and  sometimes  a  letter — always  made  won¬ 
derfully  secure  with  its  cumbersome  lock  and  chains. 
The  arrival  of  this  stage  and  mail  was  the  event  of  every 
day  on  which  it  occurred,  for  this,  and  an  occasional 
journey  of  some  of  its  inhabitants,  were  all  their  means 
of  communication  with  the  great  world.  Yet  here  lived 
a  community  of  several  hundred  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren — who  possessed  the  means  of  living  among  them¬ 
selves — and  rejoiced  in  their  inherited  fields,  and  while 
they  labored  gave  thanks  for  their  freedom  and  their 
liberty.  A  district  school  for  children,  who  under  the 
guidance  of  Miss.  Prim,  shot  their  first  ideas — and  an 
Academy,  the  preceptorship  of  which  had  descended 
from  Deacon  Jones  to  his  son,  each  in  their  turn  made 
pedagogue  by  their  own  wants,  and  the  sovereign  will 
of  the  people,  were  the  means  of  giving  them  a  good 
substantial  education,  and  a  taste  for  reading.  This 
taste  was  satisfied,  hut  not  satiated  hv  a  travelling 


circulating  library — the  privileges  of  which  were  shared 
equally  with  all  the  neighboring  villages.  It  consisted 
of  a  huge  vehicle,  painted  bright  red,  with  yellow  adorn¬ 
ments — a  door  behind,  and  a  comical  shaped  sky-light 
on  its  top— and  might,  at  first  sight,  have  been  mistaken 
for  the  pleasure  carriage  of  some  mighty  beast  of  the 
forest,  who  tired  of 

“  Treading  his  native  wilds  and  filling  vast  solitudes  with 
awe !” 

had  commenced  the  grand  tour  of  the  world,  bought  his 
•arriage,  hired  his  guide,  and  was  now  leisurely  taking 
note  of  men  and  manners;  much  did  “the  library” 
resemble  the  fancy  coaches  generally  appropriated  to 
the  accommodation  of  their  visitors.  Two  little  white 
horses  that  evidently  had  ribs,  and  were  as  pale  and 
intellectual  looking  as  the  poets  of  our  days — were  kept 
in  motion  by  a  long,  lank,  bony  man,  with  an  immense 
whip,  which  he  used  sparingly  and  with  gentleness, 
preferring  to  incite  them  to  fresh  zeal  and  energy  by 
continual  “  haws  and  gees,”  and  drawings  up  of  his 
stiff,  unshaven  lips  to  an  unsightly  and  laughable 
pucker,  and  smacking  out,  what  if  it  had  touched  a 
fair  damsel’s  rosy  cheek,  would  have  been  a  tremen¬ 
dously  sonorous  kiss.  The  internal  arrangement  of  this 
establishment  consisted  of  queer  little  dark  cup-boards 
and  crannies,  for  the  bestowal  of  novels,  romances,  and 
the  nicer  sort  of  books,  of  alcoves  and  arches  for  the 
substantialities  of  literature,  and  of  shelves  and  sliding 
panels  for  magazines  and  periodicals,  all  systematically 
arranged  on  the  “  multum  in  parvo”  principle.  To  the 
treasures  there  concealed  each  family  in  Laurelville 
could  have  access,  and  before  it  had  completed  its 
monthly  perambulations,  have  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  knowledge  it  dropped  at  their  doors ;  then  resto¬ 
ring  that  t6  its  place  with  which  they  had  become  fami¬ 
liar,  dip  again  into  the  fount  and  take  fresh  draughts 
from  this  well  of  knowledge.  With  these  advantages 
the  people  of  this  little  town  were  well  informed,  some¬ 
what  familiar  with  other  nations  and  countries — intelli¬ 
gent  and  substantially  educated.  They  knew  more  of 
daily  domestic  duties  than  of  fashions— more  of  farming 
than  of  high  life.  Generally  satisfied  with  their  regular 
course  of  labor  and  enjoyment,  with  their  home  comforts 
and  fire-side  enjoyments ;  had  they  not  yet  had  a  modest 
inquisitiveness  concerning,  and  an  innate  fondness  for, 
what  they  knew  so  little  of,. they  could  hardly  as  Ame¬ 
ricans  have  claimed  kindred  with  us.  A  piece  of  news 
was  to  them  more  precious  than  gold,  though  that  they 
did  not  despise— it  was  the  “  open  sesame”  to  all  ears 
and  hearts,  and  its  possessor  had,  for  the  time,  a  talisman 
which  made  him  a  welcome  visitor  to  all  circles,  and 
gave  him  an  honored  place  at  every  fire-side.  Mrs. 
Thomas’  news  was  no  less  than  that  the  English  family 
had  arrived,  and,  that  until  their  house  was  ready,  they 
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would  take  apartments  at  “the  Lion.”  In  concluding 
her  harangue  (the  substance  of  which,  we  beg  her  pardon 
for  giving  in  our  own  words,  as  being  more  concise)  as 
to  what  Mr.  Smithe  said,  and  what  Mrs.  Smithe  wore 
— as  to  how  the  Misses  Smithe  were  quite  handsome — 
as  to  how  young  Mr.  Smithe  was  no  better  looking,  nOr 
quite  so  good  as  her  Joe — as  to  the  little  girl  being  ten 
years  old,  or  thereabouts — as  to  their  bringing  nine 
trunks  and  chests,  but  mostly  chests — and  as  to  their 
eating  breakfast  now  in  the  “  Paul  and  Virginia  room,” 
(a  designation  it  took  from  the  paper  on  its  walls) — 
Mrs.  Thomas  started  from  her  seat,  but  stopping  half 
way  between  it  and  the  door,  with"  one  arm  a-kimbo, 
she  exclaimed, 

“  There’s  that  boll  again.  Jane  must  have  forgotten 
them  dough-nuts,  or  else  the  mince-pie.  I  do  say,  folks 
little  knows  what  an  undergoment ’t  is  to  keep  tavern, 
says  I,  to  Mr.  Thomas  last  evening,  says  I,  no  it  wasn ’t, 
says  he  to  me,  says  he,  I ’m  so  tired  that  my  bones  ache 
to  such  a  dgree,  says  I,  so  do  mine — and  this  morning  I 
had  a  master  kind  of  an  aspen  trembling — I  couldn ’t 
get  no  better  of  it  till  I  ate  my  breakfast.  Them  buck¬ 
wheats  was  nice,  wasn ’t  they,  Miss  Branch  1  I  made 
them  with  patent  yeast — Mr.  Thomas  says  to  me,  says 
he,  4  Lucy  they  be  despite  nice’ — there ’s  that  bell  again 
— now  I  must  go  and  tell  Miss  Smithe  to  eat  hearty !” 
Away  she  went  “  an  hospitable  thought* intent,”  Their 
wishes  were  heard  with  attention,  their  wants  cheerfully 
and  abundantly  supplied ;  for  it  was  not  our  good  land¬ 
lady’s  fault  or  virtue,  to  be  economical  in  feeding  herself 
or  her  boarders,  and  they  parted  mutually  pleased  ;  they 
with  her  open-handed,  free-hearted  bountifulness ;  and 
she  with  the  inward  feeling  of  44  what  a  comfort ’t is  to 
get  up  victuals  for  English  folks,  they  relished  them  so 
amazing.”  While  they  were  discussing  their  breakfast, 
Mrs.  Thomas  just  slipped  into  the  other  lady-boarders 
rooms,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  had  no  less  than  four 
able  fellow  laborers  in  her  mission,  their  common  object 
being  to  enlighten  the  little  town  of  Laurelville,  as  to 
the  arrival  of  the  English  family.  Let  me  be  employed 
in  the  same  benevolent  manner,  and  give  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  relative  to  the  Smithes’,  which  was  cunrent  among 
the  villagers  at  the  time  of  their  arrival. 

Two  weeks  previous  to  that  event,  the  stage  had 
brought  and  left  a  man  stout  and  portly -dressed,  in  gar¬ 
ments,  not  made  exactly  after  the  fashion  of  those  worn 
in  Laurelville,  and  wrapped  in  such  a  quantity  of  over¬ 
coats,  cloaks,  comforters  and  tippets,  that  who  was  he  1 
was  an  undecided  query  in  the  minds  of  the  bystanders. 
Mr.  Thomas,  as  he  .took  his  carpet  bag  into  the  house, 
gained  all  the  information  that  a  card  attached  to  it 
could  give,  “  I.  Smithe,  Birmingham,  England.”  It  was 
sufficient  for  himself  and  his  friends,  to  whom  it  was 
immediately  communicated  for  the  present.  Tho  tra¬ 
veller  entered,  looked  round,  called  for  a  gla^s  of  brandy, 


with  the  usual  English  oath,  so  well  known  on  the 
European  continent,  and  the  knowledge  of  w-hich  is 
so  rapidly  increasing  in  our  own,  drew  nearer  the  fire, 
warmed  his  feet,  and  then  remarked  with  the  air  and 
importance  of  one  who  speaks  truth,  that  “it  was  a 
clever  day.”  His  being  an  Englishman,  had  so  over¬ 
powered  our  worthy  host  that  his  only  reply  was,  44  well, 
I  guess  it  is” — and  he  then  threw  another  arm  full  of 
wood  on  the  already  heaped  fire.  This,  with  a  second 
glass  of  brandy,  seemed  to  warm  the  gentleman,  for  he 
proceeded  to  take  a  sock,  a  leggin,  an  over-stocking,  first 
from  one  moiety  of  his  understanding,  then  the  other — 
then  divesting  his  outer  man,of  all  superfluous  clothing*, 
he  stood  before  them  a  stout,  ruddy  little  Englishman, 
dressed  in  a  blue  coat  and  short  clothes,  a  yellow  vest, 
a  red  silk  neckerchief,  white  long  stockings*  and  shoes 
with  shining  buckles.  The  same  benign  influence  which 
had  exhibited  itself  externally,  seemed  to  have  touched 
the  springs  of  intellectuality  :  Vermonters  and  Yankees, 

I  in  their  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  their  skill  in  acquiring* 
it — but  these  were  lost  upon  our  traveller,  who  was  os 
ready  to  talk  under  the  potent  influence  of  brandy  and 
warmth  united,  as  those  around  him  were  to  hear.  He 
told  them  he  was  an  Englishman* — that  they  knew  before 
— that  his  name  was  Smithe — that  they  knew  too,  only 
the  long  £  was  a  novelty — that  he  formerly  lived  in  Bir¬ 
mingham — did  they  know  that  1  Ah  !  that  tale-telling 
card,  that  ho  had  for  the  last  year  been  living  in  Canada, 
and  had  sent  his  daughters  to  the  States  to  school ;  they 
had  become  acquainted  with  a  widow  Holladay,  who 
owned  a  farm  about  half  a  mile  west  of  Laurelville,  she 
wished  to  sell  it,  and  he  had  come  to  give  it  a  look.  He 
did  give  it  a  look,  an  approving  one,  and  in  less  than 
three  days,  the  fact  of  the  Englishman  having  bought 
the  Holladay  farm  for  three  thousand  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  house  and  all,  was  generally  established.  He  then 
disappeared,  and  the  excitement  of  his  coming  was  dying 
away,  when  his  re-appearance,  with  his  family,  kindled 
up  a  new  flame  from  its  smouldering  ashes,  and  sent  the 
|  incense  of  gossip  into  every  family. 

Any  new  family  coming  into  a  small  town  is  a  cir¬ 
cumstance,  an  event,  an  epoch,  but  an  English  family, 

,  real  “living,  live”  English,  with  a  rich  old  man  for  its 
head,  (he  must  be  rich,  or  he  would  have  considered 
longer  before  he  bought  the  farm;  your  Vermonters 
never  change  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for 
any  thing,  without  a  six  months  considering,)  a  nice 
elderly  lady,  for  the  elderly  ladies  to  visit  and  drink  tea 
with — with  grown  up  daughters  for  the  young  men  to 
flirt  with— with  a  grown  up  young  man  for  the  gills 
to  ftfll  in  love  with,  and  a  little  girl  for  all  to  pet  and 
fondle,  and  be  the  stepping-stone  to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  others — it  would  have  been  unnatural  had 
not  the  people  of  Laurelville  congratulated  themselves 
and  each  other  on  this  accession  to  their  society.  The 
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bar-room  of  the  little  public  house  had  many  loungers 
that  day;  and  Mrs.  Thomas  many  calls  to  answer  en¬ 
quiries  and  make  speculations  as  to  all  the  incidents, 
events  and  circumstances,  past,  present  and  future,  of 
the  Smithe  family,  became  both  hcr’s,  and  her  worthy 
husband’s  business  and  pleasure. 

But  the  sun  did  not  stand  still — neither  did  old  Father 
Time  stop  in  Laurelville  to  see  the  “  English  folks,”  for 
the  days  flew  past  with  the  quickened  speed  which  an 
object  of  interest,  always  lends  to  them— each  morning 
bringing  to  light  some  circumstance  in  the  Smithe  move¬ 
ments,  and  each  evening  bearing  full  testimony  that  they 
had  done  something  that  day.  If  they  staid  at  home 
people  wondered  what  they  could  be  about,  and  thought 
they  must  be  proud  to  keep  so  private — if  they  sallied 
out,  the  boys  stopped  in  their  game  of  leap-frog  on  the 
green,  made  their  awkward  bows,  and  were  then  at 
liberty  to  stare — girls  dropped  their  little  acts  of  courte¬ 
sies,  with  blushing  faces,  and  ran  home  to  Bay  .that  they 
had  seen  the  ladies — labor  was  suspended  while  they 
were  in  sight — the  wood-choppers  oxo  fell  and  was  not 
raised  again — the  incessant  hammering  at  the  tinmans’ 
ceased — the  grocer  did  not  watch  the  scales  and  catch 
the  precise  moment  when  the  sugar  balanced  the  weight 
— the  merchants’  clerks  threw  themselves  into  attitudes 
— and  little  cracks  in  window-shutters,  and  curtains 
slightly  drawn,  testifled  to  female  curiosity.  But  the 
week  passed  on,  and  the  inquiry  arose  “  where  would 
the  Sraithe’s  go  to  meeting]”  Neither  their  host  or 
hostess  could  tell — they  had  not  the  trouble  of  asking, 
for  the  Englishman  himself  came  to  the  bar  on  Saturday 
evening  to  make  the  proper  inquiries. 

He  heard  that  the  white  church  was  Congregational 
— that  the  Baptist  had  a  meeting  in  the  school-house — 
that  the  Academy  was  used  by  the  Methodists,  and  that 
once  in  a  month  a  Catholic  priest  came  from  Canada  to 
preach  at  Mrs.  Burbanks,  who  was  a  Catholic. 

“  No  Established  church  then,  sir  ]  another  glass  of 
your  excellent  brandy,  Mr.  Thomas.” 

“  Well,  we  think  the  Congregational  is  pretty  well 
established,  sir.  Mr.  Lovegood  has  been  here  nigh  upon 
twenty  years,”  was  the  reply  Mr.  Smithe  received. 

“  Mr.  Smithe  means  no  Episcopal  Church,  Mr. 
Thomas,  no,  sir !  we  have  none  as  yet,  but  with  your 
efficient  aid,  I  trust,  we  may  have  one 'before  long,” 
chimed  in  the  obsequious  lawyer,  who  was  standing 
near — he  was  educated  at  a  college,  and  by  common 
consent  was  the  standard  of  elegance  and  knowledge  of 
the  village.  “  1  shall  be  happy  to  seat  yourself  and 
family,  sir,”  he  continued,  “  and  to  have  you  call  at  my 
office  at  any  time,  sir,”  and  out  came  a  little  fillagree 
card-case,  and  in  less  than  no  time  was  a  card,  with 
“John  Brown,  Esq.”  upon  it,  thrust  in  Mr.  Smithe’s 
face.  The  Englishman  had  not  concluded  his  bows 
and  other  demonstrations  of  thankfulness,  when  Squire 
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Brown,  taking  the  little  card  from  his  hand,  bent  three 
of  the  comers  slightly  down,  and  returning  it,  said,  “my 
compliments  to  the  ladies,  sir,  I  shall  be  happy  to  wait 
upon  them,  and  show  them  our  town,  and  its  public 
buildings.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you,”  was  the  reply  of  Mr. 
Smithe,  as  he  made  as  rapid  a  retreat  as  if  that  English¬ 
man’s  horror,  a  Frenchman,  had  been  at  his  heels.  His 
departing  footsteps  had  hardly  ceased  to  be  heard  as  he 
crossed  the  yellow  painted  floor  of  the  entry — when  a 
coarse,  good-humored,  red  faced  man,  turning  to  Mr. 
Brown,  said, 

“Well,  now,  Squire,  I  spose  you’ve  done  just  about 
the  completest  thing — but  I  want  to  ask,  what  in  nater 
you  intended  by  spoiling  your  paste-board,  and  breaking 
most  off  them  little  cat-o-comer  pieces  1” 

“  Mr.  Colonel  Grimes — do  you  ask  what  I  meant  1 
Why,  sir,  in  polite  society,  a  card  so  bent,  signifies  that 
it  is  intended  for  more  than  one  person.  Mr.  Smithe 
knew  if  you  did  not !’ 

“Now  I  like  that,  Squire,”  was  the  reply,  “for  it 
must  be  a  great  saving  of  your  cards” — and  the  laugh 
went  round  at  tha-  lawyers  expense,  for  with  all  his 
elegance,  the  lawyer  was  one  of  the  scrimping  and 
saving  sort  of  men.  Mr.  Thomas,  ever  well  disposed, 
tried  to  turn  the  conversation  by  asking  him  what  build¬ 
ings  he  would  show  the  ladies  I  But  Mr.  Brown  was 
sulky,  and  Colonel  Grimes  again  volunteered  his  opinion. 

“  He  ’ll  show  them  the  meeting-us,  Mr.  Thomas,  the 
court-us — the  school-us — the  big  hole  old  Andrus  dug 
for  gold — the  grave-yard,  and  Jenkins  big  dog !”  and 
then  the  laugh  became  so  general  that  the  discomfited 
man  of  law  made  his  exit  unobserved.  It  being  ascer¬ 
tained  that  he  was  gone,  his  character  was  the  next 
subject  of  discussion,  and  Colonel  Grimes’s  animosity 
was  explained,  by  his  allusion  to  Mr.  Brown  having 
unmercifully  cheated  him,  in  a  business  transaction — an 
account  of  which  he  gave  in  full — and  added  to  his 
remarks,  “that  Squire  Brown  would  get  bit  himself 
some  day  or  nuthcr,  for  every  body  wasn’t  so  good- 
natured  and  forgetible  as  he  was.” 

“John  Brown,  Esq.,”  went  to  the  Congregational 
Church,  and  was  greatly  envied  as  he  marched  up  the 
aisle,  the  next  morning,  with  Mrs.  Smithe  leaning  on 
his  arm,  the  Misses  Smithe  following — Mr.  Smithe  and 
the  little  girl  bringing  her  doll,  still  farther  behind,  and 
Mr.  Smithe,  Jun.,  in  the  rear.  All  eyes  were  levelled  at 
them,  all  necks  were  stretched  and  heads  turned.  Some 
little  delay  was  occasioned  by  Mrs.  Smithe  in  her  haste 
to  perform  the  formula  of  devotion,  60  appropriately 
and  beautifully  prescribed  in  the  ritual  of  the  Episcopal 
r  Church.  She  dropped  on  her  knees  so  near  the  door 
that  those  following  were  obliged  to  wait  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  her  private  supplication— a  termination  speedily 
I  effected  by  John  Brown’s  efforts  to  raise  her,  supposing 
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she  had  fainted.  This  delay  gave  sufficient  time  for  the 
whole  group  to  be  scanned,  criticised  and  admired  by 
the  lookers  on.  Even  worthy  Mr.  Lovegood  was 
long  in  arranging  his  hymn-book  and  bible  satisfac¬ 
torily  that  morning.  The  prayers,  hymns  and  sermon 
might  all  have  been  omitted,  for  the  “  English  family” 
was  a  text  which  had  sufficient  division  naturally  arising 
from  the  subject,  to  engross  the  attention  of  all.  We 
never  heard  of  any  improvement  made  of  the  subject, 
except  that  of  old  aunt  Betty  Larkin’s,  who  thought 
“  it  was  as  good  as  a  sarment  on  Vanity  to  see  all  them 
rattle-traps  and  fol-de-rols  the  English  folks  wore.” 

Before  the  next  Sabbath  they  were  safely  fixed  in 
their  own  house,  and  had  received  the  welcomes  of  most 
of  their  townsmen  and  townswomen  personally.  Mrs. 
Smithe  was  ascertained  to  be  a  very  genteel  lady — true, 
she  was  dressed  in  a  calico  short  gown  and  maroon 
colored  flannel  petticoat,  when  Mrs.  Burbanks  called, 
but  it  must  be  English  foil  dress,  for  at  the  same  time 
she  had  a  velvet  turban,  trimmed  with  yellow  lace  upon 
her  head — her  little  grey  curls  peeping  out  from  its 
front  and  sides,  greatly  augmenting  the  effect  of  her 
blowsy  face,  and  little  inquisitive  nose!  The  Miss 
Smithes’  were  pronounced  “lovely”  by  the  ladies,  and 
“slick”  by  the  men — social,  pleasant  girls  they  were, 
but  models  of  would-be  fine  ladies — slouching  and  care¬ 
less  in  their  morning  attire,  with  soiled  caps  covering 
multitudes  of  little  imprisoned  curls — in  the  afternoon 
be-ru filed  and  be-curled  ready  for  visitors.  Miss  Har¬ 
riet,  the  eldest,  was  sentimental  and  poetical — she  went 
into  raptures  over  the  wild,  mountainous  •  scenery  of 
Vermont,  and  in  the  next  breath  spoke  of  her  dear 
native  land,  and  early  friends.  Miss  Caroline  was 
more  desirous  of  pleasing,  and  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  had  set  her  heart  too  firmly  upon  making  a  set¬ 
tlement  in  the  new  country  to  remember  much  of  that 
of  her  Birth — she  was  the  more  agreeable  of  the  two. 
Young  Mr.  Smithe  was  never  seen,  and  might  more 
often  be  found  in  the  kitchen  than  parlor,  still  more 
often  in  the  stable  than  either.  The  old  gentleman 
was  jolly  and  friendly  as  any  one  could  desire,  had  a 
word  for  every  body,  patronised  all  the  merchants  and 
grocers — bought  all  the  spare  stock  of  the  farmers  with¬ 
out  asking  the  prices  until  it  was  his — and  all  their 
extra  com  and  potatoes.  From  the  old  man  to  the 
little  girl,  whom  Miss  Prim  extolled  as  a  pattern  of 
perfection,  and  asserted  boldly  that  “she  was  the 
sweetest  child — English  hair  did  curl  so  lovely”— the 
English  family  were  the  fashion.  The  editor  of  the 
“  Laurelville  Green  Mountain  Banner”  felicitated  him¬ 
self  and  his  readers  in  a  congratulatory  paragraph  upon 
the  arrival  of  distinguished  strangers  from  the  Mother¬ 
land — the  merchants  had  British  calicoes,  and  cottons, 
and  Manchester  and  Birmingham  sheetings  and  shirt¬ 
ings  upon  their  counters.  Mr.  Lovegood  preached  a 


sermon  apologising  for  the  coming  over  of  the  Puritans, 
and  the  American  struggle  for  liberty.  School-master 
Jones  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  “  young  men’s  and 
women’s  lyceum,”  on  England  and  her  prospects.  The 
shoe-maker,  Mr.  Pegg,  advertised  “English  ties  and 
buskins  for  ladies.”  Shaver,  the  barber,  who  eked  out 
his  income  by  appropriating  one  window  of  his  little 
shop  on  the  comer  to  the  exhibition  of  confectionary, 
tapes,  and  black-ball  for  sale,  went  to  the  expense  of  a 
sheet  of  paste-board  to  make  a  special  sign  for  “  English 
walnuts.”  The  Harmony  Band  learned  to  play  “  God 
save  the  King.”  The  “Female  Education  Society” 
was  changed  in  name  and  object— and  was  known  as 
“the  society  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
factory  children  in  Great  Britain.”  The  English  or 
rather  Smithe  mode  of  dress  was  adopted  generally. 
Turkies  and  chickens  became  “pheasants,”  and. poultry 
yards  “preserves.”  H'a  went  out  of  fashion  in  the 
right  places,  and  were  added  where  they  did  not  belong 
— ’ot  ’am  and  heggs  became  a  fashionable  dish  to  speak 
of  as  it  gave  one  an  opportunity  of  practising  the  ( h .') 
out.  Under  the  Smithe  dynasty,  Holladay  farm  became 
Smithe  Park — its  stone  walls  and  root  fences  were 
demolished — the  rows  of  maples  were  cut  down,  and 
little  clumps  of  oak  and  elm  substituted — the  straight 
walk  to  the  front  door  was  made  to  wind  and  double 
itself — the  little  pond,  whore  the  cows  bad  been  watered 
for  years,  was  converted  into  an  ornamented  lake,  and 
called  by  Miss  Harriet  “Ulstan  water” — the  grinning 
knocker,  which  in  the  Holladay  times  had  lost  its  fearful 
expression  in  its  lustre,  was  taken  down,  and  a  bell  pull 
substituted.  What  the  8mithe’s  termed  their  “  coat  of 
h-arms”  was  placed  over  the  front-door — a  picture 
of  two  nondescript  animals  facing  each  other — some 
crooked  lines  and  one  straight  one — it  passed  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  inhabitants  of  Laurelville,  nor  was  it 
made  more  clear  by  John  Brown’s  kindly  -but  conde¬ 
scending  explanation  that  it  was  “a  couchant  and  a 
rampant.”  Within  doors  as  many  alterations  had  been 
made  before  the  spring — English  carpets,  English  chairs 
and  tables,  an  English  sofa,  and  the  wonder  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Laurelville,  an  English  piano,  for  the 
Miss  Smithes’  were  musical,  were  its  furniture — English 
prints,  books,  and  some  little  china  toys,  were  its  orna¬ 
ments.  The  beautiful  month  of  May  brought  with  it 
one  more  change — the  hiring  of  a  young  man  to  preach 
(in  the  room,  made  vacant  by  the  Baptists  building  a 
new  church  or  barn,)  and  to  read  prayers  with  a  black 
silk  gown  and  white  bands  on — this  was  effected  by  the 
united  exertions  of  Mr.  Smithe  and  John  Brown’s  elo¬ 
quence.  The  attraction  proved  sufficient  to  collect  a 
comfortably  large  congregation — for  the  girls  went  to 
see  the  young  and  handsome  minister,  and  the  young 
men  went  to  see  the  girls. 

All  these  changes,  we  repeat,  had  not  been  made  in  a 
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day,  for  the  green  leaves  were  on  the  trees,  and  the 
verdant  grass  was  gay  in  its  summer  attire  before  they 
were  completed.  Laborers  were  plenty,  and  the  spring 
planting  being  over,  Mr.  Smiths  gave  them  an  English 
f&te — an  ox  was  roasted,  and  beer  and  ale  were  briskly 
circulated.  Popular  with  all  classes,  the  glory  of  the 
Englishman  was  at  its  height.  Mrs.  Smithc  was  pro¬ 
nounced  the  most  notable  of  house-keepers,  and  her 
butter  and  cheese  became  the  country’s  talk — the  young 
ladies  went  on  their  course  entertaining  with  music  and 
conversation  all  who  would  come  and  listen,  and  accept* 
ing  all  the  civilities  so  abundantly  offered  them.  They 
promptly  returned  their  calls— they  visited  and  made 
themselves  agreeable,  talking  of  London  and  Birming¬ 
ham — they  walked  and  talked — they  rambled  and  chat¬ 
ted — they  rode  horse-back,  with  Tartan  shawls  pinned 
about  their  waists,  and  falling  in  long  but  scanty  drapery, 
and  little  nine-penny  chuck  hats  on  their  heads.  Their 
steeds — not  fiery  Arabs — but  good  ploughing  horses, 
with  considerable  ability  in  walking,  and  excellent  trot- 
terb,  but  knew  no  other  gait — were  dignified  by  the 
names  of  Bucephalus  and  Mazeppa.  Not  a  swain  but 
fell  captive  to  English  charms — but  it  was  John  Brown’s 
fortuno  to  be  the  favored  one — he,  upon  whose  educated 
heart,  rosy  cheeked,  bright-eyed  damsels  bad  failed  to 
make  an  impression,  became  the  accepted  of  Miss  Caro¬ 
line  8mithe — and  as  he  inwardly  thought,  possessor  of  a 
handsome  fortune — as  she  expressed  it  “  their  troth  was 
plighted.” .  The  charming  Miss  ’Arriet’s  ’eart  was  now 
the  besieged  citadel — she  sentimentalised,  flirted  and 
played  with  all — but  upon  the  consummation  of  her 
sister’s  felicity,  smiled  so  sweetly  upon  Mr.  Simpson,  a 
widower  of  six  months  standing,  with  a  fine  family  of 
children  and  a  pleasant  house,  that  it  was  supposed  he 
would  be  the  happy  man.  No !  alas  for  him,  for  in  her 
pitying  and  sympathising  refusal  of  his  offer,  she  more 
than  intimated  “that”  her  h-aflections  had  long  been 
placed  upon  a  member  of  the  royal  family — it  was  a 
mutual  h-attachment  that  though  h-opposite  and  h-ad- 
verae  circumstances  bad  combined  to  separate  them,  she 
yet  trusted  to  give  her  ’and  where  she  had  bestowed  her 
’eart.  The  fair  lady  was  not  the  less  sought,  after  this 
intimation,  for  to  be  the  husband  of  one  who  had  been 
beloved  by  a  duke,  a  lord,  a  prince,  or  perhaps  by  the 
king  himself,  was  worthy  of  an  effort. 

August  came,  and  with  it  a  slight  diminution  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Smithe  family.  An  announcement  that 
board  might  be  obtained  there  aroused  Mrs.  Thomas  of 
“the  Lion,”  and  in  her  angry  astonishment  she  gave 
utterance  to  the  wish,  “that  if  the  Englishmen  were 
going  to  mind  their  business  they  would  pay  them  their 
dues.”  Colonel  Grimes  called  for  the  settlement  of  a 
bill  due  to  him,  and  not  effecting  his  object,  remarked 
that  he  guessed  “  Englishmen  were  just  about  as  good 
aow  as  they  were  when  old  Ethan  Allen  whipped 
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them.”  As  winter  approached,  Miss  Harriet, on  account 
of  her  loveliness,  now  that  Mrs.  Brown  had  left  them, 
proposed  opening  a  school  for  young  Misses — Miss 
Prim  immediately  discovered  that  she  liked  English 
curls  better  than  English  manners — and  intimated  that 
she  thought  it  would  be  “as  well  to  pay  for  Amy’s 
tuition  as  to  take  away  her  lawful  rights” — rights  she 
had  maintained  so  many  years.  Notwithstanding  these 
beginnings  of  murmur,  the  Smithes’  had  boarders,  and 
Miss  Harriet  had  scholars — the  scholars  soon  left,  they 
did  not  like  English  teaching — the  boarders  followed 
their  example,  they  did  not  like  English  eating.  Not 
long  after  this  Mr.  Smithe  was  seen  about  night-fall, 
staggering  to  his  barn,  and  vainly  endeavoring  to  feed 
his  horses.  A  travelling  lawyer  came  to  Laurelville, 
his  purpose  to  collect  a  debt  due  to  a  cabinet-maker  in 
Troy,  for  English  furniture — not  being  able  to  obtain 
money,  he  attached  sufficient  property  to  cover  the  debt. 
The  homely  truth  that  “  bad  news  flies  faster  than  good,” 
was  never  more  fully  proved  than  in  this  case.  Each  of 
Mr.  Smithe’s  creditors  became  anxious  to  secure  their 
own  claims — and  with  no  lack  of  good  feeling  toward 
him,  each  came  and  took  that  which  seemed  right  in 
|  his  own  eyes.  Crops  were  sold  to  pay  for  planting 
them — farmers  came  and  took  away  their  own  sheep 
and  cows — not  to  trouble  the  Englishmen,  but  to  pay 
themselves.  The  master  of  the  house  quarrelled  with 
no  one— and  no  one  personally  molested  him — indeed 
he  was  rarely  to  be  seen  sober,  and  seemed  passively  to 
receive  all  his  misfortunes,  seeking  relief  only  in  stupid, 
drunken  forgetfulness. 

The  year  came  round.  Smithe  Park  was  still  there, 
but  how  shorn  of  its  glory !  Doors  creaking  on  rusty 
hinges,  were  blown  by  the  wind  to  and  fro,  and  gave 
forth  that  hollow  sound  which  betokens  empty  barns 
and  vacant  stables.  The  house  was  closed  and  gloomy. 
The  family — their  English  glory  all  departed — its  head 
might  always  by  day  be  seen  cowering  by  the  kitchen 
fire,  his  elbows  .supporting  his  head  by  resting  on  his 
knees — and  his  face  covered  with  his  hands — he  seemed 
neither  to  know  or  care  that  his  credit,  his  character,  his 
reputation  were  all  gone — that  he  himself  was  a  drun¬ 
kard.  What  was  now  the  prospect  of  that  English 
family,  who  a  year  before  had  taken  possession  of  the 
Holladay  farm,  and  the  good  sense  of  the  villagers  1  and 
who  coming  to  Laurelville  with  little  property,  were  first 
raised,  more  by  the  will  of  the  people,  than  by  their  own 
pretension,  to  a  height  which  made  their  fall,  their  ruin  1 
They  left  their  house  as  the  spring  relumed — he  to  be 
carried  to  his  grave — she  to  go  to  her  English  friends 
in  compliance  with  the  urgent  request  of  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Brown,  taking  little  Amy  with  her.  James 
Smithe  took  apprentice  bonds  with  Mr.  Pegg,  the  shoe¬ 
maker,  who  is  now  the  ’andsomo  Miss  ’Arriets  ’uppy 
’usbaml,  and  Las  ascertained  that  the  former  lover  was 
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an  under-scullion  in  their  Majesties  royal  house-hold, 
who,  unfortunately  for  their  union,  was  obliged  to  take 
a  journey  to  one  of  the  colonies  -in  the  South  Seas, 
where  he  is  still  rusticating. 

The  little  church  and  congregation  is  scattered ;  Buce¬ 
phalus  and  Mazeppa  have  passed  into  Mr.  Thomas* 
hands,  and  are  found  to  answer  to  their  former  names  of 
Tom  and  Bill  quite  as  well  as  before  their  acquaintance 
with  English  society.  The  people  of  Laurelville  are 
almost  satisfied  with  what  they  have  said  of  the  Smithes*, 
and  have  nearly  ceased  to  scandalise  them— and  Mr. 
Simpson  passed  Mrs.  Pcgg  the  other  week,  bowed  po¬ 
litely  to  her,  and  when  out  of  hearing,  sung  to  a  lively 
air — 

“  Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  has, 

1  wad  nac  gic  a  button  for  her." 


ROSALIE. 

BY  H.  J.  TURNON. 

1  saw  thee  mid  beauty, 

But  none  were  so  bright — 
I  heard  thee  with  music, 

No  voice  was  so  light — 

It  was  but  a  moment, 

I  saw  thee  float  by — 

A  light  moving  onward 
Far  down  the  blue  sky. 

And  each  had  a  seeming 
In  look  and  in  tone, 

Alas!  for  that  coldness 
It  was  not  our  own. 

And  gaily  we  parted, 

As  gaily  we  met — 

That  meeting  and  parting 
Oh !  can  wc  forget  ? 

In  visions  I  sec  thee, 

Like  light  on  a  stream — 
Thou  seemest  unto  me 
A  star  or  a  dream — 

Thy  smile  and  thy  whisper 
Yet  thrill  in  my  brain. 

Oh!  when  shall  I  meet  thee, 
Bright  stranger  again  ? 


DREAMING  AND  WAKING. 

I  dreamt  a  green  and  golden  earth. 

A  still  renew’d,  immortal  birth, 

But  ’mid  that  world  so  fairly  beaming, 
i  knew  with  grief,  that  1  was  dreaming. 

That  grief  awoke  me,  and  I  found 
A  lovelier  vision  spread  around, 

And,  sweeter  than  my  slumber’s  flowers, 

Bedeck’d  this  common  world  of  ours. 

Sterling,  j 


THE  YOUNG  MEMBER. 

BY  MRS.  M.  T.  SPENCER. 

CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  a  cloudless  summer  night.  A  light  breeze 
rustled  tlio  leaves,  with  a  low  musical  sound  that  dis¬ 
posed  the  mind  to  dreamy  reveries.  The  moon  was 
high  in  heaven,  sailing  on  through  the  undiinmed  ether, 
silvering  hill,  plain*  and  tree  top  with  her  effulgence,  and 
trailing  a  long  line  of  light  across  the  dark  waters  of  the 
river  that  rippled  at  the  feet  of  two  individuals,  who,  yet 
in  the  first  blush  of  youth  and  beauty,  sat  on  a  rude 
bench  under  a  giant  oak  on  the  very  verge  of  the 
pebbly  shore.  One  was  a  lady  who  might  have  num¬ 
bered  eighteen  summers,  though  she  had  the  easy  grace 
and  assured  air  of  a  woman  of  twenty-five.  Beautiful 
both  in  face  and  form,  the  sole  child  of  a  very  wealthy 
man,  and  possessing  a  vivacity  and  intellect  to  which 
few  of  her  sex  could  lay  claim,  Kate  Eldrington  had 
been  early  welcomed  into  society,  so  that,  at  an  age 
when  others  were  still  at  school,  she  was  the  favorite 
belle  of  the  season.  But  with  all  her  loveliness  her 
character  was  radically  defective.  Flattered  from  her 
childhood  up,  and  accustomed  to  have  her  every  wish 
acceded  to,  she  learned  at  length  to  act  as  if  her  own 
gratification  was  to  be  sought  at  the  expense  of  every 
one  with  whom  she  was  thrown  into  contact,  and 
became  accordingly  selfish  and  wilful  as  well  as  vain, 
thoughtless,  envious  and  deceitful.  But  though  such 
was  the  real  character  of  Miss  Eldrington,  few,  except 
the  members  of  her  family,  were  aware  of  it.  Her 
queenly  style  of  beauty,  her  finished  manners,  her 
exquisite  tact  in  conversation,  and  the  taste  and  art 
with  which  she  dressed,  rendered  her  the  theme  of  con¬ 
tinual  admiration ;  and  wherever  she  .appeared,  she  was 
surrounded  by  admirers.  Living  thus  in  a  constant 
atmosphere  of  flattery,  and  delighted  with  herself  and 
all  around  her,  she  had  little  temptation  to  betray  her 
bad  qualities ;  and  if,  at  rare  intervals,  she  felt  envious  of 
any  one,  it  just  sufficed  to  add  a  double  spice  to  her  wit. 
Kate  Eldrington  was,  therefore,  a  prize  for  which  none 
felt  themselves  too  lofly  to  strive. 

The  other  individual  was  a  young  man  who  might 
have  been  two  years  older  than  Miss  Eldrington,  but 
it  needed  only  a  glance  to  reveal  that  in  manners  and 
feelings  he  was  still  a  boy,  though  a  high-sou  led,  and 
romantic  one.  Edward  Howell  was  also  an  only  child, 
but  unlike  Kate,  he  had  been  left  an  orphan  in  infancy. 
His  father  had  died  enormously  rich,  and  the  whole  of 
his  vast  fortune  having  accumulated  for  nearly  twenty 
years  was  now  grown  to  an  almost  incredible  size,  ren¬ 
dering  the  son  one  of  the  wealthiest  millionaires  in  the 
country.  But  the  young  heir  was  not  more  gifted  by 
fortune,  than  endowed  in  mind.  Hitherto  nothing  had 
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occurred  fully  to  arouse  his  slumbering  intellect ;  but  in 
the  vague  dreams  that  visited  his  boyhood,  in  the  wild 
aspirations  that  haunted  his  later  youth,  in  a  thousand 
wildering  fancies  and  emotions  that  crossed  him  daily, 
he  experienced  the  stirrings  of  the  unborn  but  living 
genius  within  him.  Howell  had  never  yet  written  a 
line,  but  he  had  thought  a  world  of  poetry.  Often 
would  he  go  out  in  the  calm  moonlight,  and  sit  for 
hours  gazing  on  the  placid  landscape  before  him,  lost  in 
a  reverie  too  deep  for  words ;  and  often  would  he  launch 
his  boat  amid  the  surf,  when  the  lowering  clouds  por¬ 
tended  a  storm,  experiencing  a  strange  joy  in  battling 
with  the  tempest.  He  knew  it  not ;  but  it  was  the  soul 
within  him,  that  now  led  him  to  be  an  idle  dreamer,  and 
now  impelled  him  to  brave  the  ocean  hurricane;  and 
every  one  who  has  felt  the  cravings  of  an  unsatisfied 
intellect  within,  has  acted  as  Howell  did,  though  like 
him  they  may  often  have  been  unconscious  why  they 
longed,  now  for  quiet,  and  now  for  excitement,  but  ever 
for  novelty.  Genius  is  like  the  troubled  ocean  :  it  can 
never  find  rest. 

From  the  first  moment  that  Howell  saw  Kate  El- 
d  ring  ton  he  loved  her ;  for  a  character  like  hers  was  the 
very  one  to  captivate  his  romantic  mind.  He  loved 
with  all  the  ardor  of  youth — with  all  the  intensity  of  a 
first  affection — with  all  the  passionate  earnestness  of  his 
thoroughly  poetic  nature.  Nor  did  Kate  repel  his  atten¬ 
tions.  To  win  the  heart  of  one  so  rich  and  gifted  as 
Howell,  was  a  triumph  even  for  her.  Perhaps  her 
heart  was  incapable  of  truly  loving  any  object  besides 
herself ;  but  the  poetry  which  Howell  breathed  in  every 
compliment  he  paid  her  at  least  dazzled  her  fancy,  while 
the  eclat  of  possessing  the  rich  young  heir  for  a  lover, 
captivated  her  vanity.  Still  she  was  in  no  haste  to 
receive  a  proposal,  and  surrender  her  train  of  admirers  ♦ 
but  was,  on  the  contrary,  very  willing  to  await  Howrll’s 
majority,  when  his  fortune  would  come  into  his  posses¬ 
sion.  She  found  it  not  difficult  to  manage  as  she 
wished.  The*  very  poetic  nature  of  Howell  had  led 
him  to  avoid  society — whose  cant,  shallowness,  and 
hollow  heartedness  he  could  not  help  despising — and 
he  was  consequently  a  mere  child  in  the  hands  of  so 
practised  a  coquette  as  Kate.  But,  on  this  evening,  she 
had  imprudently  consented  to  accompany  Howell  alone 
on  a  walk,  and  he  haid  led  her  to  this  romantic  spot  on 
the  river  side.  Kate  soon  found  that  her  arts  would  not 
avail  her  here.  The  scenery  around,  the  mystic  moon¬ 
light,  and  the  poetry  that  Howell  breathed  in  every  word 
insensibly  influenced  even  her  heart,  and  she  found  her¬ 
self  almost  before  she  was  aware  of  it  gliding  into  a 
strain  of  sentiment.  Then  she  would  have  checked 
herself,  but  it  was  too  late.  Howell  had  now  obtained 
the  mastery,  and  in  burning  language  he  poured  forth 
his  passion ;  while  Kate,  no  longer  the  imperious  beauty, 
actually  listened  with  a  beating  heart  to  his  eloquent 
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appeal,  and  when  he  had  finished  sank  weeping  on  his 
bosom.  . 

“  God  bless  you,  dear,  dear  Miss  Eldrington— or  let 
me  henceforth  call  you  Kate,  my  own  sweet  Kate. 
Again — God  in  heaven  bless  you  for  thus  assuring  me 
of  your  priceless  love.” 

Kate  was  now  completely  subdued ;  and  still  hiding 
her  head  in  her  lover’s  bosom,  she  murmured  a  reply, 
which  induced  Howell  to  clasp  her  to  him  in  even 
greater  transport,  while  tears  of  unutterable  joy  gushed 
from  his  eyes.  And  for  the  remainder  of  that  evening 
it  seemed  as  if  Kate  had  caught  a  portion  of  her  lover’s 
passionate  and  poetic  soul,  while  she  replied  to  his  fond 
endearments  in  words  equally  full  of  love. 

CHAPTER  II. 

A  week  had  passed  when,  in  a  luxurious  apartment, 
where  Persian  carpets,  damask  curtains,  and  other  mag¬ 
nificent  furniture  attested  the  wealth  of  the  owner,  6at 
Kate  Eldrington,  and  her  distant  and  dependant  relative 
Edith  Bellanger.  A  greater  contrast  could  not  have 
existed  than  that  between  the  two  cousins.  Kate  was 
tall  and  queenly,  with  thick  glossy  tresses  of  black,  eyes 
that  vied  with  the  ebon  darkness  of  midnight,  and  a 
countenance  and  port  which  reminded  the  spectator  of 
a  Juno.  Edith  Bellanger,  on  the  contrary,  was  rather 
petite ,  though  her  figure  was  exquisite,  and  she  moved 
with  the  grace  and  airiness  of  a  dryad.  Her  eyes  were 
of  a  deep  blue,  soft  and  melting  as  the  azure  of  a  twi¬ 
light  sky.  Her  hair  was  golden  and  fell  in  laughing 
tresses  on  either  side  her  face.  No  one  had  ever  seen 
Edith’s  fair  countenance  distorted  with  passion,  though 
her  amiability  was  by  no  means  the  placid  repose  of  a 
phlegmatic  constitution.  Beneath  her  usually  quiet  and 
retiring  manner  she  had  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  power, 
and  a  bosom  keenly  sensitive  to  all  the  holier  emotions 
of  the  soul.  Had  Edith  been  rich  like  her  cousin  she 
would  have  won  nearly  as  much  admiration,  though  of 
a  different  character ;  but  now,  known  as  a  dependant 
on  her  cousin’s  bounty,  and  feeling  that  shrinking  mo¬ 
desty  which  always,  in  circumstances  like  hers,  attends 
a  sensitive  mind,  she  almost  wholly  avoided  society. 
Kate  felt  no  disposition  to  alter  her  cousin’s  determina¬ 
tion,  and  was  very  well  content  that  Edith  should  play 
the  part  of  a  humble  dependant  rather  than  that  of  a 
rival. 

Edward  Howell  was,  therefore,  one  of  the  few  gentle¬ 
men  of  Kate’s  acquaintance,  to  whom  Edith  had  become 
even  casually  known.  His  enthusiastic  and  romantic 
character  had  ever  been  her  admiration,  and  though  she 
rarely  exchanged  a  word  with  him,  she  delighted  to  sit 
unnoticed  by  and  hear  his  conversation  with  Kate. 
Sometimes  when  Howell  chanced  to  detect  how  eagerly 
she  listened  to  him,  a  burning  blush  would  shoot  over 
her  face ;  and  if,  at  any  time  during  the  remainder  of 
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the  evening,  he  addressed  but  a  single  word  to  her,  she 
would  be  almost  too  embarrassed  to  reply.  And  then 
she  would  retire  to  think  over  all  he  had  said,  and  how 
he  had  looked  when  speaking  to  her ;  and  perhaps  she 
would  dream  sweet  dreams,  from  which  she  awoke  with 
a  sigh.  Alas !  poor  Edith,  ignorant  of  love  and  all  its 
various  disguises,  she  little  deemed  that  she  had  uncon¬ 
sciously  given  her  heart's  dearest  affections  to  Howell. 

A  week,  we  say,  had  passed  since  the  moonlight  tete- 
a-tete  between  Kate  and  her  lover ;  but  it  had  been*  a 
week  of  changes.  In  that  little  week  the  whole  vast 
estate  of  Howell  had  been  swept  away  by  the  combined 
villainy  of  his  guardians,  and  of  the  officers  of  the  bank  in 
whose  stock  his  fortune  had  been  invested.  The  young 
heir  was  now  a  penniless  orphan. 

“  And  you  do  not  intend  to  see  Mr.  Howell  at  all,” 
said  Edith,  as  if  continuing  a  conversation  with  her 
cousin,  “  oh !  Kate,”  and  her  voice  quivered  with  emo¬ 
tion,  “  how  can  you  treat  him  so  1” 

“How  can  I,  child?”  said  the  proud  beauty,  with  a 
toss  of  the  head,  “  why,  easily !  The  infatuated  boy 
cannot  dream  that  now,  when  he  is  hot  worth  a  dollar, 
he  can  aspire  to  my  hand.  Perhaps  I  did  very  foolishly 
make  him  a  sort  of  promise  one  evening  last  week,  but 
really  he  was  so  romantic  and  sentimental  and  all  that, 
that  I  could  not,  for  the  sport  of  it,  refuse  him  then. 
For  my  part,”  and  she  laughed  merrily,  “I  hold  that 
words  said  at  moonlight,  by  a  river’s  side,  to  a  poetic 
youth  just  from  college,  are  nothing  more  than  the  mere 
sweetmeats  one  trifles  with — the  spice  of  a  harmless 
llirtation.” 

“  Their  disavowal  may  torture  a  noble  heart,”  retorted 
Edith  with  feeling,  “  oh  !  shame,  Kate,  that  you  should 
be  so  selfish  and  unjust  to  your  better  nature.” 

“Indeed,  Miss,”  said  her  cousin,  while  her  cheek 
grew  red  with  anger,  “  and  who  asked  you  for  a  homily  ? 

I  declare  I  believe  you  have  fallen  in  love  yourself  with 
this  crack-brained  boy,”  and,  as  she  spoke,  noticing  that 
Edith  blushed  to  the  very  brow,  she  continued  sneer- 
ingly,  “  you  may  take  him  and  welcome — he  will  not 
be  the  first  of  my  cast-a-ways  you  have  worn.” 

At  this  unfeeling  speech — unfeeling  both  as  coming 
from  a  woman  and  in  view  of  Edith’s  dependant  condi¬ 
tion — the  poor  girl  turned  deadly  pale,  then  burst  into 
tears,  and  rising  from  her  seat  rushed  hastily  from  the 
room.  As  she  reached  the  hall  she  met  Howell,  who, 
entering  unobserved,  and  finding  no  footman  to  announce 
or  rather  to  forbid  his  ingress,  had  been  on  the  point  of 
opening  the  door  when  he  heard  Kate’s  voice.  The 
mention  of  his  own  name  induced  him  to  pause,  and 
shame  and  indignation  had  kept  him,  as  it  were,  spell¬ 
bound,  until  Edith  rushed  out.  At  sight  of  him  the 
poor  girl  felt  as  if  she  would  have  sunk  through  the 
floor,  but,  rallying  her  fainting  energies,  she  sprang 
past  him.  Howell’s  delicacy  forbade  him  to  arrest  her 


progress,  but  he  could  hot  avoid  saying,  in  a  voice 
tremulous  with  emotion, 

“God  bless  you,  Miss  Bellanger!  I  can  bid  you,* at 
least,  farewell !” 

When  Howell  rushed  into  the  street  his  tumult  of 
passion  threatened,  for  a  few  moments,  to  deprive  him 
of  reason.  Love  for  his  heartless  mistress  contending 
with  indignation  at  her  faithlessness  produced  a  tempest 
within  his  bosom  which  choked  his  utterance,  and  ren¬ 
dered  him  insensible  as  to  whither  he  was  going.  His 
first  return  to  consciousness  was  on  finding  himself  in 
his  own  room  with  the  door  locked  and  double  locked 
behind  him.  For  hours  he  walked  the  floor  in  a  state 
of  mind  approaching  to  phrenzy.  At  length  pride 
attained  the  mastery. 

“  Oh  !  the  vile  Circe — the  double-dyed  deceiver,”  Le 
exclaimed  passionately,  “  to  think  that,  but  one  short 
week  ago,  she  reclined  on  my  shoulder  and  whispered 
assent  to  all  my  ardent  protestations  of  affection — ay ! 
that  her  lips  were  yielded  unresisting  to  my  kisses,  that 
her  hand  faintly  returned  the  pressure  of  my  own.  God 
of  heaven  and  can  this  woman  now  sneer  at  me  as  a 
beggar  and  a  boy  ?  A  boy — yes !  that  was  the  word, 
and  I  feel  it  is  too  true  a  charge,  for  what  have  I  done 
in  the  twenty  long  years  of  my  life  ?  Nothing  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing.  I  have  been  a  drone  and  a  dreamer — 
but  that  time  is  past.  A  penniless  orphan,  I  must 
carve  out  my  own  fortune,  and  I  feel  here,”  and  he 
struck  his  forehead  energetically,  “that  which  shall 
make  or  mar  me.  She  despises  me,  does  she  1  because 
I  am  a  boy — then  here  I  swear,  henceforth  from  this 
hour,  to  devote  myself  day  and  night  to  study — to  give 
every  energy  to  the  pursuit  of  glory.  And  when  I  have 
won  renown,”  and  a  proud  joy  lit  up  his  classic  face, 
“  when  I  have  won  renown,  then  shall  come  my  re¬ 
venge  !” 

That  very  night  saw  Howell  begin  the  fulfilment  of 
his  vow.  It  was  soon  noised  through  the  circles  he  had 
once  frequented  that  Kate  Eldrington  had  received  a 
proposal  from  him  which  she  had  rejected,  and  that 
immediately  afterward  his  bankruptcy  had  been  made 
public.  The  majority  said  that  he  already  knew  his 
poverty  when  he  asked  Miss  Eldrington’s  hand,  and 
that  she  had  made  a  lucky  escape  from  the  wiles  of  a 
designing  fortune-hunter ;  and  it  was  only  a  few,  who, 
noticing  the  exultation  with  which  Kate  heard  this 
rumor  narrated  in  her  presence,  suspected  the  truth, 
and  even  gave  her  credit  for  originating  the  false  report. 
The  rumor  further  said  that  Howell  had  left  the  city, 
and  gone  no  one  knew  whither.  A  few  only  of  his  old 
friends  were  aware  that  he  had  commenced  the  study  of 
the  law  on  the  scanty  pittance  which  had  been  saved 
from  the  wreck  of  his  fortune. 

A  second  rumor  also  found  its  way  into  tho  great 
world.  It  was  said  that  Miss  Eldrington  finding  it 
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impossible  longer  to  endure  the  increasing  presumption 
of  her  dependant  cousin,  had  been  restrained  only  by 
pity  from  turning  her  off,  when  a  distant  relative  hap¬ 
pening  to  die  and  leave  Edith  a  few  thousand  dollars, 
Kate  had  at  once  spoken  her  mind.  The  truth  was 
that  Miss  Bellanger,  after  the  unfeeling  remark  of  her 
cousin,  had  resolved  to  leave  Mr.  Eldrington’s,  and  was 
already,  though  much  against  his  wishes,  seeking  the 
place  of  a  governess,  when  an  uncle  of  her  mother  died 
and  left  her  a  competent,  though  not  large  estate.  She 
instantly  left  for  her  new  possessions,  leaving  behind 
her  regret  in  every  heart  but  that  of  Kate,  who,  with 
the  malignity  of  the  injurer,  entertained  feelings  of  the 
bitterest  hatred  for  her  cousin. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Alohe,  in  his  chamber,  sat  the  midnight  student 
The  apartment  was  comfortably  but  not  richly  furnished. 
The  most  prominent  article  in  the  room  was  a  book-case 
which  stood  in  a  solid  mass  of  shadow  in  one  comer. 
A  tall,  shaded  lamp,  flinging  its  glare  only  across  that 
portion  of  the  chamber  where  sat  the  student,  and 
mingling  its  light  with  the  pale  moonbeams  that  strug¬ 
gled  in  at  the  window,  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  labo¬ 
rious  task ;  for  he  sat  before  a  desk  at  which  he  had 
been  writing.  There  was  a  deep,  awful  quiet  in  the 
apartment  at  that  hour,  and  as  the  student  at  his 
solitary  vigils,  surrounded  by  his  papers  and  the  huge 
folios  which  he  ever  and  anon  consulted,  he  would  have 
reminded  the  spectator  of  those  mighty  sages  of  old 
who  watched,  long  after  the  stars  had  set,  at  their  lonely 
studies,  imbibing  knowledge  with  which  to  rule  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  worlds.  Never  indeed  did  Howell — for  he  was 
the  student — wear  a  more  lofty  air  than  now,  when 
engaged  in  his  midnight  labor.  As  the  clock  chimed 
the  hour  of  twelve,  he  finished  a  glowing  sentence,  and 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  with  that  triumph  which  none 
but  an  author  feels,  carelessly  pushed  back  the  thick 
hair  from  his  broad,  ample  brow.  At  that  moment  there 
was  something  almost  godlike  in  his  looks.  The  proud 
flashing  eye— the  free  gesture  of  the  hand — and  the 
firmly  compressed  lip  told  that  the  mind  within  was 
revelling  in  the  full  consciousness  of  its  powers ;  and 
that  Edward  Howell  felt,  at  that  moment,  the  wild, 
deep,  seductive  excitement  of  a  master  intellect  triumph¬ 
ing  in  its  divinity. 

Again  he  bent  to  his  task.  He  was  writing  a  work 
which  was  to  determine  his  reputation.  Political  ex¬ 
citement,  at  that  period,  ran  unusually  high,  and  the 
two  mighty  parties  which  then  divided  the  country  were 
engaged  in  their  last,  deadly  struggle  for  the  mastery.  A 11 
the  talent  of  the  nation  was  enlisted  on  either  side,  and 
pamphlets  daily  poured  from  the  press.  Into  this  trou¬ 
bled  vortex  Edward  Howell  had  fearlessly  plunged. 
He  was  young  indeed ;  but  with  a  fine  education,  no 


common  talents,  and  Ihe  desire  to  win  renown  and  be 
avenged  on  hi*  false  mistress,  he  leaped  into  the  contest 
as  fearlessly  as  Curtius  of  old  sprang  into  the  abyss 
which  threatened  to  engulph  Rome. 

“  I  will  try,”  said  he  mentally,  “  if  I  fail — well.  If  I 
win — why  then  for  glory  and  revenge !”  and  he  sat 
down  to  his  work. 

It  was  long  past  midnight.  The  deserted  streets 
without  were  silent;  for  the  hush  of  death  hung  on 
the  mighty  city,  yet  that  solitary  student  still  sat  at  his 
lonely  task.  His  lamp  burned  dimmer,  but  he  saw  it 
not  The  pale  moonlight  coldly  crossed  his  brow,  but 
he  felt,  he  recked  it  not.  His  whole  soul  was  wrapt  in 
the  work  before  him.  As  he  proceeded,  his  brow  knit, 
and  his  dark  eye  shot  fire  with  the  excitement  of  his 
theme.  He  took  down  a  volume  of  Burke  and  turned 
hastily  over  its  pages.  Long  and  deeply  he  pondered 
on  the  philosophy  of  that  greatest  of  political  sages,  and 
when  he  closed  the  volume,  and  returned  it  to  his  library- 
his  dark  eye  dilated  with  the  consciousness  of  triumph, 
and  thrusting  his  papers  into  his  port-folio  he  folded  his 
arms  and  strode  proudly  up  and  down  his  room.  He 
was  fevered  with  the  excitement  of  long  composition. 
His  brain  seemed  beating  madly  in  his  forehead,  and  yet 
the  tempest  of  his  feelings,  wild,  deep,  and  rushing  as 
they  were,  he  would  not  have  given  up  for  worlds.  Oh ! 
there  is  nothing  like  a  student’s  life.  Pain  and  sorrow 
and  unrequited  toil  may  indeed  bo  his  lot — he  may 
watch  at  his  lonely  vigils  when  all  mankind  is  at  rest — 
he  may  struggle  amid  poverty  and  sickness  for  a  scanty 
livelihood ;  but  there  are  moments  of  intellectual  triumph 
which  amply  repay  him  for  all  he  has  suffered,  by  firing 
him  with  the  consciousness  of  a  more  exalted  existence 
than  belongs  to  others,  and  stirring  to  its  lowest  depths 
the  divinity  within  him.  Oh !  there  are  minutes  in  a 
student’s  life  which  are  worth  an  eternity  of  toil.  And 
one  of  these  minutes  had  now  come  for  Howell. 

“  This  is  glorious,”  he  said,  pausing  at  the  window, 
with  folded  arms,  “  I  feel  now  that  my  revenge  is  certain 
— my  destiny  about  to  be  fulfilled.  My  day  is  coming 
fast,  false  Kate,”  he  continued,  as  if  apostrophizing  her, 
"  and  you,  who  affected  to  despise  the  needy,  bankrupt 
suitor  will  hear  men  talk  of  him  as  the  triumphant 
orator.  Ah!  it  seems  but  yesterday,  instead  of  four 
long  years,  since  you  sneeringly  called  me  a  boy — am  I 
a  boy  now  ?  They  tell  me  that  you  have  married  a 
wealthy  southerner,  a  haughty,  purse-proud  man.  Are 
you  happy  \  I  credit  it  not  There  was  that  in  your 
eyes — in  every  tone  of  your  voice,  that  moonlit  night  by 
the  river  side,  which  assures  me  that  you  loved  me  then 
as  much  as  your  nature  was  capable  of  loving.  You 
affected  to  despise  me  afterward — and  your  train  of 
fawning  worshippers  echoed  your  pretended  contempt 
— well,  I  can  l>car  it  like  a  man.  The  despised  Howell 
has — thank  God  ! — some  of  his  forefathers  pride  in  him 
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— and  by  his  halidome !  he  will  carve  out  a  station  for 
himself  to  which  these  cringing  hounds  never  dared 
to  lift  their  eyes.  I  feel  the  victory  at  hand !”  and 
he  strode  proudly  to  and  fro  under  the  uncontrollable 
excitement  of  the  moment.  What  stirs  a  proud  man 
more  than  the  insults  of  inferiors ! 

At  length  he  paused  and  threw  up  the  window  that 
the  cool  night  air  might  fan  his  fevered  brow.  Calmly 
and  sweetly  the  moon  was  flooding  that  solitary  city 
with  her  silvery  light,  dimming  with  her  unclouded 
brilliancy  the  stars  that  gemmed  the  azure  canopy  of 
heaven.  Not  a  sound  broke  on  the  air.  The  angel  of 
peace  and  purity  seemed  hovering  over  the  scene.  The 
student  gazed  long  on  the  quiet  prospect ;  and  as  he 
gazed  his  feelings  grew  calmer,  and  he  mused  with 
himself. 

.  “  What  crime  and  innocence,”  he  said,  “  what  hope 
and  despair,  what  poverty,  sickness  and  death  throng  in 
this  mighty  but  now  sleeping  city !  How  many  wretched 
beings  lie  on  their  fevered  beds — how  many  famished 
families  look  to  the  sickly  artizan  for  bread — how  many 
widowed  mothers  are  even  now  toiling  at  the  morning 
lamp  to  earn  a  scanty  subsistence  for  their  starving  little 
ones.  Oh  God !  who  can  tell  the  misery  that  lies  hidden 
in  the  lanes  and  courts,  ay  !  and  in  the  palaces  of  this 
mighty  town — and  yet  yon  calm  moon  sails  placidly  on, 
as  if  all  was  joy,  and  health  and  long  life  beneath !” 

As  the  student  mused  thus  a  calmer  mood  c&me  over 
him.  Gradually  the  lofty  fire  faded  from  his  eye — his 
brow  settled  into  its  usual  placid  expression — and  the 
storm  of  passion  died  away  in  his  breast.  Closing  the 
window  he  sought  his  couch  with  a  melancholy  smile. 
And  thus  night  after  night  he  toiled.  But  the  end  was 
nigh ! 

(to  be  concluded.) 


TO  A  LADY. 

A  SONG. 

I  love  thee,  lady,  yet  I  feel 
My  heart  should  not  its  love  declare ; 

Then  tench,  oh !  teach  me  to  conceal 
The  ray  of  passion  lingering  there. 

But  tell  me,  can  the  streams  that  shed 
Their  sun-reflected  tribute  free. 

Turn  from  their  wonted  course  and  wed 
Their  waters  to  an  inland  sea  ? 

Go  ask  the  leaping  mountain  rill 
To  stay  its  flight  and  still  its  tone ; 

Or  bid  Vesuvius’  fount  to  chill 
Its  burning  lava  into  stone, — 

As  well  to  ask  the  vestal  moon 
To  quench  her  light  in  yonder  sky, 

For  lady  they’ll  obey  as  soon, — 

As  I  can  yield  affection's  tie.  H.  H.  c. 


THE  ROSE. 

BY  D.  EVERETT  ROSE. 

Loved  daughter  of  the  laughing  May! 

The  light  of  all  that’s  pure  is  thine ; 

The  rosy  beams  that  wake  the  day, 

Upon  thy  cheeks  of  velvet  shine. 

Thy  beauty  paints  the  evening  skies, 

It  mingles  with  the  rainbow’s  dies. 

In  love’s  own  light  its  blushes  speak 
On  ruby  lip  and  vermeil  cheek. 

No  wooing  zephyrs  ever  stray’d 
To  whisper  love  or  steal  a  kiss, 

Or  dancing  sunbeam  ever  play’d 
Upon  a  sweeter  flower  than  this. 

The  night  fays  o’er  thy  bosom  strew 
The  sparkles  of  the  nectar  dew, 

And  on  their  shrine  the  pearls  have  slept 
Like  tears  the  dying  stars  have  wept. 

Many  a  pouting  lip  has  flush’d 
In  rival  beauty  by  thy  side ; 

Many  a  maiden  cheek  has  blush’d 
In  vain  to  match  thy  crimson  pride. 

The  pink  may  boast  its  varied  hue, 

The  violet  its  azure  blue, 

The  lily  claim  the  snow  its  own  ; 

But  still  thou  reign’st  undimm’d  alone. 

Thou  hast  the  tale  of  love  express’d. 

In  words  the  falt’ring  tongue  forbore ; 

And  answ’ring  from  the  heart  confess’d, 
What  eye  and  cheek  had  told  before. 
Young  hearts  have  whisper’d  to  thy  ears 
The  secret  of  their  hopes  and  fears ; 

When  nestled  in  a  gentle  breast. 

Thou  had’st  thy  tender  folds  carest. 

Ah!  anxious  hope  long  watch  has  kept, 
Despairingly  beneath  thy  cover ; 

While  fond  heart  sigh’d  and  bright  eye  wept 
The  absence  of  a  faithless  lover. 

And  many  a  vow  of  love  is  made. 

And  fond  heart  pledged  beneath  thy  shade ; 
While  friendly  moon-beams  light  thy  bower, 
And  glide  too  soon  the  stolen  hour. 

I  love  thee,  emblem  of  my  youth ! 

Thou  bring’st  to  mind  fond  memories ; 
When  fancy  wore  the  garb  of  truth, 

And  love  made  earth  a  paradise. 

But  as  those  dreaming  hours  have  fled 
Before  the  light  stern  truth  has  shed, 

So  will  thy  fleeting  beauty  fade, 

And  join  the  wreck  that  time  has  made. 


Trutr  is  to  be  sought  only  by  slow  and  painful  pro¬ 
gress.  Error  is  in  its  nature,  flippant  and  compendious; 
it  hops  with  airy  and  fastidious  levity  over  proofs  and 
arguments,  and  perches  upon  assertion,  which  it  calls 
conclusion. 
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WHAT  IS  DUTY. 

BT  ELLEN  ASHTON. 

44  Mother,  do  not  ask  me,”  sobbed  a  weeping  girl, 
clasping  her  hands  and  looking  up  into  her  parent’s  face. 
44  Oh  !  could  you  know  my  heart  you  would  see  that  I 
am  not  disobedient.  But  I  cannot  love  Mr.  Bartlett — 
indeed,  indeed  I  cannot.  Death  would  be  more  prefer¬ 
able  to  me  than  such  a  union.” 

44 Really,  Miss,”  said  the  step-mother,  “these  are  fine 
times  when  a  daughter  thus  sets  at  defiance  the  wishes 
of  a  parent.  I  will  not,  however,  submit  to  such  diso¬ 
bedience.  I  command  you  now  to  prepare  for  your  mar¬ 
riage  with  Mr.  Bartlett,”  and  with  these  words  she  turned 
to  leave  the  room.  But  her  daughter  clung  to  her  robe. 

44  Oh !  mother,  dear  mother,”  she  said, 44  retract  those 
dreadful  words.  Never  have  I  disobeyed  any  command 
of  yours,  but  this  I  cannot  obey.  If  my  heart  was  my 
own,  I  might  school  it  perhaps  to  love  even  Mr.  Bartlett; 
but  I  love  another,  and  cannot  follow  your  command.” 

44  What!”  exclaimed  the  step-mother,  turning  on  her 
daughter  like  an  angry  tiger,  44  you  dare  to  love  another 
— to  love  without  my  consent !  and  though  her  passion 
choked  her  words,  she  still  glared  on  the  trembling  and 
supplicating  girl  at  her  feet,  shaking  her  hand  at  her  as 
if  she  would  strike  her.  This  then  is  the  reason  you 
will  not  have  Mr.  Bartlett.  This  is  why  you  refuse 
wealth  and  station.  Oh !  I  have  found  you  out,  have  I  ? 
And  who  pray  may  be  this  fellow? — some  wandering 
music  teacher,  I  suppose,  whom  you  have  met  at  board¬ 
ing-school,  for  no  one  but  proper  persons  have  I  suffered 
you  to  associate  with  since  your  return.” 

44  It  is  no  wandering  music  teacher,  no  improper  per¬ 
son,”  said  Mary,  with  sudden  spirit,  “  but  one  whose 
fair  name  is  as  unsullied  as  that  of  the  best  and  brightest 
in  the  land.  Nor  is  he  wholly  unknown  to  ypu.  It  is 
with  Henry  Alford  I  have  plighted  my  troth,”  and  as  the 
daughter  thus  spoke,  her  eye  kindled,  her  form  became 
erect  with  conscious  pride,  and  there  was  a  sudden  firm¬ 
ness  in  her  tone  that  contrasted  finely  with  her  late 
supplicating  demeanor.  For  an  instant  the  step-mother 
was  overawed  by  this  transformation.  But  she  soon 
recovered  from  her  surprise. 

44  Hoity  toity,  Miss,”  she  exclaimed,  44  a  pretty  pass 
things  have  come  to,  when  daughters  talk  this  way  to 
their  mothers.  Henry  Alford  indeed! — a  poor,  starving, 
unknown  physician,  who,  I  dare  say  cheats  his  landlady 
and  washerwoman  out  of  their  hills,  and  who  is  never 
heard  of  in  good  society!  We’ll  see  whether  you’ll 
plight  your  troth  to  him,  a  beggardly  fortune-hunter, 
who,  if  he  could  get  your  money  wouldn’t  care  how 
soon  he  saw  you  in  your  grave.” 

44  He  is  no  fortune-hunter,”  indignantly  replied  Mary, 
44  and  for  his  family,  it  is  as  good  as  our  own.  If  he 


sought  what  you  call  good  society,  its  doors  would  be 
thrown  wide  open  to  him.  If  he  is  poor,  is  that  a  crime  ? 
I  have  enough  for  both,”  and  then  changing  her  tone, 
and  bursting  again  into  tears,  for  her  overwrought  feel¬ 
ings  would  be  no  longer  controlled,  she  continued, 44  Oh ! 
dear  mother,  forgive  me  if  I  J;alk  thus,  for  Henry  Alford 
is  the  noblest  of  men,  and  your  own  heart  will  assure 
you  that  you  wrong  him.  I  learned  to  love  him  years 
since,  when  we  were  both  children,  and  he  was  yet  a 
ward  of  my  father.  I  intended  to  have  told  you  all  long 
ago,  but — but  you  favored  Mr.  Bartlett  so  much  that  I 
delayed  it  from  day  to  day.  If  you  will  not  consent  to 
my  union  with  Henry,”  she  continued,  speaking  so 
rapidly  and  eagerly  that  her  mother  could  not  interrupt 
her, 44  at  least  do  not  force  me  to  marry  Mr.  Bartlett.  I 
can  never  love  any  one  but  Henry,  yet  I  will  promise  not 
to  marry  him  without  your  consent — only  do  not  compel 
me  to  give  my  hand  where  I  cannot  bestow  my  heart.” 

44 1  have  heard  quite  enough,”  said  the  mother,  speak¬ 
ing  in  those  tones  of  forced  calmness  which  extreme 
anger  affects, 44  and  now  go  to  your  room.  We  will  see 
who  is  to  conquer.  Go,  I  say.” 

Mary  did  not  reply,  but  silently  left  the  room,  though 
the  hot  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  and  her  tottering 
steps  could  scarcely  support  her,  for  well  she  knew  by 
by  those  calm  tones,  and  by  the  ominous  eye  of  her 
parent  that  her  fate  was  decreed,  and  that  her  mother 
was  inexorable. 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on  in  the  luxurious 
mansion  of  Mrs.  Swanson,  two  persons  sat  in  a  sparely 
but  yet  decently  furnished  physicians  office,  in  one  of 
the  principal  streets  of  the  city.  The  youngest  speaker 
was  one  whose  ample  forehead  and  intelligent  eye 
bespoke  him  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  intellect. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  speaking. 

44  In  this  emergency,  Penrose,  I  look  to  you  for  coun¬ 
sel.  You  know  Mary — you  know  also  how  deeply  I 
love  her,  and  that  the  dear  girl  has  promised  to  be  mine. 
But  I  fear  we  will  never  win  the  mother’s  consent — and 
Mary  will  never  marry  without  it.  I  know  that  Mrs. 
Swanson  has  fixed  her  heart  on  a  union  between  this 
Mr.  Bartlett  and  her  daughter,  and  that  every  thing  that 
can,  will  bo  done  to  bring  about  the  marriage.  But  I 
know  the  sweet  girl  on  this  point  will  be  firm,  though 
her  mother’s  entreaties  should  change  to  persecution. 
Mrs.  Swanson,  however, — for  I  know  her  character — 
will  say  when  she  learns  all  that  I  am  a  fortune-hunter, 
and  nothing  more  will  be  necessary  to  prove  the  charge, 
in  the  eyes  of  most  persons,  than  the  mere  fact  that  I 
am  poor  and  Mary  is  rich.  My  only  heritage  is  a  goed 
name,  and  shall  I  sacrifice  it,  even  though  innocent?” 

44 1  scarcely  know  what  to  advise,”  replied  Penrose, 
44  for  though  we  ought  to  pay  some  deference  to  the 
world’s  opinion,  yet  I  should  never  hesitate  to  act  when¬ 
ever  I  thought  I  was  right.  Perhaps,  in  your  situation, 
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I  would  await  the  turn  of  events.  In  Mary's  circum¬ 
stances  I  would  disregard  a  stop-mother’s  commands 
without  a  minute's  delay ;  for  though,  as  a  general  rule, 
we  are  bound  to  obey  our  parent's,  yet,  in  the  matter  of 
marriage,  where  the  happiness  of  our  whole  life  depends 
on  our  choice,  we  ought  to  exercise,  in  a  measure,  our 
own  will,  and  if  we  have  given  our  love  to  a  worthy  ob¬ 
ject,  and  the  opposition  of  our  parents  is  factious  and 
tyrannical,  we  ought  to  follow  our  own  judgment  and 
not  theirs.  It  is  true  young  persons  are  very  apt  to  be¬ 
stow  their  affections  on  unworthy  objects,  and  to  imagine 
that  their  parents  oppose  their  love  unreasonably,  and 
we  should,  therefore,  be  very  cautious  in  marrying 
against  the  wishes  of  natural  advisers.  %But  in  your 
case  there  can  be  no  doubt.  I  am  older  than  you  and  mar¬ 
ried.  I  may  advise  you,  therefore,  with  the  more  freedom. 
But  you  come  of  ^  proud  spirited  race,  and  I  predict  that 
since  Mrs.  Swanson  has  called  you  a  fortune-hunter,  you 
will  not  marry  Mary,  when,  if  she  were  poor,  and  could 
be  brought  to  elope,  you  would  wed  her  to-morrow." 

“  That,  Mary,  will  never  do ;  and  though  no  doubt 
you  are  right  in  all  you  have  said,  yet  I  would  rather 
my  wife  should  obey  than  disobey  her  parent,  even  when 
that  parent's  injustice  and  tyranny  is  clear.” 

"  And  I  honor  you  for  it.  I  should  not,  under  the 
circumstances,  blame  Mary  if  she  was  to  elope,  but  I 
love  her  the  more  foi  her  refusal,”  and  with  these  words 
the  conversation  closed. 

Time  passed.  Now  that  Mrs.  Swanson  had  learned 
that  Henry  Alford  was  her  daughter's  lover,  all  inter¬ 
views  between  them  were  rendered  impossible  by  her 
Argus  eyes.  Mary  was  closely  confined  to  the  house, 
and  allowed  to  see  no  one  unless  in  the  presence  of  her 
mother.  The  persecutions  to  which  the  poor  girl  was 
now  subjected,  would  have  subdued  many  a  weaker 
heart,  but  Mary,  though  yielding  in  little  things,  had  a 
latent  firmness  which  greater  emergencies  called  forth ; 
and  she  rose  superior  to  all  the  taunts  and  vexations  to 
which  she  was  subjected,  for  the  consciousness  of  recti¬ 
tude  cheered  her  amid  all.  Her  constancy  was  the  more 
self-sustained  because  she  had  not  heard  from  her  lover 
for  weeks,  and  because  there  was  no  female  friend  on 
whom  she  could  lean  in  her  distress;  but  left  alone  and 
unaided,  she  could  only  think  of  Henry,  and  resolve  to 
suffer  all  for  his  sake.  It  may  seem  strange  that  Mrs. 
Swanson  should  possess  such  power  to  tyrannize  over 
her  step-daughter,  but  Mary's  now  deceased  father  had 
married  his  second  wife  late  in  life,  and  the  bride,  thus 
brought  into  his  household,  had  soon  managed  to  obtain 
such  control  over  him,  that  when  he  died  he  left  her  a 
large  portion  of  his  fortune,  and  the  unlimited  guardian¬ 
ship  of  his  child.  Perhaps,  if  her  step-mother  had  not 
been  thus  specially  invested  with  her  father's  authority, 
Mary  would  have  paused  ere  she  promised  not  to  marry 
without  her  consent;  but  now  she  felt  called  on,  as  it 


[  were,  by  a  voice  from  the  tomb,  to  obey  her  mother’s 
I  commands  to  that  extent,  though  she  could  not  make 
herself  unhappy  for  life  by  marrying  Mr.  Bartlett. 

Many  were  the  attempts  made  by  Henry  Alford  to 
obtain  an  interview  with  Mary,  or  even  to  convey  to  her 
a  letter,  but  in  every  instance  without  success.  At 
length,  conscious  that  Mary  would  never  marry  without 
Mrs.  Swanson's  consent,  and  unable  longer  to  endure 
the  misery  of  being  so  near  and  yet  not  beholding  her, 
Henry  left  the  city  for  the  far  west,  determined  there  to 
accumulate  a  fortune,  and  return  and  claim  Mary's  hand. 
With  this  resolution,  he  found,  at  length,  means  to 
acquaint  her,  and  received  in  return  assurances  of  her 
fidelity. 

Years  elapsed.  Henry  Alford  was  now  a  distin¬ 
guished  man,  and  rapidly  acquiring  wealth,  when  one 
day  he  was  called  to  a  neighboring  village  inn,  to  see  a 
sick  lady.  What  was  his  surprise,  on  entering  the  room, 
to  recognize  Mrs.  Swanson,  now  pale  and  emaciated 
and  evidently  dying.  The  room  in  which  she  lay — 
a  scantily  fhmished  garret — betokened  that  a  change 
had  befallen  her  worldly  circumstances.  Henry's  heart 
fluttered,  and  he  glanced  his  eye  around  the  room,  in 
search  of  a  well  known  form.  Mrs.  Swanson  was 
•  equally  surprised  with  himself.  She  was,  however,  the 
first  to  speak,  and  it  was  in  a  humble  and  penitent  tone. 

“God  be  praised  for  this  unexpected  meeting,”  she 
said,  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  “  for  I  can  now  repair 
a  grievous  wrong  ere  I  die.  Your  eyes  tell  me  that  you 
seek  my  daughter.  She  is  here,”  the  sufferer  exclaimed, 
as  Mary  entered  the  room.  “  God  bless  you  both,  my 
children,  and  forgive  me  for  the  evil  1  intended  you.” 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  meeting  of  the 
loving  separated  lovers.  A  few  words  of  explanation 
will  close  our  narrative.  Mary  had  remained  firm  to  her 
troth  under  every  persecution,  and,  at  length,  Mr.  Bartr 
lett  withdrew  in  despair,  though  it  was  said  that  the 
loss  of  all  Mrs.  Swanson’s  fortune  and  that  of  her 
daughter,  which  about  this  time  occurred,  had  no  little 
influence  on  his  determination.  Misfortune  softened  the 
mother's  heart,  and  she  repented  of  ail  the  wrong  she 
had  done  Mary,  and  would  willingly  have  bestowed  her 
on  Henry.  But,  in  pursuance  of  his  resolution,  he  had 
kept  his  residence  a  secret,  even  from  Mary,  intending 
only  to  reveal  it  when  he  could  claim  her  as  his  bride. 
At  length  increasing  poverty  forced  Mrs.  Swanson  with 
her  daughter  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  far  west,  and  we 
have  seen  how  opportunely  they  met  with  Henry.  We 
have  only  to  add  that  she  saw  the  lovers  united  at  her 
bedside  ere  she  died,  which  event  took  place  in  a  short 
week  after  her  journey  had  been  stopped  by  her  illness. 

“  Was  I  not  right  1”  said  the  young  bride  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  “  for  now  we  have  no  reproaches  to  make  to  our¬ 
selves  for  a  want  of  duty.” 

“  Yes !”  said  he,  fondly  kissing  her. 
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LADY’S  WORLD  OF  FASHION. 


Vo  i.  IT*  PHILADELPHIA:  OCTOBER,  1842.  No.  4. 


FASHIONS  FOR  OCTOBER. 

The  fashions  for  this  month  foreshadow  the-approaeh- 
rog  winter.  Some  of  the  styles  reported  are  exceedingly 
beautiful,  though  their  novelty  is  not  so  great  as  might 
be  expected.  We  have  selected  the  three  following  full 
length  costumes  for  our  plate  this  month. 

Fig.  1. — A  Promen ade  Dress,  composed  of  a 
beautiful  iris  colored  moire ,  the  jupe  remarkably  full; 
a  bias  of  the  same  surrounds  the  edge  of  the  skirt, 
headed  with  a  splendid  embroidery  continued  up  the 
centre  of  the  front  d  colonnes ;  high  corsage,  forming  a 
deep  point  in  the  centre  of  the  bust,  and  edged  with  a 
narrow  white  lace,  sitting  close  to  the  figure;  waist 
slightly  d  point ,  the  whole  front  of  the  corsage  beauti¬ 
fully  embroidered;  tight  long  sleeves  d  PAmazone , 
ornamented  with  jockeys ,  surrounded  with  a  narrow 
embroidery;  manchettes  of  rich  worked  muslin.  Bon¬ 
net  of  paille  d’ltalie,  the  crown  literally  covered  with 
a  splendid  saute  white  plume,  the  interior  decorated 
with  two  small  roses,  blue  and  yellow. 

Fig.  2. — A  Carriage  Dress,  of  pale  green  grosde 
Indes ,  the  front  of  the  skirt  ornamented  with  a  fulling 
of  the  same,  edged  on  each  side  with  a  narrow  fulling 
of  a  deeper  shade ;  this  fulling  forms  a  kind  of  robing 
on  each  side,  turning,  however,  suddenly  round,  and 
attached  at  the  top  with  a  roseatte  or  chou,  three  of 
which  also  are  placed  at  distances  in  the  interior  of  the 
curve ;  tight,  half  high  body ;  waist  slightly  a  point ,  and 
plain.  Sleeves  reaching  to  a  little  below  the  elbow, 
where  they  are  ornamented  with  a  narrow  trimming  to 
match  that  on  the  skirt,  and  finished  with  manchettes  d 
la  Puritan .  Cardinal  pelerine,  bordered  with  a  fulled 
trimming,  mid  showing  the  entire  front  of  the  corsage ; 
half  long  primrose  gloves ;  Capote  of  paille  de  riz ,  deco¬ 
rated  on  the  top  of  the  crown  with  half  branches  of 
roses,  meeting  in  the  centre;  the  back  of  the  capote 
ornamented  with  a  nceud  of  green  and  white  striped 
organdi  ribbon ;  brides  of  pale  pink,  edged  with  a  nar¬ 
row  blond. 
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Fig.  3. — A  Ball  Dress,  of  white  crepe,  d  double 
jupe ,  elegantly  ornamented  with  a  soutache  trimming 
of  pale  pink,  forming  a  kind  of  tunic  on  the  upper 
jupe;  short,  tight  sleeves,  bordered  to  match,  and  edged 
with  a  narrow  lace ;  corsage  low  and  d  pointy  draped 
round  the  bust  with  deep  folds,  and  finished  with  a  pink 
roseatte  in  the  centre.  The  hair  arranged  perfectly 
simple,  and  merely  ornamented  on  the  left  side  with  a 
graceful,  drooping  fancy  flower. 

Of  the  half  length  figures,  the  second  and  third  are 
the  most  elegant  and  new.  The  second  is  a  beret  tris 
petit  of  white  tulle  illusion,  the  ends  falling  low  on  the 
left  side,  and  edged  with  a  light  deep  fringe,  the  right 
side  decorated  with  small  twisted  white  feathers,  half 
ostrich  and  half  marabout.  The  third  figure  has  the 
front  hair  in  full  bands,  the  back  arranged  in  a  moder¬ 
ately  high  plait ;  a  demi  wreath  of  roses  ornamenting 
the  side  of  the  head.  A  white  veil  falls  gracefully  from 
the  back. 

There  is  a  style  of  Proven are  Dress,  very  much 
sought  after,  and  fitted  for  this  season  peculiarly — as 
follows.  A  dress  of  rich  violet  moire ,  the  skirt  made 
very  long  and  ample ;  tight  high  body  and  sleeves,  a 
rounded  waist.  An  immense  pelerine  of  the  same 
material  as  the  dress  is  worn  so  as  to  cover  the  entire 
body ;  round  the  edge  of  the  cape ;  ann-holes,  rounded 
small  collar,  and  down  the  centre  of  the  front  is  a  fulling 
or  plaiting  of  the  same,  edged  on  each  side  with  a  nar¬ 
row  fold,  the  end  of  the  arm-holes  being  finished  with 
a  nceud  of  ribbon  either  taffetas  or  satin.  Bonnet  of 
paille  (FItaliey  prettily  trimmed  with  a  rich  white  ribbon, 
variegated  with  green ;  no  curtain  is  worn,  but  a  nceud 
of  ribbon  with  two  long  ends  ornaments  the  back ;  the 
left  side  being  decorated  with  a  demi  wreath  of  roses, 
with  green  velvet  leaves, -the  interior  trimmed  to  match. 
We  have  also  a  pattern  of  an  Amazonian  Riding 
Dress,  the  skirt  of  a  royal  blue;  jacket  of  fine  white 
cachemire,  attached  as  far  as  the  waist  with  gold  but¬ 
tons,  and  continued  down  each  side  of  the  flaps ;  small 
I  side  pockets,  ornamented  to  match.  The  sleeves  plain 
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and  rather  loose,  reaching  to  a  little  above  the  wrist, 
where  they  are  turned  back  with  a  deep  cuff",  a  row' 
of  gold  buttons  running  up  the  centre;  small  muslin 
bouillonnde  sleeves  are  worn  underneath,  reaching  to 
the  wrist.  .  Round*  the  neck,  and  partly  down  the  centre 
of  the  fropt  is  a  narrow  row  of  rich  lace.  A  narrow 
band  passes  round  the  waist,  fastened  In  front  with  a 
small  silver  buckle.  Gloves*  of  pale  primrose, *the  tops 
ornamented  with  black  velvet.  Cravat  of  taffetas  striped  * 
pink  and  blue.  Cap  d  la  relnt  of  white  cloth ;  veil  of 
pale  green  gauze. 

There  is  also  a  style  of  Drkss  of  rich  satin  shot,  a 
pale  lavender  and  green  ;  the  jupe  d  demi  traine  ;  the 
front  of  the  skirt  ornamented  with  a  pretty  neUwork 
trimming  descending  from  the  point  of  the  waist,  and 
gradually  enlarging  toward  the  edge  of  the  skirt ;  half- 
high  body,  a  triple  ceinture ,  edged  round  the  neck  with 
a  narrow  lace,  the  sleeves  perfectly  plain  and  fitting  tight 
to  the  arm.  An  immense  deep  cardinal  cape  is  worn 
over,  composed  of  four  rows  of  deep  white  lace,  placed 
at  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  and  headed  with  a 
pretty  fancy  trimming  of  pale  pink  ribbon  or  gauze ;  this 
trimming  is  also  placed  down  each  side  of  the  fronts, 
edged  on  each  side  with  a  narrow  lace,  long  streamers 
of  pink  ribbon. 

Caps. — The  following  are  those  most  worn  at  pre¬ 
sent  : — Le  jardiniere ,  so  named,  we  presume,  from  its 
being  covered  with  the  rarest  flowers,  le  Vcrgcre  de 
Cour ,  and  heure  de  lever ,  or  morning  cap.  We  have 
noticed,  also,  a  very  pretty  cap  of  mousseline  a  la  baig- 
neuse ,  trimmed  with  pretty  notched  ribbons,  and  per¬ 
fectly  simple  for  a  morning  costume.  The  caps  are 
still  being  made  plain  on  the  forehead,  and  very  full  at 
the  ears.  A  very  pretty  style  of  cap  are  those  formed  of 
a  double  row  of  broad  lace  passing  straight  over  the  top 
of  the  head,  and  turned  round  the  ears,  descending  a 
little  below  the  cheek,  over  the  centre  of  which  is  placed 
a  kind  of  Vandyke,  formed  of  pink  pipings,  very  small, 
and  finished  at  tire  ears  with  pink  rosettes,  having  a 
small  button  in  the  centre  of  each. 

Head-dresses. — Very  little  is  now  worn  on  the 
head,  particularly  for  full  dress ;  the  hair  being  mostly 
ornamented  with  crowns  or  light  wreaths  of  flowers, 
mihmgiesy  and  sometimes  composed  of  natural  flowers. 
Combs  are  also  much  in  vogue  for  decorating  the  hair ; 
they  are  mostly  of  gold,  set  with  jewels  or  rare  cameos. 
A  little  half  dress  cap  or  toque  may,  however,  now  and 
then  be  seen,* made  of  the  lightest  materials,  and  either 
ornamented  with  pearls,  or  very  small  flowers,  inter¬ 
spersed  amongst  the  tujle  or  »blonde.  We  must  not 
omit  mentioning  that  strings  of  coral  are  favorite  orna¬ 
ments  for  intermixing  with  the  hair  for  full  dress. . 

Walking  Dresses. — The  following  are  those  which 
we  have  selected  for  being  of  the  newest  fashion  and 
most  richer  chd  description  : — A  dress  of  foulard  glace , 


cerise  and  straw  color ;  the  corsage  in  folds  and  crossed. 
The  bottom  of  the  skirt  ornamented  with  a  broad  flounce ; 
a  black  lace  scarf  is  generally  worn  with  this  style  of 
dress.  Another  is  of  oriental  barege,  covered  with  a 
large  cashemirc  pattern ;  the  corsage  round,  and  sitting 
close  to  the  figure ;  ceinture  to  match ;  the  sleeves  easy, 
and  desoefiding.  to  a  little  below  the  elbow,  where  it  is 
finished  with  acuff;  half-long  gfoves  of  the  color  most 
predominating  in  the  dress.  For  carriage  dress  nothing 
•  i8:more  elegant  than  dresses  of  white  organdie,  embroi¬ 
dered  in  straw  color :  the  corsage  round,  and  cut  d  la 
vierge  ;  sash  attached  with  a  buckle ;  sleeves  short  and 
plain;  the  skirt  decorated  with  two  broad  flounces;  half- 
long  white  gloves;  when  the  dress  is  composed  of  a 
light  silk,  they  are  mostly  ornamented  with  trimmings 
of  soutache  and  silk  cord,  covering  the  front  of  the  jupe 
and  corsage,  as  well  as  the  jockeys  and  cuffs  at  the  end 
of  the  sleeves.  Others  have  the  front  of  the  skirt  trim¬ 
med  with  a  double  quilling  of  the  same,  forming  a 
bouillonnde  a  double  tele ,  edged  with  an  open  gympe 
work,  continuing  round  the  low  body,  and  forming  a 
heart  in  the  centre  of  the  front;  the  sleeves,  which 
merely  reach  to  the  elbow,  is  trimmed  with  the  same, 
the  under  sleeves  being  composed  of  lace  bouillonnde, 
forming  those  coquettish-looking  manchettes  a  la  Riche¬ 
lieu .  * 

Capotes. — There  is  a  capote  in  white  poult  de  soie, 
edged  with  folds  in  white  tulle,  put  on  perfectly  straight, 
trimmed  with  a  light  ribbon  and  small  piony  formed  in 
white  satin  ribbon.  This  is  a  style  of  trimming  coming 
much  into  vogue — that  of  imitating  in  a  surprising 
manner  dahlias,  camelias,  and  daisies,  in  satin  ribbon. 
A  choice  veil  adds  much  to  the  style  of  this  capote ;  in 
fact,  veils  are  now  being  worn  very  much ;  they  are  of 
various  dimensions. 

Camails. — These  immense  capes  are  being  much 
worn,  particularly  for  morning  costume.  Some  are 
composed  of  India  muslin,  having  three  rows  of  broad 
lace,  a  pretty  plaited  ribbon  being  passed  through  the 
hems ;  others  are  made  of  black  and  white  lace ;  they 
are  mostly  lined  with  a  well-assorted  color.  A  few  are 
made  in  moire,  and  trimmed  with  lace  or  a  handsome 
fringe,  with  a  heading  of  fancy  gympe ;  others  in  cache- 
mire,  white  or  mais  with  a  light  embroidery  all  round, 
or  a  flowering  of  soutache  ;  a  rich  silk  twisted  fringe  and 
cords  and  tassels  encircle  the  arm-holes,  or,  what  is  stiH 
prettier,  when  they  are  composed  of  a  bright  shaded 
silk,  having  a  trimming  of  ribbon,  forming  two  r&ches; 
sometimes  a  lace  one  is  worn  over  the  silk,  having  a 
very  rich  effect. 

We  suppose  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the 
colors  given  in  our  plates  may  be  varied  at  the  taste  of 
the  owner.  In  fact  much  of  the  beauty  of  dress  consists 
in  the  harmony  of  colors. 
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THE  BEGGAR’S  PETITION. 

Our  engraving  for  the  month  is  an  admirable  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  scene  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers. 
The  self-complacency  of  Puss,  and  the  entreating  look 
of  the  Dog  are  well  pourtrayed.  The  picture  altogether 
is  one  of  the  most  truthful  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 
Puss  is  quite  as  eager  as  the  unfortunate  Belinda  of 
Gray,  but  her  fate  does  not  promise  to  be  so  melancholy. 
Many  of  our  readers  may  have  forgotten  the  admirable 
verses  to  which  we  allude,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  a  portion  of  them.  The  description  of  Puss  will 
serve  for  our  own  heroine.  The  little  poem  to  which 
we  allude  was  composed  by  Gray  on  a  favorite  Cat, 
drowned  in  a  tub  of  Gold  Fishes.  Miss  Puss,  mounting 
to  the  edge  of  the  china  bowl  in  which  they  were  swim¬ 
ming,  “  gazed,”  to  use  the  poet’s  words,  “  on  the  lake 
below.” 

“  Her  conscious  tail  her  joy  declared ; 

The  fair  round  face,  the  snowy  beard. 

The  velvet  of  her  paws. 

Her  coat  that  with  the  tortoise  vies, 

Her  ears  of  jet,  and  emerald  eyes. 

She  saw,  and  purred  applause. 

Still  had  she  gazed,  but,  ’mid  the  tide, 

Two  angel  forms  were  seen  to  glide, 

The  Genii  of  the  stream : 

Their  scaly  armour’s  Tyrian  hue, 

Through  richest  purple,  to  the  view 
Betrayed  a  golden  gleam. 

The  hapless  nymph  with  wonder  saw : 

A  whisker  first,  and  then  a  claw, 

With  many  an  ardent  wish, 

She  stretched  in  vain  to  reach  the  priz*c : 

What  female  heart  can  gold  despise? 

What  Cat’s  averse  to  fish? 

Presumptuous  Maid !  with  looks  intent, 

Again  she  stretched,  again  she  bent. 

Nor  knew  the  gulf  between : 

(Malignant  Fate  sat  by  and  smiled,) 

The  slippery  verge  her  feet  beguiled ; 

She  tumbled  headlong  in. 

Eight  times  emerging  from  the  flood. 

She  mewed  to  every  watery  god 
Some  speedy  aid  to  send. 

No  Dolphin  came,  no  Nereid  stirred, 

Nor  cruel  Tom,  or  Susan  heard 
A  fav’rite  has  no  friend ! 

From  hence,  ye  Beauties!  undeceived, 

Know  one  false  step  is  ne’er  retrieved. 

And  be  with  caution  bold : 

Not  all  that  tempts  your  wandering  eyes. 

And  heedless  hearts,  is  lawful  prize, 

Nor  all  that  glistens  gold.” 


In  the  works  of  Raphael  painting  seems  to  hive 
attained  its  highest  pitclf.  Almost  corftemporaneous 
with  him,  lived  Coreggio  and  Titian ;  but  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  produced  no  worthy  successor. 


THE  CONVICT’S  FATE. 

A  SKETCH  FROM  FACT. 

So  before,  behind,  around  thee  like  an  armament  of  cloud, 
the  black  fate  labors  onward.  IIf.mans. 

Ok  the - day  of  March  1 8 — ,  might  have  been 

seen,  in  the  country  town  of  L - ,  an  unusual  collec¬ 

tion  of  people  of  every  age,  size,  and  sex.  All  the 
public  houses  were  filled  to  overflowing,  and  still  there 
were  many  strangers  unable  to  obtain  shelter,  but  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village,  with  generous  hospitality, 
threw  open  their  doors,  and  made  the  comers  welcome. 
The  cause  of  this  concourse  is  soon  told.  The  day 
succeeding  the  one  above  mentioned,  had  been  set  apart 
to  inflict  the  utmost  punishment  of  the  law  on  a  crimi 
nal  then  lying  in  the  prison.  He  was  a  man  large  in 
stature,  and  of  powerful  strength.  He  had  a  short  time 
before,  in  a  moment  of  passion,  taken  the  life  of  one  of 
his  most  intimate  friends,  a  young  man  of  promising 
talents,  and  universally  respected  by  a  large  circle  of  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends.  The  criminal  was  arrested  the  day 
after  the  murder,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  death ;  and  that 
sentence  was  to  be  carried  out  upon  the  morrow. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  execution  was  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  the  season.  The  sun  rose  with 
unusual  splendor.  But  for  one  being  that  luminary 
had  no  bright  rays — to  him  there  was  no  joy — no  con¬ 
tentment — no  happy  tranquil  feelings  swelling  the  heart 
with  love  and  adoration.  Desperate  with  the  thoughts 
of  an  ignominious  death,  he  lay  upon  the  floor  of  his 
cell,  overloaded  with  chains,  revolving  in  his  mind  some 
bold  attempt  at  an  escape-escape  when  naught  but 
death  stared  him  in  the  face — escape,  when  the  very 
hope  seemed  the  madness  of  despair!  How  was  this  to 
be  accomplished  1  He  was  to  be  removed  from  the 
prison-house  to  the  place  of  execution,  which  was  about 
a  mile  distant,  guarded  by  a  portion  of  the  militia  of  the 
county,  carrying  arms  charged  with  ball  cartridge.  The 
only  chance  for  escape  would  be  when  he  was  being 
removed  from  the  cart  to  the  scafFold,  as  at  that  period 
there  would  be  the  least  suspicion  of  his  intention.  The 
attempt  was  desperate,  but  it  was  resolved  upon. 

At  length  the  criminal  was  brought  forth,  clothed  in 
the  customary  dress,  and  placed  in  the  cart  upon  the 
coffin  intended  to  receive  his  lifeless  remains.  He  was 
pale  and  dejected;  but  with  none  of  his  energies  im¬ 
paired  by  long  confinement.  His  eye,  that  no  suffering 
could  dim,  flashed  with  more  than  its  wonted  brilliancy. 
The  prison  was  built  upon  an  eminence,  and  upon  the 
spot  where  he  now  stood  he  could  look  down  upon  the 
preparations  for  his  death,  and  calculate  his  chances  for 
escape.  One  piercing  glance  revealed  every  thing — that 
glance  proved  sufficient 

The  procession  moved  slowly  on.  The  bell,  suspended 
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in  the  cupola  of  the  prison-house,  tolled  forth  in  single 
and  dolorous  notes,  announcing  the  awful  tidings  of 
death :  the  crowd  in  front  of  the  scaffold  was  immense, 
but  behind,  scarcely  any  persons  were  collected,  in 
consequence  of  the  ground  being  damp  and  marshy, 
and  not  affording  as  fine  a  view  of  the  approaching 
spectacle  as  that  in  front,  which,  being  slightly  elevated, 
gave  those  farther  off  as  good  an  opportunity  of  viewing 
the  scene  as  those  immediately  under  the  scaffold. 

As  the  sheriff  motioned  him  out  of  the  cart,  the  pri¬ 
soner,  apparently  down  cast  and  dejected,  slowly  rose 
and  ascended  the  scaffold,  but  it  was  only  a  moment 
before  he  had  sprung  into  the  midst  of  the  armed  force 
below,  and  with  the  strength  of  a  giant  opposed  every 
endeavor  to  stop  his  progress.  Life  was  before  him — 
death  was  behind.  He  well  knew  that  if  retaken  he 
would  be  shown  no  mercy,  and  it  were  as  well  to  meet 
his  death  from  the  hands  of  those  around  him,  as  from 
the  instrument  of  the  law.  With  a  tremendous  effort 
he  cleared  the  soldiery.  Immediately  a  dozen  muskets 
poured  forth  their  murderous  contents  at  his  person,  but 
he  passed  the  ordeal  harmless.  Struck?  with  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  suddenness  of  the  effort,  the  populace  re¬ 
mained  for  a  moment  inactive,  and  then  with  a  loud 
shout  started  in  pursuit ;  but  that  moment  of  indecision 
gave  the  prisoner  the  advantage.  Nothing  could  now 
stop  his  progress.  Once  only,  a  man  in  advance  of  the 
rest,  threw  himself  in  the  path  before  the  criminal ;  but 
with  an  herculean  grasp  the  liberated  convict  seized  and 
crushed  him  to  the  earth.  On,  on,  he  sped.  Mile  after 
mile,  hill  after  hill  was  passed,  but  still  his  pursuers 
were  close  behind.  Oh  !  what  hopes  passed  through  that 
wretched  beings  mind,  as  with  the  swiftness  of  the  deer, 
he  fled  for  life.  What  resolutions  of  reform ! — what 
deeds  of  virtue  to  be  done  presented  themselves  to  his 
imagination  !  It  was  a  glorious  thing  to  defraud  death* 
to  leap  from  the  grave  at  the  moment  lie  felt  himself 
sinking  in.  But  what  sight  is  that  which  meets  his 
eye  I  Directly  in  front  of  him  ho  perceives  a  vast  body 
of  fire  glowing  and  burning  immediately  in  his  path. 
The  sight  causes  his  energies  to  slacken — he  drops 
nearly  exhausted — his  pursuers  approach  nearer.  He 
hears  their  shouts,  and  once  more  he  springs  forward, 
lie  draws  nearer  to  that  vast  body  of  fire,  but,  as  he 
approaches,  how  changed  the  aspect  before  him.  Joy  ! 
joy !  instead  of  fire,  he  now  perceives  the  broad  and 
majestic  river,  rolling  on  her  downward  course,  her 
placid  bosom  reflecting  the  beams  of  the  noonday  sun, 
until  the  whole  surface  glowed  like  burnished  silver. 

In  a  moment  ho  was  on  the  bank.  Invigorated  and 
cheered  by  newly-born  hopes,  his  eye  ranged  the  shore 
in  every  direction,  but  not  a  boat  was  to  be  seen.  His 
pursuers  were  close  behind  him.  But  at  length  ho 
detected  a  small  skiff  that  was  anchored  about  twenty 
yards  from  the  shore,  and  which  his  anxiety  had  caused 


him  at  first  to  overlook.  Without  hesitation  he  plunged 
into  the  stream,  and  had  scarcely  reached  the  boat  before 
his  pursuers  were  on  the  bank.  But  he  was  safe  from 
them.  Fortunately  for  him  there  was  a  solitary  paddle 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and,  hastily  slipping  the  rope 
over  the  stake  to  which  it  was  secured,  he  darted  out 
into  the  stream.  In  vain  those  congregated  upon  the 
shore  searched  for  another  boat  in  which  to  continue 
the  pursuit,  not  one  was  to  be  found.  Maddened  with 
rage  at  being  baffled,  at  the  moment  they  thought  escape 
was  impossible,  some  sprang  into  the  water  to  endeavor 
to  reach  the  convict  by  swimming ;  but  it  was  useless. 
They  could  not  overtake  their  intended  victim.  Stop¬ 
ping  for  one  moment,  he  stood  upright  in  his  frail  bark* 
and  gave  a  loud  laugh  of  defiance :  then  resuming  his 
seat,  he  directed  his  course  to  the  opposite  shore.  All 
fear  had  now  fled.  Once  within  the  lines  of  the  British 
possessions  in  Canada,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter 
to  secrete  himself  until  a  favorable  opportunity  presented 
itself  for  departing  to  the  old  world.  But  those  shores 
he  was  destined  never  to  reach.  A  more  terrible  death 
than  that  from  which  he  had  escaped  awaited  him. 

The  part  of  the  river  at  which  the  prisoner  attempted 
to  cross  was  one  that,  unless  superior  skill  was  mani¬ 
fested,  rendered  the  boatman  liable  to  extreme  danger. 
It  was  but  a  very  short  distance  from  the  rapids  that  are 
generally  considered  the  commencement  of  the  foils  of 
Niagara.  At  all  seasons  there  is  a  very  strong  current 
leading  to  this  point ;  but  at  this  time  the  force  of  the 
current  was  considerably  augmented,  on  account  of  a 
heavy  freshet  that  had  swollen  the  river  to  an  unusual 
degree,  thereby  causing  a  greater  body  of  water  to  rush 
toward  the  falls.  The  convict,  whose  mind  was  occu¬ 
pied  with  other  thoughts,  was  not  aware  of  this  circum¬ 
stance  until  he  found  himself  gradually  drawing  closer 
to  the  terrible  descent.  At  length,  however,  his  eyes 
were  opened  to  the  extent  of  his  danger.  He  at  once 
perceived  that  there  was  no  time  for  deliberation,  and 
using  every  effort  in  his  power,  he  applied  his  oar.  For 
a  moment  the  boat  stood  still,  and  then  slowly  moved 
up  the  stream ;  but  before  it  had  proceeded  many  yards 
the  paddle  that  he  held  in  his  hand,  unable  to  resist 
such  an  unusual  pressure,  snapped  asunder  close  to  the 
handle.  The  blade  shot  far,  far  from  his  reach,  and 
beyond  all  possibility  of  recovery.  Who  can  tell  his 
emotions  at  this  juncture  ?  In  a  moment  all  the  actions 
of  his  past  life  rushed  through  his  mind,  the  few  good 
deeds  vanishing  like  the  morning  mist  before  the  many 
evil  ones  that  now  rose  up  before  him  in  accusation. 
But  one  struck  more  terror  into  his  soul  than  all  the 
rest.  It  was  the  murder  of-his  late  victim.  He  fancied 
he  beheld  the  sufferer,  pale  and  bloody,  rising  before 
him.  His  flesh  crept,  his  -eyes  rolled  horribly,  his 
powerful  frame  quaked  and  trembled.  Nothing  could 
drive  that  sight  away.  In  vain  he  covered  his  face 
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with  his  hands — in  vain  he  cast  himself  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat  and  grovelled  like  a  worm — that  ghastly 
form  was  still  before  him. 

On,  on  rolled  the  stream,  and  with  it  the  bark  that 
was  carrying  the  murderer  to  destruction.  It  was  now 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  rapids.  He  perceived  the 
imminent  danger  of  his  situation  without  the  power  of 
avoiding  it.  His  shrieks  for  aid  were  heard  on  either 
shore,  and  struck  terror  to  every  heart  Cold  drops  of 
agony  collected  upon  his  forehead,  and  chased  each 
other  down  his  pale  checks.  “  Oh,  God  !”  he  cried,  “  if 
succor  could  arrive,  how  willingly  would  I  yield  up  life 
upon  the  scaffold.”  Once  more  his  energies  appeared  to 
revive.  He  sprang  up  in  the  boat,  and,  with  a  mad¬ 
dened  effort,  seized  and  tore  the  only  seat  from  its  place, 
and  used  every  endeavor  to  stem  the  current  that  was 
carrying  him  to  his  death.  But  how  vain  was  the 
effort !  All  hope  had  now  fled,  he  was  in  the  rapids, 
and  whirling  on  with  the  velocity  of  lightning.  Another 
breathless  pause  and  he  is  at  the  brink  of  the  falls.  One 
moment  more  and  the  murderer  stands  in  the  presence 
of  his  God. 

•  •  %  *  *  *  *  * 

About  a  week  after  the  day  upon  which  the  above 
events  transpired,  the  lifeless  remains  of  a  man  were 
taken  from  the  river  several  miles  below  the  falls.  The 
remains  were  large  in  stature,  and  from  the  proportions 
of  the  body,  were  supposed,  when  possessed  with  life,  to 
have  been  endowed  with  almost  superhuman  strength. 
No  one  could  be  found  to  recognize  the  body,  the  fea¬ 
tures  being  so  mutilated.  But  by  more  than  one  it  was 
supposed  to  be  all  that  was  left  of  one  who  had  escaped 
death  in  one  form,  only  to  meet  him  in  another  more 
terrible.  t.  s. 


Sonnets  of  Milton. — The  sonnets  of  Milton  are 
not  the  least  remarkable  of  his  productions,  but  fully 
evince  the  genius  of  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost  Who 
has  read,  without  feeling  all  the  fervent  indignation  of 
Milton,  the  sonnet  entitled  “  On  the  late  Massacre  in 
Piemont ?n  • 

Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 

Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 

When  all  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stones, 
Forget  not:  in  thy  book  record  their  groans 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piemontese  that  rolled 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.  Their  groans 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  Heaven.  Their  martyred  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O’er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  tyrant ;  that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hundred  fold,  who,  having  learned  thy  way. 

Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  wo. 


TRUE  LOVE. 

BY  SLLBN  ASHTON. 

“  And  so  you  believe  in  love !”  said  Edgar  Thurston, 
knocking  the  ashes  from  his  cigar,  and  looking  calmly 
into  his  friend  George  Burton’s  face,  “  I  really  thought 
better  of  you.” 

“  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  lost  your  good  opinion,  but 
I  congratulate  myself  that  it  has  been  lost  in  a  good 
cause.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  I  believe 
in  love,  ay !  more,  that  every  young  man  ought  to  rejoice 
at  the  existence  of  a  passion  which  is  his  salvation.  You 
smile — but  shew  me  the  young  man  who  is  truly  in  love, 
and  I  will  shew  you  a  person,  all  whose  views  of  life  are 
brightened,  whose  heart  is  softened  as  by  the  dews  of 
heaven,  and  whose  thoughts  are  purer  and  holier  than 
they  ever  were  before.  Women  are  all  akin  to  the 
skies,  and  never  grow  debased  until  either  a  husband  or 
lover  makes  them  so — when  we  love  them,  therefore, 
we  insensibly  imbibe  a  portion  of  their  purity,  which 
remains  with  us  until  our  own  brutish  nature  drags  us 
down  again  to  earth,  too  often,  alas !  bringing  our  wives 
with  us.  But,  while  the  first  romance  of  the  passion 
endures,  we  are  different  beings  from  what  we  have  been, 
or  ever  will  be  again.  The  very  sky  seems  brighter ; 
the  wind  is  more  musical  than  of  old  ;  the  voice  of  the 
commonest  rivulet  fills  us  with  strange  delight ;  and  we 
look  on  all  men  with  kindlier  feelings,  out  of  regard  to 
her  whom  we  love.  A  young  man  who  is  truly  in  love 
cannot  be  guilty  of  criminal  or  dishonorable  conduct. 
How  many  have  been  led  to  pause  in  some  base  act — 
how  many  have  been  saved  the  first  step  in  crime — how 
many  have  been  rescued  from  the  lowest  depths  of  vice 
by  the  influence  of  some  pure  hearted  girl,  whose  love 
had  become  to  the  erring  individual  ‘  the  jewel  of  great 
price,’  and  who,  he  knew,  would  shrink  back,  in  her 
heavenly-mindedness  from  contamination  with  such  a 
wretch  as  they  either  were,  or  contemplated  becoming ! 
No — no— love  is  the  dearest  gift  to  man!  without  it 
earth  would  be  a  Golgotha,  and  life  a  den  of  torment.” 

“  Heigho !  how  eloquent  you  have  grown.  One  would 
think  you  were  reciting  a  popular  lecture,  or  making  the 
agreeable  to  some  sentimental  Miss  in  her  teens.  With 
you  love  is  the  great  panacea  for  all  human  ills — just 
like  the  celebrated  pills,  which  cure  every  thing  from 
corns  to  consumption.  Really,  my  dear  fellow,  I  am 
shocked  that  a  man  who  ought  to  know  so  much  of  the 
world,  should  talk  in  this  strain  about  a  passion,  in 
which  not  two  sensible  men  out  of  a  hundred  believe. 
I  don ’t  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  certain  feeling 
which  every  lover  entertains  for  his  mistress,  or  husband 
for  his  wife ;  but  then  this  feeling  is  no  more  what  you 
call  love  than  women  arc  angels,  or  wives  one’s  ‘house¬ 
hold  god.’  To  give  you  an  idea  of  what  T  mean,  you 
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must  follow  me  in  an  analysis  of  our  feelings  toward 
the  other  sex — for  I  intend  to  argue  this  matter  with 
you,  and  not  go  off  in  declamation,  which,  however 
pretty,  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  to  give  a  man  of  sense.” 

“  Well— I  listen.” 

“  What  then  are  legitimate  subjects  of  admiration  in 
the  other  sex  1  You  will  say  personal  qualities — beauty, 
accomplishments,  &c. — so  will  say  every  boarding-school 
girl.  I  will  take  you  on  your  own  ground,  and  to  make 
the  argument  plainer  instance  our  own  cases.  For  what, 
then,  would  a  girl  marry  you  1  A  romantic  Miss  in  her 
teens  would  say  she  loved  you  because  you  were  the 
first  one  that  struck  her  fancy — that  she  had  often  met 
very  estimable  men  for  whom  she  could  not  entertain 
like  feelings — and  that,  the  fact  was  you  were  the  hand¬ 
somest  man  she  ever  saw,  and  she  loved  you — and  there 
is  the  end  of  it.  Now  why  does  the  girl  answer  thus  I 
Because  she  has  not  followed  the  instructions  of  the  old 
Greek  ‘Know  thyself/  and  so,  unacquainted  with  the 
habits  of  her  own  mind,  could  not  detect  the  causes  of 
its  preference  or  dislike.  Had  this  girl  been  trained  in 
habits  of  analysis  she  could  have  instantly  told  you 
what  she  admired  in  her  lover.  You  needn’t  shake 
your  head — I  know  I  am  right ;  for  if  we  can  dissect 
the  operations  of  our  minds  in  other  matters,  we  can  do 
it  in  the  matter  of  love.  For  instance,  I  meet  a  lady  at 
an  evening  party — she  is  pretty,  witty,  accomplished,  in 
short  the  belle  of  the  evening — I  single  her  out  for  my 
attentions — those  attentions  arc  favorably  received — and 
it  ends  with  my  going  home  particularly  well  pleased 
with  myself  and  all  around  me,  and  so  full  of  my  new 
acquaintance  that  I  make  a  fool  of  myself  by  dreaming 
of  her.  Now  what  do  you  call  this  feeling]” 

“  Love,  to  be  sure — or,  at  least,  its  incipient  stages.” 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it,  or,  if  so,  then  love  is  not  the  exalted 
feeling  you  say  it  is ;  for  the  feeling  I  experience,  in  the 
case  I  have  instanced,  is  nothing  but  gratified  vanity — 
sheer  vanity.  I  am  flattered  with  having  engrossed  the 
time  of  the  belle  of  the  evening,  and  so  I  go  home  and 
dream  of  her  forsooth,  just  as,  when  a  child,  I  used  to 
dream  over  a  new  top,  or  a  Christmas  box  of  sugar 
plums.  And  gratified  vanity  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  the  true  origin  of  what  folks  call  love.  If  a  man  is 
distinguished  for  cither  beauty,  talents,  or  manners,  he 
can  win  almost  any  girl,  for  she  hears  him  talked  of,  and 
it  gratifies  her  to  have  her  name  linked  with  his  as  her 
lover.  She  borrows  added  lustre  from  his  reputation,  as 
the  moon  shines  by  the  reflected  light  of  the  sun.  Why 
else  is  it  that  a  minister,  or  lawyer  can  always  succeed 
best  with  the  fair  sox  1  So  you  see  that  the  secret  of 
this  romantic  passion  may  bo  traced  to  the  very  weak¬ 
nesses  of  our  nature.  And  now  talk  of  love,  bah !” 

“  Then,  for  heaven’s  sake,  what  is  the  sentiment  we 
experience  for  the  other  sex  1” 

“I’ll  shew  you  presently.  To  return — I  said  that 


any  man  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  the  human 
mind  can  analyze  the  feeling — be  it  what  it  may — he 
experiences  for  another.  Nor  is  the  feeling  of  love  more 
difficult  to  be  analyzed  than  the  feeling  of  admiration 
we  entertain  for  a  fine  picture,  and  it  is  only  your  simple 
folks  who  don ’t  understand  themselves,  that  deck  love 
in  such  romantic  colors,  and  all  because  they  feel  a 
sentiment  they  won’t  take  the  trouble  to  comprehend. 
But,  in  every  case,  if  we  enquire  dispassionately,  fere 
shall  be  able  to  arrive  at  the  true  cause  of  our  preference 
for  another.  I  have  instanced  one  case,  that  in  which 
gratified  vanity  is  the  origin  of  such  a  preference.  There 
are  others.  One  man  is  admired  for  his  face,  another 
for  his  talents,  a  third  for  his  manners,  another  for  his 
figure,  and — heaven  help  us! — not  a  few  for  their 
whiskers.  By  dwelling  on  these  real  or  fancied  per¬ 
fections,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  faults,  the  poor  girl  gets 
finally  to  believe  him  a  second  Adonis ;  while  another 
lady,  by  taking  an  early  prejudice  against  him,  and 
regarding  only  his  faults,  learns  to  look  on  him  as  a 
boor,  a  Caliban,  or  a  fool.  Instances  of  all  this  you 
have  seen.  Now,  understand  me,  it  is  not  every  one 
who  is  aware  of  these  things — in  fact  most  of  the  other 
6ex  are  blind  to  them,  and  so  devoutly  believe  in  love, 
for  all  the  world  like  their  great  great  grandmothers  who 
believed  in  ghosts  and  witches.  My  conclusion,  there¬ 
fore,  from  all  these  facts  and  deductions  is — but  stay  till 
I  light  my  cigar.” 

“  Well,  now  what  is  your  conclusion  1” 

“  That  there  is  no  such  thing  as  love ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  feeling  we  entertain  for  the  other  sex  is  a 
very  common-place  affair,  altogether  under  our  control, 
and  capable  of  being  crushed  or  allowed  to  increase  just 
as  we  please.” 

“  Regulated  as  you  would  regulate  the  depth  of  water 
in  a  well,  eh !” 

11  You  needn’t  sneer.  If  my  liking  of  a  young  lady 
is  to  be  attributed  to  her  beauty,  and  I  don’t  wish  to 
marry  her,  I’ve  but  to  think  her  ugly,  or  keep  out  of  her 
sight,  and  my  weakness  is  cured.  If  I  wish  to  marry  a 
certain  girl,  from  a  pecuniary  or  any  other  reason,  I  ’vo 
but  to  pick  out  some  real  or  imagined  perfection  in  her, 
dwell  on  it  day  and  night,  and  by  the  end  of  a  month — 
it  may  be  a  fortnight — I  ’II  have  worked  myself  up  into 
quite  a  respectable  passion  for  her.  There  is  no  such 
thing,  then,  as  the  love  you  talk  of:  our  feeling  for  a 
sweetheart  or  wife  is  akin  to  our  liking  for  a  friend,  I 
will  not  say  a  picture  or  a  horse.  After  marriage  we 
acquire  a  habit  of  respecting  each  other — that  is,  in  the 
few  cases  where  there  is  no  quarrel — and  so  live  on  till 
*  death  do  us  separate,*  after  a  fashion  which  the  world 
calls  a  pattern  of  conjugal  fidelity,”  and  with  these 
words,  the  speaker  lolled  back  in  his  chair,  and  took  a 
complacent  whiff  at  his  cigar. 

“  1  have  heard  you  to  the  end,”  said  Burton,  rising, 
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after  a  pause,  “  because  I  wished  to  see  how  far  sophistry 
would  carry  you,  and  to  what  absurd  conclusions  you 
would  come  at  last.  You  are  welcome  to  your  creed 
— it  is  that  of  a  cynic,  who  would  sneer  at  all  the 
holiest  affections  of  the  heart  I  will  not  stop  to  argue 
the  question  with  you,  for,  as  sure  as  we  now  breathe 
the  air  of  heaven,  the  day  is  coming  when,  in  sorrow 
and  bitterness  of  heart,  you  will  curse  the  hour  you 
learned  thus  to  slander  a  woman,  and  outrage  human 
feeling.  No  such  thing  as  love!  Look  from  the  win¬ 
dow  where  you  sit,  and  see  that  woman  leading  yonder 
blind  man  through  the  streets.  They  are  both  cleanly 
clad,  though  their  garments  are  so  patched  that  you 
cannot  recognize  the  color  or  character  of  the  original 
material.  Mark  how  tenderly  she  supports  him  as  he 
descends  the  curb-stone — see  with  what  care  she  guides 
his  footsteps  through  the  throng.  What  has  induced 
her  to  forego  the  comforts  she  might  earn  for  herself  in 
order  to  be  the  willing  slave  of  that  old  blind  beggar  ? 
Love — ay !  that  love  which  you  despise.  And  that 
same  feeling,  still  burning  as  brightly  in  her  bosom  as 
when  forty  years  ago  she  promised  to  be  a  true  and  faith¬ 
ful  wife  to  the  then  stalwart  man  at  her  side,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  irradiate  his  path  until  one  or  both  have  reached 
that  boumfe  where,  in  the  comforting  language  of  the 
Scripture,  *  the  weary  are  at  rest/  Look  at  the  smile 
on  the  sightless  countenance  of  the  man,  as  he  turns  to 
his  companion,  and  then  deny,  if  you  can,  the  power  of 
love.  I  tell  you,  Thurston,  that  this  blind  beggar,  poor 
and  despised  as  he  may  seem,  would  not  surrender  the 
priceless  jewel  of  his  companion’s  love,  for  all  your 
wealth  and  talents  and  many  advantages.”  And  with  • 
these  words,  spoken  in  a  somewhat  indignant  tone,  he 
left  the  room. 

Time  passed  on.  Thurston,  carrying  out  his  idea  of 
love,  became  known  in  the  world  as  a  skeptic  in  the 
heart’s  purest  affection,  and  though  his  wit  always  se¬ 
cured  him  a  certain  eclat ,  he  now  came  to  be  regarded 
with  that  suspicion  and  distrust  which  inevitably  attends 
the  one  who  sneers  at  human  feeling.  He  had  few 
friends,  though  many  acquaintances.  He  became  that 
absurd  thing  a  diner  out,  and  was  to  be  found  at  every 
convivial  party,  the  utterer  of  stale  jests  and  worn  out 
anecdotes.  Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  had  no 
family  to  whom  to  look  for  sympathy ;  and  so  his  feelings 
grew  daily  more  and  more  blunted,  and  the  links  of  bro¬ 
therhood  which  bound  his  heart  to  the  human  race, 
snapped  one  by  one.  Selfishness  at  length  grew  to  be 
his  prevailing  characteristic. 

When  twenty  years  had  passed  from  the  date  of  his 
conversation  with  Burton,  Thurston  was  grown  queru¬ 
lous  and  cynical.  He  still  kept  up  •  his  bachelor  estab¬ 
lishment,  but  his  youth  was  fading,  and  with  age  came 
sickness  and  neglect.  His  wealth  still  retained  for 
him  a  certain  degree  of  respect,  hut  his  wit  had  now 


degenerated  into  a  habit  of  constant  sneering,  which 
drove  every  body  but  his  own  servants  from  his  pre¬ 
sence. 

Now  mark  the  difference.  Burton,  at  the  period  of 
the  above  conversation,  was  already  engaged  to  a  very 
estimable  lady,  and  this  indeed  may  have  induced  him 
to  repel,  with  such  peculiar  warmth  of  manner,  the 
sophistry  of  his  former  classmate.  -  The  two .  young 
men  often  met  afterward,  and  indeed  still  continued  to 
be  friends,  but  their  wide  difference  of  opinion  on  so 
important  a  subject,  forbade  any  thing  like  confidence. 
Gradually  circumstances  widened  the  almost  impercep¬ 
tible  breach,  and  when  Burton  married,  the  acquaintance 
of  the  two  classmates  had  little  more  in  it  than  the  name. 
Neither  of  the  young  couple  were  wealthy,  but  Burton 
was  a  rising  member  in  his  profession,  and  his  bride  was 
sufficiently  dowered  to  furnish  her  house  handsomely, 
though  not  luxuriously.  Their  residence  wi^s  in  a  quiet 
street  where  they  could  command  a  certain  portion  of 
elegance  without  extravagance.  They  were  supremely 
happy. 

All  this,  however,  did  not  prevent  Thurston  from 
exercising  his  wit  on  what  he  called  “the  death  and 
burial”  of  his  old  friend.  That  Burton  should  have 
married  an  almost  portionless  girl  whom  he  loved,  when 
he  might  have  obtained  more  than  one  heiress  whom 
he  did  not-lovc,  was  quoted  by  Thurston  as  an  evidence 
of  the  highest  folly,  of  a  supreme  ignorance  of  his  own 
interests. 

“  He  could  have  liked  the  heiress,  if  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  it,  just  as  well  as  he  likes  this  Miss  Bowl- 
bey,  whose  whole  fortune,  all  told,  deesn ’t  exceed  three 
thousand  dollars.  Pshaw !  the  fellow’s  a  fool — and  then 
besides,”  he  exclaimed,  witl^a  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
“  we  ’ve  lost  a  boon  companion.  I- Ml  get  Tom  the  poet 
here  to  write  an  epitaph.  Push  the  wine,  lads.” 

Mingling  in  such  different  spheres,  the  two  classmates 
eventually  almost  lost  sight  of  each  other,  and  only  met 
occasionally  in  the  streets,  when  a -bow  formed  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  recognition. 

Meantime  Burton  prospered  in  his  profession,  and 
rose  slowly,  though  steadily  to  the  front  rank.  This,  it 
is  true,  was  the  work  of  years ;  but  the  toil  of  those 
years  was  sweetened  by  the  sympathy  of  an  affectionate 
wife,  and  the  playful  caresses  of  his  children.  Each 
year  his  heart  grew  more  expanded,  and  h»  brotherhood 
to  all  men  increased ;  for  wedded  love  no*  only  deepens 
an  affection  for  one  particular  object,  but  widens  the 
sympathy  of  the  heart  for  others.  With  the  increase  of 
his  income,  Burton  was  enabled  to  command  more  pf 
the  luxuries  of  life;  and  finally  he  purchased  and  occu¬ 
pied  one  of  the  finest  houses,  in  the  'most  fashionablo 
quarter  of  the  city.  His  name  became  one  of  repute, 
and  his  influence  in  the  city  was  felt  by  all.  He  was 
at  the  head  of  many  of  the  philanthropic  institutions  of 
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tho  day,  and  was  active  in  all.  His  children  grew  up 
around  him,  a  family  of  lovely  daughters,  and  talented 
and  upright  sons ;  and  at  forty -five  no  man  in  his  native 
town  perhaps  enjoyed  such  uninterrupted  felicity.  Sick¬ 
ness  and  sorrow  had  fallen  lightly  on  his  household;  and 
the  partner  of  his  life  seemed  still,  to  his  eyes,  as  beautiful 
as  on  the  morning  when  she  became  his  bride. 

And  what  was  the  fate  of  Thurston?  A  moment 
we  will  return  to  him,  ere  we  dismiss  him  forever. 
Grown  old  and  querulous;  deserted  by  his  former 
friends ;  and  neglected  in  sickness  by  his  own  servants, 
he  lingered  on  for  months,  tortured  by  disease,  and  stung 
by  the  reflection  that  his  wealth  would  go  to  persons 
who  felt  for  him  no  affection.  He  died  alone  in  his 
bed ;  and  ere  his  body  was  cold  his  nurse  had  pilfered 
his  most  valuable  jewels  and  disappeared. 


THE  BROTHERS. 

IT  ISABELLA  MACFAHLAIK. 

On!  there  are  scenes  on  life’s  broad  stage  enacting. 

More  strange  and  sad  than  aught  that  Faucy  weaves, 

A  passing  tribute  from  some  harp  exacting, 

Ev’n  though,  like  song,  no  lasting  sound  it  leaves. 

Then  wake  my  harp !  and  let  thy  sounding  numbers, 

How  rude  soe’er  the  touch  that  bids  them  swell; 

Awhile  leave  Fancy  to  her  airy  slumbers, 

A  tale  of  stern  Reafity  to  tell. 

There  were  two  brothers,  who  in  youth  had  parted, 

And  far  diverse  their  paths  in  life  had  been ; 

On  Wealth’s  uncertain  chase  they  both  had  started, 

And  each  for  it  had  ta’en  a  different  scene. 

In  the  unthinking  days  9C  joyous  childhood, 

Like  one  in  heart  and  life  those  two  had  grown  ; 

Together  they  had  ranged  by  stream  and  wild  wood, 
Together  every  joy  and  care  had  known. 

But  still  they  parted — and  long  years  flew  o’er  them 
In  which  they  heard  not  of  each  other’s  fate ; 

New  scenes,  new  friends,  new  pleasures  spread  before  them, 
Afld  dulled  their  hearts  to  love  of  ancient  date. 

Yet  often  did  they  think  of  one  another, 

Alike  in  Fortune’s  frown,  and  in  her  smile, 

And  each,  to  meet  with  his  long-parted  brother, 

'  llad  gladly  traveled  many  a  weary,  mile. 

At  last  they  met^sbut  oh!  unthinkiitg  mortals  ! 

How  would  your  happiest  hours  embittered  be, 

If  dark  Futurity  should  ope  her  portals, 

And  show  the  scenes  that  you  in  life  may  sec! 

How  met  they? — stretched  upon  a  bed  of  sickness, 
Within. a  Lazar-house  a  fnan  did  lie; 

The  blood  courssd  through- hi6  veins  with  fever’s  quickness, 
And  death  was  seated  in  his  hollow  eye. 


And  all  around  the  gloomy  house  of  sorrow, 

In  different  stages  of  the  fell  disease. 

Lay  wretches,  telling  o’er  each  sad  to-morrow, 

Writhing  in  pangs  that  knew  no  moment’s  ease. 

And  one  was  brought,  who  had  but  just  been  taken. 

And  placed  near  by  this  spent  and  dying  man  ; 

His  hopes  of  life  were  not  yet  wholly  shaken — 

Hope  ever  lives  as  long  as  live  she  can ! 

The  dying  man  looked  round  the  mournful  chamber, 

The  stranger  at  the  self-same  moment  gazed, 

And  their  eyes  met — ah !  well  did  each  remember, 

Though  changed,  each  pallid  face  that  then  was  raised ! 

“  And  can  it  be? — my  brother!  oh!  my  brother! 

After  our  long,  long  parting  meet  we  thus? 

Death’s  hand  is  on  us  both ! — he  comes  to  smother 
Our  breath  when  it  had  been  most  sweet  to  us.” 

“Oh,  God!  oh,  God!  and  have  we  widely  wandered 
So  long,  and  only  met  to  part  for  ever! 

One  day — one  hour-*-of  all  that  I  have  squandered. 

Give  back,  oh  Time,  before  my  life-strings  sever!” 

Thus  spake  the  one  whose  sands  of  life  were  numbered, 
The  other  groaned  in  grief  to*o  deep  for  words — 

All  the  fond  feelings  that  so  long  had  slumbered. 

Gushed  o’er  his  heart  and  strained  its  inmost  chords. 

He  would  have  risen,  but  his  strength  had  failed  him, 

And,  feeble  as  an  infant,  back  he  fell ; 

His  brother  knew  the  feelings  that  assailed  him — 

He  saw  the  movement,  and  he  read  it  well. 

And — oh!  the  wondrous  power  of  strong  affection! 

The  man  who  lay  almost  in  death’s  embrace, 

With  strength  that  with  the  earth  had  no  connexion? 

'  Arose,  and  crossed  the  intervening  space. 

Ajid  fell  upon  his  brother’s  neck,  and  pressed  him 
With  straining  clasp  to  his  wild-throbbing  heart; 

Kissed  his  pale  lips,  and  tenderly  caressed  him 
With  all  affection’s  fond  endearing  art. 

They  wound  their  feeble  arms  about  each  other. 

And  sank  together  on  the  lowly  bed, 

And  there  they  found  them,  brother  locked  to  brother. 
Some  moments  after,  motionless  and — dead  ! 

Yes  !  they  were  dead ! — the  heart’s  wild  agitation 
Had  in  the  newly-smitten  one  forestalled 
Diseases’  dark  and  terrible  probation, 

And  without  pain  his  spirit  disenthralled. 

And  they  died  happy ;  had  they  sadly  perished 
Apart,  and  neither  known  the  other’s  fate. 

Would  not  the  hope  deferred,  yet  fondly  cherished, 

Than  e’en  such  death  have  been  a  heavier  weight? 

And  was  it  Chance  that  thus  in  death  connected 
.The  parted  brothers ?  Oh!  believe  it  not! 

God’s  guiding  hand  their  wandering  steps  directed, 

That  they  might  know  He  watched  their  changeful  lot  !* 


•This  scene  is  copied  almost  literally  from  one  said  to 
have  taken  place,  a  few  years  ago,  in  an  hospital,  at  New 
Orleans,  during  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever. 
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THE  FATAL  NUPTIALS. 

BT  M.  DAVENPORT. 

Roza  si,  a  young  man  of  Sicily,  remarkable  for  his 
accomplishments  and  his  beauty,  had  won  for  himself  the 
hand  of  Leonora,  a  rich  heiress,  when  she  had  reached 
her  eighteenth  year.  Rizzari,  happy  in  his  love,  was 
unfortunate  in  having  for  his  rival  a  noble  Corsican ; 
and  the  Corsicans,  like  to  the  Silicians,  have  ever  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  by  their  vengeance  for  a  supposed 
affront. 

The  marriage  of  the  brave  Rizzari  and  the  lovely  Leo¬ 
nora,  took  place  in  the  chapel  of  the  small  village  of 
Bruca.  The  ceremony  had  reached  that  point  where 
the  bridegroom  was  about  to  place  upon  the  finger  of 
his  beloved  the  small,  plain,  round  ring,  emblematic  of 
the  eternity  of  their  love,  and  the  simplicity  of  their 
tastes,  when  there  was  heard  in  the  chapel  a  frightful 
demoniac  laugh.  It  was  so  shrill,  so  piercing,  and  so 
horriblet  that  it  was  heard  thrilling  above  the  peals  of 
the  organ,  and  drowning,  as  it  were,  the  joyous  choir 
that  was  bursting  forth  in  a  heavenly  hymn-like  song. 
The  sounds  were  those  that  might  be  supposed  to  come 
from  hell,  rather  than  the  echo  of  a  human  voice.  So 
extraordinary  a  circumstance  naturally  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  qll ;  but  to  the  great  astonishment  of  those 
present,  it  was  impossible  to  guess  from  whom,  or  whence 
that  awful,  terrifying  laugh  of  derision  had  proceeded. 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  continued,  and  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  interruption  was  soon  forgotten  amid  the 
imposing  solemnities  of  the  magnificent  nuptials. 

All  the  apartments  of  the  castle  of  Bruca,  excepting 
one — the  nuptial  chamber — were  that  day  opened  to  the 
hundreds  of  guests  which  were  invited.  At  sunset  the 
*  castle  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  the  marriage  feast 
was  succeeded  by  dances,  which  took  place  in  the  splen¬ 
did  halls  of  that  ducal  palace. 

Leonora  was  most  happy;  for  she  was  proud  of 
the  husband  she  had  chosen,  and  she  did  not  even 
pretend  to  conceal  the  joy  that  she  felt  in  being  the 
wife  of  Rizzari.  Happiness  sparkled  in  his  eyes,  and 
their  rays  cast  gleams  of  pleasure  upon  all  who  looked 
on  them. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  ball,  and  at  the  very  time 
when  the  happiness  of  all  was  complete,  that  there  was 
perceived  entering  into  the  grand  banquet-room  two  per¬ 
sons  that  were  masked,  and  that  wore  the  habiliments 
of  peasants;  these  two  persons  bore  with  them  garlands 
of  flowers,  and  executed  dances  with  such  extraordinary 
grace,  and  such  astonishing  agility,  that  they  soon  at¬ 
tracted  universal  regard  and  admiration  to  themselves. 
It  was  speedily  discovered  that  they  were  unknown  to 
all  present,  and  various  persons  asked  them  therefore  to 
declare  their  names.  They  let  it  be  known  by  signs 
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that  their  desire,  was  to  unmask  themselves  but  to  the 
bridegroom  alone,  and  to  preserve  their  incognito  to 
every  one  else.  They  soon  afterwards  retired,  followed 
by  Rizzari. 

The  exquisite  music  of  a  perfect  orchestra  gave  out 
the  signal  for  fresh  dances  and  renewed  pleasure.  The 
absence  of  the  bridegroom  was  scarcely  remarked.  Leo¬ 
nora  alone  sought  for  him  with  her  looks,  and  she  alone 
appeared  troubled  that  he  should  be,  even  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  from  her  sight. 

Twenty  minutes  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  the  two 
masks  were  again  entering  the  ball-room ;  but  their  cos¬ 
tume  had  in  the  meanwhile  been  changed;  they  now 
wore  mourning  robes,  and  they  carried  a  third  person 
along  with  them,  who  was  enveloped  in  long  white  gar¬ 
ments.  They  advanced  with  slow  and  measured  paces 
into  the  very  centre  of  the  festive  party. 

This  dreadful  apparition,  at  a  moment  of  joyous  feast¬ 
ing,  excited  a  very  unpleasant  sensation  among  the 
guests;  but  then  no  one  felt  himself  authorised  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  that  which  was  supposed  to  be  sanctioned  by 
the  giver  of  the  feast  himself.  When  the  two  indi¬ 
viduals,  who  were  masked,  reached  the  middle  of  the 
ball-room  they  laid  down  the  burden,  and  then  began 
dances  that  were  at  the  same  time  melancholy  and  gro¬ 
tesque. 

Leonora,  agitated  at  length  by  the  continued  absence 
of  her  husband,  could  scarcely  think  of  giving  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  thought  to  the  funeral-like  scene  before  her.  At 
last  a  secret  anxiety — a  dread  that  she  could  not  explain 
— took  possession  of  her,  and  she  asked,  as  she  trembled 
with  fear,  for  her  spouse. 

At  that  very  instant  the  masks  had  finished  their  ter¬ 
rible  pantomime.  They  advanced  towards  her,  and  one 
of  them,  catching  her  by  her  nuptial  robe,  said  in  a  tone 
of  voice  sufficiently  loud  to  be  heard  by  several  others, 
“  Venite  a  piangere  le  nostre  e  It  vostre  misenc” — Come 
and  weep  for  your  own  griefe  as  well  as  ours. 

At  these  words  Leonora  fell  fainting  into  the  arms  of 
her  sister-in-law.  A  confused  clamor  arose  among  the 
guests;  they  supposed  that  the  two  masks  had  offered 
some  insult  to  the  bride ;  but  the  strangers  had  disappeared 
before  their  suspicions  assumed  the  form  of  certainty. 

It  was  now  remarked,  and  with  some  surprise,  that  the 
individual  stretched  upon  the  earth,  continued  still  to 
play,  as  if  it  were  real,  the  part  of  a  dead  man.  He 
moved  not  a  muscle,  and  there  seemed  to  be  not  a  single 
respiration  to  move  the  long  sepulchral  garment  with 
which  he  was  concealed.  Curiosity  induced  one  of  the 
guests  to  raise  the  arm  of  this  person ;  it  fell  heavily  back 
to  his  side,  and  the  hand  itself  was  icy  cold.  An  awful 
presentiment  of  horror  took  possession  of  the  minds  of 
all.  Hurriedly  they  uncovered  the  face  of  the  person 
lying  before  them.  Oh,  heavens !  it  was  a  corpse !  It 
was  the  dead  body  of  the  Count  Rizzari ! 
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THE  LADY’S 


Who  could  depict  the  frightful  scene  that  then  took 
place  in  the  castle  of  Bruca?  Trouble  and  confusion 
were  amid  all  the  guests.  Everywhere  were  to  be 
heard  horrid  exclamations  of  surprise  and  cries  of  horror. 
Here  were  to  be  found  men  drawing  tbeir  swords,  and 
crying  for  vengeance ;  and  there  women  overcome  with 
terror  fainting  or  flying  in  different  directions. 

Leonora  had  not  come  to  her  senses;  and  she  knew 
not  yet  the  full  extent  of  her  misery,  when  the  corpse 
had  been  removed,  and  borne  into  the  nuptial  chamber. 

It  was  there  that  tbe  crime  had  been  committed.  The 
disordered  state  of  the  furniture  showed  that  a  frightful 
struggle  had  taken  place.  The  instruments  of  assassi¬ 
nation  lay  upon  the  floor,  and  on  the  nuptial  couch  was 
found  a  branch  of  cypress,  the  type  of  the  premeditated 
vengeance  that  had  been  but  too  fatally  accomplished. 

All  pursuit  after  the  assassins  proved  vain.  No  trace 
could  be  discovered  of  the  authors  of  this  atrocious  crime. 
One  person  was  suspected ;  but  it  was  known  that  he 
quitted  Sicily,  and  never  again  returned  to  it. 

As  to  Leonora,  the  happy  bride  for  a  few  hours,  she 
never  recovered  from  the  shock  she  had  received ;  she 
retired  to  a  convent,  where  death,  the  best  and  truest 
friend  of  the  unhappy,  soon  put  an  end  to  her  misfor¬ 
tunes. 


LINES  TO  - . 

Come  rove  with  me  by  yonder  stream. 
Where  evening  shades  are  falling, 

And  let  me  hear  thee  speak  again. 

Our  former  joys  recalling. 

There,  while  I  linger  by  thy  side 
Thy  soothing  voice  to  hear, 

I  will  not  care  what  may  betide 
Whilst  thy  lov'd  form  is  near. 

With  pride  each  dawning  charm  I  'll  view. 
Which  beauty  spreads  about  thee. 

And  murmur  forth  in  accents  true, 

“  I  could  not  live  without  thee.” 

1  'll  tell  of  hopes  that  once  were  mine, 
Which  dreaded  no  decay ; 

But  soon  the  withering  hand  of  Time 
Swept  all  those  joys  away. 

And  as  my  well-known  voice  you  hear, 

And  o'er  my  sorrows  sigh, 

I  '11  wipe,  away  each  pearly  tear 
That  brightens  in  thy  eye. 

Then  come  with  me — the  moon's  pale  beam 
Invites  us  forth  to  rove ; 

We’ll  wander  by  yon  murmuring  stream. 
My  dear — my  only  love! 


THE  CASTILIAN  MAID. 

▲  TALE  OF  THE  PENINSULA. 

BT  H.  BOWLES. 

“  I  tell  thee,  Franpois,  that  Castilian  maid,  Donna 
Isandra,  is  a  most  magnificent  creation :  such  queen-like 
majesty  in  her  gait — such  brilliancy  in  the  dark  languish 
of  her  liquid  eye — such  rapturous  melody  in  the  tones 
of  her  sweet  voice,  like  the  soft  murmurings  of  some 
gentle  stream  in  summer’s  noontide  sleep.  I  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  her,  the  other  evening  at  the  ball  given  by  Don 
Julien  Sansbez,  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  and  that  old 
fool,  Charles  IV.,  ci-devant  of  Spain ;  and  have  written 
it  upon  the  tablet  of  my  memory,  among  my  most 
strenuous  resolutions,  that  mine  she  shall  be,  in  spite  of 
the  old  Don,  her  father,  and  that  peach-colored  English¬ 
man,  to  whom  I  understand  she  is  betrothed — indeed, 
were  I  not  assured  such  is  the  fact,  I  should  have  easily 
guessed  it  without  any  very  great  stretch  of  imagination, 
for  there  seemed  to  be  some  chemical  affinity  between 
their  eyes,  as  not  all  the  tortuous  windings  of  the  minuet 
could  prevent  the  interchange  of  most  eloquent  glances 
during  the  whole  of  the  evening.  I  don ’t  mean  to  say 
I  am,  or  could  be  in  love  with  the  girl ;  but  you  know, 
Franpois,  one  requires  some  such  pretty  toy  to  wile 
away  the  leisure  hours  after  the  fatigues  of  a  campaign. 
Therefore,  mon  enfant ,  set  the  component  parts  of  thy 
sapient  cranium  into  thinking  condition,  and  resolve  me 
how  this  is  to  be  effected.” 

These  words  were  addressed  by  Adolphe  Count  8t. 
Croix  to  his  valet,  Franpois  Perier,  as  he  was  assisting 
him  in  the  operations  of  his  toilet  St.  Croix  was  a 
colonel  in  the  second  regiment  of  Chasseurs  in  the 
French  army,  which  occupied  Spain  early  in  the  spring 
of  1808,  a  division  of  which  was  then  quartered  at 
Bayonne,  in  attendance  upon  Napoleon. 

“Ah,  Monsieur!”  returned  the  valet  de  chambre, 
“  such  language  is  treason  to  la  belle  France.  Ma  foi  ! 
to  prefer  a  Spanish  brunette  to  her  lovely  daughters ! 
Only  for  one  moment  compare  the  vivacity  of  spirits, 
the  elasticity  of  gait,  the  symmetry  of  form  of  our  own 
Abadan  grisette,  with  the  pompous  utterance,  perpen¬ 
dicular  grandeur,  and  peacock  walk  of  the  Castilian — in 
fact,  strutting  along  like”  (the  volubility  of  the  servitor 
had  far  outstripped  the  sturdy  procession  of  his  ideas, 
and  he  looked  round  the  room  for  an  illustration,  at 
length  having  found  one  he  resumed) — “like  a  pair  of 
tongues  in  a  marshal’s  boots.  If  Monsieur  does  seek  a 
companion  for  his  hours  of  enjoyment,  first  and  before 
all,  she  ought  to  be  a  native  of  the  grand  nation ,  bora 
in  or  as  near  as  possible  to  our  Alsace ;  the  color  of  her 
eye  should  be  a  bright  haxel ;  her  locks  light  and  lus¬ 
trous” — the  valet-de-chambre  here  became  fearfully  poetic 
— “  her  cheeks  dimpled  with  a  sweet  smile,  and  her  neck 
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white  as  an  alabaster  vase ;  enfin ,  the  very  counterpart 
of  my  Louise.” 

“  Which,”  interposed  the  Count  laughing,  “ is  the 
very  abstraction  of  perfection.” 

“  Not  all  perfection,  noble  Colonel,”  resumed  Fran- 
pois ;  “  for,  seeing  that  I  am  ever  imperfect” — ’t  was  the 
first  time  the  valet  had  ever  been  known  to  speak  dis¬ 
paragingly  of  himself  or  his  proportions.  “  Were  she 
perfect,  her  perfections  and  my  imperfections” — the 
rascal’s  face  belied  his  words — “  would  be  continually 
at  variance ;  but  she  has  just  so  many  faults-*-nor  ought 
they  to  be  denominated  faults — say,  rather,  noble  Count, 
failings — nor  yet  failings,  slight  and  venial  peccadilloes 
— or,  as  our  Abb£  used  to  describe  them,  evanescent 
shadows  upon  the  mirrored  purity  of  the  virgin  mind, 
which  only  serve  to  bring  their  virtues  into  stronger 
relief.” 

“  Be  it  so,  then,”  said  St  Croix,  growing  impatient 
at  the  recital  of  a  panegyric  upon  the  female  excellencies 
of  Francois’  mistress,  which  he  had  already  listened  to 
more  than  a  thousand  and  one  times.  “Be  ready  to 
act  promptly  upon  my  orders  this  evening,  of  whatever 
nature  they  may  happen  to  be,  both  as  to  time  and 
place.”  The  valet  bowed  a  respectful  assent  to  his 
master’s  instructions. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  upon  which  the  above 
conversation  took  place,  Raymond  de  Belvoir  and  the 
Lady  Isandra  were  observed  to  promenade,  as  usual, 
upon  the  shores  of  the  A  dour,  following  the  course  of 
the  river  toward  the  estuary.  It  wanted  yet  one  hour 
of  sunset,  and  glorious  was  the  picture  which  every  thing 
above  and  around  presented.  A  dreamy  stillness — the 
lull  and  hush  of  life  pervaded  the  atmosphere.  Toward 
the  Spanish  frontiers  the  shades  of  night  were  descend¬ 
ing  upon  the  tops  of  the  Pyrenees,  deepening  the  gloom 
of  the  mountain  vistas,  whilst  in  the  far  west  a  flood  of 
carmine  was  poured  upon  the  waves,  as  the  glowing  orb 
of  life  stole  from  the  blood-red  arch  amidst  the  rapture 
of  creation;  earth  and  sky  seeming  to  embrace  in  a 
transport  of  voluptuous  light,  as  the  conqueror  sunk  to 
his  rest  like  a  warrior  upon  the  battle-field,  and  the 
sparkling  bay  resounded  with  the  shout  of  waves  that 
upraised  themselves  to  kiss,  as  it  were,  the  skirts  of  the 
receding  God.  Then  all  again  was  still ;  the  glowing 
air  stirred  faintly  as  a  pulse,  and  day  died  like  the  echoes 
of  a  song.  Next  came  th6  soft  witchery  of  twilight,  the 
8abbath  hour  of  the  day,  and  the  stars  one  by  one  lit  up 
their  bivouac  fires  in  the  dome  of  the  world’s  temple, 
whilst  “  the  panting  of  its  great  heart”  grew  hunt,  that 
the  vesper  song  of  praise  might  ascend  to  Him  who  had 
worded  all  into  the  immensity  of  space. 

As  in  woe  there  is  a  stupefaction,  which  causes  the 
unhappy  to  sleep  when  exhausted  by  affliction,  so  in 
the  mystic  union  of  fond  hearts,  there  is  a  depth  and 
holiness  of  feeling,  of  which  silence  is  the  best  and  only 


interpreter.  Then  do  the  startling  sigh  and  trickling 
tear,  the  dumb  eloquence  of  the  heart,  declare  more 
truly  the  intensity  of  love  than  the  wildest  and  most 
impassioned  accents  of  endearment.  And  thus  it  was 
with  Raymond  and  Isandra — each  wished  to  speak,  yet 
knew  not  how  to  break  the  spell  that  choked  their 
utterance. 

At  last  Isandra  dissolved  the  charm  as  she  observed 
in  a  low  and  melancholy  tone,  “  I  know  not  why  it  is, 
yet  so  it  is,  dearest  Raymond,  a  feeling  of  sadness  steals 
upon  me  now  in  my  happiest  moments.  That  parting 
sun  ever  recalls  the  image  of  my  own  dear  land,  upon 
the  limits  of  whose  empire  they  say  of  old  he  flung  his 
orient  and  his  setting  beams ;  but  now,  torn  by  intestine 
commotion  and  foreign  invasion,  its  borders  are  daily 
contracting,  till  at  last  it  will  dwindle  to  a  span,  a  speck 
upon  the  world’s  disc,  without  a  name.” 

“Dearest  idol  of  my  heart,”  replied  De  Beauvoir, 
“  why  give  way  to  such  despondency  1  That  sun  sleeps 
but  to  rise  again  refreshed  in  glory  and  light ;  and  so 
shall  it  be  with  your  own  Spain.  Nations,  like  indivi¬ 
duals,  have  their  vicissitudes ;  or,  if  it  be  that  Heaven, 
in  its  wisdom,  has  decreed  that  the  sword  shall  desolate 
its  plains,  then  let  my  island  home  be  your  adopted 
country — England,  the  land  of  the  brave  and  free — her 
coasts  are  iron  bound,  but  the  hearts  of  her  sons  are 
warm.  Castile  shall  then  be  ever  present  to  your  view, 
for  love  shall  make  all  England  Castile  to  you.  Rather 
is  this  melancholy  the  inseparable  companion  of  adoring 
hearts.  In  the  sunniest  hour  of  the  noon  a  sense  of 
stillness  and  solitude  will  pervade  the  landscape;  so  in 
love,  ’tis  the  gloom  and  shadow  of  uncertainty  which 
fosters  that  sweet  perplexity  upon  which  it  lives.” 

“Yet  do  my  fears,”  rejoined  the  lady,  “begin  to 
assume  something  more  of  substance  than  before.  ’T  is 
scarce  a  fortnight  since  the  Count  St.  Croix  and  I  have 
been  made  acquainted,  and  during  the  period  he  has 
never  ceased  to  teaze  me  with  his  importunities,  but 
after  so  insulting  a  fashion,  as  if  it  were  a  condescension 
on  his  part  to  notice  me.  Three  times  have  I  observed 
him  dogging  our  evening  walk ;  fearing,  however,  some 
very  unpleasant  rencontre,  I  hesitated  to  apprise  you  of 
it ;  but  now,  dearest  Raymond,  my  fears  for  your  per¬ 
sonal  safety  have  overcome  my  discretion,  and  I  speak 
to  warn  you  in  time.  Yet  be  not  rash — if  not  for  your¬ 
self,  yet  on  my  account  What  would  be  this  dreary 
world  without  thee — years  of  cold  and  blank  existence, 
bringing,  in  their  rotation,  but  one  chilling  sense,  that 
come  what  may  to  others,  all  must  be  dark  and  desolate 
to  me;  and  that  one  heart,  the  possession  of  which 
would  have  made  an  Eden  of  my  days,  is  gone  and 
gone  for  ever.” 

“  Miscreant !  hath  he  dared  to  pollute  your  ears  with 
his  ribald  tongue !”  cried  De  Beauvoir,  no  longer  able 
to  restrain  his  indignation.  “By  the  God  that  called 
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him  and  me  into  existence,  he  shall  rue  it  with  his 
heart’s  dearest  blood !” 

“  Blaspheme  not,  Raymond,”  interposed  the  Castilian 
maid.  “  Is  this  your  discretion  1  He  is  subtle  and 
malignant,  as  well  as  brave,  and  will  seek  such  unfair 
vantage  as  your  generous  and  noble  nature  would  dis¬ 
dain  ;  therefore  you  are  not  equally  matched,  and  as  you 
value  my  happiness,  do  nothing  rashly.  Providence  is 
ever  upon  the  watch  to  counteract  the  machinations  of 
the  wicked,  and  He  will  be  our  shield  against  impending 
evil.  Besides,  were  you  to  insult  the  French  Count 
publicly,  not  all  the  influence  of  the  Marshal,  though 
exerted  under  a  deep  sense  of  the  debt  of  gratitude, 
which  he  owes  you  for  having  saved  his  life,  will  be 
sufficient  to  ensure  your  liberty,  should  the  matter  reach 
the  Emperor  Napoleon’s  ears.” 

They  had  now  reached  a  point  upon  the  beach  where 
the  cliffs,  shelving  to  the  water’s  edge,  impeded  further 
progress ;  and  as  they  turned  to  retrace  their  steps,  their 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  loud  whistle  which  echoed 
from  the  rocks,  and  was  replied  to  by  the  crew  of  a  boat, 
which  they  had  watched  for  some  time  as  it  dropped 
down  with  the  current  of  the  stream,  apparently  engaged 
in  fishing.  At  this  instant  a  ball  whizzed  by  the  ear  of 
Raymond  de  Beauvoir,  and  as  he  looked  in  the  direction 
whence  the  report  proceeded,  he  saw  the  Count  8t.  Croix 
emerge  from  a  cavern  in  the  rocks,  and  wave  his  hand 
to  the  boat,  which  was  rapidly  approaching  the  shore. 

Judging  from  the  signal  that  they  were  acting  in  con¬ 
cert,  and  feeling  convinced  that  their  villainous  design 
was  to  despatch  himself,  and  then  cany  off  Isandra, 
before  he  should  be  overpowered  by  the  number  of  his 
assailants,  he  advanced  hastily  upon  the  Frenchman,  as 
yet  unsupported,  who,  having  discharged  a  second  pistol, 
but  with  no  better  effect  than  the  first,  was  in  the  act  of 
drawing  his  sword,  when  he  sprung  upon  him  with  the 
fury  of  a  tiger,  and  with  one  blow  felled  him  to  the  earth. 
Then  wresting  the  sword  from  the  hand  of  his  prostrate 
foe,  and  pointing  it  toward  his  heart,  he  shouted  to  his 
assailants,  who  were  at  first  inclined  to  attempt  a  rescue, 
that  if  they  approached  two  yards  nearer  either  himself 
or  the  lady,  he  would  bury  it  to  the  hilt  in  the  Count’s 
body.  His  words  produced  the  required  effect,  for,  after 
a  short  parley  with  each  other,  the  accomplices  retreated 
to  the  boat,  partly  intimidated  by  the  determined  attitude 
of  their  single  antagonist,  but  chiefly  influenced  by  the 
consideration,  that  though  they  should  succeed  in  their 
design,  after  surmounting  the  only  obstacle  in  their  way, 
still  they  would  gain  no  possible  advantage,  as  their 
employer  would  not  be  in  eiistence  to  pay  the  stipulated 
remuneration. 

Raymond’s  eye  followed  them  till  they  gained  the 
opposite  shore,  and  then  looking  down  sternly,  but 
contemptuously,  upon  the  fallen  Count,  he  exclaimed, 
“  before  next  you  practice  kidnapping  take  another 


lesson  from  your  Emperor,  sir  knight  of  the  thieving 
fraternity.  Justly  should  your  life  pay  the  forfeit  of 
your  villainy,  were  it  not  that  I  deem  it  a  degradation 
that  a  sword  wielded  by  my  arm  should  be  stained  with 
the  blood  of  so  vile  a  reptile.  Crawl  out  the  miserable 
span  of  your  abject  existence  ’till  stung  to  death  by  some 
viper  as  poisoned  as  yourself.” 

So  saying,  he  spurned  him  from  his  presence  with  bis 
foot,  and  rejoined  the  lady.  The  Count  watched  them 
as  they  retraced  their  steps  to  Bayonne,  but  did  not  dare 
to  attempt  further  molestation  that  evening,  particularly 
as  his  adversary  had  carried  off  his  sword  and  pistols  as 
a  trophy  of  his  victory,  and  then  in  a  frenzy  of  rage  and 
conscious  degradation,  he  swore  to  be  avenged  when 
opportunity  presented  itself. 

The  scene  now  changes  to  Saragossa,  whither  Isandra 
and  her  father,  the  Marquis  Torrijos,  accompanied  by 
Raymond  de  Beauvoir,  had  repaired  some  days  after  the 
occurrences  just  related.  All  was  uproar  and  confusion 
upon  their  arrival.  Tidings  had  reached  the  city  that 
the  French  army  under  Morti£r,  was  advancing  a  second 
time  to  besiege  it,  and  Palafox,  the  heroic  governor, 
aided  by  the  noble  enthusiasm  of  its  inhabitants,  who 
had  sworn  to  die  in  the  trenches  rather  than  surrender, 
was  preparing  to  receive  them  in  the  best  way  the 
miserable  fortifications  of  the  place  supplied.  The 
foreigners  who  remained  in  the  city,  stimulated  by  the 
same  noble  feelings,  formed  themselves  into  a  volunteer 
corps  under  the  command  of  our  hero.  Even  the  gen¬ 
tler  portion  of  the  community,  among  whom  were  many 
ladies  of  distinction,  displayed  the  same  patriotic  ardor, 
and  were  distributed  into  companies,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  supply  provisions  and  ammunition  to  the  several 
quarters  of  the  town,  and  attend  upon  the  wounded. 

Saragossa  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Ebro,  on  the 
right  bank  of  that  river,  with  a  suburb  on  the  left  con¬ 
nected  with  it  by  a  stone  bridge.  Far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  the  country  is  beautifully  diversified  with  groves 
of  olive  trees,  and  evergreen  oaks,  and  overlooking  the 
city,  about  the  distance  of  half  a  league,  is  the  elevated 
ground  of  the  Torrero,  containing  a  convent,  and  some 
other  buildings  of  inferior  note.  The  wall,  which  sur¬ 
rounded  the  town  had  been  originally  constructed  merely 
as  a  barrier  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  sale  of  every  article  brought  to  the 
markets,  was  divided  by  nine  gates,  the  connexion 
between  which  was  preserved  in  some  places  by  a 
mud  rampart,  in  others  by  the  remains  of  old  Moorish 
fortifications,  which  had  a  slight  parapet,  but  no  plat¬ 
form  for  musquetry. 

As  the  particulars  of  this  ever  memorable  siege  are  so 
well  known,  we  omit  the  details  of  it  previous  to  the 
morning  of  the  26th  of  June,  when  the  French  having 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  suburbs,  inundated 
the  country  opposite  the  Arrabat,  to  prevent  a  sortie  of 
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the  garrison,  and  supported  by  a  furious  cannonade  from 
twentyifour  and  thirty-six  pounders,  and  accompanied 
by  a  perfect  storm  of  shot  and  shell,  attacked  and  carried 
the  bridge  called  the  Huerba ;  from  whence  the  Arron- 
gese,  overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers,  fell  back,  and 
were  pursued  by  the  victors  to  the  Monastery  of  the 
Augustines,  or  Los  Monichas.  The  assault  upon  the 
monastery  then  commenced,  and  though  the  carnage 
among  the  enemy  was  dreadful,  they  still  continued  to 
advance.  The  combatants  then  entered  the  church, 
from  which  the  French  were  at  first  repulsed  by  the 
monks,  who,  mingling  in  the  thickest  of  the  affray, 
fought  with  all  the  fury  and  fervor  of  desperation.  The 
assailants  returned  again  to  the  charge,  and  now  the 
chancel  presented  a  scene  such  as  has  seldom  or  never 
been  witnessed  before. 

At  the  great  and  side  altars  were  crowds  of*  women 
and  children  upon  their  knees,  supplicating  Heaven 
for  mercy  and  protection ;  but  their  frantic  cries  were 
drowned  amidst  the  yells  and  execrations  of  the  belli¬ 
gerents,  and  the  roar  of  the  musquetry.  The  French 
troops,  amidst  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  women 
and  children,  still  pushed  forward,  till  their  further  pro¬ 
gress  was  arrested  by  the  cry  that  the  roof,  battered  by 
shells,  was  beginning  to  give  way.  Panic  stricken  by 
this  new  enemy ;  mingling  in  one  common  mass  with 
those  against  whom,  but  a  moment  before,  they  had 
been  engaged  in  deadly  conflict,  they  rushed  for  the 
doors.  Some  precipitated  themselves  from  the  windows, 
such  was  their  extreme  terror ;  whilst  the  most  heart¬ 
rending  screams  re-echoed  throughout  the  church,  from 
the  numbers  that  were  crushed  beneath  the  feet  of  the 
fugitives,  eg  suffocated  by  the  pressure  at  the  doors. 

Of  the  dense  crowd  that  had  previously  filled  the 
chapel,  except  the  wounded,  but  two  remained ;  one  a 
lady,  who  knelt  before  a  picture  of  the  Madonna,  and 
the  other  was  the  Count  St  Croix,  who  had  headed  the 
troops  in  the  assault  upon  the  Monastery.  The  Count, 
believing  the  cry  of  the  falling  roof  to  be  a  false  alarm, 
forbore  for  a  while  to  join  his  companions  in  arms, 
curious  to  inspect  the  features  of  one  who  had  displayed 
so  much  of  calm  intrepidity,  amidst  the  scene  of  horrors 
which  had  just  been  enacted. 

The  devotee  still  preserved  the  same  attitude  as  if  no 
other  object  occupied  her  mind,  except  the  holy  office 
in  which  she  was  engaged.  At  length,  the  unusual 
stillness  of  the  church,  interrupted  only  at  intervals  by 
the  hollow  groans  of  the  wounded,  seemed  to  fix  his 
attention.  At  the  noise  of  the  Count's  footsteps,  as  he 
advanced  toward  her,  she  turned  her  face  in  the  direc¬ 
tion,  and  one  glance  at  the  well-known  features  told  him 
they  were  those  of  the  Lady  Isandra.  She  had  snatched 
a  few  moments  from  the  arduous,  but  humane  duty  of 
attending  to  the  wounded,  to  pour  out  at  the  shrine  of 
the  Virgin  Mother  her  tears  and  players  for  the  liberation 


of  her  native  land.  Her  eye  fell  darkly,  and  a  pang 
shot  through  her  frame,  as  she  recognised  the  hated 
form  of  the  intruder.  She  looked  above,  around — no 
avenue  for  escape  presented  itself.  One  minute  more, 
and  the  Count  had  seized  her  hand,  as  if  anticipating 
her  purpose,  shouting  at  the  same  time  in  a  tone  of 
exultation,  “  blessed  triumph  of  our  arms !  this  moment 
of  our  unexpected  meeting  repays  for  all  the  toil  and 
turmoil  of  this  bloody  day  !  Demon,  or  fate,  be  it  which 
you  will,  I  will  curse  thee  no  more  for  marring  my  pro¬ 
jects.”  Then,  his  voice  sunk  to  a  low  but  startling  and 
sepulchral  tone.  “  You  have  scorned  my  advances,  and 
escaped  my  vengeance  once,  proud  maiden ;  but  now, 
though  hell  itself  yawned  beneath,  you  shall  not  balk 
my  passion.  Swear  by  that  shrine  before  which  you 
kneel — this  favor  do  I  grant  thee  for  thy  resemblance  to 
one  whom  I  loved  and  lost— or  rather  swear — you  will 
respect  the  oath — to  be  my  wedded  bride,  spite  of  pre¬ 
contract  or  bethrothing,  by  him  who  is  the  god  of  your 
i  idolatry,  to  be  mine,  and  mine  for  ever,  or  this  blazing 
fabric — ”  and  his  eye  glanced  upward  as  the  flames 
burst  from  the  crackling  timbers  of  the  roof — “  shall  be 
a  holocaust  to  light  your  soul  to  the  chambers  of  eternal 
Bleep!” 

“  Presumptuous  man !”  returned  Isandra,  all  the  native 
fire  of  the  Castilian  flashing  from  her  eye  as  she  spoke, 
“  I  swear  not  at  all,  willingly  ;  or,  if  I  do,  I  swear  by  that 
Mighty  One  who  spoke  that  shrine,  and  this  whirling 
world  into  existence,  peopling  it  with  the  miserable 
atoms  of  the  human  race,  never  shall  you  call  me 
thine.”  Then  her  voice  dropped  to  the  softest  notes  of 
entreaty,  as  she  added,  “  has  all  that  is  akin  to  woman 
in  man’s  breast  departed  from  you  1  or  is  the  stream  of 
pity  so  frozen  by  this  icy  blast  of  war,  that  not  one 
tender  feeling  floats  along  the  life  stream  of  your  exist¬ 
ence]  Why  should  you  break  the  chain  that  binds 
two  devoted  hearts  together  ?  Hast  thou  no  mother,  no 
sister]  Oh.!  if  such  there  be,  even  they  would  plead 
for  me  in  this  hour  of  trial.” 

She  seemed  by  her  last  words  to  awaken  somewhat  of 
softer  emotion  in  the  Frenchman's  heart;  but  the  eflect 
was  momentary.  More  horrible  and  ghastly  still  w$s 
the  grin  that  pervaded  his  features  as  he  replied,  his 
whole  frame  quivering  with  internal  passion :  “  Mother ! 
sister !  once  you  were  the  loved  accents  of  my  lips.  A 
mother's  voice,  in  times  gone  by,  was  to  me- as  the 
summer’s  breeze  ter  the  houseless  wanderer,  cooling  the 
fever  of  my  boyish  fretfulness ;  her  eye,  beaming  with 
maternal  light,  was  the  cynosure  of  my  destiny.  And, 
sister — sweet  sister !  even  still  my  mocking  fancy  echoes 
in  my  ears  thy  dulcet  tones,  like  music’s  dying  close!” 

He  dashed  from  his  cheeks  the  scalding  tear,  that 
showed  that  nature  will  at  times  assert  her  sway  in  the 
most  obdurate  heart,  and  then  he  gnashed  his  teeth  with 
wild  ferocity,  as  he  cried  in  hurried  sentences,  “  but 
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the  savage  German  came,  like  some  fabled  monster, 
blasting  desolation  from  his  nostrils.  In  one  night  our 
house  was  a  blazing  funeral  pile ;  and,  kneeling  beside 
the  smouldering  remains  of  my  mother  and  sister,  I 
8 wore  to  be  revenged  upon  the  whole  human  race. 
From  that  hour  my  very  being  changed ;  the  current  of 
life  was  driven  back  upon  its  source ;  my  whole  mind 
became  but  one  thought,  and  that  thought  was  blood. 
Hatred — dark  unmitigated  hatred  to  my  fellow  mortals 
— took  possession  of  my  breast,  and  in  the  reign  of  terror 
the  guillotine  was  the  plaything  of  my  pastime,  and  the 
shrieks  and  groans  of  the  dying,  the  music  of  the  ban¬ 
quet  I  dragged  the  aged  noble,  and  the  tottering  priest 
by  their  grey  locks  to  execution ;  and  as  the  infant  clung 
to  my  knees  for  mercy,  I  flung  them  to  the  cold  arms  of 
their  headless  parent  ’T  is  not  those  in  whose  being 
Nature  plants  the  seeds  of  cruelty  that  produce  the  ripest 
fruit  Satiety  will  pall  their  keenest  thirst  for  slaughter. 
But  should  a  generous  nature  once  be  estranged  by 
havoc  brought  home  to  itself,  the  spirit  is  then  baptised 
in  blood,  and  becomes  regenerate  in  malignity.  What 
was  Robespierre  ?  So  gentle  at  the  first  that  he  could 
not  crush  the  vile  worm  that  crossed  his  path.  What 
did  he  become  ?  Chief  butcher  upon  a  human  shambles. 
So  it  is  with  me.  Therefore,  maiden,  no  more  trifling. 
Be  mine,  or — ” 

“  In  mercy  spare !”  shrieked  Isandra  as  she  dropped 
upon  her  knees.  “  Fear  you  no  God,  no  judgment,  no 
future  V ’ 

“I  believe  in  no  God,”  returned  the  Frenchman 
wildly,  “  but  the  God  that  rules  within  me — the  eternal 
principle  of  .vengeance ;  no  judgment,  but  the  judgment 
which  they  who  survive  shall  carve  upon  the  ancestral 
tomb ;  no  future,  but  the  deathless  name  won  upon  the 
tented  field,  if  haply  I  can  win  a  name ;  a  mortal  immor¬ 
tality,  like  to  that  of  the  eternal  Emperor.  Once  again, 
then,  swear.” 

“  No,  by  the  souls  of  my  countrymen,  who  have  shed 
their  hearts’  best  blood  in  defence  of  their  native  soil,” 
cried  the  Castilian  maid,  as  she  started  to  her  feet  from 
the  suppliant  posture.  “  Never  shall  these  lips  be  pres¬ 
sed  by  the  murderer  of  his  country’s  peace.  Monster 
of  iniquity  !  I  have  humbled  myself  to  clasp  those  blood¬ 
stained  knees,  not  to  beg  for  life,  but  that  which  is  dearer 
than  life  itself.  Craven  wretch !  is  this  the  deathless 
name  Upon  the  tented  field  ?  a  victory  over  one  weak 
woman  ?  Raymond,  Raymond,  where  art  thou  !” 

“  Hah !”  shouted  St  Croix,  “  call  you  upon  the  scurvy 
Islander  for  protection !  If  I  lacked  a  stimulant  to  nerve 
me  for  my  purpose,  it  were  the  mention  of  that  accursed 
name.  Then  be  thy  desire  accomplished.” 

He  seized  her  by  the  hair  as  she  endeavored  to 
escape  from  his  grasp,  her  beauteous  locks  floating  in 
wild  disorder  as  she  fell  senseless  before  the  picture  of 
the  Madonna;  a  heavenly  radiance  then  suffused  her 


countenance,  slowly  and  softly,  as  slumber  steals  upon 
the  tired  infant  Her  head  dropped  upon  her  neck,  as 
the  lily  droops  before  the  bursting  shower.  In  his  hand 
St  Croix  grasped  his  dagger,  as  with  his  left  he  strained 
back  her  head  to  give  full  effect  to  the  blow.  Then  his 
voice  echoed  through  the  vaulted  church,  as  he  shouted 
in  a  tone  pf  savage  exultation,  “  another  victim  to  the 
manes  of  my  mother  and  sister !  Insect  of  that  island 
speck  upon  the  ocean,  would  you  were  a  witness  to  the 
triumph  of  this  hour !  Aye,  this  gushing  tide  of  the 
young  heart’s  warmest  blood  shall  wash  clean  as  the 
driven  snow  the  stain  upon  my  honor.  Lick  the  dust 
from  the  feet  of  this  stark  and  ghastly  corpse !  Clasp 
this  cold  statue,  and  warm  it,  if  you  can,  into  life,  health 
and  beauty.  Print  soft  kisses  upon  that  livid  face,  and 
let  them  scorch  upon  your  lips  the  burning  fervor  of  the 
heart”  *  Then  he  paused  awhile  to  take  in  a  full  percep¬ 
tion  of  his  fiendish  triumph,  and  dragged  the  body  of 
Isandra  from  the  steps  of  the  shrine  to  the  pavement 
beneath  a  gothic  arch,  which  .divided  the  centre  aisle 
from  the  lateral  chapel.  At  times  the  church  was  buried 
in  profound  darkness,  and  then  the  flames  burst  forth 
anew,  and  by  their  intense  brilliancy  threw  into  bold 
relief  the  monuments  and  pictures  which  adorned  the 
walls. 

Again  all  was  gloom,  and  the  assassin  deferred  the 
blow  till  the  next  gleam  of  light  should  point  where  to 
strike.  Already  had  he  raised  his  arm,  and  in  one  short 
moment  the  glittering  steel  would  have  revelled  in  her 
heart’s  best  blood,  when  down  came  the  roof  of  the 
centre  aisle,  shattered  by  a  shell,  burying  the  ruffian 
and  his  dagger  in  the  ruins. 

Isandra,  protected  by  the  projection  of  the  arch,  sus¬ 
tained  no  injury  beyond  a  few  bruises  from  the  rubbish. 
Still  she  lay  senseless  and  bleeding  upon  the  floor,  and 
in  all  probability  would  have  been  choked  by  the  dense 
vapor  of  smoke  and  charcoal  which  filled  the  atmosphere, 
had  she  not  been  perceived  by  a  man  in  the  garb  of  a 
monk,  who  just  then  stole  from  his  hiding-place  behind 
the  altar.  He  first  cautiously  surveyed  the  scene  around, 
and  then  feeling  satisfied  that  the  enemy  had  withdrawn, 
he  approached  and  raised  her  from  her  recumbent  posi¬ 
tion,  supporting  her  head  upon  his  knee ;  then  he  looked 
into  her  pale  face,  pulled  down  her  leaden  eyelids,  placed 
his  hand  upon  her  breast,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  life 
there.  He  next  sprinkled  her  face,  neck  and  hands  with 
water  from  the  font,  and  listened  to  catch  the  returning 
throb  of  animation ;  but  the  pendulum  of  life  was  still 
motionless.  He  then  chafed  her  temples  and  breathed 
into  her  mouth.  At  last  a  dewy  damp  oozed  from  the 
pores  of  her  forehead  ;  her  heart  began  to  flutter  weakly 
like  the  waving  of  an  insect’s  wing,  and  a  sigh  scarce 
one  degree  removed  from  silence,  convinced  the  holy 
man  that  she  still  lived.  Finding  that  animation  was 
returning,  the  monk  folded  her  cautiously  in  his  arms, 
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and  carried  her  in  safety  through  some  bye  streets  to  a 
house  in  the  Corso.  But  few  of  the  sacred  community 
escaped  the  destruction  of  their  temple.  Unit  after 
unit  went  down  before  the  fury  of  the  French  soldiers 
to  complete  the  score  in  death’s  arithmetic,  till  of  the 
holy  group  that  chaunted  the  matin  hymn,  not  enough 
remained  to  weep  a  requiem  to  the  souls  of  their  departed 
brethren. 

Leaving  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  monastery  of  the 
AuguAtines,  the  French  troops  still  pushed  forward 
across  the  botanic  gardens,  through  the  Plaza  to  the 
square  called  the  Corso — the  sappers  and  miners  blow¬ 
ing  the  bouses  from  their  very  foundations. 

Night  had  now  closed  in,  but  still  the  city  was  kept 
in  twilight  darkness  by  the  red  glare  of  the  artillery 
vomiting  from  its  mouth  a  liquid  stream  of  fire,  so  con¬ 
tinuous  was  the  discharge.  The  deep  low  notes  of  the 
cannon’s  universal  roar,  and  the  clash  of  arms,  and  the 
neigh  and  tramp  of  steeds,  with  shrieks  and  groans  of 
the  wounded  closing  the  diapason  of  battle’s  overture, 
occasioned  a  din  as  deafening  as  if  the  very  elements 
themselves  were  collapsing  into  chaos.  The  air,  sur¬ 
charged  with  a  vapor  of  smoke,  sulphur,  and  putridity 
from  the  unburied  dead,  seemed  to  pant  like  a  thing  of 
life.  At  length  the  conibatants  on  both  sides  paused  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Corso  to  take  breath,  and  then  the 
full  desolation  of  the  scene  broke  upon  their  senses. 

There  is  a  stupefaction  in  the  meUe  of  the  fight, 
which  renders  the  sensibilities  of  our  nature  dead  to 
surrounding  horrors;  but  should  a  momentary  check 
ensue,  the  vision  of  reality  rises  in  clear  perception,  and 
man’s  better  principle  revolts  from  the  devastation,  which 
his  headlong  passion  has  caused.  So  it  was  in  that  pause 
of  the  bloody  vortex ;  the  French  opened  their  ranks  as 
the  women  and  ohildren  rushed  toward  their  defenders 
with  outstretched  arms.  As  each  case  of  individual  suf¬ 
fering  presented  itself,  a  cry  of  horror  buret  from  the 
sympathising  spectators.  One  mother  hurried  past ;  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  was  glassed  and  rigid.  It  seemed  as  if 
terror  had  frozen  up  the  fountain  of  her  tears.  Her 
wild  locks  waved  in  the  breeze,  and  then  settled  in  san¬ 
guinary  collapse  upon  the  dead  infant  she  carried  in  her 
bosom. 

Another  followed,  and  there  was  a  dreary  abstraction 
in  her  look,  as  though  she  essayed  to  call  some  image  to 
her  mind  and  could  not.  Then  she  appeared  to1  gaze 
upon  something  that  was  palpable  to  her  view  alone, 
and  next  her  eye  fell  upon  a  bundle  which  she  carried 
in  her  hand,  and  she  shuddered  at  the  sight. 

Last,  before  the  columns  closed  their  ranks,  a  third 
rushed  by,  and  she  laughed ;  but  each  buret  terminated 
iu  a  scream  so  long  and  piercing,  that  the  listeners  stop¬ 
ped  their  ears  with  their  hands,  and  the  boldest  spirits 
preferred  the  wildest  shout  of  the  battle-field  to  the  thril¬ 
ling  cadence  of  her  maniac  notes.  She,  too,  carried 


something ;  the  light  from  a  burning  house  showed  that 
it  was  a  portrait  One  looked  in  the  face  of  the  bearer, 
and  he  said  it  was  the  Countess  Benita,  who  had  gone 
mad  on  hearing  that  her  daughter  was  shot  by  the 
French. 

We  left  the  Count  St  Croix  among  the  ruins  of  the 
Church  of  the  Augustines  more  stunned  than  injured 
by  the  fall  of  the  roof.  Consciousness,  however,  soon 
returned,  and  raising  himself  upon  his  knees  he  felt 
about  with  his  hands  for  Isandra,  to  discover  if  she  was 
yet  alive.  At  length  they  rested  on  the  cold  features  of 
a  woman,  whose  remaining  strength  had  just  sufficed 
to  supporther  to  the  steps  of  the  altar,  where  she  had 
breathed  her  last,  whilst  he  lay  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 
Concluding  that  she  was  dead,  he  groped  his  way  in  the 
darkness,  stumbling  over  a  confused  mass  df  dead  bodies 
and  rubbish,  until  at  length,  he  effected  his  exit  from  the 
church  through  the  door  of  the  north  transept.  He  then 
crossed  the  monks’  burying-ground,  to  the  entrance  of  a 
street  which  was  at  right  angles  with  the  great  line  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  Corso,  meeting  only  a  few  miserable  wounded 
wretches,  upon  whose  features  famine  and  death  were 
graven  in  deep  furrows,  dragging  themselves  along, 
whilst  the  breath  of  life  still  lingered  upon  their  lips, 
either  to  enjoy  the  poor  consolation  of  resting  in  death 
upon  consecrated  ground;  or  perhaps,  urged  by  some 
cannibal  instinct  to  satisfy  the  inordinate  cravings  of 
hunger  with  unnatural  food,  when  no  hand  was  near  to 
offer  bread.  Not  daring  to  keep  the  open  street,  lest  he 
might  come  in  contact  with  such  of  the  inhabitants  as 
still  concealed  themselves  within  the  ruins  of  their 
houses,  the  French  Count,  aided  by  the  clear  light  of 
the  moon,  wliich  now  sailed  from  behind  the  clouds, 
that  had  hitherto  obscured  her  brilliancy,  still  continued 
his  progress  along  a  narrow  bye  street,  at  the  termination 
of  which  he  entered  a  spacious  court-yard,  one  side  of 
which  was  occupied  by  the  buildings  of  a  large  mansion, 
apparently  the  residence  of  some  Spanish  grandee.  The 
entrance  to  the  lofty  hall  within  was  unobstructed,  the 
door  having  been  forced  from  its  hinges,  and  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  magnificent  furniture,  antique  statuary,  and 
broken  vases,  which  were  scattered  upon  the  pavement, 
sprinkled  here  and  there  with  dark  spots,  plainly  showed 
that  after  a  most  sanguinary  conflict  the  house  had  been 
attacked  and  taken  by  the'  besieging  army,  but  for  some 
cause  abandoned  with  such  precipitation,  that  heaps  of 
valuable  property  still  remained  unremoved. 

Prompted  by  curiosity  to  see  the  more  elaborate  deco¬ 
rations  of  this  noble  fabric,  the  Count,  after  surveying  the 
baronial  relics  of  by-gone  grandeur,  which  adorned  the 
walls  of  the  great  hall,  ascended  the  staircase,  and  passed 
through  the  reception  room  into  the  presence  chamber. 

Melancholy  was  the  picture  which  this  once  superb 
apartment  presented.  The  ancestral  tapestry,  tom  by 
rude  hands,  hung  in  shreds  from  the  walls;  and  the 
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pictures,  among  which  were  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
from  the  pencils  of  Murillo  and  Velasquez,  were  pierced 
with  bullet  holes,  whilst  the  full  ruin  of  the  magnificence 
which  they  had  formerly  depicted,  was  reflected  from  a 
thousand  fragments  of  broken  mirrors  scattered  upon  the 
floor. 

An  air  of  solemn  silence  pervaded  the  scene,  broken 
at  intervals  by  the  wind,  which  swept  across  the  strings 
of  a  harp,  which  stood  In  the  deep  recess  of  a  window. 
It  seemed  as  though  some  unseen  hand,  so  wild  and 
wailing  were  the  notes,  struck  the  chords  of  a  funeral 
dirge  to  departed  greatness.  Never  does  desolation 
appear  so  truly  desolate,  as  when  robed  in  the  remains 
of  primeval  splendor.  A  sensation  of  soil,  sweet  tran¬ 
quillity  will  steal  upon  the  mind  as  we  tread  the  flowers 
of  the  church-yard  grave,  and  death  in  its  simple  wind¬ 
ing-sheet  appears  the  slumber  of  a  tired  spirit ;  but  when 
we  gaze  upon  the  velvet  pall,  and  gilded  coffin  of  the 
ancestral  tomb,  our  feelings  are  those  of  awe  and  gloom, 
and  the  cold  tenant  of  the  mausoleum  seems  as  though 
he  would  start  into  life  from  a  troubled  dream. 

Such  was  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Count  St.  Croix, 
as  with  folded  arms  he  mused  upon  the  monument  of 
human  mutability  then  before  him.  The  vision  of  his 
past  existence  rose  in  clear  perception.  The  artless 
innocence  of  childhood,  when  he  wept  himself  to  sleep 
in  his  mother's  arms ;  the  glowing  fervor  of  his  boyish 
days,  when  his  romantic  fancy  revelled  in  a  sunny  dream 
of  ideality ;  and  then  he  shuddered,  as  memory,  opening 
the  records  of  by-gone  deeds,  disclosed  the  page  of  guilty 
manhood,  written  in  characters  of  blood. 

An  undefined  sensation,  a  presentiment  of  coming 
evil  took  possession  of  his  soul,  when  a  hollow  moan, 
which  seemed  to  come  from  an  inner  chamber,  opening 
upon  the  one  in  which  he  stood,  startled  him  from  his 
reverie.  He  listened  in  painful  suspense.  Was  it  the 
vibration  of  the  harp  strings  or  the  unearthly  whisper 
from  some  herald  spirit,  sent  to  announce  approaching 
dissolution  1  Again  it  struck  upon  his  affrighted  ears 
with  appalling  distinctness.  His  eyes  rolled  in  the 
frenzy  of  desperation ;  his  heart  beat  as  though  it  would 
burst  from  its  casement;  a  cold  perspiration  suffused  his 
frame,  as  in  a  paroxysm  of  supernatural  terror  wrought 
to  madness,  ciying  in  a  frenzied  voice,  “  be  you  spirit 
of  the  damned,  or  mortal  man,  I  '11  meet  you,"  with  a 
bound,  he  dashed  into  the  chamber  from  whence  the 
sounds  had  proceeded ;  and,  as  he  entered,  the  moon¬ 
beams  streaming  full  upon  her  face,  revealed  the  pale 
features  of  the  Castilian  Maid  to  his  astonished  gaze. 
The  Monk  fearing  to  fall  in  with  a  party  of  the  French 
army,  had  conveyed  her  to  her  present  place  of  conceal¬ 
ment,  supposing  that,  as  the  house  had  been  already 
plundered,  she  would  be  secure  from  further  molesta¬ 
tion  ;  whilst,  at  her  earnest  desire,  he  left  her  to  learn 
tidings  of  her  father  and  Raymond  de  Beauvoir,  and  to 


\  assure  them  of  her  safety ;  some  hours  having  elapsed 
since  she  last  visited  them  at  the  gate  Tordillo,  where 
they  had  continued  with  their  gallant  band  since  the 
morning,  to  maintain  their  position  against  all  the  efforts 
of  the  besiegers. 

After  the  departure  of  her  protector  she  had  thrown 
herself*  upon  a  broken  couch  to  recruit  her  exhausted 
frame  by  a  few  moments  of  repose,  when  her  slumbers 
were  unseasonably  interrupted  by  the  abrupt  entrance  of 
the  Count.  She  started  to  her  feet  on  heating  the  noise. 
They  looked  for  awhile  in  silence  upon  each  other ;  and 
as  she  averted  her  eyes  from  the  hated  object,  St.  Croix, 
assured  of  the  groundlessness  of  his  supernatural  fears, 
exclaimed,  “  this  then  is  no  phantom  from  the  dead,  but 
flesh  and  blood  like  myself.  Fool  that  I  was  to  suffer 
myself  to  be  affected  by  the  dreams  of  an  excited  imagi¬ 
nation  !  Fortune,  thou  art  still  my  friend !  Bright 
destiny,  that  brings  to  my  longing  arms,  when  I  least 
expected  it,  my  heart's  dearest  treasure.  Lady  of  my 
love,  I  had  mourned  for  you  as  one  that  had  met  an 
untimely  death  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  church.  And 
yet,  idiot  that  I  was,  I  should  have  known  so  much 
loveliness  was  not  made  for  the  tomb." 

“  Would  that  the  cold  tomb  did  cover  this  worthless 
clay,"  returned  Isandra  in  a  weak  and  faltering  tone, 
“  rather  than  I  should  again  behold  my  relentless  perse¬ 
cutor.” 

“  It  could  not  be,  my  pensive  charmer,"  resumed  the 
Count ;  “  you  could  not  die ;  the  dark  languish  of  those 
liquid  eyes  would  wake  such  pity  in  the  grim  monarch's 
breast,  that  for  very  fascination  he  could  not  dim  their 
lustre.  Those  ruby  lips,"  continued  the  Count  in  a 
libertine  tone;  “ that  snow-white  bust;  those  graceful 
limbs,  cast  in  nature's  fairest  mould,  were  formed  for  life 
and  love. '  And  yet,  when  I  look  again,  methinks  you 
must  have  died  and  risen  again,  new-born  in  beauty, 
such  increased  loveliness  is  there  in  the  voluptuous 
languor  of  those  dark  eyes.  Fair  Saint,  forgive  my  pre¬ 
sumption,  if  I  spoke  when  I  should  have  worshipped. 
Thus  on  my  bended  knees"  (he  suited  the  action  to  the 
word)  “  do  I  kneel  in  adoration  of  thy  angel  self,  and  print 
with  soft  kisses  upon  this  seraph  hand  the  image  of  my 
burning  heart !" 

She  endeavored  to  snatch  her  hand  from  his  insolent 
grasp ;  but  he  still  maintained  his  hold  as  he  continued 
in  the  same  loose  strain — “  nay  then,  fair  Saint,  refuse 
not  the  homage  of  a  devoted  heart !" 

“Presumptuous  reptile!"  exclaimed  the  indignant 
maid,  endeavoring  to  extricate  herself  from  his  embrace ; 
“  was  it  not  enough  to  escape  Heaven's  vengeance  once, 
but  you  must  tempt  its  wrath  a  second  time 1” 

“Nay,"  rejoined  the  Count,  “I  dread  no  wrath  of 
earth  or  heaven.  Y our  loved  presence  is  my  heaven,  and 
your  matchless  self  is  my  divinity ;  and,  for  the  punish- 
1  ment  which  you  will  impose  upon  my  presumption,  so 
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will  be  the  penance,  that  I  shall  sin  again  to  weep  for 
mercy  at  thy  feet !” 

“  Fiend  !”  cried  Isandra,  her  eyes  flashing  with  indig¬ 
nation,  as  she  struggled  violently  to  free  herself  from  his 
grasp.  “  Js  your  soul  so  steeped  in  iniquity,  that  not 
one  thought  of  the  awful  doom  which  awaits  you 
can  startle  you  from  your  foul  purpose]”  and  the 
maiden,  by  a  convulsive  effort,  tore  herself  from  his 
embraces,  and  with  the  speed  of  lightning  fled  from  the 
apartment  to  the  reception  room. 

The  Count  roused  all  his  energies  for  the  pursuit, 
determined  not  to  lose  his  prey  a  second  time.  Nearer 
and  nearer  came  her  hated  pursuer.  Already  had  his 
fingers  touched  the  extremities  of  her  long  curls,  os  they 
waved  from  her  neck  in  wild  disorder ;  a  moment  more, 
his  hand  rested  upon  her  shoulder,  when  a  female  form 
glided  swiftly  from  behind  the  arras  of  the  window,  and 
before  the  Count  could  check  his  forward  movement, 
she  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  side.  With  a  yell  of 
agony  he  bounded  a  few  paces  into  the  air,  and  then 
fell  heavily  upon  the  floor.  Isandra,  unconscious  of 
this  new  diversion  in  her  favor,  so  noiseless  and  silent 
had  been  the  movements  of  her  almost  unseen  ally,  with 
the  frenzy  of  desperation,  still  imagining  her  persecutor 
to  be  upon  her,  flung  herself  down  the  stairs,  swept 
through  the  hall,  and  at  length  she  sunk  exhausted 
upon  the  pavement  of  the  narrow  lane  upon  which  the 
court-yard  of  the  mansion  opened* 

Beside  the  body  of  the  Count,  as  he  writhed  in  tor¬ 
ture,  stood  his  executioner,  the  moonbeams  painting  her 
death-wan  features  and  loose  robes  as,  with  the  fire  of 
delirium  in  her  eye,  she  seemed  to  count  with  vengeful 
accuracy  each  throe  of  mortal  torture  that  palsied  his 
quivering  frame ;  and  then  she  burst  into  a  loud  strain 
of  triumphant  rhapsody,  as  she  addressed  the  dying  sol¬ 
dier  :  “  Adolphe  Count  St.  Croix,  dost  thou  know  me  1 
’T  was  the  arm  of  Adele,  the  earliest  victim  of  thy  false¬ 
hood  and  treachery,  that  struck  the  blow  that  rids  the 
world  of  a  monster.  A  moment  more,  and  another 
name  had  been  added  to  the  dark  catalogue  of  thy 
crimes.”  And  she  continued  in  a  strain  of  mocking,  as 
his  limbs  moved  with  pain,  “  aye,  spurn  me  now,  as  of 
old,  from  your  feet,  when  I  knelt  and  prayed,  as  the 
dying  sinner  to  his  God,  for  one  tender  look,  one  short 
word  of  kindness  from  your  lips.  Yes,  writhe  on  in 
your  torment  till  your  guilty  soul  oozes  from  your 
finger  ends.  Each  pang  is  a  thrill  of  delight  that  stirs 
anew  the  pulses  of  this  withered  heart.  For  years  did 
you  escape  my  vengeance;  and  my  ceaseless  cry  to 
Heaven  was,  that  no  hand  but  mine  should  antedate 
your  doom,  and  I  shall  die  contented  since  my  prayer 
was  heard.  I  searched  among  the  stark  and  ghastly 
dead  of  many  a  bloody  field,  that  I  might  tear  from  its 
mangled  casement  your  treacherous  heart,  and  feed  the 
vulture  with  it.  But  kind  fate  guarded  thee  for  this 
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hour  to  make  vengeance  more  complete  by  the  manner 
of  your  death.  Aye,  let  it  make  hell  of  your  last  mo¬ 
ments  here,  that  the  soldier’s  honored  death  shall  not 
be  yours,  nor  martial  tread  or  the  cannon’s  roar  your 
funeral  dirge;  nor  yet  shall  you  rest  in  the  ancestral 
tomb,  but  unknelled  and  uncoftined,  the  vulture’s  maw 
and  the  mongrel  throat  shall  be  your  sepulchre.”  Then, 
as  the  purple  tide  gushed  from  the  wound,  she  shrieked, 

“  not  yet,  Death — not  yet  rob  me  of  my  victim !  one 
more  mortal  throe  of  agony  to  quench  this  burning 
thirst  within.  Oh,  that  this  bubbling  stream  of  life 
would  filter  thy  soul  away  drop  by  drop  through  cen¬ 
turies  of  torture.” 

But  the  Count’s  last  breath  was  breathed  ;  his  whole  . 
frame  shook  with  nature’s  last  convulsive  effort — one 
flutter  more  of  the  pulse  of  life  and  all  was  done. 

When  Adele  saw  that  the  spirit  had  gone  to  its 
reckoning,  she  flung  herself  upon  her  knees  and  again 
screamed  at  the  highest  pitch  of  her  voice — “  vengeance 
— more  vengeance,  Heaven ! — he  shall  not  die  yet. 
Can’st  thou  not  bring  the  monster  back  again  to  life, 
and  chain  him  to  existence?  There  is  the  one  spell 
that  bound  me  to  this  earth  broken.  Adolphe,  I  will  be 
thy  accusing  spirit.”  So  saying,  she  plunged  the  dagger, 
yet  warm  with  his  blood,  into  her  heart.  At  that  mo¬ 
ment  the  building  shook  to  its  very  foundation,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  seducer  and  his  victim  were  blown  into  a 
thousand  fragments  by  the  explosion  of  a  barrel  of  gun¬ 
powder  in  the  vaults,  ignited  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell. 

But  little  more  remains  to  be  told.  The  garrison  of 
Saragossa,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  famine,  and  the  sword, 
capitulated,  Pallafox,  their  heroic  leader,  having  become 
delirious  from  over  exertion. 

Isandra,  with  her  father  and  Raymond  de  Beauvoir, 
escaped  that  night  to  Tarragona,  from  whence,  after  a 
lapse  of  a  few  days,  they  sailed  for  England,  and  were 
subsequently  united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony. 


A  REMEMBERED  8CENE. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  PORTER. 

And  years  have  fled  since  I  have  lingered  o’er 
The  silvery  waters  of  that  moonlit  bay — 

So  beautifully  still  as  if  it  lay 
Hushed  o’er  its  spirit’s  dreams — and  yet  before 
My  vision  it  springs  up,  bright  as  of  yore ; 

I  gaze  upon  its  loveliness,  and  stray 
Listless  where  sweeps  ray  shallop’s  noiseless  way, 
While  joyous  tones  of  sweetness  steal  from  shore, 
Where  happy  groups  are  dancing  to  the  sound 
Of  flute  or  castanet ;  and  some  beneath 
A  bending  olive,  flowers  and  song  enwreathe, 
While  all  the  air  seems  passion-fraught  around ; 

’Till,  ’mid  the  gush  of  splendor  bursting  free. 

The  soul  awakens.— Could  it  dream  eternally ! 
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TENNYSON’S  POEMS.* 

What  is  Poetry  1  The  question  is  one  about  which 
critics  have  been  snarling  for  centuries,  without  arriving 
at  any  definition  to  which  all,  or  even  a  respectable 
portion  of  them  could  assent.  Aristotle  called  it,  two 
thousand  years  ago,  an  “  imitative  art and  Professor 
Wilson,  in  our  day,  defines  it  as  “  man’s  thoughts 
tinged  by  his  feelings.”  The  Germans,  with  that 
dimness  of  expression  for  which  they  are  remarkable, 
have  found  one  critic  (Schiller)  to  characterize  it  as 
the  “  representation  of  the  supersensuous,”  and  another 
(Schlegel)  to  distinguish  it  as  “the  mirror  of  ideas 
eternally  true.”  The  fact  really  is  that  the  modes,  in 
which  what  we  call  poetry  operates  on  the  mind,  are  so 
various  and  subtle,  that  human  intellect  has  been  foiled 
in  the  attempt  to  trace  them  out  The  acutest  critics 
have  only  been  able  to  approximate  to  the  truth,  and 
groping  darkly  along  have  given  but  shadowy  descrip¬ 
tions  of  what  they  have  seen  or  heard.  How  else  could 
so  many  and  so  various  definitions  of  poetry  have  arisen  ? 
How  else  could  critics  be  wrangling  to-day,  as  fiercely 
as  they  wTanglcd  two  thousand  years  ago,  respecting  the 
essentials  of  poetry  t 

Still  we  are  not  wholly  at  fault  There  is  a  divinity 
in  human  intellect  which,  though  it  may  be  foiled  again 
and  again,  will  still  return  to  the  task,  and,  unless  where 
forbidden  mysteries  are  sought  to  be  explored,  ultimately 
win  success.  In  the  investigation  of  what  is  poetry  ? 
the  German  critics  have  taken  the  lead,  and  bid  fair  to 
lay  down  canons  for  all  time.  The  luoad  assertion  that 
nothing  can  be  poetry  which  is  not  metrical,  and  which 
does  not  appeal  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  feel¬ 
ings,  is  a  foundation  stone  for  a  theory  which  will  yet 
work  its  way  into  general  belief.  When  Solger  said, 
“  these  are  the  axioms  of  poetry — every  thing  must  be 
action  or  emotion,”  he  unfolded  the  great  secret,  the 
elixir  vitae  in  poetry,  for  which  philosophers  had  been 
searching  for  so  many  thousand  years.  And  Hegel 
embodies  the  same  idea  when  he  says,  “  not  things  and 
their  practical  existence,  but  pictures  and  imaginative 
symbols  arc  the  materials  of  poetry.”  That  all  true 
poetry  must  be  embodied  in  a  metrical  form  is  apparent 
when  we  consider  how  much  the  music  of  verse  adds 
to  our  pleasure  in  perusing  a  poem,  and  that  often  we 
admire  an  author’s  productions,  or  retain  the  memory 
of  a  stanzas  in  our  mind,  solely  because  of  the  melody 
of  the  lines.  We  do  not  deny  but  what  the  same  sen¬ 
timents  and  imagination  may  be  embodied  as  forcibly  in 
prose  as  in  verse,  but  they  will  not  produce  the  same 
impression  on  the  listener.  The  rude  savage  teaches 
this,  though  ignorantly,  when  he  clothes  his  praises  of 

*  Poems  by  Alfred  Tennyson.  2  vols. — Boston  :  William 
D.  Ticknor.  1842. 


martial  prowess  in  barbarous  rythm ;  and  the  tenacity 
with  which  such  songs  cling  to  the  memories  of  his 
posterity,  long  after  all  other  oral  tradition  of  the  events 
he  records  has  been  forgotten,  proves  the  advantage  of 
verse  over  prose.  This  most  powerful  of  all  the  modes 
of  appealing  to  the  hearts  of  men  we  call  poetry.  But 
let  us  not  dispute  about  terms.  Others  may  give  a 
more  enlarged  scope  to  the  word,  including  imaginative 
and  emotive  ideas,  though  clothed  in  prose.  But  the 
truer  definition  of  the  word  is  such  as  we  give  iL  W  ith 
Beethoven  we  hold  that  “melody  is  the  sensual  life  of 
poetry.” 

No  writer  now  living  is  more  fully  aware  of  the 
power  of  this  melodious  expression  than  Alfred  Teh- 
ittsom — and  in  this  particular  he  strikingly  resembles 
Keats.  Many  of  the  poems  in  the  volumes  before  us 
sound  like  gushing  water  at  moonlight,  or  the  voice  of 
a  bugle  at  sunset  on  the  sea.  Thus 

“  Airy,  fairy  Lilian, 

Flitting,  fairy  Lilian, 

When  l  ask  her  if  she  love  me, 

Claps  her  tiny  hands  above  me, 

Laughing  all  she  can ; 

She  ’ll  not  tell  me  if  she  love  me, 

Cruel  little  Lilian.” 

“  Mystery  of  mysteries. 

Faintly  smiling  Adeline, 

Scarce  of  earth,  nor  all  divine, 

Nor  unhappy,  nor  at  rest; 

But  bey*nd  expression  fair. 

With  thy  floating  flaxen  hair. 

Thy  rose-lins  and  full  blue  eyes. 

Take  the  heart  from  out  my  breast ; 
Wherefore  those  dim  looks  of  thine, 

Shadowy,  dreaming  Adeline  ? 

Whence  that  airy  bloom  of  thine, 

Like  a  lily  which  the  sun 
Looks  through  in  his  sad  decline, 

And  a  rosebush  leans  upon, 

Thou  that  faintly  smilest  skill. 

As  a  Naiad  in  a  well, 

Looking  at  the  set  of  day. 

Or  a  phantom  two  hours  old 
Of  a  maiden  past  away, 

Ere  the  placid  lips  be  cold  ? 

Wherefore  those  faint  smiles  of  thine. 

Spiritual  Adeline  ?” 

“  Willows  whiten,  aspens  quiver, 

Little  breezes  dusk  and  shiver 
Thro’  the  wave  that  runs  forever 
By  the  island  in  the  river 

Flowing  down  to  Camelot. 

Four  gray  walls,  and  four  gray  towers. 

Overlook  a  space  of  flowers, 

And  the  silent  isle  imbowers 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

*  *  *  * 

Only  reapers,  reaping  early 
In  among  the  bearded  barley. 

Hear  a  song  that  echoes  cheerly 
From  the  river  winding  clearly, 

Down  to  tower’d  Camelot.” 

“  At  noon  the  wild  bee  hummeth 
About  the  moss’d  headstone : 

At  midnight  the  moon  cometh 
And  lookelb  down  alone.” 
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But  if  wc  were  to  instance  all  that  Tennyson  lias 
written,  which  is  distinguished  for  its  melody,  we  should 
have  to  quote  the  larger  portion  of  his  poems.  The 
softness  and  liquid  flow  of  his  verse  is  no  where  more 
remarkable  than  in  that  exquisite  poem  “  The  Lady  of 
8halott,”  a  few  stanzas  of  which  we  have  quoted  above. 
The  choric  song  in  the  “  Lotos  Eaters”  is  also  charac¬ 
terized  for  its  melody.  The  copiousness  of  language, 
without  which  such  music  could  not  be  produced,  is  a 
distinguishing  feature  with  Tennyson.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  many,  who  have  been  charmed  with  his 
poetry,  might  trace  their  admiration  of  it,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  its  almost  feminine  sweetness. 

We  have  thus  proved  that  Tennyson’s  writings  possess 
— and  that  in  an  eminent  degree — one  of  the  two  re¬ 
quisites  for  poetry.  But  do  they  possess  the  other  1 
Are  they  always  addressed  either  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  feelings  ! 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Tennyson  is  an  artist,  and 
that  he  can  give  a  reason  for  every  word  ho  has  written, 
and  for  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  written.  He 
does  not  compose  at  random.  Whether  his  verses 
flow  smoothly  from  him  in  all  the  furor  of  the  poetic 
phrenzy,  or  are  as  carefully  composed  as  those  of  Gray, 
we  feel  that  they  are  constructed  after  certain  fixed  rules, 
which,  in  the  eye  of  the  author,  are  true  canons  of  poetry. 
Tennyson’s  theory  is  that  poetry  is  the  embodiment  of 
the  beautiful,  in  other  words  that  by  raising  images  of 
beauty  in  the  reader’s  mind,  and  clothing  these  images 
in  a  metrical  guise,  you  produce  poetry.  There  is  some 
truth  in  this  idea ;  but  its  fault  is  that  it  presents  too 
confined  a  view  of  the  subject.  The  love  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  is  an  emotion ;  and  whatever  is  addressed  to  that 
emotion  may  be  poetry.  In  a  measure,  therefore,  the 
theory  of  Tennyson  is  correct.  The  sight  of  a  beautiful 
woman,  the  sound  of  a  fine  strain  of  music,  a  lovely 
landscape,  a  setting  sun,  the  galaxy,  a  single  star,  a 
flower,  a  fawn,  all  these  raise  the  emotion  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  in  the  mind,  and  the  poet  who  sings  of  these,  or 
by  delicate  allusions  waiting  up  a  long  train  of  associa¬ 
tions,  brings  them  before  our  mind,  is  so  far  forth  a 
follower  of  the  canon  we  have  laid  down — viz.  that  all 
poetry  appeals  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  emo¬ 
tions.  But  his  fault  is  that  he  does  not  cover  the  whole 
ground.  He  forgets  that  the  love  of  the  beautiful  is  not 
the  only  emotion  of  the  mind — that  in  fact  there  are 
other  feelings  and  passions  infinitely  more  powerful,  all 
of  which  are  susceptible  of  being  excited,  and  to  which, 
therefore,  the  poet  ought  to  address  himself.  The  love 
of  country — hatred  of  wrong— emulation  of  great  deeds 
— admiration  of  brave  warriore — sympathy  for  the  suffer¬ 
ing — a  feeling  of  brotherhood  toward  all  men — venera¬ 
tion  for  the  good  of  every  age — the  awe  which  the 
notions  of  Eternity  and  Deity  excite,  and  a  thousand 
other  emotions  have  been  successfully  appealed  to  by 


Homer,  ^Eschylus,  Dante,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  in 
short  every  great  poet,  since  the  morning  stars  first  sang 
together,  or  God  gifted  men  with  the  prophetic  faculty 
of  song.  But  these  emotions  are  disregarded,  in  the 
narrow  view  taken  of  the  subject,  by  such  poets  as 
Tennyson.  The  consequence  is  that,  cramped  and 
confined  by  their  theory,  they  can  never  rise  to  the 
loftiest  heights  of  poetry,  unless  by  a  partial  disregard 
of  their  creed.  Their  whole  time  is  consumed  in 
searching  after  and  embodying  the  beautiful,  so  that 
they  became  at  length  mystical  and  emasculated.  This 
effeminacy  is  noticeable  in  Keats,  this  mysticism  in 
Tennyson  and  Jones  Verey — all  of  whom  write  after 
this  false  creed,  though  the  first  continually  violated  its 
rules,  and  by  that  violation  produced  his  best  works.  ' 
So  the  finest  poem  of  Tennyson  is  opposed  to  his  own 
theory  of  poetry;  for  what  is  there  of  the  beautiful  in 
the  ballad  of  Oriana  1  a  poem  where  passion  is  all  in  all. 
As  it  will  exemplify  our  views,  and  is,  moreover,  the 
most  glorious  of  Tennyson’s  poems,  we  give  it  entire. 

OBIiRii 

My  heart  is  wasted  with  my  wo, 

Oriana; 

There  is  no  rest  for  me  below, 

Oriana. 

When  the  long  dull  wolds  are  ribbed  with  snow, 

And  loud  the  Norland  whirlwinds  blow. 

Oriana, 

Alone  I  wander  to  and  fro, 

Oriana. 

Ere  the  light  on  dark  was  growing, 

Oriana, 

At  midnight  the  cock  was  crowing, 

Oriana, 

Winds  were  blowing,  waters  flowing. 

We  heard  the  steeds  to  battle  going, 

Oriana ; 

And  the  hollow  bugle  blowing, 

Oriana. 

In  the  yew  wood,  black  as  night, 

Oriana, 

Ere  T  rode  into  the  fight, 

Oriana, 

While  blissful  tears  blinded  my  sight, 

By  the  starshine  and  moonlight, 

Oriana, 

I  to  thee  my  troth  did  plight, 

Oriana. 

She  stood  upon  the  castle  wall, 

Oriana ; 

She  watched  my  cre3t  among  them  all, 

Oriana ; 

She  saw  me  fight,  she  heard  me  call. 

When  forth  there  stepped  a  foeman  tall, 

Oriana, 

Atween  me  and  the  castle  wall, 

Oriana. 

The  bitter  arrow  went  aside, 

Oriana ; 

The  false,  false  arrow  went  aside, 

Oriana ; 

The  damned  arrow  glanced  aside. 

And  pierced  thy  heart,  my  love,  my  bride, 

Oriana! 

Thy  heart,  my  life,  my  love,  my  bride, 

Oriana ! 
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Oh  narrow,  narrow  was  the  space, 

Oriana ; 

Loud,  loud  rang  out  the  bugle’s  brays, 

Oriana; 

Oh  deathful  stabs  were  dealt  apace, 

The  battle  deepened  in  its  place, 

Oriana ; 

But  I  was  down  upon  my  face, 

Oriana. 

They  should  have  stabbed  me  where  I  lay, 

Oriana ; 

How  could  I  riac  and  come  away, 

Oriana  ? 

How  could  I  look  upon  the  day  ? 

They  should  have  stabbed  me  where  I  lay, 

Oriana; 

They  should  have,  trod  me  into  clay, 

Oriana. 

Oh,  breaking  heart,  that  will  not  break, 

Oriana ; 

Oh,  pale,  pale  face,  so  sweet  and  meek, 

Oriana  : 

Thou  smilest,  but  thou  dost  not  speak. 

And  then  the  tears  run  down  my  cheek, 

Oriana ; 

What  wantest  thou  ?  whom  dost  thou  seek, 

Oriana  ? 

I  cry  aloud ;  none  hear  my  cries, 

Oriana. 

Thou  com’st  atwcen  me  and  the  skies. 

Oriana ; 

I  feel  the  tears  of  blood  arise, 

Up  from  my  heart  into  my  eyes, 

Oriana ; 

Within  thy  heart  my  arrow  lies, 

Oriana! 

Oh !  cursed  hand !  Oh!  cursed  blow ! 

Oriana ! 

Oh !  happy  thou  that  liest  low, 

Oriana. 

With  night  the  silence  seems  to  flow 

Beside  me  in  my  utter  wo, 

Oriana ; 

A  weary,  weary  way  1  go, 

.  Oriana. 

When  Norland  winds  pipe  down  the  seas, 

Oriana, 

I  walk,  I  dare  not  think  of  thee, 

Oriana ; 

Thou  liest  beneath  the  yew  wood  tree, 

I  dare  not  die  and  come  to  thee, 

Oriana ; 

I  hear  the  roaring  of  the  sea, 

Oriana. 

Here  is  feeling,  emotion,  passion,  but  little  of  the 
merely  beautiful.  The  whole  force  of  the  ballad  con¬ 
sists  in  the  agony  of  the  lover,  whose  “  damned  arrow” 
has  murdered  his  betrothed.  The  power  of  the  poem 
is  increased  by  the  skilful  manner  in  which  the  author 
has  handled  his  subject,  especially  by  the  continued  re¬ 
petition  of  the  name  of  the  victim,  as  if  wrung  from  the 
murderer  by  his  utter  agony.  The  awful  opening  of 
the  ballad,  the  black  yew  wood  in  which  the  troth  of 
the  lovers  was  plighted  arc  fine  accessaries  to  the  main 
burden  of  the  story,  and  evince  the  great  art  of  which 
Tennyson  is  capable,  and  which,  if  it  had  always  been 
directed  to  subjects  such  as  this,  would  have  entitled 


I  him  to  rank  among  the  first  poets  of  the  age.  But 
Oriana  is  an  exception  to  his  general  style.  In  the 
search  after,  and  the  attempt  to  embody  the  merely 
beautiful,  Tennyson  has  degenerated  into  a  dim  and 
shadowy  poet,  distinguished  for  a  fanciful  grace,  a 
tender  sweetness,  and  a  fastidiousness  in  taste  almost 
amounting  to  effeminacy.  That  he  has  unusual  imagi¬ 
nation  no  one  can  doubt — but  that  he  displays  quite  as 
much  mere  fancy  as  he  does  imagination  is  also  evident. 
But  the  discerning  critic  will  detect  the  poet's  capability 
for  loftier  deeds,  even  amid  the  mysticism,  puerility  and 
efiieminacy  which  occasionally  distinguish  him. 

We  can  still  further  develope  the  poetic  character  of 
Tennyson  by  quoting  a  few  of  his -most  beautiful  pas¬ 
sages.  In  description  he  is  often  very  happy,  as  in  the 
following  fine  extract  from  Godiva ; — 

“  Then  fled  she  to  her  inmost  bower,  and  there 
Unclasp’d  the  wedded  eagles  of  her  belt, 

The  grim  Earl’s  gift;  but  even  at  a  breath 
She  linger’d,  looking  like  a  summer  moon 
Half-dipt  in  cloud :  anon  she  shook  her  head. 

And  shower’d  the  rippled  ringlets  to  her  knee  ; 

Unclad  herself  in  haste;  adown  the  stair 
Stole  on ;  and,  like  a  creeping  sunbeam,  slid 
From  pillar  unto  pillar.” 

And  here  is  an.  extract  almost  equally  beautiful  from 
the  Gardener’s  Daughter. 

“  For  up  the  porch  there  grew  an  Eastern  rose. 

That,  flowering  high,  the  last  night’s  gale  had  caught, 
And  blown  across  the  walk.  One  arm  aloft — 

Gown’d  in  pure  white,  that  fitted  to  the  shape — 
Holding  the  bush,  to  fix  it  back,  she  stood. 

A  single  stream  of  all  her  soft  brown  hair 
Pour’d  on  one  side :  the  shadow  of  the  flowers 
Stole  all  the  golden  gloss,  and,  wavering 
Lovingly  lower,  trembled  on  her  waist — 

Ah,  happy  shade — and  still  went  wavering  down. 

But,  ere  it  touch’d  a  foot,  that  might  have  danced 
The  greensward  into  greener  circles,  dipt, 

And  mix’d  with  shadows  of  the  common  ground! 

But  the  full  day  dwelt  on  her  brows,  and  sonn’d 
Her  violet  eves,  and  all  her  Hebc-bloom, 

And  doubled  his  own  warmth  against  her  lips. 

And  on  the  bounteous  wave  of  such  a  breast 
As  never  pencil  drew.  Half  light,  half  shade. 

She  stood,  a  sight  to  make  an  old  man  young.” 

Both  these  extracts  are  executed  in  the  highest  style 
of  art,  and  in  their  way  will  challenge  comparison  with 
any  thing  in  the  language,  but  as  they  are  based  on  the 
author’s  peculiar  notions,  they  do  not  rise  to  the  first 
rank  of  poetry :  and  nothing  which  has  merely  for  its 
object  the  embodiment  of  the  beautiful  ever  can. 

There  are  not  a  few  instances  of  metaphors,  purely 
intellectual,  in  these  poems — metaphors  totally  devoid  of 
any  emotive  quality,  and  full  of  false  glitter.  Instances 
of  this  character  abound  in  Moore,  and  even  Byron  is 
full  of  them.  Bulwer  rarely  writes  a  hundred  lines 
without  gliding  into  the  same  error,  and  one  of  the  best 
songs  in  the  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  is  a  striking  example 
of  this  style.  In  many  instances  Tennyson  equals  Bul¬ 
wer  in  the  purely  intellectual  character  of  his  metaphors. 
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Did  our  limits  permit  it  we  might  give  numerous  in¬ 
stances.  Still,  with  all  these  faults,  Tennyson  is  a  fine 
poet,  and  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of  genius.  His 
style  is  based  on  that  of  Keats,  but  he  is  still  original. 
His  peculiarities  have  won  him  astonishing  favor  among 
men  disposed  to  the  same  mystic  cast  of  thought ;  and 
more  than  one  imitator  has  sprung  up  in  our  country. 
Much  of  Professor  Longfellow’s  style  has  been  borrowed 
from  Tennyson,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  has  often 
been  in  the  formers  eye  when  writing. 

Tennyson  is  singularly  deficient  in  that  feeling  of 
brotherhood  which  has  characterized  all  the  great  poets, 
and  especially  Shakspeare.  Now  and  then  a  glimpse  of 
it  may  be  caught  in  the  writings  of  our  author ;  but  it 
does  not  spring  from  his  heart — we  feel  it  is  wrote  care¬ 
lessly,  and  that  it  irks  the  wearer.  He  does  not  breathe 
that  love  for  humanity  which  ought  ever  to  be  a  part 
of  the  true  poet’s  character.  We  rarely  rise  from  his 
writings  better  men ;  we  rarely  have  our  sympathies 
enlarged  by  his  poems.  All  is  cold  and  lifeless,  though 
beautiful — the  winter  moon  twinkling  on  the  sharp  icy 
snow,  instead  of  the  warm  and  blushing  sun  diffusing 
health  through  our  limbs  and  happiness  through  our 
hearts.  The  chilling  aristocracy,  of  which  he  is  a  mem¬ 
ber,  has  frozen  all  the  best  sympathies  of  Tennyson's 
bosom.  How  differently  he  writes  of  his  fellow  men 
and  of  love  I  The  one  scarcely  wakes  a  feeling  of 
enthusiasm  in  his  bosom,  the  other  enlists  his  sympa¬ 
thies  and  fires  his  imagination.  He  has  not  come  as 
the  prophet  of  a  people,  but  as  the  priest  of  love.  He 
neglects  the  most  god-like  portion  of  his  mission,  and 
instead  of  appealing  to  the  universal  heart  of  man,  strikes 
his  lyre  only  for  the  effeminate  few.  Verily  he  shall  have 
his  reward  ! 

The  volumes  on  our  table  contain  the  later  as  well  as 
the  earlier  effusions  of  Tennyson.  We  cannot  see  that 
he  has  improved  with  years.  If  we  except  Godiva,  the 
Gardener’s  Daughter,  and  one  ot  two  other  poems,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  second  volume  equal  to  the  general 
contents  of  the  first ;  and  there  are  one  or  two  pieces, 
“Walking  to  the  Mill,”  and  “  Simon  Sty  lites”  for  in¬ 
stance,  which  are  insufferably  bad.  That  the  !>est  of  his 
later  poems  display  more  finish,  as  well  as  more  com¬ 
pactness  than  his  earlier  ones  cannot  be  doubted;  but 
much  of  the  airy  and  seductive  grace  which  charmed  us 
in  “  Madeline,”  “  Mariana,”  “  Adeline,”  “  The  Lotos 
Eaters,”  and  other  poems  is  wanting  in  the  productions 
of  his  maturer  age.  But  with  all  his  faults  Tennyson 
takes  high  rank  among  the  present  generation  of  English 
poets.  We  do  not  know  indeed  but  what  he  stands 
at  their  head,  for  Wordsworth,  Moore,  Campbell  and 
Southey  belong  to  our  fathers  and  not  to  ourselves. 
They  are  men  of  the  past;  but  Tennyson  belongs  to 
the  present. 

C. 


THE  STRANGE  CAVALIER. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

BT  H.  SXMME8. 

“  Let  me  tell  your  fortune,  pretty  ladies — very  good 
fortune  to  you,  ma’am,”  cried  a  dark-eyed  gipsy,  as  two 
ladies  turned  the  comer  of  a  beautifully-sequestered  lane, 
while  the  last  rays  of  a  gorgeous  sun  were  merging  into 
the  more  voluptuous  tinge  of  a  summer  twilight.  “  Oh, 
do  let  us  have  our  fortune  told — I  should  so  like  to  know 
my  fortune !”  exclaimed  the  younger  of  the  ladies,  who 
leant  upon  the  arm  of  her  companion.  “Nonsense, 
Annette,”  rejoined  her  friend,  and  by  this  time  they  had 
reached  the  spot  where  the  sibyl  was  standing.  Her 
appearance  fully  demonstrated  her  tribe ;  her  face  was 
of  the  most  swarthy  hue,  but  interesting  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  ;  her  eyes  were  jet  black ;  and  her  dark  elf-locks, 
which  hung  dishevelled  over  her  neck  and  shoulders, 
were  partly  concealed  by  a  small  hat  that  was  tied 
under  the  chin  by  a  paity -colored  handkerchief;  while 
her  figure,  of  no  ordinary  mould,  was  encumbered  by 
the  tattered  fragments  of  an  old  red  cloak.  The  ladies 
paused  for  an  instant  to  contemplate  the  object  before 
them.  “I  can  tell  you,”  said  she,  addressing  the 
younger  lady,  “what,  mayhap,  you  will  not  like  to 
hear.  You  will  love,  but  you  will  not  be  loved  again  ; 
you  will  sigh,  but  no  sigh  will  be  returned  to  you ;  you 
will  weep,  but  your  tears  will  fall  on  your  cheek  like 
dew  on  the  summer  flower,  that  dries  but  to  receive 
fresh  moisture.” 

Without  uttering  a  word,  the  ladies  now  turned,  and 
hastily  pursued  their  way  homeward.  They  had  wan¬ 
dered,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  evening,  farther 

than  they  had  intended.  The  Bareness  D - ,  for  so 

we  must  introduce  her  to  our  readers,  had  taken  under 

her  protection  Annette  De  M - ,  who  was  an  orphan, 

and  the  sole  remaining  branch  of  a  noble  family.  The 

Baroness  D - had  herself  been  left  an  orphan  at  an 

early  age.  8he  had  afterward  married  the  Baron  D - , 

who  had  been  dead  about  two  years  at  the  time  our  tale 
commences,  leaving  her  without  progeny,  her  only  child 
having  died  in  its  infancy.  She  had  inherited  her  hus¬ 
band’s  vast  estates,  and  was  at  this  time  residing  in  her 
favorite  castle,  situated  in  the  most  beautiful  of  the  mid¬ 
land  counties  of  England. 

The  ladies'  silently  pursued  their  way  until  they 
reached  the  extensive  avenue  that  formed  the  barrier 
to  the  noble  domain.  Trees  of  regular  but  enormous 
height  were  thickly  studded  on  either  side,  and  the 
Baroness  frequently  started  at  the  echo  of  their  footsteps 
as  6he  pressed  forward  with  her  young  companion.  The 
moon  had  risen  and  now  shone  in  silvery  brightness, 
while  not  a  zephyr  fanned  the  foliage,  nor  a  whisper 
broke  upon  the  stillness  of  the  night.  They  had  reached 
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about  the  middle  of  the  avenue,  when  they  were  alarmed 
by  the  sound  of  a  horse’s  hoofs.  Both  started  and  fear¬ 
fully  looked  behind  them  ;  the  figure  of  a  man  on  horse¬ 
back  was  distinctly  visible ;  retreat  or  flight  was  alike 
impossible,  for  in  another  minute  a  cavalier,  in  complete 
armour,  and  mounted  on  a  panting  charger,  stood  beside 
them.  In  the  next  moment  the  knight  sprung  from  the 
saddle-bow,  and  falling  gracefully  upon  one  knee  before 
the  Baroness,  exclaimed — 

“Fairy  lady,  deign  to  take  pity  upon  a  stranger 
Knight,  who  is  pursued  by  his  enemies ;  even  now,” 
cried  he,  with  increased  trepidation,  “is  a  price  set 
upon  my  head ;  my  party  have  been  defeated  by  some 
of  Cromwell’s  army,  and  a  number  of  my  followers  are 
slain.  Deign  then,  kind  lady,  to  grant  me  an  asylum 
in  your  mansion  for  this  night  only ;  and  I  pledge  you, 
on  the  faith  of  a  true  knight,  to  requite  your  hospitality.” 

“  Sir  Knight,”  replied  the  Baroness,  “  your  request  is 
granted :  it  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that  you  are  a 
Royalist,  and  in  danger;  follow  us  then,  and  I  promise 
you  a  safe  retreat” 

The  Cavalier  arose,  and  was  profuse  in  his  expres¬ 
sions  of  thankfulness.  In  silence  they  now  pursued 
their  way,  until  they  reached  the  principal  entrance  of 
the  castle.  The  Baroness  rung  at  the  massive  portal, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  it  was  opened  by  an  aged  domestic. 

“  Morden,  see  that  yon  steed  lacks  not  proper  food ; 
and  for  you,  Sir  Knight,  I  bid  you  welcome ;  you  need 
not  be  apprehensive,  I  am  mistress  here,  and  there  is 
none  to  thwart  me.”  They  were  now  ushered  by 
several  domestics  through  suites  of  rooms,  until  they 
reached  one  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  furnished  in  a 
style  of  magnificence  suited  to  the  time ;  the  walls  were 
of  oak  richly  carved ;  and  the  ceiling,  which  formed  a 
cupola,  was  of  the  same  material.  Upon  a  marble 
pedestal  stood  an  alabaster  chandelier,  in  which  were 
numerous  lights,  that  gave  a  brilliancy  to  the  whole 
apartment.  The  Baroness  politely  motioned  her  guest 
to  be  seated,  and  ordered  the  supper  to  be  presently 
served.  When  the  domestics  had  quitted  the  apart¬ 
ment,  she  arose,  and  taking  a  small  silver  lgmp  from  a 
table  near  her,  she  requested  the  Cavalier  to  follow  her. 
“  8ir  Knight,”  continued  she,  “  while  the  domestics  are 
preparing  our  repast,  I  will  show  you  where  you  may 
conceal  yourself,  and  where,  even  should  your  pursuers 
demand  an  entrance,  they  cannot  discover  you.”  Then 
turning  to  her  young  friend,  she  said,  in  a  tone  of 
assumed  gaiety,  “  Annette,  my  love,  take  your  lyre,  it 
will  wile  away  the  time  till  our  return saying  this, 
she  quitted  the  room,  followed  by  the  Cavalier.  They 
proceeded  through  a  long  suite  of  rooms,  which  termi¬ 
nated  in  a  winding  gallery ;  here  they  paused  to  unlock 
a  door,  which  discovered  a  narrow  staircase;  having 
ascended  several  steps,  they  found  themselves  in  a 
spacious  apartment  hung  with  arras.  It  was  perfectly 


square.  The  Baroness  advanced  to  one  side  of  the 
room,  and  lifling  the  hanging,  gently  touched  an  unseen 
spring ;  instantly  one  of  the  panels  disappeared,  and  dis¬ 
played  a  room  of  more  spacious  dimensions  than  the 
former. 

“  Here,  then,  Sir  Knight,”  exclaimed  the  Baroness, 
“  you  may  find  a  safe  retreat ;  I  will  myself  teach  you 
the  virtue  of  the  spring,  that  in  case  of  a  surprise,  you 
may,  without  difficulty,  find  your  way  to  this  apart¬ 
ment.” 

Having  satisfied  herself  that  her  guest  was  acquainted 
with  the  method  of  opening  the  panel,  the  Baroness 
hastened  to  return  to  the  saloon,  being  fearful  that 
Annette  might  be  uneasy  at  her  absence.  The  dulcet 
notes  of  the  lyre  reached  them  before  they  arrived  at  the 
apartment.  Annette  expressed  her  joy  at  their  return ; 
and,  at  the  request  of  the  Cavalier,  sung  a  ballad  with 
exquisite  pathos  and  harmony. 

Supper  was  now  spread;  the  Baroness  courteously 
invited  her  guest  to  partake  of  the  rich  viands  that  were 
set  before  him.  The  repast  being  ended,  they  entered 
into  an  interesting  discussion  upon  the  probable  results 
of  the  fatal  wars,  that  harrassed  every  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  discourse  had  lasted  about  an  hour,  when 
the  hearts  of  all  present  seemed  to  stand  still,  as  a  loud 
knocking  was  heard  at  the  portal.  “  Fly,  Sir  Knight,” 
cried  the  Baroness,  hastily  putting  a  lamp  into  his 
hand  ;  “  your  pursuers  are  here — but  fear  nothing — 
remember  the  secret  spring !”  The  Cavalier  pressed 
the  hand  from  which  he  took  the  lamp,  then  hastily 
quitted  the  apartment. 

The  knocking  was  now  renewed  with  redoubled 
violence;  and  the  domestics  were  ordered  to  give  parley. 
It  was,  indeed,  some  of  Cromwell’s  party,  who  were  in 
quest  of  their  unfortunate  victim.  They  loudly  de¬ 
manded  admittance,  which  the  Baroness,  anxious  to 
prolong  the  time  for  awhile,  desired  her  servants  to 
refuse.  Soon,  however,  they  accompanied  their  knock¬ 
ing  with  threats,  and  the  porter  was  desired  to  suffer 
them  to  enter.  A  party  of  soldiers  now  rushed  into  the 
hall.  They  soon  found  their  way  to  the  saloon,  where 
the  Baroness  and  Annette  were  seated  in  trembling 
agitation.  The  foremost  of  the  party,  who  seemed  the 
chief  in  command,  now  spoke — 

“  We  believe  you  to  be  the  Baroness  D - ,  and  as 

such,  take  you  to  l>e  an  adherent  of  Charles  8tuart ;  we, 
therefore,  command  you,  in  the  name  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  instantly  to  deliver  up  him  you  have  concealed 
within  these  walls.  This  is  our  General’s  pleasure.” 

“  You  are  correct  in  the  conclusions  you  have  formed 
of  me,”  rejoined  the  Baroness ;  “  but  he  whom  you  seek 
is  not  here ;  but  go,”  she  continued,  “  you  have  free  access 
to  every  part  of  my  mansion.” 

No  sooner  had  the  Baroness  ceased  speaking  than  the 
soldiers  quitted  the  apartment  to  commence  their  search. 
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About  an  hour  elapsed,  during  which  time  the  two  ladies 
sat  in  a  trembling  state  of  anxiety  and  apprehension. 
At  length  a  heavy  tread  announced  the  return  of  the 
besiegers.  Their  voices  were  raised  as  if  in  deep  alter¬ 
cation  ;  as  they  approached  near  the  saloon,  it  sunk  into 
audible  murmurs,  accompanied  by  muttered  threats  and 
imprecations.  The  leader  of  the  band  re-entered  the 
apartment,  and  said,  “  we  find  that  we  have  been  mis¬ 
taken,  lady ;  but  beware  that  you  do  not  harbor  any 
traitor,  for  you  would  sorely  repent  your  rashness.” 

The  man  then  quitted  the  room,  and  commanding 
the  soldiers  to  follow  him,  the  portal  once  more  closed 
upon  the  unwelcome  visitants.  The  Baroness  having 
assured  herself  that  peace  was  restored,  hastened  to  that 
part  of  the  Castle  where  she  had  secured  the  unfortunate 
stranger.  As  she  trod  along  the  spacious  apartments, 
she  often  paused  to  listen,  and  in  imagination,  thought 
she  could  hear  the  dreadful  imprecations  that  had 
escaped  the  soldiers ;  but  all  was  still,  and  she  reached 
the  door  of  the  captive  Knight.  Great  was  the  Cava¬ 
lier’s  joy  at  beholding  her,  and  profusely  did  he  pour 
forth  his  expressions  of  thankfulness  to  his  deliverer. 
They  continued  to  converse  upon  what  had  passed  for 
some  time  after  they  had  reached  the  saloon.  The 
Baroness  posted  two  of  her  domestics  in  the  great  hall 
for  the  night  in  case  of  a  second  alarm ;  and  her  guest 
entreated  permission  to  watch  with  them,  but  this  his 
kind  hostess  would  not  consent  to.  They  now  separated 
for  the  night. 

The  next  morning,  when  they  met  at  the  breakfast 
table,  they  recapitulated  the  events  of  the  preceding 
night,  and  a  general  thanksgiving  was  offered  to  that 
Power  which  had  protected  them.  If  the  Baroness  and 
her  young  friend  had  been  charmed  with  the  elegant 
deportment  of  the  Cavalier  on  the  previous  evening, 
they  were  now  not  less  delighted  at  the  graceful  polish 
of  his  manners,  and  the  refined  intelligence  that  per¬ 
vaded  his  conversation.  When  breakfast  was  over  he 
proposed  to  depart ;  but  the  Baroness  so  warmly  urged 
the  necessity  of  his  remaining  until  his  pursuers  had 
quitted  the  precincts  of  the  Castle,  and  so  strongly  ani¬ 
madverted  upon  the  probability  that  some  secret  emis¬ 
sary  might  be  lying  in  wait  for  him,  that  he  consented 
to  remain  for  a  few  days. 

The  time  passed  uninterruptedly  in  agreeable  and 
interesting  discourse,  which  was  occasionally  varied  by 
the  sweet  tones  of  ihe  lyre,  to  which  Annette  sung  in 
a  strain  of  touching  melody,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
stranger  would  frequently  repeat  her  lay.  It  was  on 
the  fifth  day  of  the  Knight’s  sojourn  at  the  Castle.  The 
Baroness,  Annette,  and  the  Cavalier  were  all  seated  in  the 
saloon,  watching  the  shades  of  evening  closing  around 
them. 

“  To-morrow,  my  kind  friends,  I  must  depart,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  Knight ;  44  by  dawn  of  day  my  steed  must 


be  in  readiness;  and,”  continued  he,  addressing  the 
Baroness,  at  the  same  time  unclasping  from  his  neck  a 
gold  chain  of  exquisite  workmanship,  “  let  me  present 
you  with  this,  and  remember  that  you  may  claim  every 
thing  at  my  hands,  for  my  debt  to  you  cannot  easily  be 
repaid.”  Saying  this,  he  imprinted  a  kiss  on  the  hand 
that  was  extended  toward  him. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  dawn  of  day,  Morden 
was  in  the  court-yard,  holding  the  bridle-rein  of  the 
noble  charger.  In  an  instant  the  Knight  had  vaulted  in 
his  saddle ;  the  old  porter  presented  the  stirrup-cup,  then 
gave  the  parting  benediction.  The  Knight  gave  one 
glance  at  a  window,  where  stood  the  Baroness  and 
Annette,  who  had  both  risen  at  that  early  hour  in  com¬ 
pliment  to  their  guest;  thrice  he  saluted  the  fair  inmates 
— in  another  minute  the  horse  and  his  rider  had  disap¬ 
peared.  • 

It  was  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  1661,  that  the  Baron¬ 
ess  and  her  friend  were  seated  by  an  open  window  in  the 
spacious  library ;  the  castle  clock  had  tolled  the  hour  of 
noon — then  the  accustomed  dinner-hour  for  all  persons 
of  quality. 

“We  must  begin  our  journey  to-morrow,  dear  An¬ 
nette,”  exclaimed  the  Baroness,  “for  I  would  behold 
!  our  beloved  Monarch’s  triumphal  entry  to  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors ;  and  who  knows,”  continued  she,  as  she 
gazed  anxiously  upon  her  young  friend’s  pallid  counte¬ 
nance — “who  knows  but  we  may  see  him  who  once 
sought  shelter  within  these  walla;  such  an  event  would, 
I  know,  give  my  dear  friend  pleasure.”  Annette  spoke 
not;  but  a  pale  blush  overspread  her  fine  features;  still 
she  remained  silent  The  remainder  of  the  day  was 
spent  in  making  preparations  for  their  departure.  On 
the  following  morning,  the  two  friends,  attended  by  a 
train  of  domestics,  set  out  for  the  metropolis ;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  a  week,  during  which  nothing  particular 
happened,  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  vast  city.  It 
was  on  the  very  day  that  the  populace  were  assembling 
to  welcome  their  sovereign.  Triumphal  arches,  deco¬ 
rated  with  flowers  and  interspersed  with  oak-boughs 
were  raised  across  the  road,  and  at  intervals  through 
every  street.  The  windows  in  all  the  houses  were 
adorned  with  garlands,  or  hung  with  costly  drapery ; 
the  bells  of  the  neighboring  churches  were  sending  forth 
a  joyous  peal,  while  drums  and  trumpets  resounded  from 
every  quarter.  .An  immense  multitude,  both  in  carriage 
and  on  foot,  thronged  every  avenue.  The  Baroness 
commanded  her  coachman  to  drive  up  one  side,  as  a 
deafening  shout  rent  the  air,  intimating  the  monarch’s 
approach.  Another  shout — and  another  ascended  from 
the  people ;  all  eyes  were  turned  to  one  individual. 
Mounted  on  a  milk-white  charger,  his  head  uncovered, 
and  repeatedly  bowing  to  the  multitude,  sat — Charles 
II!  The  Baroness’s  attention  was  suddenly  called  to 
her  young  friend.  She,  too,  had  looked  that  way  ;  but 
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the  sight  had  been  too  much  for  her — Annette  de  Mont¬ 
morency  had  fainted.  She  had  seen  that  face  before ;  it 
was  the  stranger  Knight — it  was  Charles  Stuart ! 


TO  C - . 

And  is  it  then  the  minstrel’s  presence  only 
Thou  dost  adorn  ? 

And  must  the  heart  that  wakes  the  strain  be  lonely, 
Still  as  before  ? 

Dost  thou  admire  the  gifted  as  some  star 

Which  burns,  yet  warms  not  from  its  height  afar  ? 

Oh,  who  that  meets  such  homage  feels  it  not 
A  mDckery  all! 

Oh,  who  would  not  resign  such  glorious  lot, 

E’en  as  stars  fall  ? 

Tired  of  the  heartless  realm  in  which  they  shine. 

Come  down  to  earth  and  yield  their  place  divine! 

A  Hemans,  Landon,  but  too  deeply  felt 
Fame’s  weariness: 

And  they  who  o’er  their  soul’s  outpourings  melt, 
The  dreariness 

Of  such  exalted  fate  may  never  know — 

That  they  who  dwell  in  kindred  hearts  below. 

If  on  the  Poet’s  brow  God’s  seal  may  shine — 

High  destiny! 

Upon  the  humblest  too  his  stamp  divine, 

The  poet’s  eye, 

True  to  its  heaven-born  gifts  fails  not  to  find  : 

Lowly  or  lofty — portions  of  our  mind. 


STANZAS. 

BT  J.  TOMLIN,  E  8 

*T  is  sweet  to  be  alone,  alone, 

On  mossy  banks  by  limpid  stream, 

Where  not  a  voice  of  earthly  tone 
Wakes  rudely  on  our  heavenly  dream : — 
Where  not  a  leaf  stirs  in  the  wind — 
Where  not  a  wind  but  slumbers  there — 
While  all  the  deep  absorbing  mind 
Drinks  nectar  from  the  crystal  air. 

The  sweetest  hour  that  one  can  know 
Is  when  the  pulses  sweetly  thrill, 

With  pure  affection  that  doth  flow 

From  hearts  that  love~and  love  on  still! 
And  know  that  truth  is  in  the  heart, 

And  all  that  truthful  heart  is  thine  ; 

Such  love  as  this  did  once  impart 
A  bliss,  that  cannot  now  be  mine! 


THE  YOUNG  MEMBER. 

BT  MRS.  MART  T.  SPENCSR. 

Concluded  from  page  94. 

CHAPTER  IT. 

The  work  was  at  length  published,  and  produced  a 
sensation  more  extraordinary  than  any  which  had  been 
created  by  a  discussion  of  like  character  for  years.  At 
first  Howell’s  name  was  not  known  in  connexion  with 
it ;  but  every  body  was  enquiring  after  the  anonymous 
author.  Merchants  paused  in  the  Exchange  to  wonder 
from  whose  pen  it  proceeded ;  lawyers  beguiled  the  lei¬ 
sure  moments  in  the  court-room  by  admiring  the  pun¬ 
gency  of  the  wit  and  the  soundness  of  the  logic ;  and  gray 
headed  statesmen,  who  were  opposed  to  the  pamphleteer’s 
views,  trembled  lest  his  next  production  should  unmask 
their  hollowness  and  hypocrisy.  The  success  of  the 
work  was  triumphant.  Edition  followed  edition  in 
rapid  succession;  and  the  hostile  journals,  instead  of 
endeavoring  to  crush  this  new  writer,  avoided  him 
with  a  dexterity  which  evinced  their  fear  of  his  powers. 
Wherever  Howell  went  he  heard  his  own  praises,  until, 
at  length,  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  authorship 
of  the  book,  to  free  himself  from  the  imputation  of  being 
unwilling  to  do  justice  to  this  unknown  but  extraordi¬ 
nary  genius. 

There  is  nothing  more  delicious  to  a  young  man  than 
the  first  blush  of  success,  especially  in  literature.  Praise 
is  ever  sweet,  and,  when  administered  by  the  really 
worthy,  intoxicating.  And  now  Howell  quafTcd  the 
delicious  chalice  to  its  bottom.  He  was  courted  by  all 
classes  of  society — by  the  rich,  by  the  learned,  by  the 
talented,  and  by  the  powerful.  Fair  women  smiled  on 
him,  and  hoary  statesman  congratulated  and  courted 
him.  Had  he  been  one  whit  less  than  a  man  of  genius, 
had  he  been  destitute  of  a  just  estimate  of  his  own 
powers,  or  had  he  been  weak  enough  to  yield  to  the 
seduction  of  flattery  he  would  have  been  ruined ;  but 
conscious  of  the  exact  scale  of  his  own  abilities,  he  only 
smiled  courteously  at  the  lavish  compliments  heaped  on 
him,  totally  disregarding  those  which  were  extravagant, 
and  taking  as  his  right  those  which  were  just  He  well 
knew  that  his  warmest  adulators  would  be  the  first  in 
case  of  a  reverse,  to  abandon  him,  and  that  it  was  only 
those  who  now  spoke  the  truth  in  whom  he  could  con¬ 
fide. 

He  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar  preparatory  to  the 
publication  of  his  book,  and  his  success  in  his  profession 
was  rapid  and  decided.  Clients  flocked  on  him  from  every 
quarter.  The  signal  ability  with  which  he  managed  and 
gained  a  case  that  had  attracted  much  public  attention 
on  account  of  the  vast  interests  involved  in  it,  swelled 
his  legal  reputation  to  an  extent  such  as  had  never  been 
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enjoyed  by  any  barrister  of  his  years.  He  was  now  as 
celebrated  in  the  forum,  as  he  had  been  before  in  politics. 
Wealth  poured  in  on  him.  His  services  were  required 
in  every  case  of  importance,  and  his  party  undertook  no 
measure  unless  it  had  met  his  concurrence  and  was 
sure  of  his  support. 

The  next  Congress  was  regarded  by  all  men  as  the 
one  on  which  hung  the  destinies  of  the  nation ;  and  in 
every  section  of  the  Union  the  most  talented  members 
of  each  party  were  placed  on  the  ticket  Howell  was 
solicited  to  run  in  the  district  where  he  resided.  At  first 
he  declined  on  account  of  his  youth,  modestly  replying 
that  there  were  many  older  and  wiser  heads  which  could 
much  better  uphold  the  party,  and  advance  the  interests 
of  the  people.  But  no  denial  would  be  taken,  and  he 
was  placed  on  the  ticket.  HowelFs  extraordinary  per¬ 
sonal  popularity  secured  his  own  election,  though  the 
other  officers  in  the  district  in  the  gift  of  his  party, 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  opposition.  Here  was  another 
triumph  sufficient  to  have  made  most  men  dizzy ;  but  it 
pioduced  no  effect  whatever  on  the  calm,  self-sustained 
student. 

Men,  as  well  as  members  of  our  own  sex,  had  often 
wondered  why  Howell  had  never  been  in  love ;  for  his 
former  history  was  unknown  in  the  place  where  he  now 
resided.  What  made  his  apathy  to  the  charms  of  the 
other  sex  remarkable,  was  the  fact  that  no  person  was 
less  unsocial.  Indeed  men  wondered  how  Howell  could 
discharge  the  multiform  duties  of  his  profession,  and  yet 
find  leisure  for  the  relaxation  of  salons .  Yet  so  it  was; 
and  except  the  professed  followers  of  fashion  few  were 
more  often  found  in  society  than  the  student.  He  did 
not,  however,  become  one  of  the  crowd,  but  rather  stood 
aloof,  the  observer  of  others.  The  company  of  scientific 
men,  of  historians,  poets,  and  authors  in  general,  he 
especially  courted ;  but  he  would  also  often  trifle  with 
the  belle  of  a  ball,  though  he  never  suffered  his  attentions 
to  become  those  of  an  admirer.  No  man  could  excel 
Howell  in  the  delicacy  of  his  compliments,  and  when 
he  choose  to  stoop  to  pay  them,  the  usually  elegant  but 
inane  flatterers  of  the  ball-room  had  to  retire  from  the 
field.  Many  were  the  fair  hearts  that  beat  for  his  con¬ 
quest,  many  were  the  nets  spread  for  him  by  designing 
mammas ;  but  all  in  vain.  He  remained  callous  to  every 
effort,  still  continuing  to  be  admired,  but  indifferent  alike 
to  admiration  or  censure,  for  his  was  a  soul  above  the 
petty  eclat  of  fashion. 

When  the  session  began,  and  Howell  repaired  to 
Washington,  one  of  the  first  items  of  intelligence  he 
heard  was  that  the  husband  of  Miss  Eldrington  had 
been  returned  a  member  from  the  south,  and  was  said 
to  be  the  leader  of  a  contemplated  movement,  to -  which 
Howell  particularly  was  known  to  be  opposed,  r  ifr. 
Stratton,  for  such  was  the  new  member's  name;  had 
never  before  been  at  Washington,  but  his  reputation 
Vol.  II.— 16 


stood  high  at  home,  and  a  rumor  of  his  eloquence  and 
talents  had  preceded  him  to  the  capitol. 

“  If  Stratton  pushes  his  measure,”  said  one  of  Howell's 
friends  to  him  one  day,  “  you  will  have  to  reply  to  him 
— for,  indeed  you  are  the  only  one  of  the  party  suffi¬ 
ciently  acquainted  with  the  subject  to  attempt  it.  He 
is  said  to  be  a  powerful  man — his  society  is  certainly 
much  courted,  and  his  wishes  deferred  to  by  his  party. 
By  the  bye,  have  you  seen  his  wife  ]  She  is  a  magni¬ 
ficent  woman,  and,  though  it  is  said  she  does  not  love 
her  husband,  she  is  as  proud  of  him  as  if  he  were  a 
demi-god.” 

“  I  have  seen  her,”  quietly  responded  Howell,  a  but 
when  did  you  say  Mr.  Stratton  will  be  likely  to  bring 
forward  his  measure?” 

“  Oh  !  it  is  uncertain,  but  rumor  says  in  about  a  fort¬ 
night  Mind — we  shall  depend  on  you.” 

Ay  !  I  will  be  ready,”  said  Howell  when  left  alone, 

“  my  hour  of  triumph  approaches — false  Kate!  You 
do  not  love  your  husband,  but  are  proud  of  his  talents. 
If  I  can  humble  this  haughty  man,  who  ruffles  it  so 
bravely  every  where,  I  shall  be  more  bitterly  revenged 
on  you  than  I  had  ever  thought  possible.  We  will 
try,”  and  he  turned  to  his  toilet  to  prepare  for  a  magni¬ 
ficent  party  which  was  to  l>e  given  that  evening  by  the 
lady  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

chapter  v. 

When  Howell  entered  the  magnificent  suite  of  rooms, 

which  Mrs.  H - had  that  evening  thrown  open  for 

her  guests,  his  eye  was,  for  a  moment,  dazzled  by  the 
brilliancy  and  variety  of  the  scene.  The  walls  blazed 
with  lights ;  music  from  unseen  performers  floated 
around ;  gay  laughter  and  happy  voices  were  heard  on 
every  hand,  and  the  array  of  female  loveliness  was  such 
as  had  never  before  been  collected  even  at  the  capitol  of 
the  nation.  Nor  was  the  company  wholly  composed  of 
the  gay  and  trifling.  Learned  scholars,  who  had  pored 
over  all  the  erudition  of  the  past;  orators  whose  elo¬ 
quence  had  thrilled  their  hearers  with  a  power  that 
seemed  that  of  a  god ;  and  gray-haired  statesmen,  to 
whom  had  been  confided  the  destinies  of  nations,  were 
there — there  with  their  time-honored  knowledge — there 
with  their  flashes  of  genius — there  with  their  deep  in¬ 
sight  into  the  human  heart,  and  their  anecdotes  of 
courts  and  of  the  world.  Poets,  authors,  artists,  ambas¬ 
sadors  ;  men  of  science,  and  men  of  wit ;  philosophers 
and  dreamers ;  artificers  and  actors,  in  short  every  one 
who  had  become  distinguished  in  his  peculiar  walk,  had 
been  gathered  together  at  the  magic  summons  of  the  fair 
mistress  of  the  revels.  Many  came  to  see  other  cele¬ 
brated  individuals  of  whom  they  had  heard ;  and  not  a 
few  came  to  study  human  nature — for,  after  all,  there 
are  worse  places  than  a  ball-room  to  read  the  great  book 
of  man. 
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Distinguished  as  were  most  of  the  guests,  Howell’s 
entrance  attracted  a  general  buzz,  for  his  reputation  had 
preceded  him,  and  his  youth  made  his  celebrity  more 
remarkable.  The  first  glance  around  the  rooms  assured 
him  that  the  queenly  figure  and  inimitable  step  of  a  lady 
not  far  in  advance  of  him  belonged  to  Mrs.  Stratton. 
She  was  magnificently  attired,  and  followed  by  a  crowd 
of  suitors.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  Howell 
would  have  experienced  some  emotion  at  meeting  her, 
but  it  was  not  so,  for  he  had  so  completely  learned  to 
despise  her  for  her  heartlessncss,  that  all  love  had  long 
since  vanished  from  his  heart,  and  with  love  ceased  the 
cause  of  embarrassment  No  one  would  have  suspected 
that  the  young  member  had  ever  loved,  with  such  intense 
earnestness,  the  splendid  creature  who  divided  with  one 
other  the  suffrages  of  the  night. 

But  who  was  that  other?  What  one,  however  fair, 
however  accomplished,  however  admired,  could  pretend 
to  rival  the  hitherto  all-conquering  Mrs.  Stratton  ?  A 
few  steps  revealed  her  to  Howell.  Seated  on  an  otta- 
man,  around  which  had  gathered  all  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  other  sex  in  the  room,  sat  one  of  the  most  exqui¬ 
sitely  lovely  beings  that  the  young,  member  had  ever 
seen.  Her  style  of  beauty  was  rarer,  and  far  more 
poetical  than  that  of  her  rival.  A  complexion  of  the 
most  delicate  character ;  a  face  and  features  faultless  in 
every  respect ;  dark  blue  eyes  that  were  moist  with  a 
sensitive  soul;  and  golden  tresses  that  fell  on  either  side 
her  face,  and  even  strayed  down  to  her  ivory  shoulders 
and  divine  bust.  For  an  instant,  as  Howell  stood  re¬ 
garding  her,  she  rose  to  acknowledge  a  presentation  to 
the  Vice-President,  and  by  the  movement  displayed  a 
figure  which,  though  petite,  outshone  in  grace  and 
faultless  proportions,  all  the  young  member  had  beheld 
or  imagined.  To  Howell,  indeed,  there  was  something 
irresistably  fascinating  in  that  Madonna-like  face :  it 
seemed  as  if  he  had  seen  it  somewhere  before,  though 
where  he  could  not  recollect — perhaps  in  a  dream  of 
heaven  when  a  child.  So  rapt  was  ho  with  it  that  he 
forgot  how  many  eyes  were  on  him,  until  one  of  his 
friends  approached,  and  whispered, 

“The  bolt  has  reached  your  heart  at  last — eh! 
Howell  ?  But  do  you  know  what  observation  you 
are  attracting?  Here  are  a  dozen  ladies  wondering 
what  there  is  so  beautiful  in  this  stranger  to  attract 
y  our  particular  notice — you  who  have  been  unscathed 
by  Cupid’s  darts  hitherto.” 

“  Who  is  she  ?” 

“  Faith  !  its  more  than  I  know,  since  I  ’ve  not  been 
here  but  three  minutes,  and  this  goddess  did  not  much 
predfee  me.  She  is  a  total  stranger — reached  the  city  only 
last  evening — and  but  few  here  know  her  name,  though 
before  the  evening  is  over  it  will  ring  loud  enough  I 
warrant.  How  completely  she  has  eclipsed  Mrs.  Strata 
ton,  who,  by  the  bye,  can  scarcely  conceal  her  chagrin.” 


“  Shall  I  introduce  you  to  Miss  Wharton  ?”  said  the 
fair  hostess,  approaching  Howell,  as  his  friend  moved 
off. 

When  the  young  member’s  name  was  mentioned  Miss 
Wharton  rose  in  some  embarrassment,  the  blushes  dying 
her  face  and  neck ;  but,  after  a  moment’s  hesitation,  with 
a  sweet  smile,  and  a  bright  eye,  she  curtsied  to  him. 
Her  manner  somewhat  surprised  Howell;  but  he  soon 
forgot  it  in  the  fascination  of  her  conversation.  Few 
women  could  equal  her  in  this  respect,  and  the  young 
member  put  forth  all  his  powers,  so  that,  before  long, 
they  had  gathered  around  them  the  largest  portion  of 
the  guests.  When  Miss  Wharton  saw  this  she  blushed 
again,  and  gladly  accepted  Howell’s  hand  for  a  quadrille. 

“  Do  you  know,”  said  he,  during  a  pause  in  the  dance, 
“  that  you  seem  like  an  old  friend  to  me  ? — though  per¬ 
haps  it  is  presumption  in  me  to  say  so.  Your  looks, 
your  voice,  every  thing  about  you  recall  some  one  I 
have  known  or  dreamed  of  years  before.” 

Again  she  blushed,  hesitated,  and  at  length  said  with 
sudden  archness. 

“And  have  you  then  really  forgotten  me?” 

In  a  moment  the  truth  flashed  on  him.  And  yet  how 
came  the  change  of  name  ? 

“It  is  Miss  Edith  Bellanger!  How  could  I  have 
forgotten  you.  And  yet  I  do  myself  injustice,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  sinking  his  voice  into  a  whisper,  “I  have  thought 
gratefully  of  you  every  day  for  years.” 

This  time  Edith  blushed  deeper  than  ever,  and  her 
eyes  sought  the  floor.  She  was  happily  relieved  by  the 
re-commencement  of  the  dance. 

Edith  informed  her  partner  before  the  evening  was 
over  that  her  change  of  name  had  taken  place  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  will  of  another  uncle,  who  had  wished  her 
to  adopt  his  name ;  but  it  was  from  others  that  Howell 
learned  how  vast  was  the  fortune  of  which  she  had  now 
become  possessed.  Edith  had  come  to  Washington 
with  an  old  friend,  now  the  wife  of  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

From  that  night  the  star  of  Mrs.  Stratton’s  popularity 
waned,  for  in  accomplishments  or  conversation  she  was 
no  rival  to  Miss  Wharton.  From  that  night,  too,  Howell 
was  drawn  by  an  irresistable  impulse  toward  Edith,  nor 
was  it  long  before  he  became  satisfied  that  his  love  was 
returned.  His  passion  now  was  different  from  that 
which  he  had  experienced  for  her  cousin.  Then  it  was 
wild  and  irresistable,  the  growth  solely  of  the  fancy ;  now 
it  Was  a  love  based  on  esteem  as  well  as  admiration,  the 
only  love  that  is  enduring. 

“  Ah !  Kate,  false  Kate,”  Howell  could  not  resist 
saying  one  evening,  after  his  return  from  a  brilliant 
party  at  the  English  ambassador’s,  where  Edith  had 
shone  the  star  of  the  night,  “much  as  you  have  wronged 
me,  I  pity  you,  so  stung  do  you  appear  to  be  by  your 
cousin's  eclat .  You  live  on  adulation,  and  its  loss  to 
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you  is  a  bitter  draught.  Happy  is  Edith  in  despising 
such  things.” 

CHAPTER  vi. 

Congress  was  now  at  the  most  exciting  period  of 
its  session,  and  the  galleries  were  thronged  daily  with 
anxious  listeners.  In  both  the  Senate  and  House  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  nation  were 
under  discussion,  and  the  votes  often  ran  so  close  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  calculate  on  the  result.  All 
was  excitement.  Rumors  were  continually  afloat  re¬ 
specting  the  defection  of  this  one,  or  the  accession  of 
that :  in  short  a  session  so  deeply  absorbing,  had  not 
occurred  for  years. 

At  length  Stratton  brought  forward  his  contemplated 
measure.  It  was  one  involving  vast  interests,  and  as 
strenuously  advocated  by  one  party  as  it  was  opposed 
by  another.  For  some  days  before  the  bill  was  reported, 
the  public  curiosity  became  excessive  to  know  who 
would  reply  to  its  framer.  Nothing,  however,  was 
known  on  this  subject,  for  whatever  was  understood 
behind  the  scenes,  no  intimation  whatever  had  reached 
the  public  ear.  This  very  uncertainty  heightened  the 
interest  usually  felt  on  such  occasions,  so  that  when  the 
day  arrived,  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  crowded  to  excess,  and  at  an  early  hour.  Promi¬ 
nent  among  the  audience,  and  occupying  seats  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  were  the  two  most  beautiful  women 
of  the  day — Mrs.  Stratton  and  the  still  more  admired 
Edith  Wharton. 

When  the  mover  of  the  bill  rose  to  advocate  it,  the 
buzz  of  conversation  which  had  ran  through  the  hall 
hitherto  subsided  into  silence,  and  every  ear  was  inclined 
to  hear  the  first  words  of  the  orator  who  was  now  to 
make  his  debut  on  that  floor.  Stratton  soon  proved 
that  his  reputation  had  not  belied  his  powers.  His 
mind  was  one  of  considerable  range,  and  his  eloquence 
was  by  no  means  overrated.  His  opponents  were 
astonished,  and  even  some  of  them  alarmed  at  the 
impression  he  was  visibly  making  on  the  House,  and 
uneasy  glances  were,  from  time  to  time,  directed,  by 
various  members  of  the  party,  to  their  champion.  The 
subject  was  unquestionably  one  in  which  the  speaker 
had  taken  great  interest,  and  he  had  deeply  studied  not 
only  what  arguments  to  use,  but  how  to  present  them 
to  his  hearers.  Few  speeches  of  greater  power  had 
been  heard  for  years  in  the  House.  In  fact,  it  was  well 
understood  that,  on  the  success  of  this  favorite  measure, 
depended  Stratton’s  standing  with  his  constituents,  and 
therefore  his  schemes  of  ambition — to  him  it  was  a  matter 
of  life  or  death. 

“  A  magnificent  oration,  by  the  gods,”  said  a  mercu¬ 
rial  member  of  Howell’s  party,  when  Stratton  sat  down, 
“  see  with  what  exultation  that  proud  woman,  his  wife, 
looks  around  the  house.  Would  to  heaven  Howell  was 


a  few  years  older — great  as  are  his  talents  I  almost  fear 
for  his  success  against  one  so  much  his  senior,  and  who 
has  devoted  years  to  the  consideration  of  his  subject.” 

“  Hist !  he  rises,”  said  his  companion. 

Every  eye  was  directed  to  the  young  orator,  as  he 
slowly  rose  in  his  seat ;  and  a  murmur  of  astonishment 
ran  through  the  House  that  one  so  young  should  have 
been  chosen  for  so  difficult  a  task.  Stratton,  who  was 
now  receiving  the  congratulations  of  his  party,  looked 
with  a  smile  of  exulting  triumph  on  his  rival,  and  turned 
to  receive  the  compliments  of  the  crowd  around  him.  At 
this  instant  his  wife  raised  her  glass,  and  took  a  long 
stare  at  Howell.  The  looks  of  both  6tung  the  young 
man  to  the  heart,  and  the  momentary  flutter,  which  he 
had  felt  at  first,  on  rising  to  make  his  debut ,  and  before 
such  an  audience,  passed  away.  He  was  calm  and 
collected,  but  with  every  faculty  sharpened,  and  every 
indignant  feeling  aroused.  He  had  not  spoken  a  dozen 
words  before  the  looks  of  triumph  from  the  opposition 
began  to  be  exchanged  for  uneasy  glances ;  for  the  strain 
of  scorching  invective  in  which  he  began,  assured  them 
that  an  enemy  had  been  aroused  whom  few  could  quell. 
They  became  even  more  uneasy,  when,  gliding  with 
consummate  tact  into  the  argument,  he  began  dispas¬ 
sionately  to  examine  and  refute  the  sophistry  of  his 
adversary.  Again  he  resumed  his  tone  of  invective, 
now  giving  vent  to  the  most  keen  and  polished  sarcasm, 
and  now  denouncing  his  adversary  and  his  clique  in 
direct  terms.  As  the  speaker  proceeded,  Stratton  turned 
white  as  ashes,  and  would  have  started  to  hiB  feet,  had 
not  his  friends  interposed  ;  but  Howell,  notwithstanding 
he  saw  all  this,  proceeded  in  the  same  scathing  strain, 
until  he  had  completely  annihilated  his  opponent.  There 
was,  indeed,  in  the  young  member’s  mind,  no  motive  to 
spare  him.  Howell  sat  down  amid  murmurs  of  applause 
from  the  galleries.  As  he  resumed  his  seat  every  eye 
was  turned,  as  if  instinctively,  to  the  haughty  wife  of 
his  rival.  She  was  deadly  pale,  and  notwithstanding 
her  efforts  to  conceal  her  emotion,  all  saw  in  her  com¬ 
pressed  lip  and  blanched  cheek,  the  agony  of  the  heart 
within.  In  that  hour  Howell  was  revenged,  ay  !  how 
bitterly  revenged.  As  his  faithless  mistress  looked  at 
him,  and  noticed  the  curious  eyes  fixed  on  herself,  she 
felt  that  she  was  utterly  degraded,  and  that  too  in  the 
sight  of  the  whole  nation.  Nor  was  the  torture  of  her 
situation  lessened,  but  rather  tenfold  increased,  when 
she  saw  the  glad  tears  gathering  into  Edith’s  eyes,  and 
beheld  the  crowd  who  so  lately  flocked  around  her,  hur¬ 
rying  to  her  rival’s  side. 

“  You  have  done  wonders — your  fame  is  established 
forever,”  said  the  gray-headed  leader  of  Howell’s  party 
— “  your  antagonist  is  annihilated.  During  thirty  years 
experience  I  have  never  heard  such  a  speech  on  this  floor.” 

The  encomiums  lavished  on  him  would  have  made 
any  other  man  dizzy ;  hut  they  had  no  other  effect  on 
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Howell  than  the  praises  before  lavished  on  his  work. 
The  smile  and  tears  with  which  Edith  greeted  him  that 
evening  were  worth,  to  him,  more  than  all  the  rest. 

What  more  have  we  to  add]  The  union  of  the 
lovers  soon  occurred,  and  was  hailed  with  universal 
congratulations.  It  needed  only  the  marriage  of  Edith 
and  Howell  to  make  Mrs.  8tratton  completely  wretched, 
because  completely  mortified.  She  seized  the  first  occa¬ 
sion  to  leave  Washington,  and  has  never  since  visited 
the  capital.  Howell  is  still  high  in  his  country’s  coun¬ 
cils,  and  Edith  is  as  beautiful  as  ever. 


MOONLIGHT. 

BT  E.  G.  MATTHEWS. 

We  are  beneath  the  dark  blue  sky, 

And  the  moon  is  shining  bright; 

Oh!  what  can  lift  the  soul  so  high 
As  the  glow  of  a  summer’s  night! 
When  all  the  gay  are  hushed  to  sleep. 
When  they  that  mourn  forget  to  weep, 
Beneath  its  gentle  light. 

Is  there  no  holier,  happier  land. 

Among  those  distant  spheres, 

Where  we  may  meet  that  shadowy  band, 
The  dead  of  other  years  ? 

Where  all  the  day  the  moonbeams*  rest. 
And  where  at  length  the  souls  are  blest. 
Of  those  that  dwell  in  tears. 

Oh !  if  the  happy  ever  leave 
Their  bow’rs  of  bliss  on  high. 

To  cheer  the  hearts  of  those  that  grieve 
And  wipe  the  tear-drop  dry, 

It  is  when  moonlight  sheds  its  ray. 

More  pure  and  beautiful  than  day, 

And  earth  is  like  the  sky. 


DEVOTION. 

BT  8.  n.  ANDERSON. 

No  need  of  altars  built  by  human  hands 
Whereon  to  lay  the  heart’s  deep  offerings. 

Whilst  rock  and  tree  and  tow’ring  mountain  stands, 

And  to  the  skies  their  soul-felt  homage  flings, 

Binding  us  to  one  God  with  holier,  purer  bands 
Than  we  can  ever  feel  where  pride  and  fashion  Bings, 
Mocking  the  calmness  and  the  tranquil  peace 
That  bids  each  human  wrong  and  passion  cease. 

Oh !  let  us  worship  where  the  smiling  skies 
Kiss  hoary  Ocean  in  his  tidelcss  sleep, 

Or  w  hen  the  night  looks  forth  from  thousand  eyes 
Into  the  soul  with  feelings  pure  and  deep, 

Bidding  us  hold  communion  with  those  ties 
That  sanctify  our  natures — and  do  keep 
More  than  the  words  of  books,  howe’er  divine 
1  s  in  the  paths  wherein  we  all  shall  shine. 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  ROBBER. 

BT  BENJAMIN  HAMILTON. 

CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  in  the  year  18 — ,  that  a  very  lovely  woman, 
the  Countess  of  Walstein,  became  an  inhabitant  of 
Vienna;  to  which  city  the  news  of  her  husband’s  death 
— a  Colonel  in  the  service  of  France,  and  slain,  as  It  was 
stated  in  the  letter  of  the  Minister  of  War,  at  the  great 
battle  of  Moskowa — had  brought  her. 

One  night,  after  having  dismissed  all  her  female 
attendants,  she  was  seated  at  her  writing-desk,  intensely 
absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  a  manuscript,  when  the  win¬ 
dow  of  her  boudoir  was  burst  open.  She  was  utterly 
paralysed,  for  the  moment,  with  fear.  Sho  believed  she 
was  lost  for  ever.  Three  o'clock  in  the  morning  had 
just  struck,  and  all  around  her  was  silence  and  darkness. 
The  servants  were  all  fast  asleep.  The  sound  of  no 
footstep  in  the  distant  street  could  be  heard.  It  was  a 
favorable  moment  for  the  perpetration  of  crime,  for  crime 
could  be  committed  safe  from  the  observation  of  any 
witness.  Excited  by  sudden  terror,  the  Countess  turned 
her  eyes  toward  the  window  that  had  been  forced  open ; 
but  the  dimmed  glass  through  which  the  wax  lights 
shone,  gave  forth  but  an  uncertain  and  glimmering 
view,  and  she  could  only  distinguish,  and  that  with 
difficulty,  the  dark  shade  of  a  man’s  figure  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  room.  Fancying,  for  the  moment,  that  it 
was  but  a  terrific  illusion,  she  seized  a  light  and  turned 
it  toward  this  strange  object.  What  was  her  terror, 
when  she  was  convinced  that  there  was  before  her  a 
strange  man !  Ho  was  very  tall,  his  figure  was  con¬ 
cealed  by  a  black  mantle,  and  his  face  was  covered  by  a 
mask.  Her  first  thought  was  to  ring  the  bell ;  but  the 
masked  man,  grasping  her  arm,  prevented  her  from 
carrying  her  project  into  execution. 

“  Have  no  fear,”  said  the  unknown ;  “  and  though 
appearances  be  at  this  moment  against  me,  still  do  not 
confound  me  with  the  common  malefactors  that  fill  this 
city.  Although  my  proceedings  are  such  as  to  give  you 
reason  to  entertain  such  an  idea,  yet  I  presume  to  hope, 
that  you  will  soon  abandon  a  notion,  that  would  do  my 
feelings  wrong.  I  am  an  honest  man ;  but  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  circumstances,  such  as  I  cannot  and  ought  not 
to  explain  to  you,  oblige  me  to  act  thus.  That  is  all  I 
can,  for  the  present,  say  to  you.” 

The  tone  of  voice  in  which  these  few  words  had  been 
said,  and  the  apparent  unconcern,  and  calmness  of  de¬ 
meanor  in  the  unknown,  excited  the  astonishment  of  the 
Countess,  without  lessening,  however,  her  uneasiness, 
nor  diminishing  her  fear. 

*'How  can  you  explain,”  she  said  to  her  singular 
visitor,  “  your  conduct,  and  your  presence  in  my  house, 
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and  when  I  am  alone  1 — besides  there  is  that  mask  which 
conceals  your  features - ” 

“That  mask  should  not  at  all  terrify  you.  For 
heavens'  sake,  be  calm.  I  have  this  false  visage,  but 
as  a  security  for  that  discretion  that  must  guard  my 
conduct,  and  until  circumstances,  less  unhappy  than 
those  that  now  affect  me,  permit  me  to  make  myself 
known  to  you.” 

“  Well,  then,  what  do  you  require  1”  asked  the  Coun¬ 
tess,  perfectly  astonished. 

“  A  very  great  service  indeed,  and  one  upon  which 
depends  my  future  liberty,  my  honor,  and  the  happiness 
of  my  life.” 

“  I  know  not,  Sir,  how,  or  in  what  manner,  I - ” 

“  I  am  about  to  tell  you — and  now  deign  to  listen  to 
me,  with  a  kind  of  charitable  feeling.  You  have  in  your 
secretaire  a  sum  of  sixty  thousand  francs.  I  want  that 

from  you - as  a  loan .  Understand  me  perfectly.  It 

is  under  the  name  of  a  loan,  that  I  shall  receive  it  from 
you — but  as  that  sum  will  not  accomplish  the  object 
which  compels  me  thus  to  borrow  from  you,  I  supplicate 
you  to  add  to  it  also  your  jewel  case.  I  shall  have  a 
faithful  and  accurate  value  put  upon  it,  by  a  jeweller, 
as  to  its  contents ;  and  with  that  I  will  ask  you  for  your 
diamond  studded  watch,  and  these,  along  with  the  sixty 
thousand  francs,  will  make  the  sum  total  of  my  debt  to 
you.” 

The  Countess  was  stupified  alike  from  astonishment 
and  fear.  So  much  of  audacity,  surpassed  her  imagina¬ 
tion  of  all  that  impudence  could  think  of  doing.  But 
then  how  was  she  to  act,  situated  as  she  was  ?  Should 
she  refuse  to  despoil  herself  of  her  gold  and  diamonds? 
It  would  be  to  expose  herself  to  outrage.  A  man  capa¬ 
ble  of  having  conceived  and  executed  so  rash  a  project, 
and  to  express  himself  so  boldly,  would  not  recoil  from 
any  consideration,  and  would  crush  every  obstacle  to 
attain  his  ends.  The  Countess  having  indulged  in 
such  reflections,  would  doubtlessly  have  instantly  com¬ 
plied  with  the  demand  made  on  her,  if  the  remembrance 
of  her  husband  had  not  come  to  her  assistance — for  she 
recollected  that  the  richest  ornaments  in  her  jewel-case 
had  been  from  him — and  then,  how  could  she  consent 
willingly  to  part  from  the  last  tokens  of  his  love,  that 
remained  to  her  ? 

“  I  consent,”  she  said,  “  to  give  to  you  the  sum  of 
money  you  ask  from  me;  but  the  jewel-case  is  the 
bridal  present  of  my  deceased  husband,  and  I  cannot 
part  with  it  without  insulting  the  memory  of  one,  that  I 
honor,  and  venerate.  Oh !  that  I  must  keep,  and  even 
you  yourself,  will  see  that  I  ought  to  do  so.” 

“  I  think,”  he  remarked,  “  that  I  told  you,  that  I 
wanted  all  that  I  have  specified.  Nothing  less  than 
what  I  have  stated,  can  free  me  from  the  embarrassment 
in  which  I  am  placed.  It  is  all  that  I  hope  for  from  your 
goodness,  and  that  I  exact  with  the  greater  earnestness : 
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because  I  am  certain  of  discharging  aU  I  owe  you,  in  less 
than  two  years.” 

The  words  “ I  exact”  added  to  the  anxiety  of  the 
poor  Countess.  She  stood  up,  opened  her  secretaire, 
gave  to  the  stranger  the  gold  that  it  contained,  and  then 
taking  the  jewel-case,  she,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  placed 
it  on  the  table  before  her,  hoping  that  the  despair  which 
was  pictured  in  her  countenance,  would  be  more  elo¬ 
quent,  and  more  persuasive  than  her  prayers. 

It  was  of  no  avail,  however.  The  6trange  visitor 
took  up  the  bag,  containing  the  gold,  the  jewel-case 
that  enclosed  the  diamonds,  and  then  recommending 
her  to  keep  as  a  profound  secret  all  that  had  passed 
between  them,  he  repeated  to  her  the  confidence  he 
entertained  of  yet  paying  the  debt,  and  disappeared, 
leaving  the  Countess  overwhelmed  with  terror  and 
with  grief. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  various  emotions, 
that  subsequent  to  this  adventure,  agitated  the  Countess. 
The  sacrifice  that  she  had  been  forced  to  make,  was, 
without  doubt,  a  dreadful  one ;  and  yet  the  loss  affected 
her  less  than  the  reflections  induced  by  such  a  visit  from 
a  person  who  was  evidently  nobly  born,  and  highly 
educated.  The  terror  that  the  circumstance  caused  to 
her,  however,  made  her  discreet. 

Scarcely  a  fortnight  had  passed  away,  from  the  time 
the  nocturnal  visit  had  been  paid,  when  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  the  Countess  was  awakened  by  the  noise 
of  something  heavy  falling  into  her  room,  which  was 
thrown  from  without,  and  that  had  penetrated  thus  far, 
after  having  smashed  one  of  the  panes  of  glass  in  the 
window.  The  noise  was  not  succeeded  by  any  other, 
and  the  Countess  having  recovered  from  her  fright,  or 
rather  her  curiosity  being  greater  than  her -fears,  she 
searched  for  the  object  that  she  was  sure  had  fallen  on 
the  floor.  It  was  a  stone,  which  was  enveloped  by  a 
letter  most  respectfully  worded,  and  containing  an  exact 
account  of  the  money  enclosed  in  the  bag,  as  well  as  of 
the  value  of  the  diamonds  taken  from  her.  This  act  of 
honesty  appeared  to  her  to  be  very  singular  on  the  part 
of  one,  that  after  all,  she  could  not  but  regard  as  a 
robber.  Astonished  at  this  new  act  of  the  mysterious 
individual,  she  put  both  pieces  of  writing  in  her  secre¬ 
taire,  and  deposited  them  in  the  place  formerly  occupied 
by  the  valuables  of  which  she  had  been  despoiled. 

*  CHAPTER  II. 

A  tear  after  the  event  which  we  have  described,  the 
Countess  of  Walstein,  yielding  to  the  importunities 
of  her  husband's  family,  left  Vienna,  and  went  to 
take  up  her  abode  at  Munich,  where  she  trusted  that 
her  strange  visitor,  of  whom  she  now  heard  no  more, 
would  cease  from  troubling  her  repose.  Her  anticipa¬ 
tions  in  this  respect,  were  not,  however,  fulfilled. 

Borne  months  after  her  arrival  at  Munich,  where  she 
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led  a  very  retired  life — where  she  was  never  seen  in 
public,  and  consequently  believed  she  was  secure  from 
the  visits  of  the  stranger,  she  was  one  morning — about 
three  o’clock — astonished  to  see  the  window  of  her 
chamber  opened !  No  noise  was  made — no  bolt  with¬ 
drawn  ;  but  as  if  by  magic  power,  it  was  opened,  and  the 
mysterious  man  again  appeared,  in  his  old  costume,  and 
his  face  still  concealed  by  a  mask ! 

“  What !  you  again !”  exclaimed  the  Countess. 
“  What  would  you  know !  Have  I  not  satisfied  your 
first  demand  -so  fully,  that  I  might  at  least  hope  to  be 
free’d  from  a  second  visit  V’ 

“Madame,  your  words  are  reproachful.  If  T  merit 
insult  for  a  second  time  disturbing  your  repose,  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  offer  it,  when  you  learn  what  is  the 
object  of  my  present  visit.” 

“  Doubtless  it  is  to  contract  a  second  debt ;  for  men 
like  you  have  always  pressing  wants.” 

“  Will  the  Countess  of  Walstein  permit  me  to  inter¬ 
rupt  her,  knowing  as  I  do,  all  that  can  be  said  upon  that 
point?” 

“  Then  what  is  your  business  here  ?” 

“  I  find  it  impossible  at  this  moment,  to  pay  you  in 
full,  the  entire  sum  that  you  were  so  good  as  to  lend 
me,  a  year  since — but  I  have  brought  you  the  half  of  it, 
which  you  will  find  in  this  bag — and  in  accepting  it, 
I  beg  again  to  express  to  you  my  gratitude,  and  my 
determination  fully  to  acquit  myself  of  the  obligation 
that  I  have  contracted  with  you.” 

This  said,  the  bag  of  gold  was  deposited  on  the  table, 
and  the  stranger  disappeared. 

When  the  Countess  was  fully  certain  that  her  myste¬ 
rious  visitor  had  taken  his  departure,  she  rose  from  her 
couch,  and  examined  the  bag  that  he  had  left  behind 
him ;  and  to  her  astonishment,  6he  found  that  it  con¬ 
tained  precisely  the  half  of  the  sum,  that  she  had  been 
compelled  to  give  him.  In  doing  justice  to  thfe  strange 
conduct  of  the  unknown,  she  did  not,  however,  desire 
to  be  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  events,  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  which  she  could  not  forsee,  and  therefore  she 
resolved  to  quit  Germany,  and  to  go  and  live  in  Italy. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  this  was  a  resolution  not 
adopted  on  the  instant.  That  which  had  occurred  both 
at  Munich  and  Vienna,  filled  her  mind  with  the  greatest 
apprehension ;  and  she  determined  to  depart  as  privately 
as  she  possibly  could. 

The  Countess  of  Walstein  travelled  over  a  great  deal 
of  Italy.  She  visited  Florence,  and  then  resolved  to 
stop  for  some  time  at  Venice.  The  beauty  of  the  cli¬ 
mate,  the  charms  of  the  city — so  calm,  and  so  impreg¬ 
nated  with  poetry — at  once  suited  her  quiet  habits,  and 
her  reflective  disposition.  She  had  remained  there 
nearly  a  year,  and  had  ceased  to  think  of  her  singular 
debtor,  for  she  believed  she  had  for  ever  free’d  heTself 
from  him,  when  at  the  midnight  hour — such  a  midight 


as  one  can  only  behold  in  Venice — she  saw  him  re-ap- 
pear  in  the  centre  of  her  chamber,  wearing  the  same 
dress  that  he  did  at  Vienna,  and  at  Munich  ;  and  still 
masked ! 

“  This  is  the  last  visit  of  this  kind,  that  I  shall  pay 
you,”  he  said.  “  Now,  I  bring  to  you  tbe  full  sum  that 
you,  in  despite  of  yourself,  lent  me  two  years  ago.  But, 
without  examining  into  the  causes  of  your  conduct,  I 
may  content  ravself  with  saying,  that  your  money  and 
your  discretion  have  saved  my  honor.  At  present, 
permit  me  to  offer  you  the  sincere  expression  of  my 
gratitude,  and  to  beg  also  that  you  will  accept  as  a 
testimony  of  it  this  brilliant  ring,  which  I  pray  you  to 
accept  from  me.” 

Pronouncing  these  words,  the  stranger  took  from  his 
finger  a  ring,  and  laid  it,  at  the  same  time  with  the 
purse  of  gold,  upon  the  table,  which  was  close  to  the 
couch  on  which  the  Countess  was  reposing.  The 
latter,  that  fright  had  nearly  paralysed,  recovered  gra¬ 
dually  from  her  fear,  and  said — 

“  But  who  are  you,  sir,  who  attach  so  much  value  to 
the  service  I  have  done  ?  Permit  me  to  assure  you  that 
my  discretion  will  be  the  best  security  for  any  secret  you 
may  please  to  confide  in  me.” 

“  I  can  ■  easily  believe  it,  Countess,  especially  when 
you  find  that  the  secret  is  one  in  which  both  are  equally 
interested.” 

The  unknown  finished  those  words,  by  tearing  off  his 
mask,  and  casting  it  from  him. 

“Good  Heavens!”  shrieked  the  Countess,  as  she 
looked  in  the  face  of  the  unknown ;  “  it  is — it  is  my 
husband !” 

“Yes,”  answered  the  Count  with  deep  emotion,  “I 
am  he  for  whom  thou  hast  long  mourned  as  dead,  and 
who,  without  thee,  would  have  lost  both  honor  and 
liberty.  There  are  my  adventures.  I  was  dangerously 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Muskowa,  and  by  mistake  re¬ 
turned  as  among  those  who  had  been  killed.  I  was 
brought  as  a  prisoner  into  the  deserts  of  Siberia.  In  a 
frightful  state  of  misery,  and  without  the  possibility  of 
apprising  you  that  I  was  living,  I  passed  there  the  entire 
time  of  my  captivity.  An  ukase  of  the  Emperor  gave 
me,  at  length,  permission  to  return  to  France :  when,  as 
I  passed  through  St.  Petersburg,  an  unfortunate  quarrel 
was  put  upon  me,  by  the  son  of  a  great  Russian  Lord. 
I  killed  him  in  a  duel  fought  lietween  us;  and,  although 
my  adversary  was  altogether  in  the  wrong,  and  that  he 
did  not  hesitate  so  to  declare  before  dying,  yet  as  his 
family  were  very  powerful,  they  swore  to  have  ven¬ 
geance,  and  did  every  thing  they  could  to  carry  that 
vow  into  effect. 

“I  was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  The  prosecution 
against  me  had  commenced,  when  the  Czar,  learning 
what  had  happened,  and  the  public  feeling  that  was 
general  in  my  favor,  ordered  me  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and 
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brought  beyond  the  frontiers  of  his  empire,  on  my  way 
to  France.  After  such  a  decision,  I  might  well  believe, 
as  well  as  all  those  who  took  an  interest  in  my  fate,  that 
I  was  saved  from  the  fury  of  my  enemies ;  but  it  turned 
out  otherwise,  for  my  foes  were  numerous  and  powerful. 
Notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the  Emperor,  they  ob¬ 
tained  my  incarceration  anew,  until  I  had  made  a  full 
payment  of  a  sum  of  sixty  thousand  roubles,  equal  to 
about  tto  hundred  thousand  francs,  in  which  I  was 
amerced  as  ‘  damages/  for  in  Russia,  it  seems,  that  a 
price  is  set  upon  the  life  of  a  human  being. 

“  I  was  again  arrested ;  but,  thanks  to  some  friends,  I 
was  able  to  escape,  and  reached  Germany,  from  whence 
I  wrote  that  I  recognised  myself  a  debtor  to  the  amount 
of  the  sixty  thousand  roubles,  and  promised  to  send 
them,  in  the  shortest  possible  time — and  then  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  conceal  myself  with  the  greatest  possible 
care.  Had  I  acted  differently,  I  should  have  been 
given  up*  to  the  Russian  government 

“  By  means  of  the  forced  loan  from  yourself,  and  the 
aid  of  some  friends,  I  was  able  to  meet  the  pecuniary 
demand  of  my  enemies,  and  to  obtain  a  full  acquittance, 
as  well  as  an  order  for  my  perfect  freedom  from  arrest 
for  the  future.  Once  having  this  order  in  my  hands,  I 
knew  that  I  could  appear  in  public.  Your  secret  re¬ 
moval  from  Munich  prevented  me  from  seeing  you* 
before  now;  but  now,  having  discovered  it,  I  determined 
to  play  out  my  part  of  the  mysterious  visitor  to  the  end.” 

It  was  thus  that  the  Colonel  terminated  his  recital. 
Since  then  he  has  lived  in  happiness  with  his  wife  at 
the  chateau  at  Walstein  which  is  but  a  few  leagues 
distant  from  Vienna. 


EVENING. 

BT  JOSEPH  H.  BUTLER. 

The  wings  of  evening,  tinged  with  blue. 

Are  folding  softly  o’er  the  globe  ; 

The  western  clouds,  of  golden  hue, 

The  face  of  heaven  in  glory  robe ; 
Majestic,  on  the  mountain  brow, 

The  green-robed  forests  frowning  rise ; 
And  rocks,  which  tempests  fail  to  bow, 

Bask  brightly  in  the  pale  blue  skies. 

The  bosom  of  yon  Western  main 
Is  rich  with  lurid  tracks  of  light, 

Its  billows  have  no  earthly  stain. 

They  glow  with  heavenly  radiance  bright : 
Light’s  holy  mantle  drops  on  all, 

Ocean— and  rock — and  tree — and  spire, 
Softly  the  shadowy  glories  fall, 

As  dew-drops  of  ethereal  lire  ! 

Above — around — beneath,  it  glows 
With  mystic  beauty,  all  supreme, 

Blending  the  blushes  of  the  rose 

With  the  rich  sapphire’s  golden  gleam! 


A  SKETCH 

OF  THE  FEVER  OF  *93. 

BT  HENRY  J.  VANDYKE. 

“  And  men  forgot  their  passions  in  the  dread 
Of  this  their  desolation.”  Byron. 

A  death-like  stillness  reigned  throughout  the 
streets  of  the  almost  deserted  city;  and  the  green  grass 
was  springing  from  the  pavements  of  the  once  crowded 
thoroughfares.  The  hum  of  business  was  no  longer 
heard ;  and  even  the  voice  of  revelry  was  hushed  in  the 
deep  silence  of  despair.  Many  a  bright  eye  had  become 
dim,  many  a  fair  cheek  had  grown  pale ;  thousands  had 
fled  from  the  path  of  the  awful  pestilence,  or  been  swept 
to  the  tomb  as  with  the  besom  of  destruction. 

In  the  stillness  of  the  grassy  meadow  or  the  shady 
woods,  where  spring  scatters  her  fragrant  flowers  and 
her  opening  blossoms  with  so  bountiful  a  hand,  there  is 
an  influence  which  calms  the  soul.  Each  bursting  bud, 
each  rustling  leaf,  each  blossom  that  opens  its  bright 
cup  to  catch  the  falling  dew,  speaks  a  familiar  language 
and  teaches  a  delightful  lesson ;  and  the  glad  music  of 
the  happy  birds,  or  the  murmuring  stream  finds  an  echo 
in  every  heart.  But  when  we  follow  the  silent  tread  of 
the  pestilence  through  the  ruins  of  departed  greatness ; 
when  we  walk  amid  the  stillness  of  some  deserted  habi¬ 
tation,  where  the  spirits  of  the  dead  seem  still  to  linger 
amid  the  mouldering  productions  of  art,  a  sadness  steals 
over  the  heart,  and  the  still,  small  voice  within  whispers, 

“  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return.” 

The  shadows  of  night  once  more  environed  the  silent 

city ;  and  Mary  P - still  sat  an  anxious  watcher  by 

the  bedside  of  her  husband.  With  a  woman’s  constancy 
she  had  used  every  exertion  to  divert  the  dart  of  death, 
and  save  him  from  an  early  grave.  But  all  was  vain. 
The  last  ties  which  bound  soul  and  body  together  seemed 
to  be  fast  yielding  beneath  the  touch  of  the  pestilence. 
And  now  that  faithful  wife,  clasping  her  sleeping  infant 
to  her  bosom,  sat  gazing  upon  the  livid  features  of  the 
dying  man.  She  spoke  not— -she  wept  not.  The  warmth 
of  her  affection,  and  the  violence  of  her  sorrow  seemed 
to  have  dried  the  fountain  of  her  tears. 

“Mary!”  said  the  dyiiig  man,  “Mary,  my  faithful 
wife,  it  has  been  a  hard  struggle  between  life  and  death ; 
but  now  it  is  nearly  over.  I  feel  that  I  am  dying.  May 
God  bless  you  for  your  faithfulness,  and  spare  our  child 
for  you t  sake.  Fare—.”  The  death-rattle  stopped  his 
utterance.  One  slight  convulsion  and  he  was  a  lifeless 
corpse. 

“  Throw  out  your  dead !”  cried  a  gruff  voice  in  the 
stieet ;  and  the  solemn  echo  sounded  like  a  summons 
from  the  land  of  spirits.  The  doleful  lumbering  of  the 
cart  wheels,  and  the  still  more  doleful  call  of  the  rude 
undci  taker  died  away  in  the  distance. 
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For  awhile  the  new-made  widow  sat  like  a  statue  of 
despair.  The  suddenness  of  the  shock  appeared  to  have 
transformed  her  into  a  second  Niobe.  At  length  she  arose, 
and  laying  the  infant  in  its  cradle,  drew  nearer  to  the 
dead.  She  laid  her  small,  white  hand  upon  his  marble 
brow. 

“Cold!  cold!”  she  exclaimed,  and  casting  herself 
upon  the  corpse,  found  relief  for  her  feelings  in  a  flood 
of  tears. 

Death  is  at  all  times  the  “  king  of  terrors ;”  but  never 
does  he  appear  so  terrible  as  when  he  cuts  down  one  in 
the  strength  and  pride  of  early  manhood.  When  the 
infant,  around  whose  young  heart  the  tendrils  of  earthly 
affection  have  scarcely  began  to  twine,  sinks  beneath 
the  dart  of  the  destroyer,  we  do  not  wonder  that  one  so 
tender  should  yield  to  his  power;  and  we  commit  the 
corpse  to  the  voiceless  tomb,  with  the  assurance  that  the 
spirit  has  returned  to  the  God  who  gave  it.  Or,  when 
the  feeble  frame  of  one  who  has  drank  the  cup  of  life 
t(>  its  dregs,  is  laid  in  the  grave,  we  may  rejoice,  even 
amid  tears,  that  his  pilgrimage  is  ended,  and  that  one 
who  was  weary  of  the  world  now  sleeps  with  his  fathers. 
But  oh!  when  the  young  heart  that  is  beating  in  unison 
with  kindred  hearts  suddenly  grows  cold  and  still;  when 
the  hopes  of  early  manhood  are  scattered  like  withered 
leaves;  and  we  are  called  to  weep  around  the  corpse  of 
one  who  a  short  time  since  looked  forward  to  a  long 
and  happy  life,  how  hard  is  it  to  realize  that  he  is  dead ! 
how  sadly  do  we  feel  the  frailty  of  the  thread  of  life — the 
mockery  of  human  expectation. 

The  rays  of  the  morning  sun  looked  through  the 
windows  of  that  abode  of  wretchedness.  The  young, 
widow  had  knelt  beside  the  bed  of  him  who  lately  was 
her  husband,  and  was  pouring  out  her  soul  in  humble 
prayer  to  the  father  of  the  fatherless  and  the  widow’s 
friend. 

Ye  who  would  sap  the  foundation  of  Christian  con¬ 
fidence — ye  who  would  confine  the  life  of  the  soul  to 
the  flight  of  three  score  years  and  ten,  and  write  “  death 
is  an  eternal  sleep”  upon  the  tombs  of  the  departed — 
could  ye  have  seen  the  smile  of  hope  that  beamed  from 
that  grief-worn,  but  still  lovely  countenance,  ye  would 
say  with  us — “if  the  faith  of  the  Christian  be  a  delusion, 
it  is  a  pleasant  dream :  let  us  indulge  it.  Better  to  follow 
even  an  ignis  fatuus  as  we  pass  through  the  gloomy 
valley  of  affliction,  than  grope  our  way  amid  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  doubt  and  despair !” 

The  widow  arose,  and  took  her  child  in  her  arms 
again.  The  frail,  innocent  being  in  whom  now  cen¬ 
tered  all  her  earthly  hopes,  looked  up  into  her  face  and 
smiled — smiled  because  its  pure  spirit  had  not  yet  felt 
the  blight  of  sorrow — it  had  not  yet  tasted  the  bitter 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge. 

Wrapping  herself  and  child  in  a  cloak,  the  mother 
pas  ed  through  the  door,  over  whose  portal  the  cobwebs 


hung  in  thick  festoons,  and  hastened  along  the  silent 
street.  She  turned  up  a  narrow  alley,  and  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  only  house  which  appeared  to  be  inhabited. 
After  the  summons  had  been  many  times  repeated,  it 
was  opened  by  a  black  man,  who,  in  a  tone  of  mingled 
joy  and  surprise,  exclaimed, 

“God  bless  you,  mistress,  are  you  still  alive  1  how  is 
master!”  She  replied  in  a  low  tone.  The  negro  shook 
his  head,  and  muttered  something  about  the  pestilence. 

“What!”  6aid  she,  with  great  vehemence,  “would 
you  have  a  Christian  man  thrown  into  a  hole  like  a 
dog!  No,  he  shall  have  a  decent  burial  if  I  dig  the 
grave  myself.” 

“Well!”  said  the  other,  seeming  to  muster  all  his 
courage,  “  fever  or  no  fever  I  *11  come,  and  if  I  take  it, 
God  have  mercy  on  me ;  for  I  couldn  ’t  die  in  a  better 
service.” 

“At  dark  to-night,”  said  she,  holding  out  a  purse, 
“  have  a  boat  and  spade  on  the  wharf,  and  come  up  to 
carry  down  the  body.” 

“  I  want  no  money,”  said  the  negro,  “  it  won ’t  keep 
off  the  plague,”  and  he  refused  the  proffered  reward. 

Time  is  not  checked  in  his  onward  course  by  the 
hand  of  death ;  nor  diverted  from  his  path  by  the  breath 
of  pestilence.  The  voice  of  sorrow,  and  the  tears  of 
grief  have  no  influence  upon  his  iron  soul.  The  charnel 
house  has  no  dread  for  him.  He  lays  his  withering 
hand  upon  the  fairest  blossoms  of  earthly  affection,  and 
rears  the  fragrant  flower  upon  the  lowliest  grave.  He 
twines  the  green  laurel  around  the  mouldering  column, 
and  sits  a  relentless  conqueror  amid  the  ruins  of  fallen 
empires. 

Time  rolled  on ;  and  once  more  scattered  the  bright 
stars  over  the  canopy  of  night.  “Night  is  the  time  to 
weep;”  to  watch  the  last  struggle  of  departing  life;  to 
smooth  the  pillow  of  the  bed  of  death ;  and  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  midnight  hour  is  the  most  fitting  time 
to  perform  the  last  office  of  affection  to  the  dead. 

The  negro  raised  the  corpse  upon  his  shoulders ;  and 
the  widow,  with  her  orphan  child  in  her  arms,  followed 
his  hurried  footsteps  to  the  water’s  edge.  In  a  frail 
skiff  they  crossed  the  river,  and  in  the  sands  of  the 
opposite  shore  they  dug  his  lowly  grave.  With  her 
own  hand  the  faithful  widow  assisted  to  lay  him  in  his 
narrow  house ;  and  when  the  earth  had  embosomed  the 
object  of  her  affections,  she  sat  down  and  wept. 

Oh !  the  power  of  a  woman’s  love ! 


Stars. — Beautiful  are  the  stars,  in  their  far  dwelling 
place.  No  curse  abides  upon  them :  no  discoid  mars 
their  harmony  :  no  bloom  perishes  there :  no  sad  memo¬ 
rials  of  sin  darken  their  surfaces. 
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No.  5. 


FASHIONS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

We  present  our  readers  with  three  very  beautiful 
styles  for  dress  suited  to  the  season,  and  which  have 
been  universally  admired.  In  our  next  number  we 
shall  present  full  winter  costumes. 

Fig.  1. — A  Prom  err xn*  Dress  of  shaded  Pekin 
satin,  thejupe  full  and  handsome,  made  perfectly  plain ; 
half  high  body  setting  close  to  the  figure ;  tight,  long 
sleeves;  manchettes  a  la  Puritan /  camail  in  white 
cachemire,  ornamented  with  a  fancy  gympo  work  round 
the  border ;  a  splendid  deep  fringe  decorates  the  edge. 
The  small  pointed  collar  finished  with  a  narrow  fringe 
to  match.  A  small  nceud  of  silk  cord  and  tassels  is 
placed  on  the  point  of  the  back  of  the  collar,  as  well  as 
down  the  fronts.  A  fall  of  rich  white  lace  ornaments 
the  top  of  this  splendid  camail.  Bonnet  of  straw,  the 
interior  decorated  with  a  shaded  ruche  of  tulle  running 
round  the  edge  of  the  front.  A  large  chou,  with  two 
ends  of  shaded  orange-colored  ribbon  is  placed  on  the 
right  of  the  crown.  Curtain  and  brides  of  the  same. 
This  dress  is  a  very  appropriate  one  for  the  season  of 
the  year — usually  appearing  at  this  time — and  called, 
from  its  bright  skies  and  balmy  airs,  the  Indian  summer. 

Fig.  2. — A  Promenade  Dress  of  striped  bardge  of 
two  shades  of  Pomona  green,  the  body  and  sleeves  per¬ 
fectly  plain;  manchettes  of  Mechlin  lace;  Crispin  of 
taffetas  of  a  rich  deep  lilac,  trimmed  all  round  with  a 
deep  white  lace,  headed  with  a  ruche  of  lilac  ribbon 
of  a  moderate  width ;  the  square  collar  ornamented  to 
match.  A  nceud  of  silk  cord,  from  which  depends  two 
long  tassels  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  each  arm  hole, 
which  are  also  beautifully  embroidered  all  round,  as 
well  as  the  Crispin,  the  whole  doublee'd  with  white 
silk.  Bonnet  of  the  capote  form  the  brim  ornamented 
with  three  narrow  folds ;  the  crown  and  interior  deco¬ 
rated  with  wreaths  of  purple  convolvulus. 

Fig.  3. — A  Walking  Dress  of  great  beauty.  It 
is  needless  to  remark  that  the  materials  of  all  these 
dresses  may  be  altered,  at  the  taste  of  the  wearer.  And 
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in  passing  we  must  call  attention  to  the  very  elegant  cap 
represented  in  No.  6.  The  cap  is  a  la  Hollandaise , 
formed  of  white  tulle,  surrounded  with  a  light  broad 
white  lace,  double  at  the  ears ;  a  twist  of  ribbon  striped 
green  and  white,  is  placed  round  the  caul,  attached  on 
the  outside  with  a  roseatte  and  two  ends  of  the  same, 
the  left  side  decorated  with  a  splendid  rose  nuee  pink 
and  white. 

Our  late  advices  from  London  and  Paris  contain  pat¬ 
terns  of  two  very  distingue  looking  costumes,  one  of 
them  composed  of  poult  de  soie ,  the  color  tourterelle  ; 
the  jupe  ornamented  with  two  pinked  riiches ,  placed  at 
a  great  distance  one  from  the  other ;  the  corsage  tight 
and  very  low,  d  pointe  arrondie ;  the  sleeves  perfectly 
plain.  Camail  of  black  lace,  ornamented  all  around 
with  a  double  row  of  bouillonntes  trimming  in  black 
satin.  The  other  dress  of  a  beautitul  sea  green,  trimmed 
en  tablier ,  with  an  embroidery  in  soutache ,  the  corsage 
half  high,  and  fitting  tight  to  the  figure ;  the  waist  d 
pointe ,  and  rather  lengthened  plain  sleeves;  the  camail 
formed  of  four  rows  of  English  lace,  each  row  separated 
with  a  small  ruche  of  pink  taffetas  ribbon.  Nothing  can 
equal  the  rage  for  les  robes  soutachces ,  particularly  since 
this  pretty  style  of  work  has  been  so  much  improved 
upon  and  simplified.  We  now  sec  »t  upon  all  sorts  of 
materials,  such  as  mousselines  laine  bazinccs ,  worked 
in  alternate  colors  of  white  and  orange  thread ;  also 
cloths  of  the  Gange  color  of  the  aloes,  and  a  hundred 
other  descriptions  of  stuffs.  This  style  of  trimming  is, 
however,  only  used  for  the  ornamenting  of  morning 
costumes.  An  evening  dress  of  great  beauty  is  of  blue 
Pekin  silk,  the  jupe  very  full,  and  trimmed  down  the 
left  side  with  three  broad  folds  of  either  the  same  or 
areophane ,  the  third  fold  being  decorated  with  six  choux 
or  roseattes  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress ;  low  cor¬ 
sage,  the  upper  part  formed  of  folds  caught  in  the  centre 
of  the  back,  and  on  the  shoulders  with  a  narrow  band, 
the  folds  being  brought  down  into  the  waist  in  front  and 
crossed;  the  centre  of  the  bust  ornamented  with  a 
roseatte ;  short  tight  sleeves,  having  a  double  frilling  of 
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the  same  round  the  edge.  Long  open-work  black  net  i 
mittens,  or  sleeves,  are  worn,  the  top  and  bottom  finished 
with  a  narrow  black  lace ;  these  sleeves  reach  from  the 
wrist  to  nearly  the  short  sleeve,  forming  an  entire  cover¬ 
ing  to  the  arm.  This  is  the  dress,  the  boddice  and  cap 
of  which  are  seen  in  No.  6. 

Caps. — The  form  of  the  caps,  both  for  morning  and 
evening  costume,  are  still  very  plain  upon  the  top  of  the 
head  and  full  at  the  ears,  either  ornamented  with  loops 
of  very  narrow  ribbon,  forming  a  perfect  bouquet  on  each 
side,  and  falling  rather  low  upon  the  cheek,  or  with  very 
small  light  flowers.  We  have  seen  a  very  young  style 
of  turban  cap,  composed  of  very  light  tulle,  gathered  on 
each  side  so  os  to  form  a  series  of  narrow  folds  over  the 
crown  of  the  head  and  the  back.  A  small  rouleau  of 
tulle,  caught  with  loops  of  pale  green,  narrow  ribbon, 
ornaments  the  back  part,  the  sides  being  caught  with 
loops  of  green  ribbon  of  various  lengths;  others  ore 
made  quite  round,  the  lace  forming  a  perfect  curtain  to 
the  back  of  the  neck;  these  are  mostly  decorated  with 
bouquets  of  flowers  placed  carelessly  on  one  side,  or 
rosettes  of  ribbon  having  two  rather  long  ends.  Caps, 
with  lappets,  are  always  graceful,  particularly  when 
rounded  at  the  ends  and  turned  back  upon  the  side, 
where  they  are  attached  with  a  Spanish  gold  or  coral 
pin,  which  are  being  much  worn  now.  The  caps  a  la 
Viennoise,  are  all  the  rage,  they  are  made  in  very  clear 
muslin,  the  crown  being  in  a  single  piece  with  the 
bavolet,  but  the  ears  which  descend  very  low  are  straight, 
and  reversed  upon  the  front,  where  it  becomes  wide 
enough  to  be  gathered  into  the  form  of  a  coquille  or 
shell,  and  finished  by  a  small  rose  placed  just  at  the  side 
of  the  cheeks ;  the  whole  of  the  cap  encircled  with  a  fine 
Mechlin  lace,  and  trimmed  with  different  fancy  ribbons. 
This  style  of  cap  is  perfectly  comme  il  faut . 

Promenade  Dresses. — Dresses  are  now  being  mado 
shorter  in  the  skirts,  which  is  certainly  a  great  improve¬ 
ment.  Corsages  are  becoming,  if  possible,  longer  in  the 
waist;  flounces  and  tucks  are  still  the  principal  trim¬ 
mings  for  promenade  dresses ;  some  of  these  dresses  are 
made  in  Pekin  ray 6,  pink  and  white,  the  front  of  the 
jupe  ornamented  with  two  bias  pieces,  festooned  alike, 
and  attached  together  by  a  row  of  fancy  buttons ;  half 
high  body  trimmed  with  a  drapery,  without  any  seam 
upon  the  shoulders.  This  cape  encircles  the  top  of  the 
corsage,  and  forms  a  small  point  in  the  centre  of  the 
front,  the  edge  of  the  cape  trimmed  with  a  narrow 
festooned  fold;  a  row  of  buttons  is  placed  down  the 
middle  of  the  corsage,  forming  a  continuation  of  those 
on  the  skirt.  The  sleeves  plain,  and  attached  with 
small  buttons  as  far  as  the  elbow.  Those  in  white 
organdie  are  mostly  ornamented  with  five  tucks,  sepa¬ 
rated  with  an  inlet  of  Valenciennes.  The  sleeves  run 
in  small  tucks,  and  are  divided  with  rows  of  inlet  placed 
lengthways.  India  muslin  dresses,  on  the  contrary,  are 


made  quite  plain,  a  double  jupe ,  the  upper  skirt  being 
rounded  at  the  bottom,  finished  with  a  broad  hem, 
through  which  is  passed  a  pink  taffetas  ribbon,  the  body 
formed  low  and  square,  and  guaged ;  long  sleeves  guaged 
to  match.  Dresses  of  lilac  gros  de  Naples,  glacee,  straw 
color,  have  the  corsage  made  low  and  busqui ,  and  trim¬ 
med  with  a  double  fold,  forming  a  berthe.  Sleeves  d  la 
Corinne ,  the  jupes  trimmed  with  two  broad  flounces ; 
others  are  made  with  the  corsage  formed  of  contrary 
plaits,  the  skirt  ornamented  with  three  broad  flounces  of 
the  same  width. 

In  London,  at  the  latest  dates,  black  lace  long  cloaks, 
descending  below  the  knee,  and  trimmed  with  three  or 
four  rows  of  deep  lace,  were  quite  fashionable.  Long 
scarfs  of  black  lace  were  also  much  worn,  so  also,  though 
not  to  such  an  extent,  were  black  lace  shawls.  Silk 
bonnets  were  trimmed  by  contrasts,  and  worn  larger 
than  before,  while  with  many  fash  ion  a  Wes  the  crown 
was  raised  behind.  Straw  bonnets  were  trimmed  with 
muslin  and  flowers  intermixed.  Cardinals  are  still 
much  worn ;  some  formed  of  full  deep  lace,  divided  by 
colored  ribbon  arranged  in  coques,  or  in  reserved  plaits ; 
colored  gimp  is  also  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Short  silks  and  brocades  wero  worn,  profusely  trim¬ 
med  with  white  lace.  Light  colored  silk  dresses  may 
be  trimmed  “  en  tablier,”  with  two  rows  of  wide  white 
lace.  Dresses  are  said  to  be  trimmed  “en  tablier”  when 
such  trimming  descends  from  each  side  of  the  waist, 
spreading  outward  a  little  as  it  reaches  the  bottom,  and 
continued  across  the  dress  so  as  to  form,  with  the  trim¬ 
ming  down  the  fronts,  an  apron  like  shape.  Berege  is  also 
a  favorite  material  for  dresses.  A  lined  muslin  peline  was 
much  in  vogue,  the  skirts  plain,  but  the  fronts — which 
ore  open — ornamented  on  each  side  with  embroidery, 
which  decreases  in  width  as  it  approaches  the  waist. 

A  very  pretty  riding  habit  has  come  out  in  Paris. 
The  favorite  color  is  black,  with  tight  sleeves,  and  no 
collar  except  one  made  of  double  cambric,  in  which  is 
stitched  a  pretty  running  pattern,  with  culls  of  the  same. 
The  gloves  are  made  of  rein-deer  leather,  turned  up  with 
velvet,  and  buttoned  with  three  small  gold  buttons.  A 
new  style  of  riding-hat  has  appeared,  which  is  strikingly 
becoming;  it  is  made  of  black  or  violet  colored  velvet, 
the  crown  exactly  like  a  man’s  hat,  the  brim  very  large, 
and  turned  up  a  little  on  one  side  by  a  cord,  to  which 
is  fastened  a  feather,  which  droops  over  the  other  side ; 
round  the  edge  of  the  brim  is  sometimes  sewn  a  broad 
black  lace,  which  forms  a  veil ;  it  is  worn  a  little  on  one 
side,  and  not  only  serves  to  protect  the  face  from  the 
sun,  but  is  a  most  elegant  looking  head-dress. 

Our  next  number  will  close  the  year.  In  the  ensuing 
volume  we  shall  begin  extensive  improvements,  both  in 
the  fashions  and  literary  department.  Our  illustrations  of 
costumes  may  be  depended  on  as  the  richest  and  most 
popular. 
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BT  P EBCIE  H.  BELTON. 

The  summer  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west,  purpling 
the  embattled  clouds  around,  and  shooting  long  lines  of 
light  across  the  green  hills,  as  a  lady,  attended  by  a 
cavalier,  stepped  forth  on  the  terrace  of  Langly  Manor, 
a  noble  edifice  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  counties  of 
England.  The  sunset  scene  arrested  their  attention, 
and  they  paused  to  gaze  on  the  landscape.  '  Far  away 
before  them  rolled  a  succession  of  undulating  hills, 
spotted  with  woods,  lanes,  farms,  villages,  and  lordly 
mansions,  all  bathed  in  the  mellow  radiance  of  the 
declining  luminary.  A  silvery  river,  winding  in  and 
out  among  the  hills,  skirted  the  distant  landscape,  while 
immediately  beyond  a  bold  ridge  towered  up  against  the 
empurpled  sky.  Above  this  ridge  lay  piles  of  massy 
clouds,  heaped  one  above  another,  and  tinged  with  every 
shade  of  crimson,  gold  and  purple,  until,  at  length,  to¬ 
ward  the  zenith,  they  faded  into  a  pale  apple  green. 

“  How  glorious !”  exclaimed  the  lady. 

“  Beautiful  indeed,”  said  her  attendant,  “  tliis  scene 
reminds  me  of  Italy.  It  is  not  often  we  have  such  a 
sunset  in  our  foggy  clime.” 

A  silence  of  some  minutes  ensued,  during  which  each 
gazed  on  the  landscape,  wrapt  in  thought.  While  they 
are  thus  engaged  let  us  describe  them. 

The  cavalier  was  a  man  of  noble  aspect,  though  a 
shade  of  melancholy  hung  over  his  countenance,  and 
seemed  illy  to  accord  with  the  rich  dress  in  which  it  was 
the  fashion  of  that  day  for  gentlemen  of  birth  to  be 
attired.  His  face  was  strikingly  handsome,  with  finely 
cut  features,  and  an  eye  of  extraordinary  beauty,  though 
withal  tinged  with  sadness.  His  hair  fell  in  flowing 
ringlets  down  his  neck  and  over  the  deep  lace  collar 
which  adorned  his  throat  and  shoulders.  He  wore  the 
mantle  then  in  common  use  among  the  gallants  of  the 
day,  and  had  throughout  the  air  of  a  wealthy  and  high 
bom  cavalier.  But  all  peculiarities  in  his  dress  were 
forgotten  when  you  came  to  regard  his  face,  but  espe¬ 
cially  when  that  prevailing  expression  of  melancholy 
forced  itself  on  you. 

His  companion  was  more  beautiful  than  imagination 
can  conceive  or  pen  describe.  Tall  and  queenly  in  her 
person,  with  black,  majestic  eyes,  and  tresses  that  were 
darker  than  the  darkest  midnight,  she  seemed  one  bom 
to  captivate  all  observers.  Her  dress  was  a  boddice  of 
dark  velvet,  with  a  skirt  of  white  satin,  while  a  mantle 
that  an  empress  might  have  been  proud  to  wear,  fell 
in  graceful  folds  from  her  shoulders.  Her  exquisitely 
small  hands  and  feet  betokened  her  high  lineage  quite  as 
much  as  the  eagle  glance  of  her  eyes,  and  her  proud 
majestic  port.  She  seemed,  indeed,  a  being  above  the 
ordinary  rank  of  mortals,  one  who  might  have  personated 


a  Juno  under  the  old  mythology — one  who  would  deign 
to  love  only  a  monarch  and  scarcely  him.  She  lingered 
long  gazing  on  the  landscape,  but  at  length  turned  away 
and  began  to  trail  a  vine  around  a  gigantic  urn  which 
stood  on  the  balustrade.  She  had  been  occupied  in  this 
feminine  employment  some  time  before  the  cavalier 
spoke,  though  he  looked  furtively  at  her  more  than 
once,  and  seemed  wishing  to  say  something  which 
he  yet  was  half  afraid  to  utter.  At  length,  suddenly 
turning  from  the  landscape,  he  approached  the  lady,  and 
standing  a  pace  or  two  behind  her,  said, 

“Kate!” 

The  lady  turned  with  a  look  of  enquiry  on  her  coun¬ 
tenance. 

“Kate,”  he  began  again,  and  then  stopped,  abashed 
by  the  proud,  steady  look  of  her  majestic  eyes. 

“  Kate,”  he  repeated  a  third  time,  not  daring  to  lift 
his  gaze  to  hers,  “  hear  me  for  a  few  minutes,  and  let 
me  be  free  from  this  horrible  suspense.  I  love  you.  I 
have  long  loved  you,  but  I  fear  hopelessly.  There  is 
that  in  your  haughty  port,  in  your  unembarrassed  air 
which  convinces  me  you  love  me  not.  But  yet,  hopele^i 
as  I  know  my  case  to  be,  like  the  criminal  at  the  scaf¬ 
fold,  it  is  a  relief  to  me  to  unburthen  myself  to  you. 
Turn  not  away,  dear  lady  Katharine.  If  you  cannot 
love,  do  not  hate,  but  oh !  pity  me.  God  grant  that 
you  may  never  know  the  pangs  of  unrequited  love.” 

The  lady  was  touched.  A  tear  gathered  into  her 
eye,  and  she  suffered  her  companion  to  retain  the  hand 
which  he  had  taken.  But  there  was  no  encouragement 
in  her  emotion.  Her  demeanor  was  only  the  sympathy 
of  one  noble  heart  for  another,  whose  distress  it  grieves 
at,  but  cannot  redress. 

“  Edward,”  she  said  at  length,  “  you  pain  me — and 
oh  !  would  that  I  could  return  your  love.  I  know  your 
heart  is  noble  and  true — I  know  that  your  love  is  a 
prize  for  which  the  haughtiest  of  my  sex  might  strive, 
and  had  we  met  under  other  circumstances  I  might  have 
loved  you,  loved  you  as  you  deserved,  loved  you  with 
a  love  which  would  have  daily  grown  stronger  until 
death - ” 

“  Bless  yon !  bless  you !”  said  the  cavalier  affected  to 
tears.  His  companion  resumed  sadly. 

“But  it  must  not  be.  Long  before  you  returned  I 
had  lost  my  heart,  and  become  the  aftianced  bride  of 
Edward  Percy.  This  I  have  never  told  you  before, 
and  for  that  silence  I  now  blame  myself.  But  it  was 
agreed  that  our  engagement  should  remain  a  secret 
until  he  returned  from  his  travels,  and  I  did  not,  there¬ 
fore,  feel  justified  in  speaking  of  it  until  now.  When  I 
tell  you  that  I  love  him  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  first 
passion,  with  all  the  depth  of  which  I  am  capable,  you 
will  feel  that  I  hear  with  pain  your  declaration,  because 
I  can  appreciate  the  agony  of  a  disappointment.  Believe 
me,  it  cuts  me  to  the  very  heart  to  hear  your  words. 
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Oh !”  she  continued,  clasping  her  hands,  “what  would 
I  not  give  that  we  had  never  met,  so  that  I  had  never 
been  thus  the  innocent  torturer  of  a  noble  and  true 
bosom  like  yours.” 

“  Say  nothing  of  it,”  said  her  companion  sadly  but 
firmly,  for  he  had  now  recovered  his  composure,  “  say 
nothing  of  it.  Of  my  own  disappointment  I  will  say 
nothing,  but  that  the  sight  of  these  tears  reduces  it  one 
half.  Oh !  it  grieves  me  that  I  have  brought  pain  to 
your  heart.  God  bless  you,  dear,  dear  Kate — sometimes 
think  of  your  poor  relative.” 

“  Why,  you  will  not  leave  us  V 1  she  said,  surprised. 

“Can  I  remain?”  he  replied  mournfully.  “Oh! 
never,  never.  I  may,  when  far  away,  school  my  heart 
to  bear  ray  lot,  but  think  you  I  could  endure  to  see  you 
the  wife  of  another.  No,  this  were  more  than  human 
nature  could  endure,  and  my  heart  would  break.  But 
when  distance  separates  us,  and  the  strife  of  war  in  part 
diverts  my  thoughts,  I  can  perhaps  hear  calmly  of  your 
happiness,  and  bid,  as  I  do  now,  God  bless  you.” 

“  And  whither  do  you  go  ?” 

“  There  is  good  service  to  be  done  in  Germany,  and 
thither  will  I  go  to  seek  a  grave.” 

“Nay,  nay — say  not  so.  You  can  yet  be  happy. 
There  are  others  fairer  and  more  lovely  than  I,  who 
would  be  proud  to  be  your  bride.  I  could  almost  weep 
to  hear  you  thus  despond,  and  think  that  I  am  the 
cause  of  it  all.  Stay,  stay,  my  kind  cousin,”  she  said, 
laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  “  and  do  not  thus  leave 
us.  We  will  all  strive  to  make  you  happy,  and,  believe 
me,  you  may  yet  be  so.” 

Her  enthusiasm,  the  tear  that  glittered  in  her  eye 
and  the  eloquent  sympathy  of  her  voice,  for  awhile 
staggered  the  purpose  of  the  lover,  and  he  remained 
silent,  tom  by  conflicting  emotions ;  but  at  length  he 
looked  up  and  said  with  a  mournfulness  which  drew 
fresh  tears  from  the  Lady  Katharine’s  eyes. 

“It  cannot  be — it  were  madness  to  think  of  it.  Here 
I  can  never  stay.” 

“  Oh !  say  not  so,”  replied  his  companion,  determined 
not  to  give  up  hope,  “think  better  of  it.  We  all  esteem 
you,  we  will  do  every  thing  to  make  you  happy.  I  am 
far  beneath  many  in  this  wide  realm  and  in  winning 
them  you  will  forget  me.  Promise  only  not  to  make 
up  your  mind  now.  Give  us  the  delay  of  a  week. 
Then  we  will  hear  you.  But  now,  now,  oh !  do  not 
decide  now.  I  ask  it  as  a  favor — you  will  not  refuse.” 

Again  the  resolution  of  the  lover  was  staggered. 
That  the  Lady  Katharine  should  beg  a  favor  of  him, 
and  beg  it  too  in  a  manner  that  proved  how  deeply 
she  felt  for  him,  was  too  much  for  his  heart.  He  could 
resist  no  longer,  and  was  on  the  point  of  yielding,  when 
his  attention  and  that  of  his  companion,  deeply  engrossed 
as  they  had  been  with  their  conversation,  was  arrested, 
and  directed  to  another  object. 


The  terrace  on  which  they  stood  looked  down  the 
long  avenue  that  led,  straight  as  an  arrow,  through  the 
park,  to  the  great  entrance.  Into  this  avenue  a  couple 
of  horsemen  had  sometime  since  entered,  and  advanced 
up  it  at  an  unusually  rapid  pace.  The  strangers  were 
evidently  a  cavalier  and  his  groom;  and  from  their 
travel-soiled  dresses  it  was  apparent  that  their  journey 
had  been  long  and  hurried.  The  cavalier  was  strikingly 
handsome.  While  yet  far  down  the  avenue  he  espied 
the  party  on  the  terrace,  and  spoke,  half  aloud  and  half 
to  himself,  unconscious,  however,  in  his  elation,  that 
any  one  was  listening. 

“  By  St.  George,  yonder  she  is  herself — ah !  what  a 
load  of  fears  the  sight  of  her  has  removed  from  my  mind. 
It  seems  a  century,  instead  of  two  years,  since  we  parted 
— a  life-time,  instead  of  four  months,  since  I  heard  from 
her.  How  surprised  will  she  be  to  see  me,  for  she  thinks 
I  am  not  to  return  for  these  six  weeks  yet.  Faster, 
faster,  Richard,”  he  said,  addressing  his  steed,  “  your 
pace  seems  that  of  a  common  hackney  rather  than  that 
of  my  own  tried  hunter,”  and  thus  with  the  glad  exhili- 
ration  of  love  and  youth,  he  indulged  in  many  a  way¬ 
ward  thought  as  he  progressed. 

It  was  long  after  this,  however,  and  not  till  the  sound 
of  his  horse’s  hoofs  could  be  heard  on  the  terrace,  when 
the  Lady  Katharine  and  her  companion  discerned  the 
approaching  cavalier.  Then,  as  she  looked  up,  her 
affianced  lover  gracefully  lifted  his  hat,  and  the  next 
instant  reined  in  his  courser,  and  leaping  to  the  ground, 
Sind  flinging  the  bridle  to  his  attendant,  he  hastened  to 
the  terrace. 

At  the  first  recognition  of  her  lover  a  glad  cry  had 
escaped  from  the  Lady  Katharine,  and,  in  joy  at  the 
unexpected  arrival  of  Sir  Edward,  she  forgot  for  the 
time  the  companion  by  her  side.  Hastily  advancing 
she  reached  the  descending  steps  just  as  her  lover,  flying 
up  them,  gained  the  top.  He  seized  her  extended  hand, 
gazed  into  her  glad  yet  downcast  eyes,  and  kissed  it 
rapturously. 

“  Kate,  dear  Kate,”  he  said,  “  thank  God  I  find  you 
well.” 

“Oh!  Edward,  I  am  so,  so  glad  to  see  you  safely 
returned — tell  me  all  about  it — you  know  not  how 
happy  we  all  shall  be.  See  even  Swan,  my  pet  grey¬ 
hound,  recognises  you  and  is  frisking  around  us,”  she 
said,  in  that  low  sweet  t  lie  in  which  love  delights  to 
speak,  as  she  leaned  fondly  on  his  arm  and  looked  up 
into  his  eyes. 

A  deep  sigh,  at  this  instant,  broke  on  her  ear,  and 
she  remembered  her  late  companion,  whom,  until  now, 
she  had  forgotten.  He  had  remained  leaning  on  the 
pedestal,  which  supported  the  gigantic  urn  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  gazing  sorrowfully  on  the  Lady  Kath¬ 
erine,  during  her  meeting  with  her  affianced  lover,  but 
now,  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  he  turned  away,  and  when 
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the  attention  of  the  happy  girl  was  again  attracted 
toward  him,  he  was  some  distance  on  his  way  to  the 
mansion. 

They  never  saw  him  more.  His  sudden  disappear¬ 
ance  was  accounted  for  that  evening  by  a  note  directed 
to  Kate,  which  he  had  penned  hurriedly  ere  he  left  the 
house.  The  epistle  ran  thus : 

“Alas!  dear  Lady  Katharine,  my  first  decision  was 
correct,  and  though,  through  mistaken  kindness,  you 
have  striven  to  change  it,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  of  no 
avail.  I  do  not  blame  you,  but  oh  !  can  I  remain  and 
see  you  another's,  however  worthy  he  may  be  of  you  1 
This  day’s  lesson  has  convinced  me  that  I  cannot,  and 
I  go,  never  to  see  you  more.  When  you  hear  of  my 
death,  on  some  hotly  contested  field,  drop  a  tear  for 
your  unfortunate  relative  and  lover. 

HeKRY  De  SlLYEBTON. 

“  Poor  Silverton,”  kindly  said  Sir  Edward,  as  he 
pressed  Kate  to  his  bosom  and  dried  her  tears,  for  she 
had  already  told  him  all,  “  my  heart  bleeds  for  him.” 

A  few  months  later  he  died,  as  he  had  prophesied, 
on  the  field  of  battle.  And  none  wept  more  sincerely 
for  him  than  Sir  Edward  and  his  happy  bride. 


WHERE  IS  THE  POET’S  REST. 

BT  W.  J.  COLOAN. 

Where  is  the  Poet’s  rest?  in  Beauty’s  slumbers 
Mingles  his  spirit  with  the  form  divine, 

Or  with  the  chords  of  Passion’s  feeblest  numbers, 
Hopes  he  to  soothe  his  ardor  at  Love’s  shrine  ? 

Where  is  the  Poet’s  rest  ?  in  woodlands  lonely 
Charmed  into  peace  by  innocence  of  scene  ? 

The  babbling  streams  unto  his  soul  speak  only 
Of  Nature’s  realms  ’ere  Man  or  War  had  been. 

Where  is  the  Poet’s  rest  ?  ’mid  wildwood  bowers, 

Or  gardens  choice  with  arts  more  prized  array, 

Nestles  his  heart  within  the  odorous  bowers. 

Or  musing  wends  upon  his  morning  way. 

Where  is  the  Poet’s  rest?  in  aisles  so  hoary 
Religious  forms  are  sculptured  to  the  sight, 

And  names  are  there — but  not  the  minstrel’s  glory — 
The  gems  of  chivalry  have  dimmed  that  light! 

Not  in  the  thoughts  of  Beauty  truly  keeping 
Vigils  of  faith  o’er  his  young  day  of  fame, 

Not  in  ambition’s  pictures  to  the  sleeping, 

Lies  the  deep  charm  his  restless  heart  to  tame. 

Where  is  the  Poet’s  rest  ?  his  bosom  heaving 
With  aspirations  of  another  sphere — 

Where  is  his  rest  ? — the  immortal  silent  leaving 
The  doubt — the  sorrow — and  the  longing  here! 


THE  MAGICIAN’S  HALL. 

BT  FRANK  ELMORE. 

As  I  was  one  day,  about  three  or  four  years  ago, 
taking  a  solitary  ramble  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  I 
saw  lying  in  my  path  a  singular  looking  package,  com¬ 
posed  to  all  appearance  of  papers  wrapped  in  an  envelope 
of  parchment,  and  secured  by  a  stout  cord,  the  knots  of 
which  were  covered  with  huge  seals. 

Attracted  by  the  peculiarity  of  its  appearance,  I  stooped, 
and  having  picked  it  up,  proceeded  most  unceremoni¬ 
ously,  with  the  aid  of  my  knife,  to  remove  the  fasten¬ 
ings  which  bound  it.  This  accomplished,  I  unrolled  its 
parchment  covering,  and  the  following  wild  unearthly 
story,  written  in  the  peculiar  style  of  a  century  back, 
the  time  at  which  it  was  dated,  and  in  a  hand  which 
seemed  more  like  the  German  character  than  any  other 
met  my  eye.  With  no  little  difficulty  I  perused  it,  and 
having  modernized  the  style,  though  I  still  retained 
nearly  the  reading  of  every  sentence,  I  offer  it  to  you, 
thinking  it  may  serve  to  while  away  an  unoccupied  hour. 

The  numerous  chandeliers  that  hung  around  that 
dread  hall  were  suddenly  extinguished,  and  a  pitchy 
and  almost  palpable  darkness,  which  seemed  to  weigh 
down  the  souls  of  that  mighty  concourse,  succeeded  to 
the  glare  of  light  which  had  shown  the  paraphernalia 
of  the  Musician’s  Hall,  in  which  they  sat.  Thick  was 
the  darkness  as  that  of  the  grave,  and  the  silence  of 
death’s  dark  caverns  reigned  over  all.  Each  held  his 
breath,  lest  its  sound  might  wake  the  dread  master  of 
this  black  and  occult  art.  A  sulphurous  smell  pervaded 
the  apartment,  while  low,  rambling  and  discordant 
sounds  seemed  to  arise  from  the  caverned  earth ;  wild, 
unearthly,  and  thrilling  music  bore  concert  to  these 
sounds,  and  froze  the  heart’s  blood  of  all  who  came 
within  its  influence.  None  knew  what  was  to  follow ; 
but  while  all  wished  the  fearful  pageant  to  proceed,  each 
feared  lest  its  first  step  might,  be  his  own  immolation. 
But  suspense  reigned  not  long.  The  sable  curtain  that 
had  veiled  the  farther  end  of  the  apartment  from  view, 
suddenly  seemed  agitated,  and  a  bright,  ruddy  glow 
moved  slowly  over  its  troubled  surface,  while  from  be¬ 
hind  it  streamed  the  lurid  lightning,  disclosing  at  every 
flash  that  pierced  the  gloom,  the  deadly  pallor  of  the 
auditors’  countenances,  rendered  still  more  so  by  the 
awful  thunder  that  pealed  forth  incessantly  the  attend¬ 
ant  of  every  flash,  and  rumbled  echoing  through  the 
extended  hall  and  corridors  of  the  Magician’s  palace. 
Flash  followed  flash  in  quick  succession,  and  peal  after 
peal  burst  forth  until  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  commanded 
all  that  was  dreadful  in  the  elements  to  show  its  power. 

Now  appeared  a  luminous  ring  of  dazzling  light, 
forming  upon  the  centre  of  that  curtain  which  veiled 
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the  secrets  of  the  Great  Unknown,  and  in  an  instant 
started  forth  in  all  its  strength  and  brilliancy.  Then 
ceased  the  lightning  and  thunder,  and  all  seemed  calm 
and  still  as  the  moonlight  of  fair  Italy.  A  faint  dim 
light  pervaded  the  apartment  as  when  the  moon,  full  and 
majestic,  rises  and  pours  her  soft  and  silvery  beams  upon 
the  darkened  earth ;  still  gleamed  and  brilliantly  corrus- 
cated  that  dazzling  ring,  presenting  innumerably  differ¬ 
ent  appearances  and  ever  changing  its  hues.  Then 
again  was  the  veil  agitated,  and  then  was  heard  in  a 
sweet  melodious  voic  ,  so  low  as  to  appear  almost  inau¬ 
dible,  and  yet  heard  with  a  startling  distinctness  by  all 
that  sea  of  human  bodies,  some  mysterious  and  unknown 
incantation,  at  which  the  blood  of  all  flowed  to  their 
hearts,  and  cold  and  clammy  perspiration  bedewed  every 
countenance.  Scarce  had  the  spell  ceased  to  sound, 
when  four  skeleton  hands  appeared  in  bright  and  glancing 
flame,  and  grasping  the  comers  of  that  veil  tore  it  from 
its  place. 

Then  flashed  the  splendors  of  that  glorious  place  upon 
their  view.  Vast  was  the  plain  that  opened  to  the  sight. 
Far  in  the  back  ground  still  raged  the  storm  in  all  its 
fury.  On  one  side  was  visible  the  lovely  gardens  of  the 
east,  studded  with  statues,  placed  around  the  sweet- 
scented  orange  bowers,  in  which  birds  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  rare  species  warbled  forth  melody  unsurpass¬ 
able.  On  the  other  side  frigid  Siberia  raised  her  snow 
capped  mountains  to  the  skies,  and  seemed  to  carry  her 
icy  head  into  heaven  itselfi  And  now  appeared  all  the 
gorgeous  array  of  the  imperial  palace  of  the  mighty 
Adraschid.  There  vases,  containing  rare  flowers  of  ex¬ 
quisite  perfume,  occupied  niches,  the  ornaments  of  which 
and  the  workmanship  of  each  were  of  a  kingdom’s  value. 
Rich  was  the  mosaic  of  the  floor,  rivalling  the  colors  in 
which  were  drawn  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  the  plane¬ 
tary  world.  From  the  floor  sprung  columns,  whose 
golden  bases  poured  forth  a  nectar  equal  to  that  of  the 
gods  which,  falling  into  golden  basins  beneath,  filled 
the  air  with  coolness  and  perfume.  The  columns  rising 
from  these  fountains,  were  of  the  richest  Parisian  marble, 
and  inlaid  with  Punic  and  mystic  inscriptions,  and  hung 
with  curtains  of  Tyrian  purple :  they  supported  as  a  roof 
the  wide  expanded  heaven,  where  the  twinkling  stars 
and  the  cold  pale  moon  pursued  their  way,  apparently 
unconscious  of  the  scene  which  was  acting  beneath  them. 
Golden  hands  were  seen  impending  in  mid  air,  candela- 
bras  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  from  which 
poured  forth  such  streams  of  light  as  to  mock  the  mid¬ 
day  sun.  Burning  censors  hanging  by  no  visible  sup¬ 
port,  filled  the  air  with  rich  perfumes.  In  the  centre  of 
the  floor  was  a  large  circle  containing  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac  wrought  in  mosaic,  and  in  the  centre  was  seen 
the  burning,  dazzling  circle  which  was  before  visible  on 
the  veil. 

Within  this  enchanted  ring  stood  the  great  Magician 


in  all  his  splendor  and  power,  clad  in  a  long  robe  of 
richest  Genoa  velvet,  over  which  were  all  the  planetary 
systems  pursuing  their  courses  as  in  the  heavens,  and 
confined  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle  of  living  flame.  In 
stature  he  was  far  above  the  middle  height,  and  he 
looked  down  upon  those  around.  Apparently  he  had 
seen  the  prime  of  life,  yet  the  tresses  that  escaped,  in 
rich  profusion,  beneath  his  gold-worked  cap  of  purple, 
were  as  black  as  the  raven  plume  which  shaded  his  high 
and  arched  forehead.  The  full,  deep,  black  eye  and  rich 
blood  that  mantled  in  his  dark  and  swarthy  cheek,  spoke 
his  origin  from  far  Arabia.  A  mystic  star  hung  on  his 
breast,  and  was  ever  changing  in  its  hue,  in  its  color, 
and  its  shape.  Around  him  played  harmless  the  forked 
lightning,  and  in  his  hand  he  bore  a  wand  of  jet,  banded 
with  gold-set  diamonds,  the  end  of  which  burned  clearly 
and  brightly  with  a  living  and  unquenchable  fire. 

8uch  was  the  Magician,  and  such  the  scene  that  burst 
upon  the  view  when  the  veil  was  rent  away.  Motion¬ 
less  and  hushed  he  stood  as  Canova’s  choicest  statue,  save 
that  the  large  black  eyes  rolled  around  in  their  sockets 
like  balls  of  fire  as  he  gazed  on  those  who  had  come  to 
witness  the  great  trial  of  his  skill,  to  which  he  had  been 
dared.  A  rival  had  challenged  him  to  the  mighty  effort, 
and  the  time  had  arrived  when  he  was  to  cause  a  dead 
body  to  shake  off  the  dark  cerements  of  the  grave,  and 
from  loathsome  death  to  spring  forth  into  all  the  beauty 
and  majesty  of  life.  Aye !  he  had  been  dared  to  make 
the  dead  once  more  tread  the  solid  earth,  and  then  sink 
back  again  into  the  stillness  of  the  tomb. 

He  threw  his  eagle  glance  around,  turned  it  first  to 
the  heavens  above,  then  to  the  earth ;  then  thrice  drew  the 
semblance  of  a  grave  on  the  pavement  with  his  magical 
wand,  and  left  the  blue  sulphurous  flame  marking  its 
progress.  Thrice  also  he  cast  upon  the  burning  brazier 
herbs  and  drugs  known  but  to  himself.  Thrice  did  he 
mutter  incantations — and  each  different.  Thrice  he 
bowed  before  the  cross  which,  hanging  by  an  invisible 
agency,  reversed  and  seemed  to  vibrate,  and  retreat  as 
he  approached.  When  this  ceremony  was  over,  he  bent 
his  head  toward  the  grave  which  he  had  drawn,  and 
rising  again  muttered  his  incantation ;  but  all  remained 
as  it  was.  His  swarthy  brow  burned  with  anger,  and 
stamping  with  fury  on  the  floor,  he  prepared  to  use  his 
mightiest  efforts  to  accomplish  his  object ;  he  waved  his 
wand  high  over  his  head,  and  repeated  a  spell  that 
chained  the  fountains  which  leaped  and  played  around 
the  columns  into  ice,  that  froze  the  blood  within  the 
veins  of  aU,  and  made  their  eyes  protrude  from  their 
sockets.  Again  flashed  the  lightning,  and  crash  after 
crash  of  awful  thunder  followed.  Then  the  floor  parted 
beneath  him,  showing  the  fire  and  flame  ascending  from 
the  pit  beneath,  while  the  cries,  and  shrieks,  and  groans 
rising  therefrom,  rendered  all  the  more  horrible.  Then 
appeared  those  hands  of  flame,  raising  from  the  vault  a 
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bier,  on  which  lay  the  remains  of  the  departed  Matthose. 
The  grave  damp  was  on  his  mouldering  shroud,  and  the 
vile  worm  crept  unmolested  across  the  sunken  face  of 
the  dead.  The  torch  lights  burned  dim  and  blue,  and 
the  suffocating  stench  of  the  charnel  house  overcame 
the  strength  of  the  perfumes,  which  had  cast  their  rich 
odor  around.  Slowly  tramped  the  Magician  three  times 
around  the  body,  and  slowly  moved  his  still  burning 
wand  around  the  head  of  the  corpse,  till  with  a  slow 
and  steady  motion  he  touched  the  comers  of  the  bier, 
and  turning  dashed  upon  the  brazier  his  potent  charm. 
Then  came  his  spell,  half-sung,  half-spoken,  imploring 
heaven,  commanding  hell,  to  aid  him ;  and  drawing  him¬ 
self  to  his  full  height,  and  still  waving  his  wand,  he 
called  thrice  the  name  of  the  dead,  and  waited  the  effect 
of  his  weird  spells.  First  dim  grew  the  grave  lights,  and 
flickered  and  flared,  till  with  one  mighty  effort  to  bum, 
the  light  leaped  high  and  left  the  socket.  The  slow 
mournful  note  of  the  music  gradually  became  more 
quick  and  lively.  The  pit’s  gaping  mouth  again  closed 
and  relieved  the  eye  and  ear  from  its  appalling  attend¬ 
ant.  Sweet,  luscious  perfumes  again  filled  the  air — the 
ice-bound  rills  leapt  gladly  forth,  and  the  wild  bird  car¬ 
olled  amid  the  grove  more  gaily  than  before,  while  the 
elements  were  composed  to  soft  and  peaceful  rest. 

Bright  grew  the  sorcerer’s  eye  as  he  saw  the  ruddy 
color  of  health  flow  back  to  the  cheek  of  the  dead,  the 
crumbling  dust  that  was  once  human  flesh,  return  to 
its  pristine  state,  the  blue  veins  again  flow  with  the 
living  fluid,  and  the  full  black  eye  open  and  sparkle 
with  life.  Again  fell  upon  the  ear  the  sweet  syren 
song  of  the  Eastern  Sorcerer,  and  wild  burst  of  Sara¬ 
cenic  music  took  the  place  of  the  soft  soothing  air 
which  had  preceded  it;  and  as  the  song  proceeded,  the 
heavy  burst  told  that  the  vital  spark  retenanted  the 
body.  When  the  sorcerer  ceased,  and  threw  upon  the 
censor  the  choicest  gum  of  Araby,  which  spread  its 
pageant  clouds  of  fragrant  incense  over  the  altar  of  the 
magician,  the  late  dead  man  rose,  in  all  the  strength, 
beauty  and  vigor  of  manhood’s  prime,  and  giving  a 
thrilling  shout  for  victory  over  the  grave,  he  drew  his 
bright  blade,  and  kneeling  by  his  bier  devoted  his  life 
to  religion  and  to  God.  Scarce  had  the  last  word 
passed  his  lips,  ere  the  awful  thunder  again  reverberated 
through  the  hall,  and  the  flashing  lightning,  lurid  and 
red,  pierced  the  murky  and  sulphurous  gloom  around. 
The  body  was  again  a  corpse  upon  the  bier.  The 
flaming  hands  sank  the  bier  back  into  the  flaming 
gulph,  and  the  mighty  fabric  rocked  to  its  foundation. 

The  total  darkness  around  was  alone  relieved  by  a 
bright  flame  which  glared  so  fierce  as  to  be  unsuppor- 
table  to  human  eyes.  Where  the  Magician  had  stood, 
a  clarion’s  loud  note  pierced  the  ear,  removing  the  spell 
which  had  bound  the  thousands  present.  As  they 
turned  noiselessly  to  leave  the  hull,  the  cold,  pale  moon 


shewed  them  that  no  walls  restrained  their  passage,  for 
the  Magician  and  his  palace  had  passed  away  forever. 

Here  ended  the  manuscript ! 


LINES  TO  A  HUSBAND 

ON  THE  FIRST  MARRIAGE  ANNIVERSARY. 

Thrice  welcome,  now,  this  May  day  fair, 

With  all  its  Heaven-born  charms ; 

It  minds  me  of  that  happy  day 
That  gave  me  to  your  arms. 

Our  earth,  its  yearly  course  around 
The  central  orb  of  light, 

Has  moved  in  majesty,  since  first 
I  felt  the  calm  delight 

To  know  that  I  was  all  your  own — 

Your  chosen,  wedded  wife; 

And  thou,  bound  by  most  holy  ties, 

Wast  mine,  mine  own  for  life. 

Nature  has  bloomed  in  gay  attire 
Through  vernal  Summer’s  bloom. 

And  hand-in-hand  we ’ve  sipped  their  sweets, 
’Till  lost  in  Autumn’s  gloom. 

Kind  Autumn,  too,  with  plenty  round. 

And  golden  sheen  so  gay, 

On  Time’s  unceasing  pinions  came. 

And  blest  each  passing  day. 

’Till  Autumn  lost  in  Winter’s  chill, 

Her  fields  disrobed  and  bare. 

Our  cheerful  fireside  then  we  sought. 

And  found  sweet  comfort  there. 

Now  beauteous  Spring  again  is  here. 

With  all  its  leafy  bowers ; 

Returning  birds,  with  warblings  sweet. 

Green  leaves,  and  bursting  flowers. 

And  thou,  my  friend,  art  with  me  still. 

More  loved  this  sunny  May, 

Than  when  we  breathed  our  nuptial  vows, 
Twelve  months  ago  this  day. 

Our  hopes,  our  views,  our  wishes  one — 

Each  in  the  other  blest — 

We  pass  each  day  in  tranquil  joy, 

Then  sweetly  sink  to  rest. 

More  worthy  of  thy  loving  heart 
Thy  wife  would  gladly  be, 

And  while  thy  love  and  care  are  mine. 

May  Heaven  care  for  thee. 

May  perfect  love  and  harmony 
Still  make  our  joys  increase, 

And  when  our  Father  calls  us  hence. 

May  wc  depart  in  peace.  Susan*. 
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THE  FOUNDLING. 

“TROTH  18  8TRANGER  THAN  FICTION.” 

The  feeling  of  surprise,  if  not  of  envy,  will  sometimes 
arise  in  our  bosoms,  at  the  apparently  uninterrupted  and 
perfect  happiness  of  some  favored  individual,  on  whom 
it  would  seem  the  usual  cares  of  life  were  not  visited. 
Such  appeared  in  early  life  the  happy  fate  of  Edward 
Stanton.  Allied  to  nobility,  in  the  possession  of  a  large 
and  unincumbered  fortune,  of  fine  talents  and  highly 
cultivated  mind,  amiable  in  temper,  elegant  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  manners,  he  appeared  the  beau  ideal  of  all  the 
heart  could  wish.  So  at  least  thought  Ellen  Alston, 
who  had  long  since  bestowed  her  heart  on  Edward, 
in  return  for  his  oft  proffered  love.  No  impediment 
appeared  to  their  union,  and  they  were  married,  as 
soon  as  the  few  necessary  preliminaries  were  adjusted, 
and  lived  the  first  year  afterward  in  uninterrupted 
felicity. 

They  anxiously  looked  forward  to  the  period,  when 
they  would  be  blessed  with  their  first  pledge  of  love,  for 
that  occurrence  they  deemed  would  crown  their  sunset 
of  happiness.  As  the  time  drew  near,  however,  dark 
forebodings  would  cloud  the  fair  brow  of  Ellen,  and 
draw  her  thoughts  from  this  world  to  one  brighter. 
Religiously  educated,  she  did  not  shrink  from  the  con¬ 
templation  of  what  might  be  possibly  her  fate  in  the 
coming  trial,  but  tried  to  improve  her  opportunities,  and 
be  prepared  to  meet  with  resignation  whatever  it  was 
the  will  of  her  Heavenly  father  to  inflict.  Her  delicate 
frame  sunk  under  the  hard  ordeal,  and  the  same  hour 
that  made  Edward  a  happy  father,  seen  him  the  bereaved 
husband.  His  mind  had  not  been  properly  strengthened 
by  religion,  and  he  at  first  sunk  in  utter  despair  under 
the  severe  blow.  At  last  the  smiles  of  his  infant  daughter 
roused  him  from  the  depths  of  woe,  and  reminded  him 
that  he  had  still  duties  to  perform,  still  something  to  live 
for.  To  train  her  infant  footsteps,  to  watch  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  her  faculties,  was  now  his  only  source  of 
pleasure ;  and  as  time  passed  on,  and  6hc  numbered  her 
second  summer,  and  could  lisp  the  name  of  papa,  the 
sad  recluse  once  more  smiled,  and  took  interest  in 
what  was  passing  around  him.  His  being  had  been 
so  entwined  with  that  of  Ellen,  that  her  living  image 
could  alone  again  charm  him  from  solitude ;  and  that 
living  image  his  little  girl  promised  to  be. 

Perhaps  ho  hugged  that  dear  image  too  fondly  to  his 
bosom,  for  she  too  sickened  and  died.  To  paint  now 
the  hopeless  distress  of  the  wretched  father,  would  be 
impossible.  This  second  blow  was  almost  too  much  for 
his  frame  to  bear.  Life  now  really  appeared  to  have 
lost  all  interest  for  him.  His  friends  urged  him  to 
travel,  and  to  rid  himself  of  their  importunities,  he  con¬ 
sented  to  perform  the  tour  of  Europe.  Accordingly  I 


France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  even  Spain 
were  traversed  without  any  interest  being  excited  in 
the  feelings  of  the  sad  wanderer.  At  length,  wearied 
in  body,  he  determined  to  return  to  England  by  sea, 
and  repaired  for  the  purpose  to  Lisbon  in  the  year 
1765,  ever  memorable  as  that  in  which  the  dreadful 
earthquake  took  place,  destroying  the  city,  and  burying 
thirty  thousand  of  its  inhabitants  under  the  ruins. 

Edward  Stanton  had  gone  some  miles  in  the  country 
at  the  invitation  of  an  English  friend,  when  the  dreadful 
calamity  occurred,  and  only  returned  to  witness  the 
desolation  of  what  had  been  a  gay  smiling  city.  Wan¬ 
dering  around  the  ruins  of  a  spacious  mansion,  which 
had  buried  in  its  fall  all  4ts  noble  inhabitants,  Edward’s 
heart  was  softened.  Here  was  distress  far  greater  than 
he  had  suffered !  He  felt  how  wrong  he  had  been  to 
repine  at  his  lot,  and  shed  tears  of  deep  repentance,  thus 
meditating,  a  feeble  cry  reached  his  ear.  He  hastened 
to  the  spot,  when  he  beheld  a  female  infant,  richly  dres¬ 
sed,  and  unscathed  by  the  storm.  He  raised  it  in  his 
arms.  Its  age  and  helplessness  reminded  him  forcibly 
of  his  lost  daughter.  He  pressed  the  child  to  his  bosom, 
and  hastened  to  procure  nourishment,  for  the  want  of 
which  it  was  almost  expiring.  Under  his  judicious 
management  it  soon  revived,  and  smiled  on  him  sweetly 
with  its  soft  dark  eyes.  The  features  and  complexion, 
though  decidedly  Portuguese,  were  very  beautiful.  On 
enquiring  he  found  that  there  was  n<j>  relation  left  to 
claim  the  child,  and  accordingly  he  determined  to  adopt 
her  as  his  own,  and  take  her  to  England  with  him. 

He  returned  to  his  native  country  a  wiser  and  less 
sad  man  than  he  left  it.  He  had  now  again  something 
to  live  for.  To  educate  his  little  foundling,  and  promote 
the  happiness  of  those  around  him,  was  now  his  study. 
Religion  had  softened  his  character,  and  made  him  live 
more  for  others  than  for  himself — and  richly  was  he 
repaid.  When  time  began  to  press  on  his  noble  brow 
the  signet  of  age,  it  bore  also  the  impress  of  piety  and 
cheerfulness.  His  adopted  daughter,  under  his  guidance, 
became  all  he  could  wish.  She  was  in  sickness  his  kind 
nurse,  in  health  the  sharer  of  all  his  duties.  She  mar¬ 
ried  well,  and  Edward  Stanton  lived  long  to  caress  her 
children,  and  to  feel  convinced  that  afflictions  are  sent 
to  us  in  mercy  to  wean  our  souls  from  this  transitory 
world .  H. 


CANARY  BIRD. 

Yellow,  small  Canary  bird, 

Sweetly  singing  all  day  long, 

Still  in  winter  you  are  heard 
Carolling  a  summer  song. 

Thus  when  days  are  drear  and  dim. 

And  the  hc.'irt  is  caged  as  you, 

May  it  still  with  hopeful  hymn 

Sing  of  joy  and  find  it  true.  Stkrli.nu. 
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THE  INFIDEL  LOVER. 

BT  A.  W.  1C01CET. 

“Do  you  see  that  lady  who  is  just  crossing  Fifth 
street  1”  asked  a  rather  elderly  looking  gentleman  of  his 
companion,  as  they  sat  gazing  listlessly  upon  the  crowd, 
passing  and  re-passing  up  and  down  Chesnut  street. 

“  What !  that  red-haired  old  maid,  uncle,  in  a  dark 
dress  1” 

“  Pshaw,  Charles,  do  not  speak  in  so  disrespectful  a 
tone  of  one  in  whom  the  very  fact  of  her  being  an  old 
maid  is  a  virtue,  and  a  bright  one  among  many  others  of 
pure  and  radiant  lustre.” 

“  You  know  her  then,  do  you  1  Pray,  who  is  this 
very  virtuous  maiden  lady !” 

“  Her  name  is  Charlotte  Hamilton.” 

“  Well,  uncle !  will  you  not  continue,  like  an  author 
of  romance,  to  tell  me  her  past  history!” 

“  If  you  wish  it,  Charles,  I  will  endeavor  to  relate  a 
short  story  of  the  circumstances,  which  doubtless  formed 
the  principal  reason  of  her  present  unmarried  condition 
in  life.” 

“  Miss  Hamilton,  when  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
her,  was  not  far  from  eighteen  years  of  age.  She  was 
at  that  time  somewhat  better  looking  than  at  present, 
though  never  very  celebrated  for  beauty,  as  the  sweet 
and  modest  expression,  which  ever  graced  her  pleasant 
features,  formed  their  principal  attraction,  although  each, 
when  viewed  separate,  might  have  seemed  to  be  almost 
perfect  in  itself.  Yet  their  arrangement  did  not  exactly 
harmonize,  and  then  her  red  hair  (though  in  olden  time 
such  was  a  favorite  hue)  did  not  in  the  least  add  to  their 
effect.  Her  figure,  you  might  have  observed,  is  even 
now  full  and  graceful,  and  was  much  more  elegant  in 
her  youth.  For  sweetness  of  disposition,  for  intellectual 
capacity,  and  for  purity  of  soul,  however,  she  was,  and 
is  now  eminently  distinguished  among  those  who  know 
her ;  and  these  worthy  qualities,  in  connection  with  her 
large  fortune,  rendered  her  an  object  of  regard,  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  young  unmarried  men  of  her  acquaintance. 

«  You  smile  rather  distrustfully  at  this.  Why,  Charles, 
although  she  is  now  an  old  maid,  I  can  vouch  to  the  fact 
of  at  least  six  capital  offers  of  marriage,  made  by  different 
worthy  young  gentlemen,  and  each  proposal  pressed  upon 
her  acceptance  with  all  the  ardor  of  true  and  fervent 
passion.  But  then  her  heart  was  not  her  own,  although 
her  hand  was  free,  and  she  hesitated  to  dispose  of  the 
one  unaccompanied  by  the  first,  even  while  the  possessor 
of  the  treasure  of  her  young,  pure  love  was  all  unworthy 
of  either.  Yet  such  is  the  nature  of  woman.  Her  heart 
is  as  true  and  constant  in  its  affection,  when  once  formed, 
to  even  the  meanest  of  creatures,  as  when  its  devotion  is 
reciprocated  by  the  idolatry  of  a  high  and  noble  nature. 

**  Still  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  the  envied 
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object  of  her  love  was  in  any  manner  degraded,  in 
the  common  acceptance  of  the  term,  although  utterly 
unworthy  the  possession  of  such  an  angel  as  was,  and 
doubtless  is  Charlotte  Hamilton.  To  illustrate  this  fact, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  more  than  that  she  is  a 
pure-hearted  and  professing  Christian,  while  he  was 
utterly  reckless  of  his  own  principles,  and  careless  of 
her  solicitude  and  anxiety  after  the  welfare  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  part  of  one  so  dear  to  her  as  himself ;  and  yet 
he  passionately  loved  her,  and  she  knew  it,  although 
others  might  have  imagined  his  affection  to  be  of  a  more 
mercenary  nature  than  it  really  was. 

“But,  before  I  proceed  with  her  story,  I  will  just 
describe  to  you  a  circumstance  in  relation  to  my  first 
acquaintance  with  her.  I  attended,  one  evening,  at 
Dr.  B.’s  Church,  and  listened  to  a  lecture  of  deep  and 
peculiar  interest  The  subject  was  upon  the  beauties 
of  true  Christianity,  pure  and  unadorned,  as  inculcated 
by  the  doctrines  of  its  divine  founder,  the  meek  and 
lowly  man  of  Nazareth.  The  learned  and  reverend 
doctor  likened  religion  to  a  young  and  lovely  female — 
beautiful  exceedingly,  and  endowed  with  every  elegant 
attribute  which  imagination  could  devise,  or  fancy  por¬ 
tray.  And  truly,  did  she  seem  a  goddess  worthy  the 
love  and  adoc&ion  of  an  enlightened  and  unenthralled 
world.  Simple,  artless  and  unassuming,  clothed  in  mo¬ 
desty  as  with  a  garb  of  light,  and  shielded  by  the  dove- 
like  innocence  of  her  nature  from  rude  assault,  for 

*  It  is  said  the  lion  will  turn  and  flee 

From  the  maid  in  the  pride  of  her  purity;* 

she  moves  along,  winning  with  her  smiles  the  reluctant 
admiration  of  even  those  who  would  oppose  her  blissful 
progress,  and  subduing  all  hearts  by  her  native  goodness, 
her  artless  simplicity,  and  by  the  divine  truth  and  poetic 
beauty  of  the  inspired  sentiments  she  utters  in  a  voice 
of  ASolian  softness. 

“Who  can  refuse  to  worship  at  such  a  shrine!’ 
asked  the  speaker,  with  thrilling  emphasis,  as  he  finished 
his  glowing  metaphor :  ‘  and  insensate  and  cold  indeed 
must  he  be !’  I  doubt  not  was  the  voiceless  response 
of  every  beating  heart  around. 

“The  church  was  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  in  the 
press  and  confusion  attendant  upon  the  egress  from  it,  a 
young  lady  placed  her  arm  within  mine,  as  if  innocently 
claiming  its  protection,  while  passing  through  the  mass 
then  pouring  like  a  flood  out  of  doors.  I  gave  a  hasty 
glance  at  her  personal  appearance,  and  then  elbowed 
our  way  with  an  air  of  increased  importance,  into  the 
street,  where  I  could  but  suppose,  my  voluntary  protegee 
would,  after  thanking  my  gallantry ,  modestly  decline 
all  farther  escort,  even  though  I  might  then  freely  offer 
it  To  my  increased  surprise,  however,  such  did  not 
seem  her  intention,  for  she  still  clung  as  familiarly  to 
my  arm  as  if  she  had  been  acquainted  with  me  for  year*, 
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and  we  proceeded  onward.  Thus  far,  amid  the  throng, 
not  a  word  had  been  spoken  by  either  of  'us ;  but,  from 
the  modest  confidence  of  her  manner,  I  felt  assured  that 
she  labored  under  some  mistake  relative  to  the  identity 
of  her  companion,  which  was  soon  made  apparent,  by 
her  addressing  mo  with  a  title  other  than  my  own,  and 
inquiring  in  a  voice  of  plaintive  sweetness  whether  I 
had  been  pleased  with  Dr.  B.’s  discourse.  I  replied 
quickly  that  I  had  been  delighted  with  it;  but  scarcely 
were  my  words  uttered  ere  she  sprang  from  me  with  an 
exclamation  of  astonishment,  and  appeared  ready  to 
sink  to  the  ground  through  affright  A  few  words  of 
explanation  on  both  sides,  however,  partially  re-assured 
her,  and  as  her  real  companion  (a  brother)  did  not  make 
his  appearance,  she  then  timidly  accepted  my  attendance 
the  remainder  of  her  way  homeward. 

“Thus  commenced  my  acquaintance  with  Miss  Ham¬ 
ilton  ;  and  often,  very  often  has  that  reverend  lecturer’s 
metaphor  been  re-called  to  my  mind  by  the  close  simi¬ 
litude  of  the  picture  drawn,  to  the  almost  angelic  nature 
of  her  disposition  and  character;  and  sometimes  has  the 
reflection  crossed  my  mind,  that  even  such  a  maiden 
was  in  his  mind’s  eye  when  he  drew  that  exquisite 
portrait.  Nor  would  aught  have  been  exaggerated,  save 
perhaps  the  plainness  of  her  features;  yet  even  these 
were  so  beaming  with  sweetness  and  intellectual  expres¬ 
sion,  that  it  required  no  very  great  stretch  of  imagination 
to  suppose  her  actually  beautiful. 

“  But  to  proceed  with  her  story.  I  said  her  heart  was 
not  her  own  at  the  time  when  so  many  were  eager  to 
win  it — it  had  long  since  been  surrendered  to  one  whom 
her  careful  parents  did  not  favor,  because  his  religious 
and  moral  principles  were  in  direct  opposition  to  her 
own.  It  was  strange  that  one  so  devoted  should  fix  her 
young  heart’s  choice  upon  an  infidel,  a  denier  of  the 
truth  of  the  religion  which  was  her  guide,  and  a  scoffer 
at  that  veiy  faith  in  which  her  pure  soul  trusted ;  yet, 
perhaps,  she  deemed  that  her  bright  example  and  sin¬ 
cerity  might,  in  time,  impress  him  with  a  knowledge  of 
his  error,  and  bring  him,  like  a  strayed  lambkin,  back 
into  the  fold  of  Christ. 

“Her  lover,  whose  name  I  will  call  Edward  Perry, 
pressed  her,  with  every  persuasive  argument  in  his 
power,  to  join  her  fate  with  his,  even  in  opposition  to 
her  parents’  wishes;  but  she  was  firm  in  her  filial  duty, 
and  would  only  reply  to  his  importunities,  that  he  could 
not  surely  be  sincere  in  his  desires,  but  merely  wished 
to  test  the  strength  of  her  principles,  when  weighed 
against  the  ardor  of  youthful  passion.  And  then  he 
would  reproach  her  with  deeming  him  a  fortune-hunter, 
and  insincere  in  his  professions. 

“‘Indeed,  Edward,  you  mistako  us,’  she  answered, 
‘such  is  not,  I  am  certain,  in  my  dear  parents’  thoughts, 
and  you  surely  know  me  too  well  to  think  that  I  could 
so  interpret  your  feelings.  My  prospect  of  wealth  may 


have  at  first  attracted  your  attention ;  but  I  have  since 
flattered  myself  with  the  belief  that  now  it  is  not  for 
this  alone  you  pursue  me.  We  women,  except  we  are 
blinded  through  vanity,  call  easily  recognise  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  our  lover’s  sentiments ;  though  sometimes  we 
may  be  carried  away  by  our  own  feelings,  in  spite  of 
reason  or  judgment.1 

“  ‘  Then  why  do  they  persist  in  refusing  you  to  me  ! 
Is  it  because  they  consider  me  an  unworthy  match,  or 
that  they  have  some  other  destiny  in  view  for  you.’ 

“  ‘  Neither,  Edward,  it  is  from  quite  another  cause,  and 
one  which  you  are  not  in  ignorance  of,  that  they  refuse 
you.’ 

“‘You  mean  it  is  that  we  differ  somewhat  in  our 
opinions  upon  a  certain  subject.  But  why,  Charlotte, 
should  that  influence  them  or  you!  You  surely  cannot 
imagine  I  would  prove  a  less  kind  and  affectionate  hus¬ 
band  because  of  our  difference  thus!* 

“‘No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  do;  yet  still,  how  much 
happier  would  they  be,  if  husband  and  wife  had  ever 
feelings,  desires,  and  hopes  the  same.  My  parents  object 
to  you  for  many  reasons,  but  aU  originating  from  this 
one ;  and  I  doubt  not  if  this  were  removed  they  would 
be  happy  in  my  choice.’ 

“  ‘  They  do  not  wish  to  have  me  profess  what  I  cannot 
believe ;  for  surely  sincerity  is  more  honorable  than  spe¬ 
cious  hypocrisy.* 

“  ‘  No,  Edward,  such  is  not  our  wish.  But  how  easy 
is  it  for  you  to  believe  what  is  self-evident,  far  more  so 
than  to  disbelieve,  when  it  seems  to  us  all,  that  the 
reality  of  what  you  disavow  must  be  continually  forcing 
itself  upon  your  mind,  as  you  look  around  and  see  so 
many  of  your  kind,  intelligent  and  noble  as  yourself, 
bending,  in  fullest  confidence,  a  lowly  knee  at  the  shrine 
of  its  truth,  and  relying  upon  its  saving  grace ;  and  when 
you  think  upon  the  many  proofs  of  its  divine  origin,  or 
the  miracles  it  hath  wrought,  and  the  wonders  it  is  every 
day  working,  and  the  heaven-like  blessedness  of  its  peace¬ 
ful  character,  how  can  you  doubt — how  can  you  deny 
and  smile  at  the  signs  held  up  to  warn  unbelievers  of 
their  error!’ 

“‘But  how,  Charlotte,  can  I  convince  myself  that 
such  are  not  founded  upon  the  superstitions  of  a  past 
age,  and  supported  by  the  bigotry  of  this!* 

“  *  And  where,  Edward,  is  the  foundation  of  that  upon 
which  you  rely  !  It  has  no  foundation  !  it  boasts  none ! 
It  is  but  an  idle  and  profane  phantasy  arising  from  a 
professed  disbelief  of  the  divine  truths  you  will  not  com¬ 
prehend.  Oh !  Edward,  if  you  would  but  exert  one  half 
the  will  to  convince  your  senses  that  you  do  to  shield 
their  blindness,  how  soon  would  the  light  of  our  blessed 
gospel  become  clearly  apparent,  and  you  might  walk 
therein  as  in  the  beams  of  a  meridian  sun.  Could  I 
prevail  upon  you  to  cast  aside  the  prejudices  of  the 
world,  and  search  the  deep  fountain  of  religion  with  a 
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desire  after  conviction,  I  am  assured  the  time  must  not 
be  far  distant  when  its  purity  would  become  blissfully 
evident  to  you,  and  you  could  then  exchange  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  doubt  of  disbelief  for  that  of  faith  and  hope 
in  a  pure  and  eternal  reward.  And  then  we  might  be 
happy.  There  would  be  no  bar  to  our  union — there 
would  be  no  drawback  upon  our  enjoyments.  We 
could  both  of  us  rejoice  in  the  same  gladness — we 
could  both  partake  of  the  same  comforts  under  affliction 
without  despairing — and  roost  of  all,  in  the  fulfilment  of 
the  invaluable  trust  reposed  in  us  by  heaven,  we  could 
then  rear  up  any  offspring  in  the  true  knowledge  of  him 
who  is  our  Creator  and  King — our  Lord  and  Saviour 
through  Jesus  Christ  his  crucified  son.' 

“  In  this  manner  would  she  endeavor  to  reason  with 
him  upon  the  subject  which  formed  the  bar  between 
them,  as  much  for  the  safety  of  his  soul  as  for  the  end 
it  would  be  likely  to  attain  with  regard  to  their  earthly 
happiness;  until  at  length  he  became  fully  convinced 
that  his  only  hope  of  ever  winning  her  rested  upon  a 
conversion  to  her  principles  of  faith.  And  such  seemed 
unto  him  but  a  mockery  of  hope,  for  how  could  he  learn 
to  believe  that  which  through  life  he  had  been  convinced 
was  nothing  but  bigotry  and  superstition.  He  could 
not  do  it.  The  idea  seemed  desperate,  and  he  strove  for 
a  time  to  resign  himself  to  his  fate— but  unavailingly,  for 
true  love  is  of  too  powerful  and  buoyant  a  nature  to 
submit  calmly  to  disappointment,  and  it  ever  re-acts  and 
strives  with  despair,  even  when  hope  is  irrevocably  fled. 
But  still  Charlotte’ 8  manner  toward  him  was  ever  the 
same— cheerful  in  her  assurance  of  affection,  though  firm 
in  her  filial  resolution  never  to  wed  him  without  her 
parents’  consent,  which  she  knew  would  only  be  given 
upon  his  reformation. 

“After  a  time  in  this  position  of  affairs  Perry  resolved 
to  leave  his  native  city,  and  endeavor  to  wean  his  heart 
from  her,  amid  the  scenes  and  novelties  of  some  distant 
land,  where  he  would  neither  see  her  or  hear  from  her 
—and  doubtless,  thus  deeming  he  might  forget  his  una¬ 
vailing  passion. 

“  His  departure  had  a  great  effect  upon  MiBs  Hamil¬ 
ton's  feelings,  for  she  felt  that  he  was  driven  away  by 
wretchedness  to  seek  relief  from  utter  despair.  And  she 
also  grieved  deeply  for  his  absence,  though  she  deemed 
it  was  all  ordered  for  the  best,  and,  therefore,  placed 
implicit  reliance  in  this  assurance  of  faith,  while  she 
strove  to  bear  her  sorrow  with  meek  resignation.  There 
were  still  some  hopes  faintly  flickering  within  her  breast, 
that  through  the  goodness  of  a  bountiful  Providence  a 
change  would  overtake  the  blind  wilfulness  of  his  stub¬ 
born  heart,  and  then  he  would  return  again  to  woo  her, 
and  not  in  vain.  Yet  such  a  hope  seemed  too  blissful 
to  be  cherished,  for  she  feared  his  eyes  might  never  be 
opened  to  a  knowledge  of  their  blindness,  except  through 
the  merciful  interposition  of  the  God  whom  he  denied. 


Whither  was  his  destination  she  knew  not,  or  when  to 
look  for  his  return  again ;  for  he  left  her,  as  well  as  his 
friends,  unexpectedly,  and  in  doubt  even  os  to  his  perfect 
soundness  of  mind. 

“  During  the  absence  of  Perry,  other  suitors  came 
forward  and  aspired  to  the  honor  of  her  hand,  for  her 
loveliness  and  many  estimable  qualities,  rendered  her  a 
prize  worth  seeking  in  the  opinion  of  every  one  who 
knew  her,  while  her  amiable  fascinations  and  sweetness 
of  disposition  captivated  the  hearts  of  all  who  came 
within  the  sphere  of  her  attractions.  Yet  she  never 
sought  for  conquest,  but  strove  ever  io  avoid  giving  the 
slightest  encouragement  to  the  hopes  which  her  unaf¬ 
fected  kindness  of  manner  could  not  help  but  enkindle. 
And  when  impelled  forward  by  the  strength  of  their 
passion,  her  admirers  ventured,  in  spite  of  discourage¬ 
ment,  to  unbosom  their  feelings  and  sue  for  her  favor — 
though  they  were  sometimes  earnestly  seconded  by  her 
beloved  parents,  she  could  not  yield  her  consent,  but 
was  firm,  though  kind  in  her  steadfast  affection  for  him 
to  whom  she  had  given  her  true  .heart  fully  and  irrevo¬ 
cably. 

“  It  was  nearly  three  years  afterward,  when  she  heard 
of  him  for  the  first  time  since  his  departure,  and  then 
news  came  that  he  was  on  his  return  home ;  and  with  it 
came  also  a  rumor  that  he  had,  during  his  absence,  been 
awakened  to  the  divine  truths  of  that  gospel  he  hitherto 
disavowed,  and  was  at  length  convinced  of  the  errors 
under  which  he  had  so  long  labored.  These  were  glad 
tidings  to  Charlotte,  for  she  had  long  mourned  him  as 
lost  to  her  forever,  and  they  re-animated  the  hopes  that 
for  a  time  lay  dormant  within  her  breast.  If  he  was 
still  constant — and  she  could  not  doubt  it — there  existed 
now  no  obstacle  to  their  union — no  impediment  in  the 
way  of  their  future  happiness.  How  sweet  was  the 
reflection  that  bright  days  were  yet  in  store  for  her,  after 
such  a  long  continuance  of  clouds  and  darkness !  and 
how  dear  were  her  anticipations  of  the  blissful  com¬ 
munions  they  might  hereafter  enjoy  while  heart  beat 
responsive  to  heart  with  the  same  pure  and  holy  rapture, 
allied  to  the  exquisite  thrillings  of  requited  affection. 
Those  only  who  have  had  their  dearest  hopes,  after  lying 
cold  and  inanimate  for  years,  as  if  lost  and  dead,  sud¬ 
denly  re-illumined  with  an  unexpected  turn  of  fortune, 
can  imagine  or  realize  the  wild  excitement  which  seized 
upon  her ;  she  seemed  almost  beside  herself  in  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  her  delight  as  she  thought  upon  the  double 
gratification  his  return  would  afford  her.  There  was 
ecstasy  in  the  fond  anticipation  of  hearing  him,  who  had 
so  often  profaned  the  name  of  his  omnipotent  Creator, 
acknowledge  that  He,  in  his  divine  mercy,  had  deigned 
to  interpose  his  grace  in  behalf  of  a  rebel  and  outcast, 
and  had  blessed  him  with  a  change  of  heart.  And  as 
he  would  say  this,  he  might,  perchance,  also  add,  in 
those  sweet,  low  tones  of  passion  to  which  she  had  often 
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delightedly  listened,  that  ‘  now,  dearest,  the  obstacle 
no  more  exists  which  hitherto  debarred  onr  union,  and 
we  can  be  happy  as  you  wished.’  How  this  great 
change  had  been  effected  with  him  she  heard  not ;  but 
she  hoped  and  did  not  doubt  that  it  was  permanent 
and  sincere,  for  she  knew  him  too  well  to  deem  that  he 
could  stoop  to  deceive,  even  where  his  dearest  desires 
were  centered. 

“  He  came,  Charles,  but  with  him  came  also  one  who 
enjoyed  the  delights  which  Charlotte  had  so  fondly  anti¬ 
cipated.  This  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  her  glow¬ 
ing  hopes,  and  the  fearful  revulsion  that  acted  upon 
them  nearly  blighted  the  heart  that  cherished  as  pure 
and  devoted  a  passion  as  ever  warmed  a  maiden’s  breast 
He  came,  and  introduced  to  her  with  apparent  indiffer¬ 
ence,  while  his  eye  could  but  mark,  the  deep  and  intense 
thrillings  which  agitated  her,  as  his  wife  a  fair  daughter 
of  the  sunny  south,  in  which  clime  he  had  for  so  long 
sojourned.  His  wife !  the  sound  of  that  word  rang  in 
her  ears  as  the  death  knell  of  all  her  hopes,  but  so  strong 
was  her  trust  in  his  love  and  faith  that  she  could  hardly 
believe  the  evidence  of  her  own  senses.  Yet  she  had 
no  claim  upon  his  constancy  ;  he  neve  r  promised  to  be 
faithful — she  had  never  requested  him — nor  could  it 
have  been  expected  lie  would  prove  so,  for  he  had  been 
driven  forth  in  despair  of  ever  obtaining  his  wishes,  as 
he  then  imagined  the  obstacle  between  them  was  insur¬ 
mountable. 

“  But  after  the  first  shock  of  her  cruel  disappointment 
was  over,  she  strove  calmly  with  her  feelings,  and  bore 
up  against  her  sorrows.  The  consolations  of  her  faith 
sustained  her,  and  applied  a  healing  balm  to  the  wounds 
of  the  heart  which  *  bleeds  longest,  and  but  heals  to  wear 
that  which  disfigures  it.’  There  still  was  pleasure  in 
the  knowledge  and  reflection  that  be  had  forsaken  the 
ranks  of  sin  and  rebellion,  and  was  at  length  enrolled 
under  the  banner  of  the  cross;  and  she  felt  that  the 
prayers  she  had  unremittedly  offered  at  the  throne  of 
grace  in  his  behalf,  were  not  heard  unheeded,  but  blessed 
with  triumph. 

“  In  their  subsequent  intercourse,  however,  the  indif¬ 
ference  with  which  he  at  first  greeted  her  melted  quickly 
away,  and  he  seemed  to  regard  her  as  still  being  very 
dear  to  him,  though  they  both  avoided  all  appearance 
of  aught  save  common  friendship.  But  they  could  not 
deceive  each  other.  Love  will  betray  itself,  though  the 
midnight  darkness  of  despair  may  strive  to  hide  it  from 
sight — though  it  may  be  securely  buried  in  the  inmost 
recess  of  the  heart,  still  its  thrillings  will  be  felt  and 
known  in  every  throb  of  the  vital  current  which  issues 
therefrom.  Yet  there  was  a  confidence  on  the  part  of 
Charlotte,  from  his  married  state,  which  did  not  seem  to 
render  it  necessary  for  her  to  shun  his  society,  for  she 
felt  that  she  could  control  her  own  feelings,  and  his 
were  under  a  restraint  which  he  could  not  disregard. 


Why  he  married  when  his  heart  went  not  with  his 
hand  was  scarcely  understood  by  her,  yet  such  things 
were  of  too  common  occurrence  to  excite  in  any  great 
degree  her  especial  wonder. 

“  One  evening,  not  long  after  his  return,  he  called 
upon  her  when  she  was  alone,  and  they  Bat  together  for 
some  time  conversing  upon  subjects  of  a  general  nature, 
until  Perry,  to  appearance,  casually  introduced  a  reflec¬ 
tion  upon  their  past  intimacy.  On  the  instant  a  change 
seemed  to  operate  simultaneously  over  both,  though  with 
different  effects  upon  either.  The  one  was  agitated  with 
the  trepidation  of  anxiety  and  fear,  that  thoughts  might 
be  awakened  which  would  prove  painful  and  distressing 
to  themselves;  while  the  other  was  burning  with  the  fire 
of  that  passion  he  had  long  endeavored  to  smother  ;  but 
which  was  now  on  the  point  of  bursting  forth  as  with  the 
power  of  a  volcanic  eruption.  Each  struggled  with 
their  emotions  for  a  time  without  speaking,  till  at  length 
Perry  suddenly  broke  the  silence  by  exclaiming,  in  a 
voice  that  betrayed  tho  deep  intensity  of  his  feelings — 

“  ‘  It  is  in  vain,  aye,  more  than  vain,  to  attempt  to  stifle 
that  flame  which  will  consume  me,  if  still  pent  up  within 
my  bosom.  Charlotte,  dear  Charlotte,  do  not  turn  from 
me;  but  listen.  I  have,  believe  me,  striven  with  my 
utmost  powers  with  the  unconquerable  passion  of  my 
heart,  but  it  still  burns  fiercer  than  ever.  What  can  I 
do  1  Oh !  how  can  I  bear  up  against  it  ?’ 

u 4  Avoid  me !’  she  replied,  with  an  unnatural  tone  of 
calmness,  ‘shun  me  forever,  and  pray,  Edward,  for 
strength  from  on  high  to  overcome  the  evil  which 
afflicts  you !’ 

M  ‘  It  is  in  vain  !’  he  returned  with  intense  feeling,  ‘my 
prayer  would  not  be  answered  !’ 

“  *  You  know  not  that,  Edward !  but  at  all  events  you 
must  shun  my  presence !’ 

‘“How  can  I  do  even  this?  and  what  will  it  avail  me? 
Have  I  not  tried  for  three  long  weary  years  of  wretch¬ 
edness  and  despair,  and  unsuccessfully?  I  may  flee 
from  your  presence ;  but  you  are  never  absent  from  my 
thoughts,  and  wherever  I  wander  it  is  still  the  same.’ 

“Charlotte  could  make  no  answer  to  this  impassioned 
speech,  for  she  was  too  powerfully  agitated  to  give  utter¬ 
ance  to  her  thoughts,  and  he  continued — 

“  <  And  you  are  not  changed,  dear  Charlotte  1  you  still 
love  me  ?  Is  it  not  so,  dearest  ?  and  you  will  yet  be 
mine?’ 

“  *  Sir !’  she  exclaimed  in  astonishment,  *  what  mean 
you  ?  Remember  yourself,  Edward  Perry !  Think  upon 
your  wife  and  your  position !’ 

“  ‘  Wife !’  he  returned,  forgetting  himself  in  the  torrent 
of  his  passion,  ‘  I  have  no  wife  /  Who  could  ever  be 
my  wife  save  one  ?  and  she  is  cold  and  cruel  to  me. 
Do  not  mock  me,  Charlotte !’ 

“  For  a  moment  she  was  speechless  with  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  gazed  at  him  with  a  vacant  stare,  while  his 
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glance  cowered  beneath  hers,  and  the  blush  of  guilt 
burnt  deeply  over  his  face. 

“‘Do  not  you  mock  me,  sir!'  at  length  she  replied 
with  all  the  stern  energy  of  her  nature. 

“ 1 1  do  not.  It  is  true  what  I  have  rashly  betrayed !' 

“  *  Then  who,  sir,  is  she  whom  you  call  your  wife  V 

“  *  She  knows  not  the  title !' 

“  *  Forgive  him  Heaven !'  was  the  scarce  audible  prayer 
she  murmured,  while  she  raised  her  eyes  with  an  im¬ 
ploring  expression  of  astonishment  toward  the  sky. 

“  For  a  few  minutes  neither  spoke,  and  both  seemed 
waiting  with  painful  anxiety,  for  the  other  to  proceed. 
Charlotte  broke  the  silence. 

“  *  Listen  to  me,  Perry,  for  a  few  moments,  and  these 
will  be  the  last  words  I  shall  ever  say  to  you  upon  the 
subject.  You  have  long  known  how  dearly  I  loved,  and 
you  have  fully  understood  also  the  reason  why  we  could 
not  be  united ;  and  now  do  you  come  to  me  with  deceit 
and  infamy  added  to  your  error,  with  the  hope  to -win 
me  ?  Insulting,  degenerate  man !  have  you  no  respect 
for  one  whom  you  profess  so  passionately  to  love? 
Does  this  evince  the  purity  of  your  affection  ?  Is  this 
the  change,  that  has  been  effected  within  your  heart? 
Degraded  man !  crouch  down,  and  crave  humbly  for 
pardon  and  mercy  from  Him  you  have  so  wickedly 
defied;  for  it  is  not  me  alone  you  have  striven  to 
deceive ;  and  may  He,  in  his  infinite  goodness,  forgive 
you.  Go,  sir,  leave  me;  and  know  that  from  hence¬ 
forth  I  banish  every  thought  of  you  from  my  breast 
forever !' 

“  He  turned  away  from  before  her  just  anger,  awed 
and  unable  to  reply ;  yet  ere  be  reached  the  door,  she 
called  to  him  in  a  voice  husky  with  intense  emotion,  to 
come  back  and  pray  with  her  for  divine  mercy.  But  he 
heeded  her  not,  for  his  heart  was  too  deeply  oppressed 
with  shame  at  her  reproaches,  and  he  left  her  to  struggle 
with  the  deep  and  painful  grief  of  her  soul,  which  was 
so  powerful  as  to  overcome,  for  a  time,  the  weakness  of 
her  physical  nature.  But  she  shortly  recovered,  and  is 
now  doubtless  much  happier  than  she  would  have  been, 
had  she  married  with  Edward  Perry,  or  with  one  whom 
she  did  not  love." 

“  And  what  become  of  Perry  ?  Is  he  an  old  bache¬ 
lor?" 

“  He  was  struck  with  remorse  by  Charlotte's  last  words 
to  him,  and  ultimately  became  a  better  man.  He  married 
her  whom  he  had  estranged  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  as 
an  atonement  in  part  for  the  sins  he  had  committed ;  and 
strives  now  to  act  a  wiser  part  than  that  which  degraded 
him  heretofore.  The  deceit  which  he  attempted  to  prac¬ 
tice  upon  her  whom  he  loved,  overreached  itself,  for  in 
endeavoring  to  incite  regret  in  her  breast  at  his  supposed 
marriage  with  another,  he  found  himself  incapable  of 
sustaining  the  fictitious  part  he  had  thought  proper  to 
enact." 


SHUN  THE  BOWL. 

THE  DYING  INEBRIATE  TO  HIS  SON. 

BT  EDWARD  WEBSTER. 

Shun  the  bowl,  oh!  touch  it  never, 

As  thou  livest  heed  me,  boy; 

There  a  demon  lurks,  will  sever 
All  thy  hopes  of  peace  and  joy. 

On  the  pledge  thy  name  enrol. 
Shun,  oh!  shun  the  poisoned  bowl. 

Boy,  thou  hadst  an  angel  mother. 

But  of  broken-heart  she  died ; 

Boy,  thou  hadst  a  loving  brother, 

He  is  sleeping  by  her  side. 

Soon  the  bell  for  me  will  toll, 

Shun,  oh !  shun  the  poisoned  bowl. 

In  life’s  journey,  if  it  lures  thee. 

Fly  it  as  thou  wouldst  be  blest ; 

If  of  safety  it  assures  thee, 

With  the  lie  upon  its  crest. 

Haste  beyond  its  dark  control, 

Shun,  oh!  shun  the  poisoned  bowl. 

Shun  it,  or  disease  and  sorrow 
Will  obscure  thy  brightening  sun  ; 

And  being  night  that  knows  no  morrow, 
E’en  life’s  sands  may  half  be  run. 

As  thou  hast  a  living  soul, 

Shun,  oh!  shun  the  poisoned  bowl. 


STANZAS. 

As  fades  the  twilight  in  the  sky, 

Or  softly  as  zephyr  floating  by, 

Thy  happy  soul  has  fled  ! 

We  thought  not  one  so  full  of  grace, 

So  soon  should  end  its  earthly  race. 

So  early  join  the  dead. 

Doily  we  watched  thy  sad  decline. 

As  lingering  on  the  brink  of  time, 

Thy  spirit  paused  awhile — 
And  often  would’st  thou  lift  thine  eye 
And  say  “  I  do  not  fear  to  die,” 

With  that  seraphic  smile ! 

Loved  one !  my  only  hope  on  earth. 

All  owned  thy  purity  and  worth. 

Nor  mortal  deemed  thee  then- 
But  now  I  feel  thy  spirit  near, 

Sweetly  it  whispers  in  mine  ear, 

That  we  shall  meet  again. 

This  weary  life  full  soon  shall  close. 

And  though  I  mourn,  ’tis  not  as  those 

To  whom  no  hope  is  given. 
That  when  our  earthly  cares  are  past. 

In  glory  we  shall  meet  at  last, 

And  ever  love  in  heaven. 
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THE  RIVAL  BRIDALS. 

BT  8.  D.  AWDERSOTC. 

“  So  Ellen  Lester  is  going  to  marry  young  Davis,” 
said  Clara  Elton,  to  her  friend  Constance  Seldon,  as 
they  seated  themselves  in  the  parlor  after  a  morning 
walk,  “  well,  I  am  surprised ;  I  thought  she  had  more 
spirit  than  to  marry  him.” 

“  Why,  who  is  this  Mr.  Davis ?”  asked  her  friend,  “is 
he  a  stranger  in  the  place,  and  what  is  the  objection?” 

“  A  stranger,  oh,  no,”  said  Clara,  laughingly,  “  he  is 
no  stranger,  at  least  to  me,  nor  Ellen  neither,  and  that 
is  the  most  surprising  part  of  the  affair,  he  is  old  Davis, 
the  baker’s  son — would  you  believe  it  of  Ellen  Lester?” 

“  But  I  see  no  objection  to  him  on  that  account,”  said 
Constance,  seriously,  “  but  tell  me  what  occupation  does 
he  follow  ?” 

“  Why,  he  is  studying  law  to  be  sure,  that  is  the 
fashion  now.  Every  man  must  study  law,  especially 
among  the  mechanical  classes.  The  family  was  con¬ 
tent  to  pursue  the  business  of  his  father ;  but  some  of 
his  friends  persuaded  him  that  he  had  talents,  and  that 
he  must  study,  so  he  gave  up  the  bakery  and  took  to  the 
office.  We  shall  soon  have  nothing  but  persons  of  that 
description  at  the  bar.” 

“  Well,  if  they  possess  talents  of  the  right  kind,  I  can 
see  no  harm  that  can  result  from  their  pursuing  this 
profession,”  replied  Constance,  “  indeed  I  think  it  rather 
a  merit  to  surmount  the  obstacles  of  birth  and  fortune, 
and  carve  out  your  own  elevation  in  the  higher  walks 
of  the  sciences.  Would  you  shut  out  from  the  humble 
citizen  all  hopes  of  promotion  in  life  ?” 

“  By  no  means,”  said  Clara,  as  she  played  with  her 
ten  dollar  French  fan,  a  present  from  Count  Trejaney, 
“  but&  then  there  must  be  mechanics,  and  why  not  be 
satisfied  in  that  sphere,  and  not  wish  to  soar  above  their 
proper  place — besides  they  cannot  expect  those,  who 
have  been  born  and  educated  in  a  different  rank  of 
society,  to  associate  with  them.  Much  as  we  may  talk 
of  equality  of  birth,  we  cannot  disguise  the  fact,  as  in 
the  face  of  nature  there  are  inequalities,  so  it  will  be  in 
the  social  world.  There  always  has  been  and  always 
will  be  different  grades — the  high  and  the  low — the  rich 
and  the  poor — the  gifted  and  the  humble— these  are  the 
barriers  through  which  you  would  break,  and  force  all 
to  a  level — trust  me,  dear  Constance,  ’tie  all  a  dream.” 

“  But  a  dream  that  must  be  realized,  Clara.  Mental 
superiority  will  find  its  way  to  the  front  rank,  whether 
seen  in  the  rich  or  the  poor.  This  is  the  equality  that 
I  trust  to,  and  this  is  strikingly  the  case  in  a  country  like 
ours,  where  the  means  of  cultivating  those  gifts  are  put 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes ;  and  here  too  the  incen¬ 
tives  to  action  are  to  all  alike,  each  will  strive  for  the 
prize  because  it  may  be  obtained  by  each.  Men  are 


valued  here,  Clara,  or  ought  to  be,  in  proportion  as  they 
display  those  qualities  most  needed  in  society — and  what 
so  needed  as  an  understanding  of  the  principles  and 
laws  that  are  the  real  foundation  of  a  nation’s  liberties? 
But  we  are  getting  away  from  the  subject — young  Davis 
has  talent,  has  he  not  ?” 

“  It  is  said  so.  I  have  not  met  him  since  Ellen  left 
us  to  reside  with  her  aunt.  You  know  that,  at  the  death 
of  her  mother,  she  came  into  possession  of  some  property, 
and  as  her  aunt  was  poor  she  went  to  reside  with  her, 
that  Bhe  might  the  more  readily  aid  her  without  the 
appearance  of  charity.  Whilst  she  resided  with  us,  we 
all  discountenanced  the  match  so  much  that  he  did  not 
visit  us  often ;  but  since  Ellen  has  resided  with  her  aunt 
he  has  been  quite  attentive,  and  I  heard  this  morning 
they  are  to  be  married  as  soon  as  he  hhs  been  admitted 
to  the  bar.  But  I  have  other  news  to  tell  you,  Count 
Trejaney  has  accepted  an  invitation,  and  will  be  here 
to-night.  He  is  so  engaging,  and  then  so  rich,  quite 
the  rage  in  society.” 

“How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  this 
Count?”  asked  Constance. 

“I  was  introduced  to  him  at  Mrs.  Madden’s  last 
party,”  said  Clara,  “  and  he  paid  quite  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  me  during  the  evening ;  and  then  he  talked  so 
interestingly  about  his  travels — you  will  be  delighted 
with  him,  Constance.” 

“And  this  is  all  you  know  about  him,”  said  Con¬ 
stance,  “  and  with  this  slight  acquaintance  you  invite 
him  to  a  private  circle  of  friends.  Why  this  is  more 
than  you  would  think  of  extending  to  some  of  your 
earliest  acquaintances.” 

“  Ah !  but  then  consider  the  circle  in  which  he  moves. 
The  first  in  the  city.  They  would  not  admit  him  if  he 
was  not  quite  the  man  of  honor,  besides  we  must  pay 
some  respect  to  the  custom  of  the  country  from  which 
the  Count  comes.  v  The  Count  says  that  there  a  person’s 
rank,  and  not  his  long  acquaintance,  is  his  passport  to 
good  society.” 

“  And  so  it  would  be  here  if  that  rank  conferred  on 
its  possessor  more  than  the  mere  title,”  answered  Con¬ 
stance,  “  but  our  country  has  been  flooded  with  vain 
pretenders  to  the  honor,  if  honor  it  be,  to  have  the 
Count  attached  to  a  name,  that,  but  for  that  fortunate 
appendage,  would  not  rise  above  the  mists  of  their  own 
ignorance.  If  I  was  a  man  I  would  prefer  the  humblest 
rank  in  a  land,  where  all  must  or  may  be  useful,  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  titles  conferred  as  the  meed  of  inglorious  deeds.” 

“  But  the  Count’s  cause  must  suffer  in  my  hands,” 
said  Clara,  while  a  slight  blush  covered  her  cheek,  “and 
I  will  leave  the  defence  to  him.  Come,  shall  we  prac-^ 
tice  the  new  song  ?”  and  taking  her  friend’s  hand,  she 
assumed  her  seat  at  the  piano,  and  commenced  humming 
the  melody,  whilst  her  friend,  selecting  a  book  from  the 
table,  sank  into  silence. 
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Clara  Elton  was  a  spoiled  child  of  fortune.  Her 
parents  were  wealthy  and  worldly.  With  them  the 
two  great  principles  were  riches  and  rank,  and  they 
could  not  separate  the  idea  of  respectability  from  a  man 
who  kept  an  account  in  a  bank,  and  had  a  carriage  and 
farm.  To  them  the  doctrine  that  “  wealth  makes  the 
man,”  though  very  good  on  paper,  was  not  so  good  in 
practice ;  and  however  sweet  a  period  it  makes  in  the 
abstract,  in  real  life  it  was  a  stumbling  block.  Mr. 
Elton  had  risen  from  almost  the  lowest  grade,  to  his 
present  high  station  in  the  business  world,  but,  once 
having  got  there,  he  did  as  people  usually  do — he  de¬ 
spised  the  means  that  enabled  him  to  arrive  at  the 
honor.  Mrs.  Elton  was  a  woman,  and  loved  her  hus¬ 
band,  and' as  a  matter  of  course  he  was  the  focus  of  all 
her  knowledge.  If  Mr.  Elton  had  said  the  banks  had 
ruined  the  country,  every  thing  evil  from  the  ruin  of  a 
community  to  the  burning  of  a  church,  would  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  that  source.  If  Mr.  Elton  said  that  Mr.  So  and 
So  was  not  respectable,  he  could  not  have  been  admitted 
to  the  house.  But  Mr.  Elton  never  did  say  that  a  rich 
man  was  not  respectable,  and  consequently  that  was 
the  open  sesame  to  the  hearts  and 'doors  of  this  worthy 
couple. 

Clara  Elton  presented  what  at  this  age  of  the  world 
is  not  an  uncommon  character  among  this  class  of 
females — a  being  right  in  feelings  but  wrong  in  prin¬ 
ciples.  To  all  the  calls  of  charity  ehe  was  ever  ready. 
No  one  could  accuse  her  of  stepping  in  the  least  from 
the  paths  of  duty,  be  that  what  it  may.  This  was  the 
result  of  untaught  native  feelings ;  and  thus  far  she  was 
right,  thus  far  the  stream  of  the  affections  had  not  been 
turned  out  of  the  right  channel  by  a  false  system  of  edu¬ 
cation,  but  she  had  been  taught  to  revere  and  look  up 
to  wealth  as  the  basis  of  all  that  was  true  and  good  in 
principles  and  actions.  This  was  the  fault.  From  her 
father  she  had  caught  all  her  contempt  for  the  useful 
classes,  and  the  tendency  to  cringe  to  any  thing  that 
partook  of  the  show  and  glitter  of  wealth,  without  an 
attempt  to  strip  off  the  guise  and  appreciate,  if  possible, 
the  real  character  of  the  individual.  This  trait  in  her 
character,  moreover,  had  been  strengthened  by  the 
members  of  the  circle  in  which  she  usually  moved. 
As  wealth  was  the  magnet  of  attraction  with  her 
parents — the  means  to  secure  a  welcome  reception 
to  the  dwelling  of  Clara  Elton,  all  that  visited  there 
were  either  wealthy  or  made  up  the  deficiency  in  the 
real  article  by  a  double  portion  of  pretension.  Being 
an  heiress,  and  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  elite  of  the 
land,  she  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  flattery — a  state  of 
being  where  all  the  finer  and  better  feelings  of  the 
human  mind  are  overrun  by  the  rank  weeds  of  pride 
and  arrogance.  All  bowed  to  the  shrine  of  Clara 
Elton,  and  all,  while  they  bowed,  saw  in  the  distance 
the  golden  visions  of  a  father’s  wealth.  Thus  surrounded 


by  the  idlers  of  the  season,  and  the  hangers  on  of  the 
latest  French  fashions,  no  marvel  that  she  became 
haughty  and  vain  in  principle,  and  looked  upon  the 
different  orders  of  society  as  far  beneath  the  station  of 
Clara  Elton. 

Among  the  early  associates  of  Clara  had  been  Ellen 
Lester.  Mr.  Lester  was  not  so  rich  as  his  neighbor, 
still  he  bad  enough  at  his  death  to  leave  his  widow  in 
competency.  Ellen  had  been  the  companion  of  Clara 
at  school,  and  when  she  had  been  separated  from  that 
mother  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  superior  system  of 
instruction,  she  had  accepted  the  proffered  kindness  of 
Clara  to  make  her  residence  a  home.  At  the  death  of 
her  mother,  Ellen  became  the  possessor  of  property 
sufficient  to  meet  all  her  most  lavish  wants,  and  in 
obedience  to  her  mother’s  will  she  took  up  her  residence 
with  her  matronal  aunt  in  a  different  part  of  the  city.  In 
the  characters  of  the  friends  there  was  a  marked  differ¬ 
ence.  Ellen  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  society  as  it 
is,  to  judge  of  mankind  by  the  plain  rule  of  truth,  and 
not  by  extraneous  circumstances.  This  made  her  look 
deeply  into  the  characters  of  the  persons  who  consti¬ 
tuted  the  circle  into  which  she  entered,  and,  in  her 
estimate,  she  was  seldom  mistaken.  Plain  and  unas¬ 
suming  in  her  manners,  she  was  not  dazzled  or  led 
astray  by  the  display  and  assumption  of  little  minds,  or 
lured  aside  after  the  fleeting  phantoms  of  fashions  and 
extravagance.  She  had  resided  long  enough  with  the 
Elton’s  fully  to  appreciate  the  first  wish  of  the  family — 
a  splendid  alliance  for  their  daughter.  To  the  attainment 
of  this  hope  she  had  seen  them  bend  all  the  energies  of 
their  minds,  and  often  had  her  pure  mind  been  shocked 
by  their  conduct  Step  by  step  she  saw  Clara  being 
drawn  into  the  vortex  of  fashionable  life,  and  inducted 
into  the  schemes  of  her  family.  In  private  she  knew 
Clara  to  be  the  kindest  of  creatures,  but  the  web  of  the 
tempter  had  been  set,  and  the  victim  was  now  about  to 
commence  the  struggle  for  life.  It  is  the  first  step  in 
our  career  that  decides  our  fate,  and  that  had  now  been 
taken  by  Clara  under  the  guidance  of  her  father. 

Among  the  early  friends  and  companions  of  Ellen 
Lester  was  Edward  Davis.  His  father  was  in  comforta¬ 
ble  circumstances,  but  still  thought  it  necessary  to  instil 
into  his  son  habits  of  industry.  Asa  matter  of  course 
he  was  taught  the  business  in  which  his  father  had 
acquired  both  character  and  competency.  Whilst  the 
father  was  anxious  to  train  up  his  son  in  the  paths  of 
industry — he  did  not  neglect  his  mind,  and  young  Davis 
early  in  life  displayed  marks  of  talent  and  genius.  In 
character  he  was  frank  and  open,  and  free  from  deceit 
and  treachery.  He  soon  gained  the  confidence  and  love 
of  all  who  knew  him,  and  of  none  more  than  of  Ellen 
Lester,  who  saw  in  him  all  that,  in  her  opinion,  consti¬ 
tuted  the  great  traits  in  the  sum  of  a  man’s  character — 
truth,  honor,  and  fidelity — and  thus  their  young  hearts 
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grew  up  together.  Edward  soon  learned  to  associate 
her  name  with  all  that  was  pure  and  lovely  in  his 
estimate;  while  she  watched  over  the  rising  fame  of 
her  young  friend  with  all  a  woman’s  fondness.  After 
he  had  completed  his  education,  at  the  instance  of  his 
friends,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and  now 
but  waited  the  completion  of  those  studies  to  lead  Ellen 
to  the  altar.  He  had  told  her  all  his  hopes  and  wishes 
— his  plans  and  prospects  for  the  future — and  she  had 
blushingly  consented,  and  thus  their  happiness  was 
complete.  The  busy  tongue  of  report  had  given  the 
news  to  the  winds,  and  it  was  to  this  that  the  conver¬ 
sation  at  the  commencement  of  this  sketch  alluded. 

Evening  came,  and  with  it  the  private  circle  at  Mr. 
Elton’s,  to  which  Clara  had  pressed  Constance  8eldon 
to  stay.  It  was  a  brilliant  affair.  All  that  wealth  could 
command  and  fancy  suggest,  ministered  to  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  select  few.  Music  and  song  and  wit 
were  there — beauty  clad  in  rosy  smiles,  as  if  not  dan¬ 
gerous  enough  without,  glided  through  the  mazy  dance, 
light  as  the  zephyr’s  breath  upon  the  sleeping  lake.  A 
flood  of  light  poured  down  upon  the  magic  scene,  giving 
to  that  gorgeous  mansion  the  semblance  of  a  fairy  land. 
All  was  happiness,  at  least  to  the  eye.  Clara  Elton 
was  the  star  of  the  bright  array.  Richly  dressed,  she 
shone  the  gayest  of  them  all.  Abound  her  was  gathered 
a  crowd  of  admirers,  all  bowing  to  the  shrine  of  the 
regal  beauty.  And  she  was  the  life  of  all.  To  one  a 
smile,  to  another  a  word,  here  a  bow,  and  there  a  witty 
remark — kept  the  small  circle  in  spirits.  But  to  none 
did  she  bend  her  eyes  so  often  as  to  the  Count  Trejaney. 
Many  a  bright  glance  beamed  from  her  speaking  eyes 
in  answer  to  the  compliments  that  fell  from  his  lips,  and 
deeper  to  the  soul  went  the  thrill  of  that  voice  when  he 
spoke  of  beauty  and  admiration.  Clara  was  called  on 
to  sing,  and  she  complied,  and  the  Count  stood  by  the 
chair,  and  the  touch  of  the  player  trembled,  and  the 
music  ended,  she  accepted  the  arm  of  the  Count,  and 
together  they  sought  the  garden.  The  summer  air  was 
bland  and  fragrant,  the  breath  of  sleeping  flowers  stole 
over  the  senses,  the  strains  of  the  distant  melody  floated 
by,  the  calm  stars  looked  down  upon  this  Eden  with  a 
smile,  and  then  the  Count  talked  of  love,  and  Clara 
listened,  and  when  she  left  the  spot  it  was  as  the 
affianced  bride  of  Count  Trejaney.  And  now  the 
time  of  departure  had  come,  the  greetings  were  said 
and  over,  the  gay  voices  hushed  and  still,  the  bright 
lights  dim  and  gone,  and  silence  reigned  over  what  late 
was  all  life  and  excitement.  And  Clara  had  gone  to 
her  chamber,  but  not  to  rest.  The  excitement  of  the 
past  hour  had  waked  up  within  her  breast  a  tide  of 
emotions,  that  would  banish  sleep  from  her  pillow. 
She  had  taken  the  final  step.  The  last  act  of  the 
drama  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  yet  she  was  not 
happy.  The  sudden  proposal  from  the  Count — and 


her  acceptance  of  that  proposal,  after  so  brief  an  ac¬ 
quaintance— the  language  of  Constance — and  the  un¬ 
defined  dread  of  the  consequences,  all  spoke  to  her  in 
this  still  hour;  but  then  the  riches  and  rank  of  the 
Count — the  difference  in  the  customs  and  manners  of 
the  people  of  different  lands — and  more  than  all,  the 
known  admiration  which  her  father  had  for  what  he 
termed  splendid  matches,  made  up  the  bright  side  of 
the  picture.  In  this  whirl  of  contending  emotions, 
she  fell  asleep,  and,  in  her  dreams,  she  still  thought  of 
wealth,  rank  and  pomp.  As  might  be  expected  from  the 
character  of  Clara’s  father,  the  proposal  was  accepted ; 
and ramid  the  magnificence  and  pagentry  of  wealth  and 
circumstances,  Clara  Elton  became  a  bride.  The  Count 
signified  his  intentions  of  remaining  for  some  time  in 
the  country,  and  a  mansion,  corresponding  with  the 
pretensions  of  the  parties,  was  taken  for  their  future 
residence. 

On  the  same  day  that  witnessed  the  nuptials  of  the 
Count — Edward  Davis— having  completed  his  course 
of  studies  and  been  admitted — led  to  the  altar  his  long 
loved  Ellen.  With  them  the  time  was  not  one  of  ex¬ 
citement.  All  was  hushed  and  still,  save  the  beating  of 
their  hearts,  that  spoke  almost  audibly  the  completion 
of  their  joy.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  they  took 
possession  of  a  small,  but  neat  mansion,  the  property  of 
Edward’s  father — and  Ellen  prevailed  on  her  aunt  to 
accept  a  home  with  her,  and  thus  we  leavq  them.  May 
your  stream  of  life,  young  couple,  be  never  dimmed. 
You  have  chosen  the  wiser  part,  you  have  culled  the 
roses  in  the  spring,  may  the  frosts  of  winter  wither  them 
not 

Ten  yean  had  passed  away.  But  many  a  change 
has  came  upon  that  scene  since  last  we  trod  the  path 
together.  Many  a  dream  has  vanished — many  a  hope 
has  been  tested — many  a  wish  has  been  disappointed — 
many  a  bright  vision  faded  in  the  bud;  but  still  the 
wheels  of  time  press  on,  regardless  of  what  they  crush. 

In  one  of  the  many  apartments  of  a  splendid  mansion 
in  our  city,  were  seated  two  females.  The  room  be¬ 
spoke  the  standing  of  the  occupants,  and  told  of  ease 
and  comfort.  Much  that  revealed  the  pursuits  of  the 
owners  could  be  seen  in  that  apartment.  Books  and 
music  were  laid  upon  the  table,  a  piano  occupied  its 
place  amid  the  arrangement,  on  the  walls  were  hung 
several  pictures  from  the  old  masters,  and  others  of  a 
more  modern  nature,  though  scarcely  inferior  in  point 
of  merit  It  was  evening,  and  the  lamps  had  been  lit 
and  the  curtains  drawn.  The  fire  burned  brightly  in 
the  grate.  Without,  the  wind  was  howling  and  whist¬ 
ling  through  the  streets  in  wild  and  woful  fury.  The 
snow,  that  had  fallen  during  the  day,  now  lay  white  and 
dreary  in  uneven  ridges  in  the  deserted  streets,  or  was 
caught  up  by  the  blasts  and  whirled  in  clouds  against 
the  persons  of  the  benighted  and  houseless  wanderer. 
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Seated  at  a  table  in  that  room  were  the  two  friends 
Ellen  Lester  and  Clara  Elton,  though  each  now  boie 
a  different  name;  and  in  the  appearance  of  the  two 
there  was  a  marked  and  perceptible  difference.  Both 
were  still  beautiful,  but  in  the  subdued  and  melancholy 
expression  that  would  steal  over  the  features  of  Clara* 
could  be  read  a  tale  of  suffering,  well  calculated  to  fade 
the  rose  from  the  cheek,  and  the  fire  from  the  eye  of 
beauty.  Yet  still  traces  of  her  former  loveliness  lin¬ 
gered,  “  like  the  beams  of  the  parting  day.”  She  was 
clad  in  a  robe  of  plain  black,  a  color  well  fitted  to  her 
pale  and  chastened  features.  From  the  page  on  which 
she  was  reading,  she  would  occasionally  raise  her  eyes 
and  fix  them  upon  the  face  of  Ellen,  who,  engaged  in 
some  of  the  many  occupations  of  a  mother,  sat  opposite 
to  her;  and  in  that  glance  what  volumes  of  the  feelings 
and  thoughts  of  the  woman  were  told  l  Ellen  Davis 
presented  a  different  picture.  In  her  sweet  face,  slightly 
touched  by  the  hand  of  time,  were  to  be  seen  hope  and 
joy  fulfilled,  a  youth  not  spent  in  dreams  for  the  unat¬ 
tainable,  nor  a  womanhood  consumed  in  longings  for 
all  the  visionary  romance  of  a  girl’s  desires.  She  was  a 
wife  and  mother,  and  as  she  bent  her  gaze  upon  her 
child,  sleeping  by  her  side,  tears  would  roll  up  into  her 
eyes ;  but  how  different  from  these  that  filled  those  of 
her  friend.  Both  were  silent.  Clara’s  thoughts  were 
with  the  past — she  was  again  a  girl,  innocent  and  happy, 
at  home  amid  the  flowers  and  joys  of  youth  and  the 
friends  that  she  loved,  before  the  world  with  its  chilling 
blasts  nipped  all  the  warmer  and  holier  feelings  of  the 
young  affections,  and  gave  her  in  return  a  blighted  and 
withered  existence.  And  Ellen  was  in  the  present, 
calm  and  contented,  blest  with  the  love  of  a  husband, 
who  cherished  in  each  expiring  year  all  the  depth  and 
intensity  of  his  young  aspirations — surrounded  with  the 
love  of  her  children — conscious  of  being  the  means  of 
cheering  the  drooping  spirits  of  one  to  whom  through 
every  vicissitude  she  still  clung  to  with  a  wife’s  deep 
love.  No  wonder  that,  on  her  beaming  countenance, 
no  traces  of  sorrow  could  be  seen.  But  as  the  hours 
flew  by,  and  still  no  familiar  knock  was  heard,  (and  all 
day  had  that  husband  been  absent)  impatience  began  to 
be  manifest  in  the  eager  listening  for  each  noise,  and 
the  frequent  risings  to  catch,  even  through  the  gloom, 
a  glimpse  of  the  husband  and  hither.  But  the  anxiety 
was  soon  rewarded,  as,  flushed  with  the  attainment  of  a 
cause  in  which  more  than  ordinary  ability  had  been 
engaged,  Edward  Davis  entered  the  room.  And  now 
he  recounted  the  labors  of  the  day,  and  in  his  glowing 
and  forcible  manner  gave  to  his  listeners  a  brief  and 
simple  account  of  the  few  past  hours.  Then  the  toils 
of  the  office  forgotten,  he  took  up  a  volume  of  He  mans, 
and,  in  the  best  tones  of  a  rich  and  manly  voice,  read 
aloud.  This  poetry  of  Home,  this  copy  of  the  affections, 
and  what  a  family  circle  was  gathered  there !  When  the 
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time  of  rest  came,  each  retired  with  the  love  of  peace 
resting  upon  the  household  altar,  and  among  the  many 
prayers  that  ascended  from  the  shrine  of  Faith  to  the 
throne  of  Love  that  night;  none  was  more  pure  or 
sincere  than  that  of  Clara  Elton  for  the  happiness  of 
Ellen  Davis. 

Kind  reader !  one  more  move  on  the  table  of  the  past 
and  we  are  done.  As  stated  in  the  preceding  part  of 
this  tale,  after  the  nuptials  of  Clara  Elton  and  the  Count 
Trejaney,  they  began  life  on  the  most  magnificent  scale. 
All  that  wealth  could  lay  upon  the  altar  of  fancy  was 
procured.  Ball  followed  ball,  and  parties  succeeded 
each  other  in  rapid  succession.  All  was  glare  and 
show,  fashion  and  extravagance ;  and  the  beautiful  wife 
of  the  Count  was  every  where  the  theme  of  admiration 
and  envy.  Thus  passed  a  year.  But  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  Clara  saw  a  visible  change  in  the  manner 
and  appearance  of  that  husband,  and  in  his  habits  came 
also  a  change.  Home  to  him  was  no  longer  a  source 
of  attraction;  he  was  often  absent  all  night.  To  the 
remonstrance  of  his  wife  he  at  first  presented  an  evasive 
answer,  but  now  came  the  harsh  look  and  the  cutting 
reply.  Under  the  pretence  of  delayed  remittances,  he 
procured  large  sums  of  money  from  the  father  of  Clara 
to  be  expended  secretly  in  gambling.  Clara  bore  up 
against  the  tide  of  coming  misfortunes  with  a  woman’s 
strength  and  resolution.  She  saw  one  after  another  of 
her  long  cheiished  dreams  fade,  away,  and  bitterly  did 
she  repent  the  wrong  impressions  of  men  and  things 
that  she  had  entertained  in  early  life.  She  saw  now 
the  true  standard  of  worth,  but  alas!  too  late.  For 
so  me  time'  after  the  marriage,  her  family  gave  them¬ 
selves  up  to  vain  and  delusive  dreams  of  the  alliance, 
but  as  the  requests  for  means  to  keep  up  the  course  of 
living  in  which  the  Count  indulged  became  more  fre¬ 
quent  and  pressing,  doubts  would  suggest  themselves 
to  the  mind  of  the  worldly  man,  and  these  were  every 
day  strengthened  by  the  reports  that  began  to  be  circu¬ 
lated  as  to  Trejaney’s  pretension  to  the  title  of  Count. 
More  than  one  boldly  hinted  that  he  was  a  foreign 
adventurer,  in  quest  of  money;  and  this  became  the 
settled  belief  of  many.  At  this  crisis  of  affairs  came  the 
derangement  of  the  business  matters  of  our  country,  and 
as  Mr.  Elton  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  moneyed  insti¬ 
tutions,  he  of  course  was  a  heavy  sulh  rer.  Whilst  he 
was  writhing  under  the  losses  that  must  reduce  him  to 
absolute  dependence,  the  Count  still  continued  to  solicit 
large  sums  of  money.  Seeing  that  there  was  now  no 
possibility  of  concealment,  Mr.  Elton  gave  up  his  effects, 
and  retired  to  a  small  residence  some  distance  from  the 
city,  the  property  of  a  friend.  This  was  a  severe  blow 
to  poor  Claia.  But  a  still  heavier  one  awaited  her. 
She  was  accustomed  to  the  protracted  visits  of  her 
husband  to  other  cities;  but  he  had  now  been  absci.t 
still  longer  than  usual,  when  she  received  a  letter 
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from  him,  that  was  a  death  blow  to  all  her  hopes.  The 
letter  said  that  he  had  left  the  country,  and  indulged  in 
all  the  meanness  of  a  little  mind.  It  confirmed  all  the 
worst  suspicions  of  her  friends,  and  he  was  indeed  a 
foreign  adventurer.  He  taunted  her  with  this,  and  gave, 
as  his  reasons  for  his  departure,  her  father’s  inability  to 
supply  him  in  his  demands  for  money.  All  this  was 
told,  and  to  his  wife.  And  this  was  the  consummation 
of  all  Clara’s  hopes !  Her  spirits  became  prostrated 
under  this  awful  affliction.  Hastily  disposing  of  the 
property  still  remaining,  she  joined  her  parents.  To 
them  the  blow  was  a  severe  one,  and  reflection  did  not 
lighten  the  burden.  Had  they  not  by  their  attachment, 
only  to  these  who  had  the  appearance  of  wealth,  so 
tutored  the  mind  of  that  daughter  as  to  lead  her  to  a 
mistaken  judgment  in  this  important  matter?  This 
reflection  was  the  bitterest  draught  of  all .  Her  mother 
did  not  long  survive  the  desertion.  Of  a  naturally  weak 
constitution,  she  fell  a  victim  to  the  most  fatal  of  all 
complaints,  because  the  least  understood,  a  broken  heart. 
Still  Clara  labored  to  cheer  the  declining  years  of  her 
remaining  parent,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  too  fell  be¬ 
neath  the  crush  of  all  his  hopes,  and  she  was  left  alone. 
It  was  now  that  Ellen  Davis  heard  of  her  misfortune, 
and,  through  the  kind  and  delicate  attentions  of  her 
gentle  spirit,  and  the  more  than  brotherly  care  of  her 
husband,  Clara  regained  a  portion  of  her  spirits,  and 
became  an  inmate  and  friend  of  their  family.  Here  she 
still  resides,  joining  with  a  hushed  and  noiseless  tread 
in  all  the  tender  sympathies  that  makes  woman,  in  the 
hour  of  trouble,  a  ministering  angel. 

Edward  Davis  is  still  rising  in  his  profession,  taking 
his  place  amid  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  land.  He  has 
twice  represented  his  native  state  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  and  exhibited  there  genius  and  purity,  rare  com¬ 
bination  in  these  days  of  political  degeneration  !  And 
Ellen !  she  still  is  the  idol  of  her  husband  and  the  best 
of  women.  With  him  she  has  fought,  and  with  him 
she  wears  the  laurels,  in  the  pride  of  a  wife  for  the 
honor  of  a  husband. 

And  Constance  Scldcn  what  shall  I  say  of  you  ? 
Years  have  boen  added  to  thy  brow,  but  not  to  thy 
feeling.  They  still  are  fresh  and  green.  The  wings  of 
thy  sympathies  ore  still  over  the  children  of  want  and 
uuifering,  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  past.  Many  a 
prayer  from  the  abode  of  the  poor  and  needy  is  sent  up 
for  thy  happiness.  Eyes  beam  brighter  as  they  recog¬ 
nise  thy  lightsome  step.  Hearts  beat  with  hope  that 
beforo  were  sunk  in  sorrow  at  the  mention  of  thy  name. 
God’s  benison  be  on  thee,  gentle  lady !  Mayst  thou  have 
the  best  of  all  earthly  rewards,  the  knowledge  of  a  well 
spent  life. 


WOMAN’S  HEART. 

Poor  wearied  thing!  why  mournest  thou 
So  bitterly  above 

The  wreck  of  dreamt  of  happiness, 

The  broken  chains  of  love  ? 

Thy  hopes  have  been  too  brightly  born. 
Tinged  with  too. fond  a  light 
To  live  amid  the  cold  world's  scorn 
Unfaded  by  its  blight. 

Thou  hast  given  every  thought  of  thine 
To  one,  who  has  but  filled 
Thy  trusting  heart  with  agony 

That  never  may  be  stilled ! 

No,  never— tho’  the  kiss  of  love 
Be  press’d  upon  thy  brow, 

And  thou  may’st  smile  unthankingly, 

Still  shalt  thou  mourn  as  now. 

Alas!  weak  woman,  thou  must  bend 
In  silence  ’neath  tho  pain, 

Given  for  thy  purest  love  on  earth 
In  hope  for  joy  again; 

Bear  on ’t  is  thine  to  bear — thy  life 
Must  shrouded  be  in  sorrow. 

Or  sleep  and  dream  as  thou  art  wont 
Of  bliss  to  smile  to-morrow. 

’T  was  ill  for  thee,  that  thou  wert  formed 
Within  thy  heart  to  hide 
Such  patient  love,  else  had’st  thou  made 
Wisdom  thy  purer  guide : 

Weep — weep,  give  voice  unto  thy  grief, 
Thou  cherish’d  one  in  youth, 

And  look  to  Heaven  for  faithful  love, 

For  constancy  and  truth. 


SIXTEEN. 

BY  WALTER  S.  LANDOR. 

In  Clementina’s  artless  mien 
Lucilla  asks  me  what  1  see. 

And  are  the  roses  of  sixteen 

Enough  for  me  ? 

Lucilla  asks,  if  that  be  all, 

Have  I  not  cull’d  as  sweet  before — 

Ah,  yes,  Lucilla!  and  their  fall 
I  still  deplore. 

I  now  behold  another  scene. 

Where  pleasure  beams  with  heaven’s  own  light, 
More  pure,  more  constant,  more  serene, 

And  not  less  bright. 

Faith,  on  whose  breast  the  loves  repose, 

Whose  chain  of  flowers  no  force  can  sover ; 
And  Modesty,  who.  when  she  goes, 

Is  gone  for  ever. 
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THE  WIDOW. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

BT  BENJAMIN  B.  THOM. 

I  was  once  journeying  between  Tours  and  Poictiers. 
The  day  was  hot,  and  the  road  one  I  had  often  travelled 
before.  I  had  been  alone  in  the  diligence  for  many 
miles,  when  we  took  up  a  young  man,  of  extraordinary 
manly  beauty,  and  having  the  air  of  a  Spaniard.  We 
soon  fell  into  conversation  and  became  intimate.  Among 
other  things  he  whiled  away  the  tediousness  of  our  jour¬ 
ney  by  the  following  story : 

“  Mr.  Delaunay  was  a  merchant  of  Poictiers,  with  two 
children  who  were  the  pride  of  his  heart.  These  were 
a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  son’s  name  was  Maurice— 
the  daughter’s  Mariette.  Without  stopping  to  draw  for 
you  a  portrait  of  the  son,  let  me  present  you  with  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  daughter.  Mariette  was  exceedingly 
beautiful.  But  why,  when  I  say  that,  enter  into  parti¬ 
culars  ?  How  can  I  attempt  to  do  so,  when  her  large, 
full  black  eyes,  beamed  a  tenderness  and  kindness  that 
no  painter  could  copy — and  her  rich,  long  chesnut- 
colored  hair  fell  over  her  shoulders  in  thick  ringlets,  and 
were  so  abundant  that  they  could  have  shaded  her  neck 
and  shoulders  like  a  mantilla  ?  What  need  to  tell  you 
that  she  had  the  smallest  feet  and  the'prettiest  little  hands 
in  the  world — that  her  forehead  was  broad  and  fair — that 
on  her  mouth  rested  a  bewitching  smile,  or  that  in  its 
very  repose,  there  was  mind  and  eloquence?  At  the 
age  of  seventeen,  Mariette  was  the  soul  of  the  family. 
Each  was  eager  to  oblige  her,  without  her  commanding 
or  ordering  any  body.  They  saw  her  wishes  in  her 
looks,  and  unspoken  they  were  executed.  Her  intellect 
was  as  inexhaustible  as  her  charity.  She  cast  here 
and  there  money  and  ideas — as  if  she  were  the  prodigal 
child  of  nature  and  of  fortune — in  short  she  was  an 
absolutely  perfect  creature. 

“  Now,  could  you  think  it,  Sir,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  miraculous  beauty  of  Mariette  that  had  enchanted 
the  heart  of  a  young  man  named  Pascual — he  was 
almost  insensible  to  the  charms  of  her  face,  her  figure, 
and  her  manners.  He  did  not  conceive  an  inordinate 
affection  for  Mariette,  by  reason  of  her  natural  graces. 
He  disdained  to  admire  in  her  that  which  all  the  world, 
in  common  with  himself,  could  admire.  He  preferred 
to  all  the  outward  attractions  of  this  most  lovely  girl,  her 
firmness,  her  enthusiasm,  her  happy  turn  of  mind,  and 
the  moble  resolution  of  her  character.  But  now  I  think 
of  it,  you  do  not  as  yet  know  any  thing  of  Pascual 
himself.  I  did,  indeed,  forget  what  the  exigencies  of 
every  tale  require — namely,  a  hero;  and,  therefore,  I 
must  tell  you  of  Pascual,  and  where  he  comes  from, 
what  he  has  to  do  with  the  story,  and  what  too  happened 
to  him. 


“  Pascual,  then,  had  come  into  France  from  Spain — 
that  unhappy  country.  There  he  had  been  the  President 
of  a  Royal  Court,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years 
he  was  required  by  the  Political  Governor  of  his  pro¬ 
vince  to  condemn  by  the  most  summary  process,  his 
countrymen,  who  were  suspected  of  being  opposed  to 
the  new  order  of  things — to  rid  the  soil  of  Carlists  that 
they  were  not  able  to  surprise  with  arms  in  their  hands. 
Pascual  refused  to  obey  an  order  which  required  from 
judges  a  sentence,  and  not  an  investigation.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  a  court  of  law  ought  not  to  be  converted  into 
a  slaughter-house,  where  men,  principles,  and  humanity, 
were  to  be  all  massacred  together.  He  tore  to  pieces  the 
patient  conferring  upon  him  his  office,  he  stripped  the 
ermine  from  his  shoulders,  and  he  bade  adieu  to  the  rash 
zeal  of  the  legal  tribunals  of  Spain,  and  betook  himself 
as  an  exile  to  France,  where,  in  the  town  of  Poictiers 
he  waited  for  better  days,  and  the  return  of  justice  to 
his  own  country. 

“  Once  at  Poictiers,  Pascual  was  introduced  to  the 
family  of  Mr.  Delaunay ;  for  that  introduction  he  was 
indebted  to  chance,  which  may  be  designated  the 
Providence  of  the  unhappy.  Mr.  Delaunay  deigned  lo 
receive  him  with  a  truly  paternal  goodnesss.  He  gave 
him  clothes,  food,  and  money — the  very  best  advice  for 
the  wretched — and  he  also  gave  him  the  situation  of  a 
clerk  in  his  counting-house.  At  last,  Pascual  had  the 
happiness  of  being  educated,  if  I  may  so  say  it,  by  the 
friendship,  the  cares,  and  the  intelligence  of  Mariette ; 
she  taught  him  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  think  in  French. 
What  followed,  think  you  ?  In  the  exuberance  of  his 
gratitude  the  pupil  profited  so  well  by  the  advantages 
conferred  upon  him  by  his  enchanting  instructress,  as  to 
reverence,  to  adore,  and  to  love  her. 

“  Mariette  and  Pascual  were  young,  handsome,  ardent, 
full  of  spirits  and  generosity — were  they  not  formed  to 
appreciate,  to  esteem,  and  to  fall  in  love  with  each  other  ? 
They  did  so,  and  that  with  an  ardor,  an  intoxication,  it 
might  be  -said  of  affection,  that  yielded  only  to  a  sense 
of  duty,  and  a  hope  of  the  future. 

“You  have  learned  that  it  was  not  the  admirable 
beauty  of  Mariette  that  had  captivated  particularly 
Pascual;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  neither  the 
aspect  nor  the  personal  bearing  of  the  young  Spaniard 
that  presented  attractions  to  her.  That  which  most 
pleased  the  young  girl  was  the  courage,  the  reckless 
I  daring,  the  poetic  imagination  of  her  lover.  She 
admired  in  him,  with  a  species  of  respect,  his  disin¬ 
terestedness,  his  bravery,  that  alike  despised  death  and 
life;  his  eloquence  when  he  spoke  of  the  wicked,  of 
traitors,  of  cowards,  and,  above  all,  of  his  country. 

“  What  a  strange  circumstance  occurred !  Mr.  Delau¬ 
nay,  in  learning  of  the  mutual  love  that  existed  between 
Pascual  and  Mariette,  had  not  the  courage  to  employ 
against  them  either  complaints,  or  menaces,  or  any  of 
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the  generally  very  noisy  resources  of  domestic  authority. 
In  place  of  reproaching  him  with  the  innocent  wrong  of 
paying  his  homage  to  the  beauty,  sense,  and  virtues  of  a 
pretty  girl,  Mr.  Delaunay  promised  to  protect,  and  to 
forward  his  interests  in  life.  Instead  of  insulting,  and 
driving  him  out  of  the  house,  as  if  he  were  a  faithless 
servant,  Mr.  Delaunay  most  kindly  declared  one  even¬ 
ing,  when  surrounded  by  a  large  party,  to  whom  he 
introduced  Pascual — ‘  My  friends,  in  this  gentleman 
you  behold  another  child  of  mine.’.  In  truth,  Mr. 
Delaunay  was  so  exceedingly  good  as  to  permit  an 
alliance  that  had  been  projected  without  his  permission. 

“  Happiness  sometimes  travels  across  this  world  with 
the  speed  of  a  railway,  to  reach  the  chosen  ones  of  the 
earth,  that  he  sees  from  afar,  that  he  protects,  and  who 
await  his  peace-giving  visit.  Sometimes,  when  he  is 
near  approaching  the  end  of  his  journey,  and  he  is 
about  to  touch  with  his  magic  wand  the  people  that  he 
seeks  and  loves,  he  seems  to  fall  asleep ;  he  becomes  care¬ 
less — he  lies  down — he  slumbers — and  then  he  awakes 
again,  still  goes  onward,  and  arrives — perhaps,  too  late. 

“And  all  that  I  have  told  you  as  occurring  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Delaunay  was  not  long  a  secret.  Already 
all  the  little  gossips  of  the  street,  rue  des  Deux-Pilers, 
jokingly  designated  Miss  Mariette  as  ‘ Madame  Pascual.’ 
All  amused  themselves  in  marrying,  by  anticipation,  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  trader  with  a  Spanish  emigrant 
— with  a  poor  forlorn  exile.  These  honest  people  had 
excellent  hearts;  and  doubtless  their  secret  thoughts, 
their  sympathies,  and  their  kind  intentions  had  never 
taken  into  calculation  the  injustice  of  fortune,  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  commerce,  the  mysterious  power  that  guides, 
controls,  and  directs  us,  like  the  merest  infant,  that  tot¬ 
ters  as  it  tries  to  walk. 

“  Already  the  marriage  had  been  settled.  The  family 
arrangements  had  been  completed — the  first  publication 
of  the  banns  had  been  made — they  were  about  to  sign 
the  contract,  and  yet — adieu,  marriage  !  farewell  happi¬ 
ness  !  a  long  farewell  to  the  happy  prospects  of  Pascual 
and  Mariette ! 

“  One  day — and  a  sad,  sad  day  it  was — Mr.  Delaunay 
called  together  his  wife,  his  son,  and  his  daughter.  He 
prayed  them  to  sit  down  beside  him,  and  to  listen  to 
him  in  silence.  He  spoke  to  them  of  his  affairs,  of  his 
speculations,  of  unforseen  disasters,  of  sudden  failures, 
of  a  sinking  credit ;  and  the  heart  of  his  listeners  told 
them  that  he  was  ruined,  dishonored,  lost.  Mr.  Delau¬ 
nay  added,  hesitatingly  and  with  extreme  embarrass¬ 
ment,  that  one  only  hope  remained  to  him;  it  was 
opulence  united  with  the  friendship  of  Baron  Grandet. 

“  ‘  My  father,’  answered  Mariette,  *  do  not  hope  for 
any  thing  from  that  person — as  a  friend;  for  the  Baron 
Grandet  is  an  inexorable  old  man ;  his  greatness  does 
not  interfere  with  his  memory  nor  his  bad  temper. 
You  know,  father,  that  I  have  a  hundred  times  refused 


to  receive  his  hand,  his  title,  and  his  fortune ;  and  he 
now,  in  return,  will  refuse  you  his  money,  his  counte¬ 
nance,  and  his  advice.’ 

“Mr.  Delaunay  remained  utterly  dejected;  his  wife 
became  like  one  distracted,  and  his  children  miserably 
wretched.  At  length  the  father  of  his  family  stood, 
sighed  aloud,  and  addressing  Mariette  said,  ‘  You  are 
right,  my  child,  you  are  quite  right  Let  us  think  no 
more  of  it* 

“  It  was  lucky  for  her  father  that  Mariette’s  thoughts 
were  greatly  occupied  with  the  thought  of  his  opulence, 
and  the  disposition  of  Baron  Grandet  That  very  even¬ 
ing  she  mounted  up  to  the  very  highest  story  of  the 
house,  and  proceeded  to  the  chamber  that  belonged  to 
her  lover — to  him  who  was,  it  might  be  said,  to  be  her 
husband  the  next  day.  Pale,  suffering,  but  resigned, 
she  told  him,  without  trembling  and  without  tears,  that 
which  had  passed  to  her  father’s  misfortune.  She  spoke 
to  him  of  her  duty,  of  her  filial  piety,  of  the  imminent 
ruin  and  impending  dishonor  of  Mr.  Delaunay.  From 
her  noble  devotion  came  to  her  the  firmness  and  the 
resolution  to  propose  to  Pascual  a  separation,  that  she 
believed  to  be  not  only  necessary  but  indispensable. 
She  dared  even  to  tell  him  of  the  project  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  absurd,  and  in  different  circumstances 
ridiculous — of  an  alliance  with  the  Baron  Grandet.  The 
wretched  lover  divined  the  immense  sacrifice  that  was 
imposed  upon  his  probity,  his  virtue,  and  his  love  ;  and 
not  being  able  to  express  his  thoughts  by  words,  he  could 
only  show  that  he  approved  of  her  project  by  his  looks 
and  his  gestures. 

“  ‘  My  father  is  saved !  I  am  happy  !’  cried  Mariette. 

“  ‘  Heaven  heaT  your  prayer !’  murmured  Pascual. 

“  And  having  said  this,  the  two  lovers  began  to  seek 
out,  and  to  imagine  extreme  means,  and  to  be,  for  the 
future,  nothing  in  the  world  to  each  other.  They  pre¬ 
ferred,  as  if  it  were  by  a  species  of  immolation,  the 
denouement  of  this  cruel  episode  in  private  life,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  it  was  a  comedy  that  had  in  it  all 
the  sublimity  of  a  tragedy. 

“  Three  days  after  this  very  scene,  there  was  for  the 
family  the  duty  of  examining  in  secret  the  marriage 
contract  that  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  solicitor  of  Mr. 
Delaunay.  The  merchant  was  seated  in  an  arm-chair. 
His  wife  was  busily  engaged  or  appeared  to  be  so,  with 
a  piece  of  embroidery,  the  better  to  conceal  her  tears ; 
the  son  was  chatting  tete-a-tete  with  Pascual,  and  the 
daughter  amused  herself  with  laughing  or  singing,  as  if 
she  was  the  happiest  little  idiot  in  the  world.  What  an 
admirable,  noble-minded  actress ! 

“  Mr.  Delaunay  took  advantage  of  the  first  reading  of 
the  contract  to  show  himself  a  truly  honest  man  in  his 
dealings  with  Pascual,  with  him  that  he  was  about  to 
call  his  son-in-law.  He  bravely  told  what  had  been  his 
losses,  and  what  his  reverses  of  fortune,  and  which  as 
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yet  were  a  secret  to  the  entire  city.  He  looked  like  a 
man  who  was  asking  a  favor,  when  he  argued  that, 
owing  lo  a  change  of  circumstances,  he  must  ask  for 
some  alteration  in  the  settlement  that  ho  intended  to 
make. 

“  Entirely  absorbed  in  the  desperate  part  which  he 
had  been  called  upon  to  play  by  Mariette,  Pascual  began 
to  reject  with  an  assumed  arrogance  the  views  and  the 
reasonable  offers  of  Mr.  Delaunay.  Trembling  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  require  the  last  farthing  that  had  been  first 
mentioned  should  be  paid  to  him !  and  he  inflicted  upon 
himself  the  misery — the  poor  wretch ! — of  higgling  about 
the  most  paltry  details,  about  shillings,  pence,  and  even 
farthings,  and  he  did  this  so  well,  that  the  merchant  at 
last  started  out  of  his  chair,  rushed  toward  him  and  said 
in  a  terrible  passion— 

“  ‘  God  forgive  me,  Sir,  but  you  seem  to  me  to  chaffer 
about  the  hand  of  my  daughter !’ 

‘“Sir,*  replied  Pascual,  while  cold  drops  of  agony 
poured  down  his  face,  ‘  marriage  I  have  always  looked 
upon  as  a  matter  of  business,  and  I  want,  therefore,  to 
make  the  best  bargain  I  can.' 

“‘Very  well,  Sir,’  observed  Delaunay;  ‘but  this  I 
have  to  say,  that  this  is  a  merchandize  in  which  I  do 
not  deal,  and  therefore  I  can  strike  no  bargain  with  you. 
Begone,  Sir!’ 

“  ‘  I  go,’  stammered  forth  Pascual. 

“  At  the  same  moment  Maurice,  the  brother  of  Ma¬ 
riette,  ran  toward  him,  either  for  the  purpose  of  striking 
him,  or  of  preventing  him  from  leaving  the  room,  when 
the  young  maiden  stopped  him,  by  crying  out  in  a 
feigned  tone  of  indignation,  mixed  with  contempt — 

“  ‘  Do  not  touch  him,  Maurice.  He  is  neither  worthy 
of  your  anger,  nor  of  mine.  Let  him  go ;  for  I  now  love 
him  no  more.’ 

“  Pascual  ran  from  the  hall  of  Mr.  Delaunay  to  betake 
himself  to  a  small  hotel  in  the  environs  of  Poictiers. 
The  next  morning  he  received  a  message  from  Maurice, 
and,  as  he  never  thought  of  defending  himself,  was 
wounded.  It  was  intimated  to  him  that,  wounded  as 
he  was,  he  should  instantly  quit  Poictiers. 

“  One  night,  and  a  few  hours  before  his  departure,  a 
woman  veiled,  and  followed  by  an  old  nurse,  entered 
secretly  into  his  chamber.  The  young  man,  astonished 
by  this  mysterious  visit,  uttered  first  a  cry  of  fear,  and 
then  of  joy — and  then  he  knelt  down  in  tears  at  the  feet 
of  Mariette ! 

“‘Pascual,’  said  Mademoiselle  Delaunay,  ‘swear  to 
me  that  you  will  have  patience  and  courage.' 

“*I  swear  it,’  answered  Pascual. 

“  ‘  8 wear  always  to  love,  and  without  seeking  ever 
again  to  see  me.’ 

“  *  I  swear  it.’ 

“  ‘Farewell,  then,  and  haste  away.  You  are  a  noble 
being,  and  I  love  you.’ 


“  *  Mariette,'  timidly  asked  the  wretched  young  man, 
‘  will  our  sacrifice  repair  the  wrongs  that  fortune  has 
done  to  your  father  ]' 

“  ‘  Yes.’ 

“  ‘  Will  your  hand  save  his  honor]’ 

‘“Yes.” 

“  ‘  And  will  it  make  your  mother’s  future  life  happy  V 
“  ‘  Yes.’ 

“  ‘  Will  your  brother’s  name  be  respected  V 
“‘Yes.’ 

“  ‘  And  will  you  all  yet  esteem  me  V 
“‘Yes.’ 

“‘You  have  then  no  more  need  of  me.  I  go.’ 

“  As  Mariette  was  about  to  depart  she  stopped  at  the 
threshold  of  the  door,  and  turned  toward  Pascual,  whose 
sobs  of  grief  reached  her  ear. 

“  *  Pascual,  friend,’  said  she,  « long  since,  you  heard 
from  me  the  first  whisper  of  love — receive  to-day  my  first 
and  my  last  kiss  of  affection.’ 

“  Pascual  knelt  before  her,  and  he  kissed  the  forehead 
of  the  neophyte.  The  two  martyrs  embraced. 

“  The  following  week  Mariette  became  the  Baroness 
Grandet.  The  wife,  or  rather  the  nurse,  of  a  husband, 
whose  only  struggle  in  life  was  to  postpone,  amid  pains 
and  sickness,  the  final  moment  of  his  departure  for 
another  world.  Pascual,  however,  kept  the  frightful 
promise  he  had  made;  he  never  again  saw  her,  he 
never  sought  to  see  her  again.  And  this  Pascual — 
about  whom  I  have  told  you  such  a  long  and  tedious 
story  is — myself!” 

“  You;  and  what  then  brings y6u  back  to  Poictiers]” 
“  For  the  first  time  for  three  years — three  long  years, 
I  received  yesterday  a  letter — one  single  word  from 
Mariette.  She  has  deigned  to  write  to  me,  *  Come,*  and 
here  I  am.  She  suffers,  perhaps.  She  is  unhappy.  In 
short,  Mariette,  calls  me,  and  I  am — here** 

We  arrived  at  the  moment  in  the  town  of  Poictiers. 
The  horses  advanced  with  slow  paces  up  the  street  of 
the  Deux-Piliers ;  in  that  pretty  street  in  which  Pascual 
had  adored  Mariette.  I  began  to  look  at  the  number  on 
each  house,  and  I  was  not  long  in  decyphering  “No. 
15.”  At  that  moment  there  occurred  something  very 
extraordinary.  A  young  lady  of  ravishing  beauty  ap¬ 
peared  on  a  sudden  at  one  of  the  open  windows  of  the 
habitation  of  which  I  speak,  and  the  first  sight  of  this 
angelic  being  made  my  fellow  traveller  tremble  with 
emotion. 

“Mariette!”  It  was  Mariette,  who  was  dressed  in 
black,  and  who  wore  the  weepers  of  a  widow.  What  a 
misfortune !  what  happiness ! 

Poor  Pascual  wept  with  joy.  Almost  motionless  from 
astonishment  and  delight,  he  placed  his  hand  upon  his 
eyes,  upon  his  mouth,  and  then  stretched  it  toward 
Mariette,  as  if  he  would  send  to  her  a  kiss  impregnated 
with  his  tears.  At  the  same  instant  the  lovely  widow 
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took  from  her  dress,  from  her  mourning  robe,  a  sparkling 
rose.  She  pressed  it  gently  to  her  lips,  and  then  dung 
it  upon  the  banquette,  even  into  the  very  arms  of  the 
enamored  traveller. 

All  this  was  the  affair  of  an  instant,  and  no  one, 
excepting  myself,  could  divine  the  dramatic  denouement 
— the  mystery  of  the  heart,  which  was  enclosed  in  tears 
— a  kiss — a  black  dress — and  a  rose  upon  the  banquette 
of  a  diligence. 

Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  proceed  with  my  story,  or  to 
apprize  my  readers  that  “  the  maid”  did  not  continue  all 
her  life  “  a  widow  1” 


THE  HURON’S  LOYE  CHAUNT. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  PORTER. 

Sweet  maid  of  the  Senecas,  say,  wilt  thou  come 
To  soften  the  gloom  of  Mionioh’a  home? 

By  the  Huron’s  dark  waters  I’ve  planted  a  bower, 

To  shadow  thy  beauty  from  sunbeam  or  shower; 

I  will  garland  thy  brow  with  each  leaflet  that  flings 
Its  sweetest  of  sighs  o’er  the  wind  spirit’s  wings, 

And  sing  thee,  at  eve,  when  the  sunset  is  o’er, 

Those  tones  that  awakened  thy  spirit  before. 

Our  life  shall  be  one  summer-dream  of  delight, 

With  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  unceasingly  bright, 

And  the  notes  of  the  turtle  less  softly  shall  fall 
Than  the  love-tones  that  whisper  my  spirit’s  enthrall ; 

We  will  skim  o’er  the  waves  where  the  moonbeams 
recline, 

Unconsciously  bound  by  such  splendor  as  thine. 

And  the  breeze  from  the  mountains  around  us  shall  play, 
While  each  wavelet  laughs  out  ’neath  our  love-lighted  way. 

We  will  dance  on  the  banks  of  our  silvery  streams, 

While  the  night-flowers  are  folded  in  rapturous  dreams, 
Nor  less  sweetly  thou ’It  slumber  when  tenderly  prest 
On  Mionioh's  passionate  bosom  to  rest. 

Then  maid  of  the  Senecas,  say,  wilt  thou  come 
To  illume  with  thy  presence  thy  fond  lover’s  home, 

And  shine  in  his  bower,  like  a  star  set  on  high. 

Gleaming  radiantly  out  from  the  depths  of  the  sky? 


The  Wedded  Life. — The  first  year  of  a  young 
woman’s  wedded  life,  is  generally  the  most  unhappy 
and  the  most  trying  one  she  experiences.  However 
intensely  we  may  have  studied  the  character  of  our 
affianced,  however  well  we  may  have  imagined  we 
know  it  in  all  its  narrow  windings,  still  shall  we  find 
when  we  become  wives,  that  we  have  yet  something  to 
learn. 


THE  NUN’S  CELL. 

BY  H.  STNMES. 

Every  year,  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month,  a 
splendid  equipage  drives  up  to  the  ruins  of  the  once 
wealthy  convent  of  Manbuisson  near  Paris,  and  a  tall, 
majestic  looking  lady  descending  from  the  coach  enters 
the  dilapidated  cell  of  Correction,  and  does  penance 
there  for  two  hours.  This  cell  of  Correction  is  a  small 
cavern,  about  three  feet  long,  and  but  little  higher  than 
the  ordinary  height  of  a  female;  and  as  it  is  dug  out  ten 
feet  under  ground,  neither  the  fresh  air  nor  the  light  of 
day  can  penetrate  it.  The  cause  for  the  yearly  penance 
of  the  stranger  was  long  a  secret  to  me,  but  at  length 
I  learned  the  secret  from  her  own  lips,  having  become 
acquainted  with  her  in  consequence  of  her  fainting  and 
being  carried  into  my  bouse  as  pastor  of  the  village.  I 
give  the  story  in  her  own  words. 

“  I  was  bom  at  Beauvais — my  mother  died  in  bringing 
me  into  the  woild.  My  father,  a  gentleman  of  fortune, 
holding  a  distinguished  position  in  the  province,  soon 
married  again.  My  stepmother  at  first,  occupied  a  good 
deal  of  her  time  and  care  upon  me,  but  when  she  became 
a  mother,  she  devoted  herself  to  her  own  children  and 
her  pleasures,  and  I  was  totally  neglected. 

“I  was  just  eight  years  old  when  my  father  was 
appointed  guardian  to  a  nephew,  who  had  within  a  very 
few  months  lost  both  his  parents.  My  cousin  came  to 
reside  with  us.  The  similarity  of  our  tastes  and  a  sort 
of  melancholy  common  to  both  of  us,  together  with  a 
feeling  of  total  isolation  from  the  world,  soon  drew  us 
toward  each  other  with  the  warm  and  lively  friendship 
of  youth.  We  passed  together  all  the  hours  we  could 
steal  from  study,  which  fled  quickly  and  happily 
away.  This  innocent  affection  alarmed  not  our  rela¬ 
tions,  even  at  an  age  when  it  might  change  into  a 
deeper  sentiment  It  was  perfectly  understood  by  us, 
that  we  should  soon  be  separated,  and  for  ever. 

“  My  cousin  had  scarcely  entered  his  eighteenth  year, 
when  one  day  my  father  called  him,  and  announced 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  him  appointed  at  a 
volunteer  in  a  regiment,  which  was  about  embarking  for 
India,  and  that  he  must  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  join 
it  the  next  day.  My  cousin  hastened  to  acquaint  me 
with  the  fatal  news.  We  each  wept,  endeavoring  to 
console  the  other ;  he  embraced  me,  and  made  me  swear 
upon  my  missal  that  I  never  would  marry  another, 
at  least  till  he  returned.  I  swore  to  him — the  next  day 
he  was  gone. 

“  My  turn  soon  came — my  stepmother  entered  my 
room  one  morning,  a  circumstance  quite  unusual  with 
her.  She  talked  some  time  of  the  moderate  fortune  of 
my  father,  of  the  large  family  which  he  now  had,  and 
that  as  he  had  no  fortune  to  give  me,  he  had  determined 
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that  I  should  enter  a  convent,  and  as  he  knew  the  Abbess 
of  Manbuis8on,  that  I  should  be  there  received.  This 
argument  was  unreplied  to  by  me,  and  eight  days  after 
I  was  removed  to  the  convent. 

“  The  usage  at  all  the  convents  is,  when  a  young  lady 
presents  herself  who  wishes  to  take  the  veil,  to  attach  to 
her  during  her  noviciate,  one  of  the  sisters  to  instruct 
her  in  the  duties  of  the  order,  and  be  as  a  friend  and 
companion,  to  paint  to  her  in  glowing  colors  the  peace 
and  sweetness  of  a  religious  life,  contrasted  with  the 
disappointments  and  mortifications  inseparable  from  the 
world.  The  companion  and  friend  they  gave  me  was 
called  Sister  Rose.  Nothing  could  be  more  seducing 
than  the  manners  and  appearance  of  this  interesting 
creature.  To  her,  all  the  practices  of  religion  seemed 
easy  and  acceptable,  and  she  appeared  a  living  exem¬ 
plification  of  sweetness  and  virtue.  Charming  girl — 
dearest  object  of  my  heart’s  affections,  long  as  life 
remains  shall  my  bosom  heave  with  fond  and  affec¬ 
tionate  remembrance  of  thee.  Bom  to  an  illustrious 
family,  poverty  had  served  her  for  a  vocation  as  it  did 
with  me,  and  she  also  entered  tho  convent  in  obedience 
to  a  father’s  mandate.  But  her  sweet  and  docile  nature 
was  more  pliablo  than  mine.  Her  angelic  face — her 
mild  blue  eyes — her  quiet  and  impressive  manner — in 
fact,  every  thing  under  the  influence  of  her  sweet  voice, 
appeared  like  her  own  soul,  tender  and  innocent,  and  at 
the  same  time  that  I  detested  the  cloister,  yet  to  live 
with  her  and  near  her,  appeared  the  extreme  of  human 
happiness. 

“  She  soon  gained  all  my  affection — all  my  confidence, 
and  gave  me  in  return  her  friendship,  strong  and  sincere. 
We  scarcely  quitted  each  other.  When  I  was  separated 
from  her,  I  thought  of  my  cousin — but  what  had  become 
of  him  7 — dare  I  look  back  7  Then  the  mandate  of  my 
father  would  present  itself  to  me,  and  throw,  as  it  were, 
an  insurmountable  barrier  between  us.  Notwithstanding 
I  saw  approaching  with  considerable  regret  the  moment 
when  I  should  take  the  vows — it  was  in  three  months. 

“  One  evening  in  the  month  of  June,  upon  entering 
my  cell,  I  found  a  letter  upon  the  bed.  At  first  I  thought 
of  bringing  it  unopened  to  the  mother  Abbess ;  but  when 
I  had  seen  the  address,  I  hesitated  no  longer.  I  recog¬ 
nized  the  writing  of  my  cousin.  He  said  that  he  had 
returned  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession 
of  a  considerable  property,  bequeathed  to  him  by  his 
mother’s  brother,  that  when  he  arrived  at  Beauvais,  he 
had  learned  the  lot  prepared  for  me,  and  that  his  despair 
was  at  its  height,  at  the  same  time  he  recalled  to  my 
mind  my  oath,  and  prayed  of  me  not  to  abandon  him. 
All  was  prepared — if  I  would  on  the  following  Friday 
go  to  the  Turret,  (which  you  can  discern  from  this  spot) 
he  would  manage  the  rest,  and  we  should  quit  France 
together ;  if  I  camo  not,  he  would  most  certainly  blow 
his  brains  out  under  tho  wall  of  the  convent.  This 


menance  to  a  young  person,  is  at  all  times  frightful ;  it 
was  still  more  so  to  me,  who  knew  so  well  the  determined 
character  of  my  cousin. 

“  This  letter  threw  me  into  a  disorder  of  mind,  which 
you  can  scarcely  conceive.  I  passed  a  horrible  night — a 
burning  fever  devouring  me,  and  at  the  same  time  my 
heart  burst  all  restraint,  and  revealed  to  me  its  feelings. 
It  was  no  longer,  as  I  before  conceived,  the  love  of  a  dear 
sister  which  I  felt  for  him,  no — it  was  love— and  love 
the  most  ardent  and  tyrannical.  I  cursed  myself;  the 
cloister,  and  above  all,  the  barbarity  of  my  father.  Wil¬ 
lingly  would  I  have  put  an  end  to  the  agonies  I  was 
enduring,  by  dashing  my  head  against  the  bars  of  my 
window. 

“The  next  day,  Rose  easily  perceived  my  altered 
appearance  and  manner,  and  affectionately  demanded 
the  cause.  I  showed  her  the  letter  of  my  cousin.  She 
laid  before  me  the  precepts  of  religion — the  grief  that  I 
should  entail  upon  my  father — and  the  dangers  by  which 
I  should  be  surrounded  in  following  to  a  strange  country, 
a  man  who  was  not  my  husband.  I  said  in  reply,  that 
I  was  determined  never  to  become  a  nun — that  I  had 
been  sacrificed  by  my  father — that  my  heart  was  devoted 
to  my  cousin  with  more  than  woman’s  love — that  if  I 
did  not  consent,  he  would  kill  himself,  and  as  to  myself, 
that  I  should  become  mad  and  die  of  grief.  Rose  en¬ 
treated  of  me  to  seek  God’s  assistance  and  comfort,  and 
to  consider  the  subject  calmly. 

“  Thus  passed  three  whole  days.  On  the  morning  of 
the  fourth,  Rose  came  to  me  with  a  more  tranquil  air. 

4  My  poor  friend,’  said  she,  4 1  perceive  that  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  our  holy  religion,  together  with  my 
advice,  have  not  produced  upon  you  the  desired  change, 
but  I  have  thought  of  a  plan  which  will,  perhaps,  con¬ 
ciliate  both  your  love  for  your  cousin,  and  the  duty 
which  you  owe  to  God.  You  have  only  to  appear 
what  you  really  are,  ill  and  feverish,  and  when  our  good 
mother  sees  that  you  are  unable  to  eat  as  usual  in  the 
refectory,  she  will  call  me  and  desire  that  you  have  more 
air  and  exercise ;  she  will  then  give  me  the  key  of  the 
park,  as  she  always  does  when  any  of  the  sisters  arc  ill. 
The  day  on  which  your  cousin  has  appointed  to  see 
you,  we  shall  go  to  the  turret,  the  door  of  which  is  never 
closed,  you  will  there  be  able  to  speak  to  him  from  the 
little  window — tell  him  that  you  have  not  yet  pronounced 
your  vows,  and  that  if  he  wishes  you  not  to  take  the 
religious  habit,  that  he  must  address  himself  to  your 
father ;  and  as  your  cousin  is  now  rich,  he  will  consent 
to  your  marriage.  I  feel,’  said  she,  warmly  embracing 
me,  4  that  you  will  leave  me,  but  I  trust  happily,  and 
without  disobeying  God — that  though  at  least  will  con¬ 
sole  me.’  Such  was  the  plan  which  the  wisdom  of 
twenty-two  suggested,  and  which  my  ardent  love  for  my 
cousin  induced  me  to  adopt. 

“  As  Rose  had  anticipated,  the  reverend  Mother  noticed 
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the  alteration  in  my  appetite  and  look* ;  she  gave  us  the 
key  of  the  park,  and  every  evening  we  walked  there. 
The  fatal  day,  you  may  judge  of  our  inquietude.  Rose 
had  maintained  her  usual  calmness  and  courage ;  but  I 
was  more  dead  than  alive.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
turret,  the  door,  contrary  to  custom,  was  shut,  and  just 
beside  it  a  high  ladder  was  placed  against  the  wall.  We 
did  not  know  what  to  do,  when  my  cousin  appeared ;  he 
was  about  descending  to  us,  when  we  threw  ourselves 
upon  our  knees,  telling  him  if  he  did  so,  we  were  lost 
for  ever ;  he  desisted,  on  condition  that  I  would  mount 
the  ladder  and  speak  to  him.  Trembling,  I  consented, 
but  scarcely  had  I  ascended  to  the  top,  when  he  seized 
me  by  the  arms,  and  assisted  by  his  valet  de  chambre,  I 
was  carried  down  the  other  side,  dumb  and  half  insen¬ 
sible  with  fear.  Three  days  afterward  we  were  in  Hol¬ 
land,  where  we  were  married. 

“My  marriage  has  always  been  a  most  happy  one, 
notwithstanding  in  the  midst  of  the  first  joys  of  our 
union,  one  bitter  and  afflicting  thought  interrupted  my 
happiness,  and  that  was  the  fate  of  my  cherished  and 
devoted  friend,  Rose,  who  had  doubtless  been  accused 
as  an  accomplice  in  my  flight  To  my  unspeakable  joy,  I 
one  day  received  a  letter  from  her  to  the  effect,  that  she 
was  well,  and  still  happy  in  the  service  of  God ;  that 
outside  the  walls  of  the  convent  she  had  but  one  anxiety, 
and  that  was  solicitude  for  my  welfare ;  that  for  several 
days  and  nights  after  my  departure,  she  had  done 
nothing  but  weep  for  me,  but  that  she  trusted  all  was 
well  with  me,  and  that  I  was  long  ’ere  this  the  happy 
wife  of  my  cousin,  and  that  as  to  her,  to  make  my  mind 
perfectly  easy,  for  the  penance  allotted  to  her  in  consi¬ 
deration  of  aiding  my  flight,  was  but  a  slight  one — in 
fact,  no  more  than  spending  two  hours,  one  day  in  each 
week  in  the  Correction — that  she  considered  the  punish¬ 
ment  trifling  to  what  she  expected  it  would  be,  a  further 
proof  of  the  goodness  and  mildness  which  at  all  times 
actuated  the  dear  reverend  Mother.  That  the  first  time 
she  was  placed  in  this  penitential  prison,  she  was  much 
frightened,  and  wept  considerably,  but  that  now  habit 
had  accustomed  her  to  it,  and  she  considered  it  small 
indeed,  in  comparison  with  the  certainty  of  having 
added  to  my  happiness;  that  daily  hei  prayers  were 
oflbred  up  to  the  throne  of  Grace  for  my  welfare,  and 
concluded  by  entreating  of  me  not  to  write  to  her,  or 
make  any  exertion  to  see  her,  as  such  a  course  would 
only  aggravate  her  sufferings.  Such  was  the  substance 
of  the  letter  of  my  beloved  Rose,  which  breathed  in  every 
line  the  sincerity  of  her  devotion  and  the  warmth  of  her 
allcction.  I  knew  she  made  light  of  her  sufferings,  in 
order  to  lessen  mine. 

“  About  this  time  the  Revolution  was  making  great 
strides.  In  the  autumn  of  1791  we  returned  to  France. 

“  Wc  had  just  arrived  at  Valenciennes,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  October,  when  one  morning  1  read  in  the  pape  rs 


that  a  decree  had  been  pronounced  by  the  Assembly  for 
the  immediate  suppression  and  confiscation  of  several 
monasteries,  and  amongst  the  number  the  Abbey  of 
Manbuisson. 

“  I  hastened  my  departure  with  a  joyous  heart,  at  the 
expectation  of  soon  meeting  my  beloved  Rose,  and  of 
offering  her,  in  that  world  where  she  was  about  to  find 
herself  alone  and  unprotected,  that  home  and  that  friend¬ 
ship  which  she  had  purchased  so  dearly.  I  arrived  at 
Paris  the  13th  of  October,  and  on  the  same  day  I  was 
at  Manbuisson. 

“  I  cannot  give  you  any  idea  of  the  feelings  I  expe¬ 
rienced  at  finding  the  gates,  which  had  been  closed  for 
so  many  centuries,  thrown  open  to  all  who  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  enter.  The  church  had  been  plundered,  the 
tombs  violated,  the  bones  scattered  about  and  profaned. 
But,  oh,  my  God!  a  spectacle  still  more  heart-rending 
awaited  me. 

“I  called  aloud  to  know  what  had  become  of  the 
pious  sisterhood,  and  was  told  that  the  only  inmate 
that  remained  was  the  porteress,  who  now  occupied  the 
abbess’  room. 

“This  woman  immediately  recognized  me.  ‘What 
has  become,’  I  eagerly  asked,  ‘  of  my  beloved  and  tried 
friend,  Sister  Rose  V 

“At  the  mention  of  her  name  she  became  pale  as 
death,  trembled  violently,  and,  without  replying,  she  lit 
a  flambeau,  and  looked  amongst  a  parcel  of  keys. 

“  *  In  the  name  of  God,’  I  exclaimed,  *  where  is  Sister 
Rose  1  Is  she  dead  V 

“‘Oh!*  replied  the  Porteress,  ‘come  quickly — they 
have  forgotten  her !’ 

“‘And  where!*  I« cried. 

“‘In  the  Correction,  where  they  placed  her  on 
Sunday,  just  before  the  commissioners  of  the  district 
came.* 

“‘Sunday!’  I  screamed;  ‘and  this  is  Saturday!’  To 
raise  the  trap,  to  descend  the  ladder,  to  open  the  door, 
was  but  the  affair  of  a  moment  But,  oh !  how  shall  I 
describe  the  sight  that  presented  itself.  My  God !  how 
have  I  survived  it  1 

“  My  fond  and  faithful  friend  had  died  the  lingering 
and  cruel  death  of  starvation,  and  every  thing  around 
demonstrated  the  excess  of  her  agony ;  her  veil  and  her 
habits  had  been  torn  to  tatters — her  crucifix  broken,  and 
the  poor  unfortunate  lying  on  the  scattered  remnants. 
I  caught  her  by  the  waist,  and  raised  her  toward  me. 
Gracious  God,  what  a  meeting !  She  was  stiff  and  cold ; 
her  right  hand  had  torn  her  Imsom — her  teeth  long  and 
white,  which  her  agonizingly  contracted  lips  made  visible, 
were  buried  in  her  left  arm,  which  she  had  bitten  in  many 
places.  At  the  same  time,  her  eyes,  moveless  and  wide 
open,  appeared  to  fix  their  gaze  upon  my  face.  The  sight 
was  too  much,  and  with  an  hysteric  scream  I  fell  insen¬ 
sible,  still  holding  her  in  my  arms.  They  were  obliged  to 
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use  force  in  separating  us,  so  firm  and  death-like  was  my 
grasp. 

“  The  next  day,  when  I  recovered  my  consciousness, 
I  found  my  husband  sitting  beside  my  bed.  In  a  few 
days  he  had  me  removed. 

“  And  now,  Sir,  you  can  well  understand  the  deplo¬ 
rable  event  that  brings  me  here  yearly  on  the  13th  of 
October.  I  come  not  to  ask  pardon  of  my  beloved  Rose 
for  the  death  which  I  have  given  her.  Oh,  no!  for 
certain  am  I  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  her  sufferings,  her 
lips  or  heart  never  breathed  a  single  malediction  against 
me — but  l  come  to  pray  to  that  God  who  withdrew  her 
from  me,  that  he  may  be  mercifully  pleased  to  unite  us 
in  eternity.  I  come  again  to  see  that  garden,  those 
walks,  and  that  cloister,  where  together  we  have  so 
often  vowed  eternal  friendship ;  where  together  we  have 
promised  to  participate  in  each  others  joys  and  sorrows 
— unequal  participation,  which  gave  to  me  all  the  hap¬ 
piness,  while  the  portion  which  awaited  my  innocent 
friend  was  a  cruel  chastisement  and  frightful  death.” 

CLARA. 

AT  J.  A.  MACKAY. 

A  bouquet  from  the  Caden  heights  to  Clara  I  would  bring ; 
There  youthful  sunbeams  on  the  spray  their  tints  of  glory 
fling; 

A  bouquet  bright  with  gentians,  and  many  an  alpine  flower, 
That  breathes  its  balmy  gratitude  to  sunshine  and  to 
shower : 

They  say  that  flowers  have  language — a  language  of  their 
own, 

And  I  would  pluck  the  flowers  that  sing  the  songs  of  love 
alone. 

A  bouquet  from  the  Caden  heights  to  Clara  I  would  bring ; 
Ay,  I  shall  climb  the  heathery  crags  as  happy  as  a  king. 
There  let  me  greet  the  npw-born  day,  and  startle  from  the 
grass 

The  nestling  little  mountain  birds  that  chirrup  as  I  pass : 
While  every  breeze  that  whispers  upon  its  wings  shall  bear 
The  sympathies  of  nature  that  enrich  the  mountain  air. 

A  bouquet  from  the  Caden  heights  to  Clara  I  would  bring ; 
A  bouquet  from  a  beauteous  crown — the  noblest  gift  of 
spring ; 

Its  brilliant  hues  symbolical  of  brilliant  hopes,  that  dance 
Around  the  prospects  of  my  love,  and  sparkle  in  her  glance. 
My  trembling  lip  shall  press  her  hand,  and  the  tear  of  joy 
shall  flow ; 

A  joy  of  bursting  tenderness  which  lovers  only  know. 

A  bouquet  from  the  Caden  heights  to  Clara  I  would  bring ; 
Her  words  of  love  in  clusters  sweet  around  my  spirit  cling. 
The  echoes  of  the  mountain  shall  mingle  with  my  song ; 
The  nymphs  of  every  fountain  shall  beckon  me  along : 
They  say  that  flowers  have  language — a  language  of  their 
own. 

And  I  would  pluck  the  flowers  that  sing  the  songs  of  love 
alone. 

Voi.  II.— 20 


SECRET  LOVE. 

BY  ELLEN  ASHTON. 

“Make  room — give  her  air — has  any  one  salts?” 
were  the  cries  that  rang  through  the  crowded  ball  room, 
startling  the  careless  lookers  on,  and  even  arresting  the 
dancers.  The  music  stopped,  and  a  rush  was  made 
toward  one  of  the  windows. 

“  Who  has  fainted  ?”  asked  my  aunt. 

“I  don’t  know,”  replied  a  passer  by. 

“  I  believe  it  is  Miss  Henley,”  said  a  third,  hastening 
forward  with  a  glass  of  water. 

“Miss  Henley,”  replied  my  aunt,  turning  to  me, 
“then  I  know  it  all.  Poor,  poor  girl !” 

“  What  do  you  mean,”  said  I. 

“  Come  hither  into  the  balcony,  where  we  will  bo 
unobserved,  and  I  will  tell  you.” 

We  stepped  out  into  the  night.  Calmly  and  beauti¬ 
fully  the  moon  was  sailing  on  high,  silvering  the  garden 
trees  around,  and  flinging  her  mystic  beams  in  patches 
along  the  gravel  walk ;  while  a  light  wind,  ruffling  the 
leaves  pleasantly,  and  fanning  my  forehead  with  its  cool 
breath,  wantoned  around.  The  contrast  with  the  glare 
and  bustle  within  was  striking.  We  lingered  a  few 
minutes  on  the  portico,  but  one  or  two  persons  ap¬ 
proaching,  we  descended  into  the  garden,  and  it  was 
while  walking  to  and  fro  in  one  of  the  paths,  that  my 
aunt  related  the  following  story. 

“Amy  Henley  is  one  of  the  meekest  of  her  sex,  and 
four  years  ago,  when  she  was  just  eighteen,  few  could 
vie  with  her  in  amiability  or  accomplishments.  Nor  is 
she  without  personal  attractions,  though  these  alone, 
perhaps,  would  never  have  distinguished  her  above  the 
crowd.  She  has  but  one  defect — she  is  somewhat  lame. 
The  deformity  which  produces  this  is,  however,  so  slight 
that  it  is  never  betrayed  except  when  she  walks.  But, 
if  she  is  unfortunate  in  this  respect,  her  richly  stored 
mind  and  her  fine  imagination  amply  compensate  for 
it  Indeed  none  can  converse  long  with  Amy  Henley 
without  being  fascinated,  and  perhaps  few  girls  have 
had  more  suitors,  many  of  them  such  as  any  woman 
could  be  happy  with.  But  it  has  been  Amy’s  misfor¬ 
tune  to  form  a  secret  attachment  which  has  long  con¬ 
trolled  her  heart,  and  which,  I  grieve  to  say,  has  ended 
in  disappointment  But  let  me  go  back  to  the  time 
when  Amy  was  scarcely  seventeen,  and  when  no  sor¬ 
row  had  ever  dimmed  her  beautiful  brow. 

“  The  residence  of  her  parents  at  that  time  was  in  the 
country,  at  a  spacious  and  elegant  mansion  on  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna.  They  had  but  two  children,  Amy 
and  her  brother  Henry,  now  the  lawyer,  whom  you  have 
met  At  that  time  he  had  not  finished  his  collegiate 
course,  and,  like  all  undergraduates,  had  a  bosom  friend, 
with  whom  you  also  have  a  slight  acquaintance,  Albert 
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Morford.  As  Henry  always  spent  the  vacations  at  home, 
and  as  Morford  was  an  orphan,  and  had  no  friends  to 
go  to,  an  invitation  was  given  him  to  accompany  Henry 
to  Henley  Hall,  and  accordingly  he  came.  You  know 
that  he  is  generally  admired  by  our  sex,  is  talented,  and 
has  peculiarly  winning  manners.  He  soon  fascinated 
the  whole  household,  even  to  the  servants,  and  with  the 
old  folks  he  was  indispensable.  A  few  generous  acts  of 
charity,  springing  from  a  feeling  heart,  had  recommended 
him  to  the  mother ;  and  bis  daring  in  field  sports,  for 
which  Mr.  Henley  entertained  a  passion,  established 
him  in  the  heart  of  the  father.  Then  he  was  always 
affable  and  kind,  ever  ready  to  yield  his  own  pleasures 
to  those  of  others,  in  short  the  very  person  to  visit  at  a 
country  seat  in  a  somewhat  secluded  district.  Nothing 
could  be  done  without  him.  His  advice  was  asked  on 
every  occasion,  and,  when  he  concluded  his  visit,  his 
praises  were  trumpeted  daily  by  the  family  until  his 
return  at  the  ensuing  vacation.  And  for  a  while  even 
Amy  was  as  fervent,  if  not  as  loud,  as  any. 

44  The  second  visit  of  Morford  established  him,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  in  greater  favor  than  his  first  He  hunted  with 
the  father — he  conversed  respectfully  with  the  mother — 
he  was  obliging  to  all  the  servants,  but  especially  to  the 
housekeeper — and  he  was  always,  when  disengaged  from 
the  others,  at  the  service  of  Amy,  to  read  to  her,  ride 
with  her,  or  attended  her  in  her  errands  of  charity  around 
the  neighborhood.  Yet  these  attentions  were  always 
characterized  by  a  frankness  which  precluded  the  idea 
that  he  was  in  love  with  her,  though  at  length  Amy, 
ignorant  of  the  world,  and  endowed  with  a  too  suscep¬ 
tible  heart,  began  to  think  otherwise.  Poor  girl !  she 
had  seen  little  of  human  nature,  except  as  it  existed  in 
her  own  family,  and  she  fondly  dreamed  that  was  a 
representative  of  the  great  world  without. 

44 4  Tell  me  not  that  men  are  as  you  describe  them/ 
she  said  one  day  to  Morford,  when  he  had  been  pictu¬ 
ring  man  as  he  exists  in  our  own  cities, 4  for  if  you  speak 
the  truth — if  there  is  so  much  hollo w-heartedness,  deceit, 
and  wrong  in  this  world,  I  wish  not  to  live/ 

44  To  a  girl  of  such  sentiments — so  romantic  and  sus¬ 
ceptible — Albert  Morford  was  a  dangerous  companion. 
Not  that  he  would  knowingly  have  trepanned  her  affec¬ 
tions  from  her,  for  his  was  a  nature  incapable  of  such 
bareness,  but  then  his  constant  attentions  to  her — and 
she  was  at  that  age  when  attentions  alone  are  almost 
irresistable — united  to  his  eloquence,  his  manly  beauty, 
his  finished  manners,  and  the  reputation  he  enjoyed  for 
talent,  gradually  established  an  interest  in  her  heart, 
even  before  she  was  aware  of  it  Day  and  night  she 
thought  of  him,  all  unconscious  to  herself,  for  as  yet  she 
knew  not  what  love  was,  and  innocently  regarded  it  as 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  she  should  think 
of  her  brother’s  bosom  friend.  It  was  not  until  the 
second  year  of  Morford’s  visits  that  she  even  knew  she 


loved  him,  and  then,  the  delay  of  his  arrival  for  a  week4 
coupled  with  the  knowledge  that  he  had  gone  to  the 
Springs  with  a  distant  cousin,  who  was  said  to  be 
extremely  beautiful,  first  aroused  her  to  the  state  of  heT 
heart,  by  filling  her  with  a  strange  uneasiness,  which 
often  subdued  her  to  tears,  and  which  at  length  she 
knew  to  be  jealousy,  that  sure  symptom  of  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  love — though,  by  the  bye,  love  often  exists 
without  it.  From  this  hour  the  unhappiness  of  Amy 
began.  Hitherto  she  had  never  known  sorrow,  but  life 
had  been  to  her  a  beautiful  dream.  Now  all  was 
changed.  Once  aware  of  her  love  for  Morford,  she  was 
tormented  by  continual  doubts  whether  that  affection 
was  returned.  At  times  she  would  imagine  that  he 
loved  her,  and  then  again  she  feared  that  he  did  not. 
Oh !  how  she  watched  his  every  movement — how  she 
listened  to  catch  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke — how  she 
looked  for  his  return  at  dinner  or  supper  when  he  had 
gone  out  with  her  father,  brother  or  others.  But  still 
his  deiraanor  w  as  a  puzzle  to  her,  for  unsophisticated  as 
she  ftSphe  could  not  perceive  that  his  attentions  were 
only  arose  of  a  near  friend,  and  thus,  exhilirated  by  one 
thing  to-day  and  depressed  by  another  to-morrow,  she 
lived  on,  loving  deeper  and  deeper  every  hour  of  her 
existence.  Often  a  word  casually  dropped  by  Morford, 
and  to  which  he  attached  no  meaning,  would  afford  her 
food  for  delicious  thought  for  hours ;  and  then  another 
word,  uttered  with  as  little  thought,  would  cause  her  a 
sleepless  night  and  a  pillow  wet  with  tears.  Our  sex  is 
not  understood  by  the  other,  for  how  much  would  they 
prize  our  love  if  they  knew  the  agony  of  heart  we  suffer 
at  times,  even  when  the  passion  is  reciprocated.  A  light 
word  or  passing  jest,  forgot  by  a  suitor  as  soon  as  uttered, 
has  wrung  many  a  maiden’s  heart  with  torture  for  hours, 
nay  days  and  weeks,  until  explained.  But  I  wander 
from  my  story. 

44  Could  Amy  have  read  Morford 's  heart — and  had 
she  been  more  acquainted  with  the  world  or  with  his 
sex,  she  could  have  read  it — she  would  have  seen  that 
he  did  not  love  her.  Y'et  he  admired  and  esteemed  her 
— admired  her  for  her  talents,  and  esteemed  her  for  her 
amiability.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  unlucky  lameness 
he  might  even  have  loved  her ;  but  Morford  was  quite 
as  romantic,  in  hi6  way,  as  Amy,  and  having  formed  to 
himself  a  beau  ideal  of  a  wife,  in  which  personal  beauty, 
or  at  least  an  absence  of  deformity  was  regarded  as 
essential,  he  was  protected  from  the  arrows  of  the  god, 
so  far  as  Miss  Henley  was  concerned.  It  never  entered 
into  his  thoughts  that  Amy  could  love  him,  simply 
because  he  never  thought  of  loving  her,  and  he  had 
none  of  that  despicable  vanity  which  is  ever  alive  to 
one’s  own  charms,  and  imagining  that  others  arc  equally 
so.  Thus  days  glided  into  weeks,  and  weeks  became 
months,  and  Morford  and  Amy  still  continued  in  this 
dangerous  proximity — the  one  pleased  with  the  good 
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sense,  accomplishments  and  virtues  of  the  other,  and 
thinking  how  dull  Henley  Hall  would  be  without  such 
an  inmate ;  the  other  lavishing  her  whole  soul  on  her 
visitor,  dreaming  of  him  by  night  and  musing  on  him 
by  day,  with  an  adoration  of  which  only  a  first  love, 
and  that  love  secretly  indulged,  is  capable.  Growing 
with  her  youth,  and  strengthening  with  her  strength, 
the  passion  of  Amy  for  Morford  soon  came  to  form  a 
part  of  her  being — to  be  so  inextricably  interwoven  with 
her  every  thought  that  their  separation  would  be  death. 
Alas!  for  her. 

“  Thus  time  passed.  Again  and  again  they  met  and 
parted,  and  still  Morford  was  ignorant  with  what  devo¬ 
tion  he  was  regarded  by  Amy.  At  length  an  incident 
happened  to  open  her  eyes. 

“  During  one  of  his  visits  to  Henley  Hall,  a  ball  was 
given  in  the  neighboring  country  town,  and,  as  it  was 
to  be  a  festive  occasion  of  unusual  splendor,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  whole  family  should  go.  Amy  never 
looked  better,  nor  was  in  better  spirits,  than  during  the 
ride  there,  and  for  some  time  after  she  entered  the  room. 
It  is  true,  her  infirmity  prevented  her  from  dancing,  but 
she  loved  to  gaze  on  others  engaged  in  this  graceful 
pastime,  and  her  accomplishments  and  conversational 
talents  soon  drew  around  her  a  little  circle  of  admirers. 
It  was  now  that  Morford,  who  had  been  her  attendant 
thus  far,  stole  from  her  side,  for  he  had  noticed  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  room  a  lady  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
who  had  been  known  to  him  by  sight  a  long  time,  and 
to  whom  a  mutual  friend  had  promised  him  an  intro¬ 
duction.  They  were  now  presented  to  each  other,  and 
Morford  soon  found  that  all  he  had  heard  of  her  wit, 
eloquence  and  accomplishments  had  not  exaggerated 
them.  He  was  soon  completely  fascinated  by  his  new 
companion.  They  talked  together,  they  promenaded 
together,  and  they  danced  together,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  forgot  even  that  Amy  was  in  the  room.  He 
was  soon,  however,  recalled  to  the  fact.  Amy  had 
followed  him  with  her  eyes  on  his  retirement  from  her 
circle,  and  all  at  once  it  was  noticed  that  her  spirits 
deserted  her.  This  was  when  Morford  was  presented 
to  Miss  WevilL  His  interest  in  her  soon  became 
apparent  to  the  keenly  sensitive  heart  of  Amy,  and  she 
watched  their  movements  with  feelings  that  no  words 
could  describe.  Her  cheek  now  deadly  pale  and  now 
flushed  with  crimson,  would  have  revealed  her  secret  to 
any  keen  observer,  who  had  known  the  circumstances 
of  her  intimacy  with  Morford.  But  none  such  were 
there.  She  made  several  efforts  to  control  her  emotions, 
but  all  in  vain.  She  saw  that  Morford  loved  her  not, 
for  there  was  a  devotion  in  his  every  look  when  speak¬ 
ing  to  his  companion,  which  he  had  never  shown  to.  her. 
At  length  her  physical  nature  could  understand  her  ago¬ 
nized  emotions  no  longer,  and  when  he  and  Miss  Wevill 
swept  by  in  the  dance,  both  so  deeply  occupied  with 


each  other  that  Morford  seemed  to  have  forgotten  where 
Amy  sat  and  passed  her  without  a  look,  she  could  en¬ 
dure  it  no  longer,  but  placing  her  hands  on  her  heart, 
rose  to  leave  the  room.  Before,  however,  she  had  ad¬ 
vanced  many  steps,  a  deathly  sickness  came  over  her, 
and  she  fell  fainting  to  the  ground.  A  general  cry  of 
alarm  broke  from  the  spectators,  and  then  Morford’s  at¬ 
tention  was  attracted  to  the  insensible  girl.  He  ran  to 
her,  and  was  among  the  most  active  in  restoring  her; 
but  when  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  saw  who  it  was  tha 
stood  by  her,  she  turned  away  with  a  shudder.  On  her 
retiring  he  would  have  accompanied  her  to  the  carriage, 
bnt  she  shrunk  from  him  with  undisguised  aversion. 
Her  mother  now,  for  the  first  time,  understood  her 
daughter’s  heart,  for  what  woman  could  shut  her  eyes 
to  these  symptoms  ?  Morford  too  saw  all. 

“  I  have  but  little  more  to  add.  Morford  did  not  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Hall  that  evening,  and  on  the  ensuing  day 
left  that  portion  of  the  country.  He  had  no  heart  to 
bestow  on  Amy,  even  if  he  could  have  loved  her,  which 
estimable  as  she  was,  he  could  not;  for,  alas!  love  is  a 
thing  we  cannot  control,  and  makes  slaves  of  us  all. 
But  it  was  a  year  before  he  renewed  his  acquaintance 
with  Miss  Wevill,  so  shocked  had  he  been  by  the  result 
of  that  evening’s  devotion  to  her.  Nearly  another  year 
elapsed  before  their  marriage,  which,  you  know,  occurred 
about  a  month  ago. 

“And  since  that  fatal  evening  Amy  has  pined  away. 
Change  of  scene  has  failed  to  bring  the  sunshine  back 
to  her  heart  or  the  smile  to  her  eye.  She  has  been, 
with  her  parents,  to  Niagara,  and  is  now  on  her  return 
home.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  our  fair  hostess  was 
ignorant  of  her  story,  else  she  never  would  have  invited 
her  and  Mr.  Morford  here  on  the  same  evening.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  this  unexpected  meeting  with  him  and 
his  bride  has  proved  too  much  for  the  acute  feelings  of 
Amy — but  let  us  go  in  again,  and  I  will  find  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  enquire.” 

It  was  as  my  aunt  said. 

A  few  words,  and  this  sad  story  is  closed  forever. 
Amy  never  looked  up  again.  The  marriage  of  Morford 
had  been  kept  a  secret  from  her,  and  this  startling  an¬ 
nunciation  of  the  fact  proved  too  much  for  a  frame 
already  wasted  with  sorrow,  and  a  heart  long  since 
buried  to  this  world.  She  went  home,  and  as  fall  drew 
on,  an  alarming  cough  made  its  appearance,  the  sure 
premonition  of  consumption.  The  snows  of  December 
fell  on  her  grave. 


Ir  we  are  desirous  to  meditate  on  the  past,  or  look 
into  the  mysterious  future,  there  is  no  place  better  fitted 
for  the  purpose  than  the  lonely  woods — remote  from 
town  and  hamlet. 
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THE  LADY’S 


THE  HEIR  BY  LOT- 

BT  B.  F.  DEWEES. 

It  is  now  some  five  or  six  years,  since  two  cousins, 
Albert  and  Ferdinand  Drummond  met  together  in  the 
same  attorney’s  office  in  Chancery  lane.  The  object  of 
both  was  the  same — it  was  to  attend  the  opening  of 
their  uncle’s  will.  They  met  as  if  at  a  common  centre; 
but  the  one  came  from  the  Exchange,  and  the  other 
was  not  many  hours  free  from  the  fascinations  of  Crock- 
ford’s. 

The  two  cousins  were  very  nearly  of  the  same  age — 
but  they  wore  strangely  contrasted  with  each  other  both 
in  their  dress  and  manners.  Albert,  whose  youth  had 
given  rise  to  the  strongest  hopes  of  his  distinction  in  the 
world,  had  miserably  disappointed  the  ambition  of  his 
friends ;  for,  instead  of  devoting  himself  to  a  profession 
— the  law — in  which  he  was  sure  to  have  attained  the 
highest  honors,  he  had  abandoned  himself  to  idleness, 
and  all  those  pleasures  that  idleness  flies  to  for  distrac¬ 
tion.  The  income  allowed  to  him  by  his  uncle  could 
not  suffice  for  his  prodigalities ;  but  then  he  soon  found 
his  way  into  the  society  of  the  Jews,  the  bill-brokers, 
and  the  money-lenders,  and  they  gave  him  all  that  he 
required  on  the  condition  that  they  should  obtain  all  that 
he  might  be  entitled  to  on  the  death  of  his  uncle — they 
lent  him  money  then,  in  order  that  ttyey  might  be  repaid 
a  few  years  after,  at  the  moderate  interest  of  eighty  per 
cent.  Ferdinand  was  the  very  opposite  of  all  this.  He 
devoted  himself  to  commerce.  He  had  great  talent, 
great  cleverness,  great  aptitude  for  taking  advantage  of 
“  the  turn  in  the  market but  then  all  his  qualifications 
were  not  merely  marred,  but  rendered  absolutely  useless, 
by  an  excessive  modesty,  and  an  almost  helpless  timidity. 
Any  one  who  knows  the  world  must  be  perfectly  aware 
that  at  this  time  of  day,  a  modest  diffident  young  man 
has  not  the  slightest  chance  of  making  his  way  through 
a  crowd  of  charlatans,  and  a  mob  of  individuals,  each  of 
whom  advertises  his  own  value,  and  sends  forth  a  pros¬ 
pectus  of  the  merits  to  which  he  pretends.  Besides, 
what  right  has  any  one  to  expect  that  others  will  repose 
that  confidence  in  him,  which  he  does  not  place  in 
himself?  Thus  it  was  with  Ferdinand  Drummond. 
He  appeared  to  vegetate  in  his  office.  All  his  plans 
failed — all  bis  projects  came  to  nought — because  he  was 
sure  to  break  down  in  the  first  step  that  he  made.  The 
mercantile  community  refused  to  recognize  those  talents 
that  he  himself  did  not  appear  either  to  respect  or  to 
trust;  and  we  cannot  find  fault  with  society  for  thus 
acting ;  for  society,  and  especially  in  the  city,  has  seldom 
time  to  penetrate  into  mysteries,  or  to  solve  riddles.  The 
two  heirs  met  together,  and  it  must  be  said  in  favor  of 
both,  that  real  grief  was  pictured  in  their  countenances. 
Their  uncle  had  always  acted  toward  them  as  the  most 


kind,  tender,  and  generous  of  relatives.  They  regretted 
him  sincerely ;  but  still  grief  for  his  loss  did  not  alto¬ 
gether  absorb  their  feelings  at  this  moment.  The  uncle 
had  been  for  some  time  back  lamented  with  real  tears, 
and  now  both  the  young  gentlemen  felt  an  extreme 
anxiety  to  know  how  they  were  provided  for  in  his  will. 
As  to  the  fact  of  his  having  left  them  his  money,  they 
did  not  entertain  a  doubt ;  for  their  uncle,  they  knew, 
had  a  good  fortune ;  they  were  both  his  only  relatives 
living — they  had  been  always  treated  with  the  same 
unvarying  affection ;  and  then  the  deceased  had  always 
led  a  quiet  regular  life— exempt  alike  from  violent  pas¬ 
sions  and  from  great  faults ;  and  they  had  no  fear  of  a 
favorite  housekeeper  before  their  eyes. 

“  Make  your  minds  easy,  gentlemen,”  said  the  soli¬ 
citor  to  them;  “ there  are,  I  know,  twenty  thousand 
pounds  clear,  in  addition  to  what  has  long  since  been 
equally  settled  on  each,  which  can  be  easily  divided 
between  you.” 

At  these  words  the  two  cousins  looked  at  each  other. 
They  understood  one  another  in  an  instant;  and  Albert 
called  Ferdinand  to  one  side,  and  thus  addressed  him : — 

“  The  moment  has  now  arrived,”  said  he,  “  in  which 
I  can  see  plainly,  perfectly,  and  distinctly  the  abyss  into 
which  my  follies  have  cast  me.  When  the  evil  is  irre¬ 
parable,  wisdom  comes  to  tell  me  that  it  is  so.  It  is  not 
I  that  am  about  to  become  an  heir  to  a  portion  of  my 
uncle’s  property  ;  it  is  my  creditors,  who  must  have  all 
that  I  am  entitled  to.  The  half  of  my  uncle’s  fortune 
will  be  precisely  the  sum  required  to  pay  for  my  past 
errors,  and  to  satisfy  the  avidity  of  those  who  have 
robbed  me  by  anticipation.” 

“  Did  our  uncle  know  your  situation  1”  asked  Ferdi¬ 
nand. 

“  Pretty  nearly,  I  think.  I  know  that  he  was  inquiring 
into  the  state  of  my  affairs.” 

“  In  that  case  you  can  still  have  hopes.  No  doubt  he 
will  have  given  you  an  advantage  over  me.” 

“You  say  that  very  quietly.” 

“  Because  I  care  very  little  for  any  diminution  in  the 
portion  that  I  expect.  I  would  not  care  to  have  either 
the  half,  the  third  or  the  fourth.” 

“You  are  singularly  disinterested.” 

“  Not  at  all — and  certainly  not  in  the  way  you  think. 
It  is  quite  true  that  I  am  enough  of  the  philosopher  to 
be  satisfied  with  little ;  and  the  fortune  I  have  already 
received  from  my  uncle  will  be  sufficient  for  my  mode¬ 
rate  wants ;  but,  then,  circumstances  will  occur  in  the 
course  of  a  man’s  life  to  fill  him  with  great  desires,  and 
to  animate  him  with  an  extraordinary  ambition — and  I, 
unhappily,  am  at  this  very  moment  in  such  a  situation. 
I,  who  before  now,  have  neither  thought  of  nor  cared 
I  for  money,  would  now  wish  to  be  rich — far  more  rich 
than  I  hope  to  be  made  by  any  legacy  my  uncle  may 
have  left  me.” 
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“That  is  to  say,  that  you  want  to  have  it  all,” 
remarked  Albert  smiling. 

“Yes,  nothing  more,  and  assuredly  nothing  less 
would  do  for  me.  Had  I  it  all,  it  would  perfectly 
satisfy  me.” 

The  solicitor  interrupted  this  discourse  for  the  purpose 
of  reading  the  will.  The  grave  air  of  the  functionary — 
the  noise  that  he  made  in  breaking  the  seals,  and  the 
crackling  of  the  parchment  as  he  unfolded  it,  combined 
with  his  solemn  air,  and  his  affectedly  impressive  voice, 
did  not  cause  the  slightest  emotion  in  his  auditors ;  who 
believed  that  they  had  nothing  either  to  fear  or  to  hope 
from  the  document  They  brought  to  the  matter  indif¬ 
ference,  and  that  loose  attention  that  one  gives  to  the 
performance  of  what  is  regarded  as  a  mere  formality. 

“  I  have,”  said  the  testator,  in  the  document  that  was 
now  read,  “  but  two  relatives  living.  These  are  Albert 
and  Ferdinand  Drummond ;  both  the  sons  of  my  two 
deceased  brothers,  and  both  dear  to  me  by  the  same  title 
of  relationship.  It  gratifies  me  to  state  here,  that  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  has  ever  forfeited  my  affection. 
They  have  always  shown  the  greatest  regard,  affection, 
and  tenderness  toward  me,  and  if  I  treat  them  differently 
in  the  distribution  of  my  property,  I  wish  both  to  know 
that  it  is  for  reasons  that  are  not  at  all  affected  by  their 
demeanor  toward  me :  ■  ■  ” 

The  two  heirs  raised  their  heads  at  the  same  moment; 
they  started  like  men  who  are  suddenly  aroused  from 
sleep.  Ferdinand  looked  at  Albert,  as  much  a a  to  say, 
*«I  guessed  rightly,”  and  the  solicitor  continued — 

“  My  entire  property  will  be  found  to  amount  to  the 
sum  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  now  vested  in  the  three 
and  a  half  per  cent,  consols.  There  is  in  addition,  five 
thousand  pounds  at  ray  private  banker’s,  which  is  the 
result  of  my  domestic  economy  for  the  last  five  years. 
The  use  that  I  have  made  of  my  fortune,  shows  to  me 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  make  a  man  independent,  and  to 
assure  to  him  an  agreeable  existence,  while  its  division 
must  place  each  of  ray  nephews  in  a  situation  of  medio¬ 
crity  that  could  not  be  pleasing  to  the  ambition  of  either. 
They  would  be,  therefore,  but  half  satisfied,  and  sooner 
than  displease  two,  I  choose  to  make  one  of  them  com¬ 
pletely  happy.  I  will  have,  then,  but  one  sole  heir.” 

A  double  exclamation  of  surprise  re-echoed  these 
words,  “  but  one  sole  heir.”  The  hearts  of  Albert  and 
Ferdinand  beat  violently.  Their  eyes  shone  with  the 
light  of  excitement,  like  those  of  a  gambler  who  stakes 
his  entire  fortune  upon  a  single  throw.  And  were  they 
not,  in  fact,  playing  then  for  thirty  thousand  pounds  ? 

The  solicitor  resumed : — 

“  Deep  thought,  profound  reflection,  and  mature  con¬ 
sideration  have  led  me  to  the  adoption  of  this  determi¬ 
nation.  If  I  am  wrong,  I  trust  that  he  who  is  injured 
by  me  in  consequence  of  it,  will  pardon  me.  It  remains, 
then,  for  me  now  to  choose  between  my  nephews;  and 


as  I  have  not  any  preference,  as  they  have  both  equal 
rights  to  my  tenderness  and  my  property,  I  feel  myself 
in  a  great  embarrassment  Albert  has  created  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  luxury,  and  a  large  expenditure  for  himself,  and 
a  fortune,  therefore,  is  indispenable  to  him ;  but  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  Ferdinand  is  too  timid  and  too  diffident 
to  make  a  fortune  by  his  own  unaided  efforts.  Why 
can  I  not  leave  thirty  thousand  pounds  to  each  of  them  ? 
However,  I  must  decide  between  them,  and  since  neither 
my  heart  nor  my  reason  can  turn  the  balance  in  favor 
of  one,  or  against  the  other,  I  leave  the  decision  to  fate ! 
I  invoke  the  assistance  of  Chance.  I  place  in  an  um  the 
names  of  *  Albert’  and  ‘  Ferdinand.’  My  hand  trembles 
while  I  draw  out  one  of  the  fated  slips  of  paper  on  which 
the  name  of  him  who  is  to  be  chosen  is  written.  The 
name  that  I  draw  out  is  that  of  - - ” 

The  two  cousins,  moveless  and  speechless,  awaited 
the  sentence  that  was  about  to  be  pronounced. 

“  Is  that  of  Ferdinand,”  continued  the  solicitor. 

Albert’s  head  fell  between  his  two  hands,  and  Ferdi¬ 
nand  could  not  restrain  a  cry  of  joy. 

“  That  is  not  all,”  continued  the  solicitor,  “  permit  me 
to  finish  the  will.” 

“  I  nominate  and  appoint,  then,  as  my  sole  and  only 
heir,  my  nephew,  Ferdinand  Drummond.  But,  then, 
knowing  that  my  nephew,  Albert,  has  run  into  debt,  and 
not  wishing  to  have  him  so  situated,  I  allot  to  the 
payment  of  it,  the  five  thousand  pounds  at  my  private 
bankers.  Provided,  however,  if,  contrary  to  my  expec¬ 
tation,  this  sum  should  not  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  his 
creditors,  and  if,  on  receiving  it,  they  do  not  each  and 
all  of  them  give  a  full,  entire,  and  absolute  release,  such 
as  will  be  required  by  my  present  solicitor,  then  I  desire 
that  not  one  shilling  be  paid,  and  that  the  five  thousand 
pounds  be  restored  to  Ferdinand  Drummond,  my  sole 
heir.  Lastly,  I  desire  that  my  nephew,  Ferdinand,  do 
not  enter  into  the  possession  of  my  property  until  the 
lapse  of  a  year,  from  and  after  the  date  of  the  day  on 
which  this  will  is  opened — and  that  the  income  of  that 
year  be  applied  to  the  expenses  of  my  funeral,  burial, 
dec.,  and  the  residue  to  the  purchase  of  a  diamond  ring 
to  my  solicitor.” 

“  It  is  over,”  remarked  Albert,  “  and  I  freely  and  fully 
forgive  my  uncle.  He  believed  he  was  acting  rightly. 
I  only  regret  that  he  did  not  make  more  strict  inquiries 
as  to  my  precise  situation.  He  might  then  have  spared 
me  from  the  horrors  of  the  Bench  or  the  Fleet ;  for  my 
creditors  will,  certainly,  never  be  satisfied  with  a  sum 
which  would  not  pay  one  fourth  of  the  engagements  into 
which  I  have  entered.  Thus,  you  see,  my  dear  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  the  five  thousand  pounds  will  go  to  you,  with  the 
rest  of  the  fortune.” 

«  You  know  that  I  am  perfectly  sincere,”  answered 
Ferdinand,  “  when  I  swear  to  you  that  I  would  this  mo¬ 
ment  destroy  the  provisions  of  that  will,  if  my  happiness, 
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and  what  is  of  still  greater  moment,  the  happiness  of 
another,  did  not  depend  upon  its  fulfilment.  You  re¬ 
member  what  I  said  to  you  before  I  was  thus  enriched ; 
and  now  let  me  finish  my  story.” 

“  You  are  in  love,  and  you  are  loved  in  return,  that 
is  clear,  and  all  these  advantages  come  to  you  at  the 
same  moment.” 

“  That  is  it  precisely,  Albert  I  love  a  young  lady, 
who  has  a  fortune  of  eighty  thousand  pounds,  and  whose 
father  has  declared  that  he  will  never  marry  her  to  any 
other  than  a  monied  man.  It  was  only  yesterday  that 
he  said  to  me, ‘  If  you  were  the  sole  heir  of  Mr.  George 
Drummond,  I  should  not  hesitate  in  giving  you  my 
daughter.’  ” 

“  Hasten,  then,  to  tell  him  this  piece  of  good  news ; 
while  I  shall  go  and  take  my  revenge  on  the  usurers 
and  the  bill-brokers,  who  have  so  long  lived  upon  me. 
They  will  have  even  longer  faces  than  myself,  when 
they  learn  that  I  am  disinherited.  Did  our  uncle  know 
anything  of  your  love  for  this  young  lady  you  mention  1” 

“  I  believe  he  did.” 

“  Then  I  suspect  that  he  did  not  leave  the  entire  mat¬ 
ter  to  chance.  Besides,  he  must  have  known  very  well, 
that  my  debts  were  more  than  five  thousand  pounds. 
And  yet  it  astonishes  me  to  think,  that  he  should,  the 
very  evening  before  his  death,  have  said,  with  a  sly  air 
to  me,  *1  hope  that  Ferdinand  and  you  will  both  be 
satisfied  with  what  I  have  done.’  Did  he  desire  to 
deceive  me  to  the  very  lastl  But  no  matter.  I  can 
only  now  think  on  all  the  kind  and  generous  things  he 
did  for  me  while  he  was  living.” 

“  If  I  could  have  supposed  him  to  have  any  preference, 
I  would  certainly  say  that  it  was  for  you.  And  then,  I 
may  add,  that  my  affection  for  the  wealthy  Miss  Magnall 
did  not  appear  to  please  him.  He  knew  the  avarice  of 
my  intended  father-in-law,  and  that  his  enormous  wealth, 
I  may  candidly  tell  you,  is  said  to  have  been  accumulated 
by  means  that  are  declared  to  be  a  little  suspicious.” 

The  two  cousins  separated.  The  one  full  of  joy, 
went  to  ask  the  lady  he  loved  in  marriage,  and  his  pro¬ 
posal  was  instantly  accepted.  The  other,  sadly  pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  thoughts  of  the  future,  and  reflecting 
with  sorrow  on  the  portion  of  his  life  he  had  lost,  as  well 
as  the  wretched  follies  that  must  be  so  bitterly  expiated, 
summoned  his  pitiless  creditors  to  meet  at  the  solicitor’s 
office  the  next  day. 

The  meeting  of  creditors  was  remarkable  for  its  noise 
and  violence.  Five  thousand  pounds  were  offered  to 
the  usurers,  who  had  bills  amounting  to  twenty  thousand 
— what  a  wretched  nibble  was  this  for  the  cormorants  ? 

“  Arrange  the  matter  among  yourselves,  gentlemen,” 
said  the  solicitor.  “  You  see  what  is  provided  by  the 
Will,  five  thousand  pounds  or  nothing;  and  you  know, 
besides,  that  Mr.  Albert  Drummond  has  no  other  property 
to  inherit.” 


“It  is  impossible !”  they  exclaimed,  “  we  cannot  accept 
so  miserable  an  offer.” 

“Then,  in  that  case,  gentlemen,  you  may  retire  and 
take  proceedings  against  your  debtor.  The  five  thousand 
pounds  go  to  Mr.  Ferdinand  Drummond.” 

“  But  we  will  have  a  suit  in  Chancery.  We  mean  to 
have  the  will  broken.” 

“  That  will  be  difficult;  for  the  deceased  could  leave 
his  money  to  whom  he  liked,  and  to  be  disposed  of  how 
he  liked.” 

The  creditors  saw  they  had  nothing  to  hope  for  in  a 
court  either  of  law  or  equity.  They  could  only  put  Albert 
into  prison,  and  five  thousand  pounds  were  much  better 
than  nothing  from  the  Insolvent  Court.  They  then, 
considering  that  all  they  could  lose  was  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  usurious  interest  on  which  they  had  calcu¬ 
lated,  accepted  the  money  tendered  and  gave  to  their 
debtor  receipts  in  full. 

Albert  was  thus  freed  from  his  debts.  His  liberty 
was  no  longer  in  danger,  and  he  saw  that  his  uncle  had 
calculated  correctly  as  to  the  value  of  the  money  he  had 
received.  Besides,  no  wrong  was  done  to  the  prop?rty 
he  had  to  bequeath ;  for  if  he  had  received  his  half  of  the 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  it  would  have  all  gone  to  his 
creditors,  while  he  himself  could  not  have  been  a  farth¬ 
ing  the  richer. 

“  Decidedly,”  said  he,  “  my  kind  and  excellent  uncle 
managed  every  thing  for  the  best.  He  has  been  able  to 
make  Ferdinand  quite  happy,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
do  me  no  wrong.” 

But,  then,  if  the  usurers  would  not  threaten  him  any 
longer,  so  was  he  left,  too,  without  the  slightest  hope  of 
accommodation  from  them.  He  instantly  lost  all  credit, 
and  could  not  receive  ten  pounds  upon  a  promissory  note 
of  his  for  a  hundred.  He  must,  then,  abandon  all  his 
luxurious  habits — he  must  cease  to  be  an  idler,  and  he 
must  learn  to  live  frugally  and  support  himself  by  his 
industry.  Albert  was  a  young  man  of  noble  spirit  and 
of  great  talents.  He  separated  himself  from  his  com¬ 
panions,  and  devoted  himself  sedulously  to  his  profession. 

Ferdinand  married ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  rich,  all 
things  succeeded  with  him.  When  he  no  longer  stood 
in  need  of  assistance,  every  one  proffered  him  aid. 
When  he  had  a  fortune, he  found  fifty,  aye!  a  thousand, 
means  of  increasing  it — and  he  did  increase  it  greatly. 
“  What  cleverness  he  has,”  said  one— “  What  an  excel¬ 
lent  man  of  business,”  said  another — “  What  a  certain, 
safe,  and  successful  speculator,”  added  a  third.  It  was 
the  work  of  his  uncle  that  had  brought  all  his  good 
qualities  and  his  talents  into  notice.  Already  had  his 
real  cleverness  brought  him  a  fortune  nearly  of  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds — made  by  himself— when  the  twelve 
months  passed  away,  and  he  was  again  summoned  to 
the  solicitor’s  office. 

Albert  had  also  received  an  invitation  to  come,  and 
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he  said  as  he  entered  the  room,  “  I  really  do  not  know 
why  the  poor  disinherited  nephew  should  be  asked  here." 

“  Disinherited,"  said  the  solicitor,  “how  do  yon  know 
that  1  for  here  is  one  of  my  partners  who  has  another 
Will.  The  date  is  later  than  that  which  I  read  for  you; 
and  it  seems,  as  to  this  second  will,  that  it  was  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  testator  that  it  should  not  be  opened  until 
this  day.” 

The  inheritance  of  Mr.  Drummond  was,  it  appeared, 
to  be  a  second  time  a  matter  of  doubt ;  and  that  at  least 
some  alterations  had  been  made  in  the  provisions  of  the 
former. 

This  second  Will,  which  was  dated  the  day  before  the 
death  of  the  testator,  was  in  these  words: — 

“  This  is,  assuredly,  my  last  will  and  testament,  for  I 
already  feel  the  approaches  of  death.  I  declare,  then, 
that  it  always  was  my  intention  to  have  but  one  sole 
heir ;  but  I  now  annul  that  which  chance  had  directed, 
and  therefore  I  bequeath  my  entire  fortune  to  my  nephew, 
Albert.  I  hope  that  by  the  time  that  this  decision  of 
mine  is  known,  my  heir  will  have  made  wise  reflections 
upon  his  past  conduct — that  he  will  have  arranged  his 
affairs,  and  renounced  those  follies  that  could  only  have 
made  his  life  at  best  most  miserable.  I  hope,  also,  that 
my  nephew,  Ferdinand,  will  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  position  in  which  I  placed  him  for  a  year.  I  bear 
with  me,  then,  in  dying,  the  pleasing  and  consoling 
thought,  that  my  two  nephews  will  appreciate  the  mo¬ 
tives  for  my  conduct,  and  that  both  will  be  satisfied  with 
me." 


A  POET’S  EPITAPH. 

Stop,  Mortal !  Here  thy  brother  lies. 

The  Poet  of  the  poor, 

His  books  were  rivers,  woods,  and  skies, 

The  meadow,  and  the  moor ; 

His  teachers  were  the  tom  heart's  wail, 

The  tyrant,  and  the  slave, 

The  street,  the  factory,  the  jail. 

The  palace — and  the  grave ! 

Sin  met  thy  brother  every  where ! 

And  is  thy  brother  blamed  ? 

From  passion,  danger,  doubt,  and  care, 

He  no  exemption  claim’d. 

The  meanest  thing,  earth’s  feeblest  worm, 

He  fear’d  to  scorn  or  hate ; 

But,  honoring  in  a  peasant’s  form 
The  equal  of  the  great. 

He  blesB’d  the  steward,  whose  wealth  makes 
The  poor  man’s  little  more ; 

Yet  loath’d  the  haughty  wretch  that  takes 
From  plunder’d  labor's  store. 

A  hand  to  do,  a  head  to  plan, 

A  heart  to  feel  and  dare — 

Tell  man’s  worst  foes,  here  lies  the  man 
Who  drew  them  os  they  are.  Elliott. 


CAIN. 

BT  J.  TOMLIN. 

There  must  have  been  in  Cain’s  bosom  some 
instinctive  principle  of  evil,  that  prompted  to  the 
commission  of  that  vile  deed,  which  sickens  the  very 
heart  in  thinking  on  it.  He  must  have  had  a  natural 
love  of  blood,  to  have  imbued  his  unpractised  hand 
with  a  stain  that  nothing  could  wash  away !  He 
could  not  have  been  prompted  to  the  commission  of 
the  deed  from  any  thing  he  had  witnessed  on  the 
earth;  for  the  first  epoch  of  crime  was  made  in  the 
death  of  his  brother,  and  the  recording  Annalist  shud¬ 
dered  for  the  first  time  as  he  took  note  of  it.  How 
deeply  penetrating  to  the  heart  must  have  been  that 
sorrow  when  he  saw  his  brother  expiring  in  the  cold 
dews  of  death — that  death  of  which  he  heard  so  much, 
but  of  which,  until  now,  he  had  known  nothing.  How 
poignant  must  have  been  his  grief — how  inconsolable 
his  agony ! 

When  the  young  morning  arose  in  blushes  from  her 
eastern  couch,  the  two  brothers  were  at  play  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  The  crystal  waters  gurgled 
along  beneath  their  canopy  of  entangled  vines,  and 
the  birds  were  carolling  among  their  balmy  branches. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  lovely  than  the  sky,  and 
nothing  sweeter  than  the  hushed  silence  of  the  hour, 
disturbed  only  by  the  hum  of  birds,  and  the  murmur  of 
waters.  By  the  river’s  brink  the  brothers  played,  and 
from  the  glassy  wave  their  faces  were  reflected.  The 
fawn  tripped  lightly  on  the  dewy  grass,  but  stirred  not 
the  twigs  beneath  its  feet.  The  brothers  looked  into 
each  other’s  eyes,  and  were  happy.  They  discoursed 
but  little  by  words.  Their  eloquence  consisted  more 
in  looks  than  in  any  thing  else.  They  had  but  little 
knowledge.  They  could  not  have  had  much,  for  expe¬ 
rience  is  the  source  from  whence  it  is  derived.  Simple 
as  they  were,  they  were  not  less  simple  than  they  were 
happy.  Oppression  had  not  bound  them  down  in  iron 
chains,  nor  wreathed  around  them  its  folds  of  unpitying 
links !  The  sorrows  of  years  had  not  accumulated  a 
grief  too  poignant  for  life.  Some  sorrow  they  had  had, 
and  they  had  been  borne  with  manly  fortitude.  Some¬ 
thing  had  whispered  in  their  ears  that  their  parents 
had  done  wrong ;  but  of  its  import  they  knew  nothing. 
They  did  not  understand  what  had  been  the  cause  of 
their  error,  nor  did  they  know  why  there  had  been  a 
disturbance  between  the  God  of  their  being  and  them. 
They  only  knew  that  far  back  in  the  by-gone  days  of 
their  parent’s  history,  something  had  been  done  by 
them,  that  had  not  received  the  sanction  of  the  Great 
God  above.  They  had  some  vague  recollection  of  their 
mother  telling  them  that  there  was  a  time  when  Siir 
was  not  But  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  they  had  no 
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definite  idea.  While  they  were  yet  young,  their  mother 
had  imparted  to  them  a  tradition  of  a  time  when  the 
earth  yielded  her  fruit  spontaneously,  when  the  summer 
winds  were  cool  and  refreshing,  and  there  was  no  winter 
on  the  earth !  A  perennial  spring  crowned  the  live-long 
days  with  anadems  of  flowers,  and  the  birds  chirped  the 
music  of  the  earth.  No  winds  of  icy  coldness  swept 
along  their  pathway  to  freeze  their  blood !  All  was 
a  day  of  one  refreshing  sunshine  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

As  the  brothers,  Cain  and  Abel,  played  on  the  banks 
of  young  Euphrates,  they  looked  into  each  other's  face 
and  smiled.  They  had  been  together  from  their  youth 
to  that  present  hour,  and  together  they  had  Lived  as 
brothers.  No  strifes  had  been  between  them — no  feuds 
that  had  made  them  enemies.  Side  by  side  they  had 
slept  on  the  flowers  of  the  earth,  and  on  each  others 
breasts  often  had  they  pillowed  their  heads !  As  the 
sun  ascended  the  skies  to  the  noon  of  his  day,  the 
younger  brother  reared  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  an 
altar  for  sacrifice. 

“  What  dost  thou  1”  asked  Cain  of  his  brother. 

“I  am  offering  in  sacrifice  a  lamb  to  my  God!” 
replied  Abel  meekly. 

“  Why  dost  thou  do  it  1” 

“  He  has  commanded  me  to  do  it,  brother !” 

“  What  were  his  reasons  V1 

“  I  know  not  brother — but  he  said  I  should  do  it !” 

“And  thou  hast  obeyed  him 7” 

“I  have!” 

“Dost  the  God  which  thou  worshippest  delight  in 
blood!” 

“  Thou  should'st  not,  my  brother,  speak  thus !” 

“  Docs  the  bleeding  victim  which  thou  givest  in  offer¬ 
ing,  appease  his  vengeance  !  Why  does  he  require  the 
shedding  of  blood  1” 

“  Oh !  brother,  thou  talkest  strangely  1” 

“  My  words,  Abel,  aro  not  as  strange  as  thy  actions.” 

“  He  has  commanded  me  to  offer  a  lamb  in  sacrifice, 
and  I  have  obeyed  him.” 

“  The  innocent  lamb  which  you  are  about  sacrificing 
to  appease  the  anger  of  some  incensed  deity,  knows  not 
the  cause  of  the  cruelty  you  will  soon  inflict  on  it  But 
an  hour  ago  it  was  free  to  roam  on  the  river's  brink,  and 
gambol  among  the  young  daises  that  grow  on  its  banks. 
It  was  not  less  free  than  the  balmy  air  that  floats  above 
our  heads.” 

Abel  answered  him  not!  And  while  the  sacrifice 
was  being  made,  Cain  looked  strangely  on  his  brother. 
A  change  had  come  over  the  lineaments  of  his  face — 
and  where  gladness  had  once  dwelt  in  sunshine,  dark 
clouds  were  now  floating.  The  altar  was  raised — and 
the  sacrifice  was  about  being  made,  when  Cain,  worked 
up  to  madness,  stealthily  came  and  struck  his  brother. 
Abel  fell.  One  quiver  of  the  limbs— and  he  was  dead ! 


Pale  as  marble — and  rigid  were  his  lineaments.  And 
Cain  looked  upon  death. 

The  murderer !  What  were  his  feelings  while  gazing 
on  the  expiring  brother !  Nothing  had  occurred  before 
like  it ;  consequently  he  was  full  of  strange  feelings. 
He  shook  the  body  to  see  if  it  would  not  stir — but  it 
moved  not,  and  it  breathed  not!  He  called  on  the 
brother,  but  his  brother  answered  him  not!  He  felt 
him — and  there  was  a  coldness  of  skin,  that  was  unlike 
any  thing  that  he  had  at  any  time  before  felt !  He  had 
done  a  deed  whose  import  he  did  not  quite  understand ! 
He  still  called  on  the  name  of  his  brother,  but  his  brother 
never  answered  him  more ! 

The  sun  went  down  for  the  firot  time  in  his  life, 
covered  by  dark  clouds !  The  event  was  ominous ! 
Night  came  on  hurriedly— but  the  stars,  those  altar 
lights  of  Heaven,  were  not  lit  to  illuminate  her  golden 
halls.  The  thunder,  deep  and  loud,  bellowed,  shaking 
the  very  mountains !  Flames  of  lurid  lightning  quivered 
on  the  black  air — and  again  all  was  dark !  The  tempest 
raged — but  in  the  breast  of  Cain  there  was  an  undying 
sting,  as  deep  as  the  deed  that  he  had  committed  was 
dark.  On  the  pale  flowers  his  fevered  head  lay,  sleep¬ 
less,  but  dreaming  of  death !  Into  the  very  core  of  his 
heart  he  felt  the  worm  of  conscience  feeding !  The  form 
of  his  brother,  pale  and  haggard,  was  visible  in  the 
darkness.  He  shut  his  eyes,  and  placed  his  hands  over 
them  to  keep  out  the  likeness  of  his  brother,  but  the 
spectre  would  not  be  kept  away  !  He  had  committed  a 
crime  more  awful  in  magnitude  than  any  other.  “Wo 
is  me !”  from  the  very  anguish  of  a  broken  spirit,— he 
cried.  He  called  on  death  to  release  him  from  mortality, 
but  the  spectre  came  not  at  his  bidding.  From  the  high 
throne  of  the  great  Intelligence  of  Nature,  there  beamed 
upon  him  a  frown  more  withering  in  its  look  than  the 
death  of  Abel — more  scowling  than  the  dark  tempest 
that  was  at  strife  with  the  elements  of  Nature.  “Wo 
is  me !”  he  still  cried — and  from  that  hour  he  fled  the 
scenes  of  his  childhood  with  a  press  of  grief  at  his  heart 
— and  his  foot-prints  were  never  more  seen  in  the  white 
sand  of  the  Euphrates! 

THE  TWO  OCEANS. 

Two  seas  amid  the  night. 

In  the  moonshine  roll  and  sparkle, 

Now  spread  in  the  silver  light, 

Now  sadden,  and,  wail,  and  darkle. 

The  one  has  a  billowy  motion, 

And  from  land  to  land  it  gleams ; 

The  other  is  sleep’s  wide  ocean, 

And  its  glimmering  waves  are  dreams. 

The  one  with  murmur  and  roar 
Bears  fleets  round  coast  and  islet ; 

The  other,  without  a  shore, 

Ne’er  knew  the  track  of  a  pilot.  Sterling. 
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FASHION 8  FOR  DECEMBER. 

The  fashions  already  begin  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  winter.  First  the  light,  airy  styles  of  summer  disap* 
peared;  then  the  more  sober  endowments  of  autumn 
were  laid  aside,  and  now  the  fashionable  belle  appears 
in  furs,  velvets,  and  satins,  and  in  the  costumes  appro¬ 
priated  to  stern,  icicled,  old  winter.  We  give,  in  our 
plate,  the  three  most  striking  and  fashionable  styles  for 
walking  dresses,  as  well  as  the  usual  patterns  of  bonnets, 
dfcc.  dec. 

Fig  1. — Is  a.  Carriage  Dress,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  novelties  of  the  season.  The  heavy  capes  are 
not,  however,  to  our  taste ;  but  many  fashionables  may 
be  induced  to  patronize  it  from  its  very  singularity.  As 
it  is  but  a  modification  of  an  old  and  well  known  style 
we  pass  by  any  detailed  description. 

Fig  2.— Is  a  Carriage  Dress  in  an  under  dress  of 
Pekin  silk,  over  which  is  worn  a  mantilla  of  violet  velvet, 
made  so  as  to  allow  of  the  under  dress  being  seen ;  at  a 
distance  from  the  edge  is  placed  a  heavy  fall  of  deep 
black  lace,  which  is  continued  up  each  side  of  the  front, 
headed  by  a  rouleau  of  velvet,  the  top  of  the  mantilla 
being  formed  to  the  shoulders  by  a  series  of  guagings, 
over  which  fall  two  deep  falls  of  black  lace ;  the  arm¬ 
hole  trimmed  round  with  lace,  finished  at  one  end  by  a 
naeud  of  satin  ribbon.  Bonnet  of  violet  velvet,  the  form 
rather  close,  decorated  on  the  left  of  the  crown  with  four 
ostrich  tips,  shaded  white  and  violet,  the  inside  of  the 
brim  having  a  demi-wreath  composed  of  pale  green  satin 
ribbon,  brides  of  the  same. 

Fig.  3. — Is  a.  Carriage  Dress,  with  a  cloak  of 
very  rich  pattern,  but  differing  Little  from  one  of  the 
styles  of  last  year  except  in  its  greater  length.  These 
cloaks  have  made  their  appearance  of  both  green  and 
blue,  lined  with  crimson — the  latter  colors  are  decidedly 
the  most  beautiful,  and  we  have  colored  our  pattern 
accordingly. 

Besides  these  there  is  a  style  of  ev  snore  dress, 
which  is  very  beautiful,  composed  of  tarlatans  muslin, 
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the  skirt  made  in  the  tunic  form,  d  double  jupe ,  and 
prettily  ornamented  with  a  narrow  cachemire  trimming 
running  round  the  top  of  the  broad  hem,  and  up  each 
side  of  the  fronts.  The  corsage  low,  and  fitting  tight 
to  the  top  of  the  bust,  but  gathered  in  plaits  in  the 
centre  of  the  waist.  Ceinture  of  narrow  cachemire 
bordering.  Short  tight  sleeves,  ornamented  with  a 
double  row  of  the  same.  Coiffure  of  white  gauze ,  edged 
with  a  narrow  fulled  blond,  falling  rather  lower  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other.  A  beautiful  guirlande  of  very 
small  daisies  passes  over  the  top  of  the  head,  small 
branches  of  the  same  being  intermixed  with  the  blond 
at  the  sides.  This  coiffure  allows  of  the  hair  being 
seen  at  the  back,  being  without  any  crown.  There  is 
also  a  very  pretty  pattern  for  a  Robe  be  chambre, 
made  of  a  rich  blue  cachemire,  the  skirt  decorated  with 
three  rows  of  cachemire  bordering  of  a  beautiful  light 
pattern;  half-high  corsage,  opening  in  the  front  and 
surmounted  with  a  small  cape  edged  with  the  same 
kind  of  trimming ;  ceinture  to  match,  from  the  point  of 
which  descends  two  very  long  ends  of  a  rich  figured 
taffetas  ribbon ;  small  bishop  sleeves,  having  the  cache¬ 
mire  bordering  put  on  in  a  slanting  direction,  reaching 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  wrist ;  chemisette  of  embroidered 
muslin,  edged  with  a  row  of  Mechlin  lace.  We  have, 
besides,  a  handsome  promenade  dress,  for  less  inclement 
weather,  composed  of  French  grey  Ottoman  satin,  made 
perfectly  plain,  the  jupe  being  simply  decorated  on  the 
left  side  with  a  small  bouillon  trimming,  caught  in  two 
places  With  a  knot  of  silk  cord,  from  the  ends  of  which 
depend  two  splendid  silk  tassels ;  body  and  sleeves  a  la 
Puritan.  Collar  and  manchettes  of  cambric,  lightly 
embroidered.  Bonnet  of  rather  an  open  form  of  lavender 
sa tin,  the  interior  lined  with  a  soft  looking  white  gros 
de  Naples ,  and  trimmed  with  loops  of  white  ribbon,  the 
exterior  decorated  with  a  splendid  half  wreath  of  yellow 
tulips.  The  bonnet  of  this  dress  is  represented  in  No.  6. 

A  Promenade  Dress  of  some  note  is  made  of  striped 
Pekin  violet  silk,  the  jupe  excessively  full,  and  trimmed 
with  three  immense  tucks  of  flounces,  put  on  plain,  each 
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of  them  bordered  with  a  fancy  ribbon  of  round  soutache  ,• 
high  and  close  fitting  body,  ornamented  with  a  small 
cape,  meeting  in  a  point  in  the  front  of  the  waist;  tight 
sleeves  made  on  the  straight  way  of  the  stuff. 

The  time  is  approaching  when  Ball  Dribs eb  will 
be  in  much  request.  The  following  are  the  most  novel 
and  elegant  costumes.  To  begin  with — a  robe  tunique 
in  organdie ,  splendidly  embroidered  in  gold  soutache ; 
corsage  a  la  Grecque ;  a  dress  in  India  muslin,  embroi¬ 
dered  in  pearls  and  gold  thread  made  d  la  vierge ;  and 
many  others  in  poult  de  sole  pink,  or  blue  brochie 
white,  tastefully  trimmed  with  lace,  Louis  XV.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  younger  portion  of  our  fashion¬ 
ables  will  prefer  those  beautiful  flowers  for  the  trimmings 
of  their  ball  dresses,  which  are  now  to  be  seen  in  such 
perfection — we  mean  the  guirlandes  Arabesques,  formed 
of  small  roses  in  velvet  of  mixed  color,  and  alternate 
sprigs  of  cape  heath,  cherry  and  white. 

In  Borrets,  the  principal  change  is  in  material 
rather  than  in  shape.  White  silk  is  a  great  favorite, 
either  trimmed  with  a  bird  of  Paradise  and  bows  of 
white  taffetas  ribbon,  or  small  bunches  of  roses  on  each 
side ;  the  form  raised  behind,  and  the  edge  of  the  brim 
decorated  with  a  rouleau  in  poult  de  soie ;  a  few  have 
rdches  of  tulle  placed  round  the  interior  of  the  capote, 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  softens  the  countenance 
very  much,  and  gives  a  finish  to  the  capote.  We  have 
also  seen  some  very  elegant  bonnets  decorated  with  a 
long  white  plume.  One  of  these  Is  given  in  our  plate. 
Bonnets  of  shaded  silks  are  mostly  trimmed  with  white 
or  black  lace,  and  pretty  light-shaded  or  striped  ribbons ; 
those  of  satin  are  sometimes  decorated  with  gold  buttons 
and  bunches  of  grenadine  roses  in  satin.  Generally 
bonnets  are  worn  shallower  at  the  ears  and  have  a 
rounder  appearance. 

A  new  sort  of  dress,  has  the  sleeve  made  of  eight 
rows  of  lace,  and  is  full  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow. 
Below  the  elbow  it  is  turned  up  with  a  cuff,  ornamented 
with  Valenciennes  lace,  and  the  piece  above  the  elbow 
is  trimmed  with  that  lace,  which  forms  a  tucker  standing 
up  round  the  edge  of  the  dress.  Of  the  body  the  back 
and  front  are  cut  low,  but  it  does  not  fall  off  the  shoul¬ 
ders.  The  skirt  has  two  corde  tucks  and  a  hem,  each 
headed  with  gimp.  Of  another  new  dress  the  sleeve  is 
of  black  lace,  tight  to  the  arm :  a  narrow  lace  falling 
over  the  hand. 

One  of  the  prettiest  revivals  of  an  old  style  is  that  of 
the  head  dress  of  Charles  the  Second’s  time.  It  consists 
of  the  hair  done  in  curls,  a  wreath  of  roses  around  the 
head,  the  flowers  placed  just  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
forehead  before,  and  just  above  the  ringlets  falling  from 
the  bows  of  hair  behind. 

Perhaps  no  color  is  so  becoming  for  winter  as  black, 
and  next  to  it  are  the  darker  colors  which  approach  to 
it  in  hue.  Other  colors,  however,  must  be  thrown 


in,  in  different  parts  of  the  dress,  to  maintain  variety, 
without  which  every  costume  is  common  place.  But 
this  variety  ought  not  to  be  sought  in  gaudy  colors,  or 
glowing  contrasts.  A  correct  and  therefore  refined 
taste  is  the  best  guide.  Nor  should  our  fair  readers 
slovishly  imitate  the  foreign  fashions,  especially  if  un¬ 
suitable  to  the  climate  or  season.  A  French  lady  dresses 
to  add  to  the  elegance  of  her  appearance,  and  is  rarely 
induced  by  fashion  to  disfigure  her  shape.  But  here, 
as  a  too  general  rule,  our  ladies  all  dress  after  the  same 
mode,  no  matter  how  different  may  be  their  figures, 
complexions,  or  style  of  beauty. 


MY  SISTER. 

BT  JOHN  S.  JERKINS. 

Sunny  and  golden  be 
The  lot  in  store  for  thee ; 

Peace  smile  upon  thy  path  where’er  thou  goest ; 
Health  freshen  on  thy  cheek — 

Its  vermil  to  bespeak 

How  full  and  rich  to  thee  each  joy  thou  knowest. 

Blest,  sister,  be  thy  love — 

Blest  here,  and  blest  above ! 

Oh !  be  thy  warm  affections  not  in  vain ; 

But  deep  and  pure,  and  true, 

Yield  pleasures  young  and  new, 

To  glad  thy  breast,  like  angel’s,  free  from  stain. 

Thine,  sister,  be  for  aye 

That  hope  which  springs  on  high ; 

Thine  be  the  task  to  guard  its  hallowed  light, 
With  vestal’s  holy  care; 

Thy  faith,  this  duty  rare, 

Wilt  prove,  and  proving,  turn  to  day  all  night ! 

TO  ISA. 

BT  T.  H.  CHIVERS,  X.  D. 

As  some  fond  nightingale,  his  mate  within  her  nest. 
Treasuring  her  young  beneath  her  fostering  breast — 
The  whole  night  long,  in  sweet,  harmonious  strains. 
Pledging  his  love,  repays  her  for  her  pains. 

And  all  those  irksome  duties  she  fulfils 
Of  incubation — floods  the  silent  woods 
With  music,  sometimes  softer  than  the  rills, 

Then,  louder,  gushing,  till  the  solitudes 

Are  deluged  with  unfathomed  song,  which  flows, 

Like  incense  from  an  altar,  all  around. 

As  sweet  as  perfume  from  the  trampled  rose, 
Filling  the  bending  Heavens  with  odorous  sound ; 
So  does  my  soul,  as  bounteous  as  the  dew, 

Pour  out  its  gratitude  in  song  for  you. 
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THE  POET  HAFIZ. 

BT  JOHX  9.  READ. 

The  Gazels  of  Hafiz,  the  poet  of  Persia,  are  deservedly 
celebrated.  No  bard,  perhaps,  is  held  in  such  high  es¬ 
teem  in  that  land  of  the  son,  for  his  effusions,  while  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  simplicity  and  unaffectedness,  possess,  at 
the  same  time,  a  singular  degree  of  wild  and  peculiar 
sublimity.  His  Gazels  have  attained  celebrity  not  only 
in  the  East,  but  in  our  own  distant  land ;  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  has  been  enriched  by  many  fine  trans¬ 
lations  from  them.  The  well  known  ode  beginning 
“  Agur  een  Toork  i  Shirauzee,”  so  beautifully,  but  freely 
translated  by  Sir  William  Jones,  and  which,  in  the 
original,  called  forth  the  feigned  displeasure  of  Tamer¬ 
lane,  when  he  visited  Hafiz  at  Shiraz,  the  place  of  the 
poet’s  nativity,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  obtain  for  the 
Persian  bard  the  crown  of  poesy. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  do  justice  to  this  writer  by 
rendering  his  effusions  into  English,  and  those,  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Persian  tongue,  can  derive,  at  least, 
but  a  faint  idea  of  his  powers  through  the  medium  of 
even  the  best  translations.  The  suddenness  of  his 
transitions,  from  the  joys  of  love  and  wine  to  reflections 
on  the  instability  of  human  happiness  have  a  peculiar 
charm ;  and  in  this  characteristic  he  resembles  Horace. 
But  when  we  come  to  render  the  glowing  sentiments  of 
the  author  into  English,  we  lose  much  of  the  beauty 
and  chastity  with  which  they  appear  in  the  Persian. 
In  the  two  following  gazels,  we  have  endeavored  to  retain 
the  spirit  of  the  poet,  without  offending  the  taste  of  the 
reader  with  the  sometimes  too  glowing  imagery  of  the 
East  The  first  Gazel  abounds  with  touches  of  delicate 
fancy,  though  it  verges,  if  it  does  not  touch  on  the 
anacreontic. 

GAZEL  i. 

T  is  morning,  see  his  dawning  beam 
Veil’d  in  a  blnsh  of  rosy  light; 

Then  let  the  liquid  ruby  gleam, 

In  golden  goblets  shining  bright. 

Ho !  bring  the  juice  of  luscious  vine, 

While  o’er  the  tulip’s  cheek  are  seen 

The  tears  of  morning  bright  to  shine. 

And  gladness  greets  the  op'ning  scene. 

Rich  is  the  breath  of  rosy  morn, 

As  from  the  couch  of  love  he  wakes ; 

To  drink  the  wine  without  the  thorn, 

The  sparkling  wine  which  nature  makes. 

Like  Queen  upon  her  emerald  throne 
Within  her  bower  presides  the  rose; 

Then  quaff  the  wine,  the  rosy  wine, 

That  like  a  flaming  ruby  glows. 

Ha !  sleep  the  watchers  of  the  night. 

When  morning’s  star  is  in  the  sky ; 

Ope,  opc  the  gates,  it  is  not  right, 

Thus  in  the  slumberous  realms  to  lie. 


Haste !  haste  all  ye  who  love  to  dream 
Of  paphian  smiles,  and  breasts  of  snow ; 

Drink  of  the  grape — ye  wise  who  seem, 

To  Heaven,  oh,  pay  your  morning  vow. 

And  nectar  drink — ambrosial  bliss 
From  lips  that  vie  with  Peri’s-bom ; 

For  Hafiz  loves  with  joy  to  kiss 
The  virgin  cheek  of  balmy  morn. 

The  second  Gazel  is,  perhaps,  even  more  beautiful 
than  the  first,  and  dwells  more  wholly  on  love,  though 
the  poet  still  reminds  us  of  the  old  Greek,  wreathed 
with  flowers,  singing  of  his  favorite  wine. 

GAZEL  II. 

The  rose  unfolds  its  velvet  leaf, 

That  leaf  the  bulbul  likes  so  well, 

And  woos  with  sweet  and  balmly  breath. 

Young  love  within  her  bower  to  dwell. 

Then  Liela  let  us  seek  the  bower 
Where  blooms  that  love  diffusing  flower ; 

And  drink  from  Lethe's  bubbling  brine, 

And  drown  the  past  in  ruby  wine, 

'Midst  roses  toy,  'till  morning  bright 
Illumes  the  curtains  of  the  sky ; 

And  wakes  to  life  love’s  witching  light, 

That  now  is  in  thy  dreamy  eye. 

For  it  is  sweet,  with  one  wte  love. 

To  seek  the  sainted  jas-mine  grove; 

And  breathe  again  love’s  tender  vows. 

And  nectar  drink  from  dewy  lips 
Far  softer,  sweeter  than  the  rose, 

From  which  the  bee  its  honey  sips. 

Then  haste,  my  Liela,  ere  the  bloom 
Has  from  the  cheek  of  summer  fled ; 

Haste  to  the  bower  of  sweet  perfume, 

And  wreath  with  am’rous  flow’rs  thy  head. 

And  while  we  quaff  the  ruby  wine, 

Let  Hafiz  sing  his  melting  lay ; 

Reclining  on  that  breast  of  thine. 

And  breathe  his  heart  and  soul  away. 

Hafiz  flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century.  His  tomb 
is  in  Shiraz,  the  birth  place  of  Sadi,  and  the  Eden  of 
Persia. 

The  poems  of  Hafiz  alone  would  repay  the  student 
for  his  labor  in  acquiring  the  Persian  tongue.  It  has 
often  surprised  us  that,  while  so  many  consume  years 
in  learning  Greek  and  Latin — all  the  best  compositions 
of  which  have  been  translated — so  few  carry  their  re¬ 
searches  into  the  unexplored  regions  of  the  Oriental 
languages.  In  the  Persian  especially,  there  are  stores 
over  which  the  linguist  might  gloat  for  years.  A  world 
of  poetry,  of  which  we  can  here  but  give  a  faint  concep¬ 
tion,  lies  hidden  in  that  tongue.  The  celebrated  Adam 
Clarke  recommended  his  sons  not  to  waste  their  years 
on  the  dead  languages,  but  to  devote  all  their  leisure 
to  the  acquisition  of  Arabic,  Persian,  and  the  other 
eastern  dialects. 
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FLORENCE. 

BT  A.  W .  BOB  XT. 

Tub  character  of  an  accepted  lover  is  often  known 
to  assume,  Chamelion-like,  a  very  different  shade  and 
appearance  from  that  which  was  most  carefully  pre¬ 
served,  while  yet  the  event  of  his  suit  remained  in 
suspense ;  and  instances  have  been  known  where  even 
the  fondest  and  most  humble  of  wooers,  became  of  a 
sudden,  cold,  haughty,  or  independent  in  success,  as  if 
in  reality  he  felt,  that — 

44  When  all  is  won  that  all  desire  to  woo, 

The  paltry  prize  is  hardly  worth  the  cost.” 

The  change  may  not,  however,  take  place  immediately 
after  his  triumph,  for  he  generally  knows  and  perfectly 
appreciates  the  inestimable  value  of  his  newly-acquired 
treasure,  and  is  also  too  deeply  enamored  to  feel,  for  a 
time,  aught  save  the  most  exquisite  gratification  at  his 
success,  and  fond  delight  in  its  rational  enjoyment.  He 
is  most  supremely  happy,  and  feels  as  if  the  measure  of 
his  perfect  satisfaction  is  accomplished,  and  lacks  but  a 
single  drop  to  cause  its  overflow.  Like  Othello,  he  can 
exclaim,  in  the  fullness  of  his  joy — 

“If  it  were  now  to  die, 

*T  were  now  to  be  most  happy  ,*  for,  I  fear, 

My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute, 

That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate !” 

He  regrets  even  the  slightest  absence  from  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  his  betrothed — seeming  to  live  but  in  her  sweet 
companionship,  and  possesses,  as  it  were,  eyes  and  ears 
for  little  else  save  her  blandishments.  And  he  will  sit 
for  hours,  listening  to  her  gladness — gazing  upon  her 
loveliness,  while  his  heart  revels  in  rapture.  Still  there 
is  a  monotony  in  continuous  bliss,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
sensations;  and  the  unclouded  sunlight  of  extreme  hap¬ 
piness,  like  the  calm  and  dazzling  beauty  of  an  unruffled 
sea,  will  lack  relief,  become  tedious,  and  at  length  pall 
upon  the  cloyed  sense.  “  Variety  is  the  spice  of  life,” 
yet  some  there  be  who  deem  it  the  chief  ingredient  of 
the  dish.  The  imperious  lover,  secure  of  his  conquest, 
becomes  at  length  impatient  of  even  uninterrupted  feli¬ 
city,  and  too  often  sighs  for  change.  As  the  victorious 
Macedonian  “wept  for  other  worlds  to  conquer,”  he 
wishes  for  new  excitements,  since  the  contest  betwixt 
hope  and  fear,  when  terminating  in  the  total  rout  of  the 
latter,  is  usually  followed  by  too  harmonious  a  peace. 

There  is  a  description  of  character,  and  by  no  means 
a  rare  one,  which  is  composed  of  materials  so  very 
unnatural,  as  ever  to  wear  its  most  uninviting  and 
deformed  aspect  toward  those  to  whom  its  possessor  is 
bound  by  ties  of  consanguinity,  or  has  become  endeared 
through  the  knowledge  only  of  its  fairer  qualities.  Such 
belong  to  a  class  of  persons,  who,  possessing  peevish 


and  irritable  dispositions,  joined  with  a  love  of  vanity 
and  petty  tyranny,  seem  to  have  their  enjoyment  in¬ 
creased  in  a  ratio  proportionate  with  the  acuteness  of 
the  mortification  which  their  trivial  acts  of  unkindness 
inflict,  so  long  as  the  object  is  wholly  within  their 
power,  submissive  and  uncomplaining. 

This  species  of  ingratitude,  however,  consists  less  in 
observable  injuries  originating  from  a  desire  to  wound, 
than  in  a  kind  of  exacting  infliction  of  morbid  humors 
upon  persons  who  do  not  care  to  resent  such,  through 
disdain  of  their  pettiness,  or  from  friendship  toward  those 
who  delight  in  this  sort  of  domestic  tyranny.  These 
people  think  not  of  the  pain  such  conduct  must  neces¬ 
sarily  inflict  upon  sensitive  hearts ;  but  only  consider 
the  grateful  influence  which  the  exercise  of  power  has 
upon  their  own  imperious  feelings — forgetting  entirely 
that  it  needs  but  a  look  or  a  tone  to  wound  most  deeply 
the  sensibility  of  those  who  love. 

Frederick  Moulton  possessed  a  disposition  of  a  pecu¬ 
liar  nature,  and,  though  noble  in  many  of  its  qualities, 
yet  still  upon  very  intimate  acquaintance  it  appeared  of 
the  capricious  and  exacting  character  we  have  described. 
He  was,  however,  to  general  observation,  manly,  intel¬ 
lectual  and  refined,  and  as  well  entitled  to  respect  and 
esteem  of  the  world  at  large,  as  any  other  gentleman  of 
the  same  condition  of  life,  for  his  faults  were  not  always 
revealed  to  the  superficial  view. 

Florence  Sterling,  his  affianced,  was  a  joyous  and 
laughter-loving  creature,  free  and  mirthful ;  yet  still  she 
possessed  many  very  superior  qualities  allied  to  a  guile¬ 
less  and  intellectual  mind.  Her  gaiety  was  but  the 
pastime  of  an  innocent  heart  that  ever  strove  to  convey 
happiness  as  well  as  enjoy  it,  and  she  was  beloved  by 
all  who  knew  her  amiable  qualities.  Her  disposition 
was  affectionate,  trustful,  and  artless,  and  therefore 
naturally  calculated  to  receive,  early  and  easily,  impres¬ 
sions  of  a  tender  nature.  She  was  scarcely  seventeen, 
when  inexperienced  and  unsophisticated,  she  pledged 
her  faith  to  Moulton,  in  fullest  confidence  of  future 
happiness.  She  had  been  won  upon,  as  susceptible 
and  ingenuous  young  maidens  usually  are,  by  the  fair 
and  specious  seeming  of  her  lover’s  character,  connected 
with  the  flattering  consciousness  of  his  deep  and  ardent 
passion  for  herself ;  until  her  heart  was  subdued  by  his 
sighing  importunities,  and  she  surrendered  it  unreser¬ 
vedly  into  his  keeping.  It  was  unwise  in  her  to  do 
this,  for,  however  well  and  passionately  a  woman  may 
adore  her  lover,  if  she  would  be  prudent  let  her  tell  it 
not.  Let  her  beware  of  betraying  even  the  slightest 
intimation  that  her  affections  have  been  fully  won,  for 
then  all  is  accomplished.  Her  heart  is  given  into 
another’s  power,  and  loses  even  the  semblance  of  free¬ 
dom,  while  it  may  be  asserted  that  possession  is  ever 
the  most  unfailing  antidote  to  passion.  Her  wisest 
policy  is  to  keep  his  knowledge  of  her  feeling*  in  a 
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state  of  suspense,  like  Mahomet’s  coffin,  midway  be¬ 
tween  hope  and  fear,  and  he  will  then  be  ever  a  true 
and  devoted  worshipper  at  their  shrine. 

It  was  but  a  short  period  after  the  acceptance  by 
Florence  of  Moulton’s  suit,  that  a  change  unheeded  at 
first,  seemed  gradually  coming  over  his  conduct ;  until 
it  at  length  became  so  remarkable  as  to  contrast  some¬ 
what  strangely  with  the  previous  ardent  and  devoted 
fondness  of  his  manner  toward  her.  Still  he  remained 
the  lover — attentive  and  constant;  but,  oh!  how  altered 
in  tone  and  appearance!  From  the  anxious  watcher 
of  her  smiles — the  humble  suppliant  after  favors  at  her 
adored  hand — the  willing  and  devoted  slave  of  her  most 
extravagant  pleasure ;  he  became,  as  it  were,  suddenly 
transformed  into  the  arbiter  of  her  wishes  and  desires ; 
and,  under  covert  pretences  and  measures,  sought  to 
influence  and  govern  the  hitherto  artless  frankness  of 
her  actions.  He  wished  to  control  the  most  true  and 
enchanting  of  her  qualities — the  very  ingenuousness  of 
manner  which  added  to  the  sweetness  and  amiability  of 
her  disposition,  had  from  the  first  led  him  on  to  his 
success.  He  was  also  avaricious  of  her  every  smile 
and  blandishment,  but  miser-like,  wished  them  hoarded ; 
while  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  lively  relish  that 
he  once  felt  for  her  society  and  fascinations.  Like  the 
“dog  in  the  manger,”  though  indifferent  himself,  he 
grudged  their  enjoyment  by  others,  and  would  fain  have 
wished  her  to  become,  in  a  degree,  even  an  unsocial 
being  to  all  save  himself  alone. 

Florence  could  hardly  believe  the  reality  of  this 
strange  metamorphose  at  first ;  but,  gradually  assuming 
a  more  decided  character,  it  became  too  mortifying  and 
convincingly  apparent.  She  was  deeply  grieved — not 
so  much,  however,  at  its  vexatious  aspect,  as  by  the 
inferences  plainly  deducible  therefrom  in  regard  to  future 
prospects.  Yet  woman-like,  she  ever  strove  to  balance 
the  better  attributes  of  his  nature  against  his  faults,  that 
thus  they  might  appear  to  lose  much  of  their  real  defor¬ 
mity;  and  even  when  the  latter  predominated  in  the 
scales,  she  endeavored  to  suppy  the  deficit  through  the 
resources  of  much  enduring  charity,  and  by  imagining 
those  virtues  which  he  might  hereafter  evince,  when 
the  charms  and  enjoyments  of  the  domestic  circle  had 
thrown  their  enchantments  over  his  heart. 

Still  these  things  could  not  but  sink  deep  into  her 
heart,  and  what  wonder  if  they  served  to  weaken  and 
wean  from  him  the  fervor  of  her  affections.  She  felt 
the  sad  reality  of  this  change,  although  she  evinced  it 
not  Her  joys  were  clouded  and  interrupted,  and  her 
fond,  bright  hopes  began  to  hesitate  and  tremble  for 
their  safety.  The  devotedness  with  which  she  loved 
him  only  caused  her  to  feel  the  unkindness  of  his  cold 
and  imperious  manner  the  more  keenly ;  even  while  she 
strove  to  excuse  it,  and  weigh  such  with  the  love  she 
knew  he  really  cherished  for  her,  in  despite  of  the  fault 
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of  his  actions — of  which  she  fondly  hoped  he  would  ere 
long  become  sensible  and  repentant. 

And  thus  was  passed  an  interval  which  should  have 
been  a  season  of  perfect  happiness — the  green  spring  of 
requited  affections.  Sorrow  lowered  upon  the  sensitive 
heart  of  the  hitherto  gladsome  maiden,  and  chilled  all 
its  most  joyous  aspirations.  If  such  was  the  spring, 
what  a  sad  promise  did  it  hold  forth  of  coming  seasons ! 
If  such  was  Moulton’s  conduct  as  a  lover,  what  might 
it  be  as  a  husband,  when  she  should  remain  irrevocably 
in  his  power — the  unresisting  and  bonded  slave  of  his 
caprice !  She  needed  but  little  assistance  to  resolve  this 
question,  for  marriage  is  ever  more  intolerable  than 
Moorish  slavery,  where  the  husband  is  disposed  to 
enact  the  tyrant.  And  truly  she  had  reason  to  con¬ 
gratulate  herself  that  such  was  not  yet  her  situation — 
that  she  still  possessed  the  power  to  withdraw  from  so 
unpromising  an  alliance;  or,  at  least,  to  exercise  pru¬ 
dence  and  discretion  with  regard  to  future  movements. 

With  all  her  grievances,  however,  she  could  not  over¬ 
come  the  dread  she  felt  of  being  thought  fickle  in  her 
character.  The  reproach  of  inconstancy  and  faithless¬ 
ness  is  held  up  to  timid  women  to  frighten  them  into 
submission,  and,  however  they  may  have  been  deceived 
in  their  first  choice,  few  have  the  hardihood  to  venture 
an  exchange,  even  where  there  appears  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  that  such  might  revert  to  their  unbounded  profit. 

“  Man  to  man  so  oft  unjust  is  always  so  to  woman !” 
and  even  in  affairs  of  the  heart,  where  she  is  worshipped 
as  the  sole  and  presiding  deity,  her  wishes  are  scorned 
and  contemned,  her  feelings  trifled  with  and  injured,  and 
her  rights  and  privileges  basely  trampled  upon,  while 
every  means  of  redress  are  withheld  from  her  power, 
and  she  is  of  necessity  compelled  to  submission. 

True,  loving,  and  devoted  woman !  Would  that  man 
might  fully  appreciate  thee  as  thou  art !  He  would  then 
learn  to  estimate  his  own  poor  worth  by  the  favor  found 
in  thy  approving  eyes,  and  consider  such  as  the  standard 
of  praiseworthy  ambition.  But  it  is  written  that  the 
fool  worketh  his  own  evil,  and  Moulton  at  length  began 
to  realize  the  truth  of  the  proverb. 

It  is  the  last  drop  which  causes  the  full  cup  to  run 
over,  and  it  is  the  last  act  of  oppression  which  arouses 
resistance,  and  incites  rebellion  against  long  and  sub¬ 
missively  endured  grievances.  At  least,  it  seems  thus  to 
the  thoughtless  and  superficial  observer,  for  that  which 
went  before  is  less  prominently  revealed  until  the  crisis 
is  decided.  Therefore  we  describe  more  minutely  the 
event  which  induced  Florence  to  throw  off  the  chain 
that  bound  her,  or  rather  to  improve  the  freedom 
tauntingly  given  her  by  the  circumstance  of  Moulton’s 
breaking  the  tie  himself,  in  the  haughty  supposition 
that  like  a  long  imprisoned  bird  she  would  return  again 
to  its  bondage. 

They  attended  an  assembly  a  few  evenings  before 
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the  intended  one  of  their  union,  and  both  were  in 
exceedingly  happy  spirits.  The  company  was  unu¬ 
sually  large,  and  they  moved  among  those  who  n  ight 
have  been  termed  their  equals  and  peers ;  yet  Moulton 
observed  with  pride  that  his  affianced  shone  a  star  of 
magnitude  uneclipsed,  even  when  in  conjunction  with 
the  brightest  of  that  festal  galaxy.  But  circumstances 
occurred  to  interrupt  the  pleasant  harmony  of  their 
feelings.  The  proud,  yet  miserly  lover  foolishly  ima¬ 
gined  that  his  expectant  bride  was  somewhat  too  pro¬ 
digal  of  her  smiles  and  blandishments,  although  he 
feasted  upon  the  envy  which  his  position  toward  her 
excited  in  the  breasts  of  his  less  fortunate  fellows.  He 
thought  that  she  used  more  exertion  than  was  actually 
necessary  to  please  her  admirers,  and  also  that  she 
evinced  a  little  more  gratification  than  was  called  for 
at  their  compliments  and  expressions  of  admiration. 
He  therefore  imperiously  undertook  to  check  and  con¬ 
trol  her  joyousness,  by  reminding  her  with  looks  of 
meaning  of  her  vassalage  to  his  exacting  and  capricious 
disposition.  These  excited  feelings  of  surprise  in  the 
breast  of  Florence  at  first;  which  at  length  increased 
until  she  became  justly  indignant  at  his  undeserved 
manifestations  of  displeasure,  and  resolved  to  let  him 
understand  that  she  had  not  yet  taken  the  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance,  and  was  still  the  mistress  of  her  own  proper 
actions.  She  resented  his  interference,  and  proceeded 
to  follow  her  own  inclinations  and  pleasure  even  farther 
than  she  might  have  done,  but  for  the  constraints  which 
he  unwisely  sought  to  impose  upon  them,  and  she  also 
seemed  not  to  notice  or  care  for  the  effect  which  her 
womanly  spirit  had  upon  his  temper. 

Moulton’s  feelings  were  of  course  inflamed  by  this, 
and  he  determined  to  retaliate  upon  her  hauteur,  after 
the  same  style  in  which  she  had  for  the  first  time  set 
the  example.  He  deemed  there  was  sufficient  excuse 
for  the  exercise  of  his  tyranny  over  her;  and  during 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  he  proceeded  to  treat  her 
coldly,  and  with  a  haughtiness  nearly  approaching  to 
disdain.  This  attracted  much  attention,  and  Florence 
felt  extremely  mortified  and  insulted — and  in  a  manner 
also  to  which  she  was  too  proud  to  submit.  Taunt 
provoked  taunt,  and  few  words  of  conciliation  therefore 
were  offered  on  either  side,  and  their  parting  at  the  close 
was  reserved  and  dignified  in  the  extreme. 

The  next  day  Florence  principally  kept  her  own 
apartment,  for  her  spirits  were  much  depressed  by  the 
occurrences  of  the  evening  previous.  She  revolved 
them  over  in  her  mind ;  but  though  they  caused  her 
sorrow,  she  was  conscious  that  her  own  conduct  did 
not  merit  reproach.  Her  motives,  she  knew,  were  pure, 
and  she  justly  satisfied  her  heart  that  whatever  it  might 
suffer,  another’s  was  the  blame.  She  reflected  upon  the 
past  conduct  of  Moulton,  and  sighed  as  she  compared 
it  with  what  she  was  led  to  expect  it  might  have  been, 


from  the  ardor  that  he  ever  evinced  before  she  gave 
him  her  consent  to  become  his  wife.  She  pondered 
mournfully  over  the  sad  disappointment  of  her  hopes  of 
happiness — those  that  had  been  implanted  in  her  breast, 
and  fondly  cherished  through  his  professions  of  passion¬ 
ate  regard,  until  they  became  the  leading  ones  of  her 
existence ;  and  then  turned  with  gloomy  forebodings  her 
thoughts  toward  the  future,  where  all  appeared  dark  and 
portentous  with  evil. 

The  entire  morning  was  passed  in  this  manner,  while 
occasionally  the  remembrance  of  the  deep  and  fervent 
passion  she  had  long  felt  for  him — so  burning  at  first, 
but  now  much  cooled  by  the  many  annoying,  though 
sometimes  scarcely  definable  grievances  which  she  had 
suffered,  passed  before  her  mind,  and  made  her  to  give 
way  more  than  once  to  tears — tears  that  arose  with  an 
involuntary  and  swelling  flood,  and  fell  upon  her  burn¬ 
ing  cheeks  like  the  still  droppings  of  a  calm  summer’s 
shower. 

These  at  length  relieved  the  anguish  of  her  bosom, 
and  she  was  enabled  to  reflect  less  passionately.  She 
began  now  to  look  with  calm  philosophy  toward  the 
future,  and  reason  with  herself  upon  the  question,  if 
she  could  wisely  trust  her  happiness  with  such  an 
uncertain  hazard,  that  seemed  too  slender  even  to  sus¬ 
tain  a  hope.  And  there  was  also  a  divided  feeling 
active  within  her  breast;  a  faint  expectation  that  her 
lover  would  soon  see  and  repent  of  the  errors  of  his 
conduct,  and  seek  her  pardon — struggling  with  a  grow¬ 
ing,  though  scarcely  definable  idea  that  if  he  did  not  it 
would  be  quite  as  well  in  the  end  for  herself.  Still  she 
could  but  think  that  something  would  soon  occur  to 
render  him  sensible  of  his  unkindness,  and  perhaps 
reform  his  singular  ways. 

Moulton,  though  highly  offended,  was  sensible  of 
being  himself  to  blame,  inasmuch  as  his  conduct  was 
unreasonable  and  imperious.  He  knew  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  make  all  possible  reparation  to  Florence’s  injured 
feelings ;  but  he,  however,  chose  rather  to  give  vent  to 
his  excitement,  while  reason  was  subverted  through 
jealous  and  angry  feelings.  He  could  not  think  of 
humbling  himself  so  much  to  one  whose  happiness  was 
entirely  dependent  upon  his  caprice.  No !  such  would 
tend  to  reverse  the  natural  harmony  of  their  position. 
She  must  suffer  for  her  folly,  and  thus  by  experience 
leam  that  submission  is  the  nature  of  woman’s  social 
condition,  or  what  would  be  the  result  hereafter!  It 
was  all  very  well  to  employ  strategy  during  the  seige ; 
but  bold  independence  and  dignity  was  necessary  to 
preserve  the  conquest  when  won,  or  the  subdued  might 
presume  upon  the  policy  of  the  past  And  also  in  order 
to  render  her  fully  sensible  of  her  dependence,  and  upon 
what  dangerous  ground  she  was  carelessly  treading,  he 
proceeded  with  the  utmost  assurance  to  indite  the  fol¬ 
lowing  laconic  and  singular  epistle  to  his  affianced  : 
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“  Circumstances  have  led  me  unwillingly  to  believe 
that  Miss  Sterling  may  be  impatient  of  the  restraints 
which  the  fact  of  her  betrothal  imposes  upon  her  actions, 
and  would  not,  perhaps,  regret  if  such  were  removed. 
The  liberty  to  make  another  and  a  better  choice,  at  this 
moment,  I  doubt  not,  would  also  be  peculiarly  grateful 
to  her,  and  might  soon  be  improved.  I  have  merely  to 
remark,  that  if  such  be  her  wish,  the  love  which  I  have 
ever  cherished  for  her  is  not  of  the  selfish  nature  as  to 
withhold  that  which  she  so  much  desires ;  and  she  is 
therefore  at  liberty  to  consider  herself  free  from  all  ex¬ 
clusive  restraint  on  the  part  of  myself ;  while  still  my 
best  wishes  shall  extend  to  her  happier  prospects. 

I  remain  her  very  obedient  servant, 

Frederick  Moultor.” 

This  he  despatched  at  an  early  hour  toward  its  desti¬ 
nation,  and  then  began  to  speculate  upon  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  and  alarm  which  it  would,  of  course,  occasion  in 
the  breast  of  Florence.  Being  still  confident,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  affected  jealousy,  that  she  loved  him  deeply 
and  devotedly,  he  looked  upon  his  course  of  procedure 
merely  as  a  punishment  for  her  improper  spirit,  and  he 
also  confidently  supposed  that  she  would  submissively 
receive  it  as  such.  He  even  anticipated  that  his  revenge 
would  be  dQubly  gratified  by  her  usual  course  of  conci¬ 
liation  and  self-sacrifice ;  but  he  had  forgotten  the  adage 
that  there  is  a  certain  point  where  forgiveness  ceases  to 
be  a  virtue. 

Florence  received  the  note  and  read  it,  while  her 
breast  swelled  with  indignant  emotions.  Her  lips 
curled  with  scorn,  and  her  eyes  flashed  with  excite¬ 
ment  at  this  climax  to  his  indignities;  while  6hc 
crushed  the  ungrq£ful  and  insulting  message  in  her 
hand,  and  threw  it  from  her  with  contempt  Her 
patience  was  exhausted,  and  could  endure  the  trials 
imposed  upon  it  no  longer;  and  she  now  resolved  to 
banish  from  her  heart  every  remaining  vestige  of  love 
for  him  which  still  clung  feebly  around  its  tendrils. 
She  very  naturally  wept  for  a  time;  but  when  her 
feelings  became  once  niore  calm,  she  reflected  that 
there  was  quite  as  little  reason  of  regret  at  this  abrupt 
termination  of  their  engagement  as  she  had  given  cause 
for  it;  though  her  pride  was  naturally  mortified  at  being 
thus  cast  off  when  hers  alone  was  the  grievance.  But 
as  the  dismissal  came  from  Moulton  it  would  save  her 
flrom  the  reproach  of  inconstancy  which  she  had  so  long 
and  so  much  feared. 

To  her  extreme  surprise,  however,  not  long  after  she 
received  a  visit  from  the  author  in  person,  who  came 
humble  and  penitent  to  crave  her  pardon,  and  repair,  if 
possible,  the  error  he  had  committed.  He  had  himself 
been  struck  with  alarm  and  remorse  while  reflecting 
upon  the  consequences  of  his  rash  act,  and  the  fear 
very  properly  came  across  his  mind  that  Florence  might 
possibly  see  fit  to  accept  of  his  generous  releasement. 
He  could  not  deny  but  that  the  act  of  itself  gave  her 
sufficient  reason  for  so  doing,  even  setting  aside  the 


probability  of  her  still  remaining  offended  at  his  behavior 
on  the  previous  evening,  and  he  now  began  to  reflect 
upon  his  conduct  with  deep  regret  He,  therefore, 
acknowledged  his  unkindness  and  injustice  with  abject 
sorrow ;  and  implored  her  by  every  passionate  entreaty 
to  forgive  and  forget  his  past  actions,  and  receive  him 
once  more  into  favor — pledging  himself  by  the  most 
solemn  vows  never  to  give  her  in  his  life  another  cause 
of  regret  or  sorrow. 

Florence  listened  without  interrupting  him,  while  her 
bosom  heaved  with  sympathy  for  his  grief.  She  pitied 
his  pangs  of  regret ;  but  she  felt  that  she  could  not  in 
justice  to  herself  give  them  relief.  She  had  striven  with 
the  last  remnant  of  passion  once  cherished  for  him,  and 
subdued  it;  and  when  he  had  finished  and  waited  in 
doubt  and  fear  for  her  decision,  she  calmly  informed 
him  that  all  his  errors  were  forgiven,  and  she  would 
likewise  strive  to  forget  them.  But  she  could  do  no¬ 
thing  further.  “Their  long  continuance,”  she  said, 
“  had  weakened  and  subdued  the  whole  strength  of  the 
love  she  once  cherished  for  him ;  and  it  was  now  chas¬ 
tened  down  to  a  feeling  more  akin  to  that  of  friendship, 
which  she  might  ever  feel  for  him ;  but  nothing  more.” 

“  You  are  well  aware,  Frederick,”  she  continued  in 
a  sad  voice,  while  tears  gushed  involuntarily  from  her 
downcast  eye-lids,  “  that  when  I  gave  you  my  consent 
to  become  your  wife,  I  loved  you  with  a  deep  and 
burning  passion.  You  cannot  doubt  it  even  now, 
changed  as  that  feeling  is.  But  you ,  Frederick,  are  far 
more  changed;  at  least,  your  conduct  has  been  from 
what  it  appeared  previous  to  that  event.  You  were 
then — but  I  will  forbear  reproach,  for  your  own  heart,  I 
doubt  not,  is  fully  sensible  of  all  I  would  say.” 

“  It  is,  Florence !”  replied  Moulton,  with  tremulous 
emotion,  “deeply,  painfully  sensible  of  the  wrongs 
which  I  have  inflicted  upon  you,  and  bitterly  repents. 
But  believe  me,  that,  notwithstanding  my  faults,  I  love 
you  still  most  fervently ;  even  though  such  would  hardly 
seem  to  evince  it.  Why  I  have  acted  thus  unkindly 
toward  you  I  cannot  tell,  excepting  that  an  evil  spirit 
possessed  me  at  the  time  and  subverted  my  better  reason. 
But  that  is  past;  and  never,  oh !  never  again  shall  you 
have  cause  to  doubt  my  affection,  while  the  endeavor  of 
my  future  life  shall  be  to  atone  for  my  injustice  toward 
you.  Give  me  back  that  hateful  letter — forget  the  past, 
and  be  mine  once  more,  dear  Florence,  and  I  will  prove 
to  you  henceforth  as  true  and  affectionate  as  I  have  been 
unkind.” 

“  It  may  not  be,  Frederick,”  replied  Florence  calmly 
and  frankly ;  “  my  heart  has  lost  that  interest  in  you 
which  is  necessary  to  render  our  union  happy.  You 
gave  of  your  own  free  will  and  accord,  and  because 
of  your  own  fault,  a  release  which  I  did  not  ever 
expect;  and  though  the  unkindness  of  the  action  is 
atoned  for  by  your  repentance,  I  feel  constrained  in  the 
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present  state  of  my  feelings  for  many  reasons  to  decline 
a  renewal  of  our  engagement  It  is  with  pain,  Frederick, 
that  I  do  this,  for  I  feel  how  deeply  it  will  grieve  yon ; 
but  the  truth  is  that  I  have  ceased  to  love ,  and  never 
again  can  feel  aught  save  friendship  toward  you.1' 

It  can  be  but  faintly  imagined  how  like  an  icy  chill 
those  last  words  fell  upon  the  heart  and  hopes  of  the 
humbled  lover — benumbing  them  with  despair.  It  was 
a  sentence  which  he  little  expected,  and  was  less  pre¬ 
pared  to  hear,  for  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  un¬ 
changing  nature  of  woman’s  affection.  He  would  as 
resignedly  have  listened  to  a  decree  of  immediate  death ; 
for  it  was  the  knell  to  all  his  hopes  of  happiness.  He 
remained  silent  for  a  few  moments  with  his  face  buried 
in  his  hands,  while  his  anguish  appeared  powerful  and 
intense;  and  then  he  arose  to  take  his  sad  departure 
from  the  presence  of  her  whom  he  had  lost  forever.  As 
he  did  so  he  glanced  into  the  eyes  of  Florence,  to  con¬ 
vince  himself  that  it  was  not  possible  (as  the  thought 
for  an  instant  flashed  through  his  mind)  that  she  was 
only  submitting  his  feelings  to  a  just,  though  agonizing 
ordeal ;  but  he  was  struck  at  their  calmness,  and  become 
fully  assured  of  his  despair. 

“  Farewell,  Florence,”  he  said  mournfully,  taking  her 
listless  hand  and  pressing  it  with  fervor,  “  farewell ! 
My  hope  is  that  you  may  be  happy — though  such 
henceforth  can  never  be  my  portion,  for  my  heart  not 
having  experienced  unkindness  from  yours,  shall  never 
cease  its  love  or  regret.  I  cannot  blame  your  resolution, 
for  I  am  sensible  that  I  have  deserved  my  fate ;  and  my 
dearest  wish  is  now  that  you  may  find — no,  no,  I  cannot 
wish  that  I  would  have  said  another  heart — one  more 
true  and  less  ungrateful ;  but  my  tongue  refuses  to  give 
utterance  to  so  unnatural  and  palpable  a  falsehood.  But 
I  can  wish,  however,  that  you  may  never  again  be  de¬ 
ceived  as  you  have  been  in  me.  Farewell.” 

As  the  door  closed  upon  his  departing  footsteps, 
Florence  again  burst  into  tears,  and  wept  long  and 
freely.  Her  mind  was  agitated  by  mixed  and  undefi- 
nable  sensations,  but  her  heart  felt  relieved  from  the 
sickening  pressure  of  its  gloomy  forebodings.  Sympathy 
for  Moulton’s  grief — timid  apprehension  that  her  con¬ 
duct  might  appear  unnatural  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
combined  with  a  modest  doubt  in  the  infallibility  of  her 
own  judgment,  filled  her  breast,  and  caused  it  to  thrill 
with  fears  of  having  overstepped  the  bounds  of  prudence, 
or  rashly  performed  an  action  of  which  she  might,  per¬ 
haps,  hereafter  repent.  But  the  consciousness  of  such 
having  to  the  last  been  forced  upon  her  without  cause 
-or  deserving — and  of  the  propriety  of  her  motives  in 
thus  refusing  to  place  herself  again  in  a  position  where 
she  had  experienced  so  much  unmerited  sorrow  at  length 
re-assured  her,  and  she  banished  these  doubts  and  regrets 
from  her  mind.  Her  spirits  now  began  to  recover  their 
natural  elasticity — the  prospect  of  unhappiness  seemed 


to  vanish  like  a  cloud  from  the  sky  of  the  future ;  and 
Hope  resumed  once  more  a  dominion  within  her  heart, 
from  whence  she  had  fled  before  the  portentous  ilia 
which  lowered  around  its  joys. 

A  few  years  have  passed,  and  Florence  is  now  the 
happy  wife  of  another;  and  though  the  freshness  of 
passion  may  be  said  to  have  been  wasted,  she  sees 
little  cause  for  regret  at'  the  change  that  occurred  in 
her  prospects,  or  at  the  decision  she  made  to  improve 
them.  But  Moulton  remains  still  a  bachelor,  and 
often  casts  a  sorrowful  retrospection  over  the  past. 
He  strives,  however,  to  excuse  his  conduct,  in  his  own 
mind,  by  affecting  to  believe  that  it  was  all  intended 
to  test  the  quality  of  his  expected  wife’s  disposition, 
and  the  strength  of  her  passion,  but  without  avail ;  for, 
though  he  feels  conscious  that  he  was  innocent  of  cruel 
motives,  he  cannot  deny  that  his  actions  at  times  wore 
an  ungracious  appearance,  and  Florence  seemed  also 
more  pained  than  offended  at  his  trials.  But  whether 
this  arose  from  her  extreme  sensitiveness,  or  from  the 
test  having  been  too  severe  for  endurance,  he  was  not 
perfectly  willing  to  decide.  He  has,  however,  changed 
his  opinions  entirely  with  regard  to  the  undying  nature 
of  woman’s  love,  and  now  often  takes  occasion  to  rail 
against  it  whenever  he  hears  of  a  case  in  point;  asserting 
in  a  jocose  manner  that  it  possesses  as  peculiar  a  quality 
as  is  erroneously  attributed  to  the  feline  race. 

THE  SEREnAe. 

BT  KDVilD  J.  POBTI1. 

Sweeter  than  the  night-wind’s  slumbers 
Sighed  the  serenade  ; 

Stealing  over  beauty's  slumbers. 

Round  her  couch  it  strayed : — 

Softly  'neath  the  moonbeams  gleaming 
Over  glen  and  glade, 

Passion-fraught  from  love’s  young  dreaming, 

Rose  the  serenade. 

'Mid  her  dreams  a  soft  spell  twining 
Sighed  the  serenade. 

When  the  spirit  stars  were  shining, 

And  the  dewy  glade 

Sparkled  with  the  gems ’t  was  pressing — 

On  its  bosom  laid — 

Jealous  of  the  winds  caressing, 

Woke  the  serenade. 

Tones  of  love  and  rapture  flinging. 

Sighed  the  serenade ; 

From  the  soft  strings  brightly  winging. 

Through  the  air  it  strayed, 

’Till  it  swept  o’er  beauty  sleeping, 

Then  its  wing  delayed ; 

And  in  love  its  bright  soul  steeping. 

Died  the  serenade. 
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TEMPLETON. 

BT  HARRIET  J.  BOWLES. 

“  Do  you  know  Templeton  ?”  said  a  gentleman  to 
liis  companion,  as  they  rode  into  the  Park,  “  yonder  he 
goes  on  that  spirited  bay — too  fine  an  animal  by  half  for 
such  a  fellow.” 

“  Slightly, — but  I  never  knew,  Stanly,  that  you  did 
not  like  him.  I’ve  always  heard  that  he  was  a  gentle* 
man,  and  withal  a  clever  companion.” 

“Oh!  I  knew  him  at  the  University,  where  he  always 
affected  learning.  I  hate  your  scholars  as  I  hate  the 
plague.  And  now  he  has  set  up  for  a  fine  gentleman, 
and  a  dandy,  forsooth,  the  contemptible  puppy.” 

“.Well,  there  is  something  in  hearing  both  sides.  I 
don ’t  know  him  at  all,  but  his  friends  say  he  is  only  a 
polished  gentleman,  and  you  magnify  him  into  a  fop. 
But,  as  you  were  classmates,  you  ought  to  know  him.” 

“  I  do.  And,  by  St  George,  there  he  is  at  the  side 
of  my  sister.  Will  he  never  cease  his  attentions  to  her  1 
I  ’ll  bet  any  thing  now  he ’s  a  coward ;  and  to  settle  it  I 
shall  insult  him.  He  pay  attention  to  Louisa! — I’ll 
have  a  word  to  say  on  that  point.” 

At  the  words  Stanly  spurred  his  horse  forward,  and 
soon  reached  his  sister,  who  seemed  deeply  engaged  in 
conversation  with  Templeton.  The  brother  did  not 
hesitate  an  instant,  but  seizing  his  sister’s  rein  with 
some  violence,  he  drew  it  from  Templeton’s  hold,  and 
in  a  voice  in  which  passion  had  already  attained  the 
mastery,  insisted  on  the  other  leaving  her  side. 

Templeton  looked  confounded,  and  the  young  lady 
besought  her  brother,  as  eloquently  as  woman’s  eyes 
can  speak,  to  desist,  and,  as  a  last  resource,  put  her 
horse  at  a  brisk  canter,  leaving  the  excited  young  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  settle  the  dispute  as  they  best  might;  but 
not  without  the  roost  lively  fears  for  the  issue.  Nor 
were  those  fears  without  foundation.  Templeton  soon 
evinced  that  he  was  not  wanting  in  spirit,  though  the 
passion  of  Stanly  forbade,  from  the  first,  any  hope  of 
an  accommodation.  Templeton,  indeed,  endured  the 
insults  of  the  brother  as  long  as  he  could,  seeming 
indisposed  to  quarrel  with  a  relative  of  Louisa,  but  at  , 
length  he  was  forced  to  take  notice  of  Stanly’s  remarks, 
and  high  words  ensued,  which  ended  with  a  tacit  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  difficulty  should  be  settled  by  a 
duel. 

The  night  of  the  foregoing  fracas ,  a  large  party  had 
assembled  at  the  house  of  a  noble  friend  of  one  of  the 
belligerent  parties,  at  which  Louisa  Stanly  chanced  to 
be  a  guest,  and  hearing  her  own  name  frequently  re¬ 
peated  in  the  course  of  conversation,  her  anxiety  so  far 
overcame  her  scruples,  that  she  ventured  to  address 
a  gentleman  whom  she  observed  had  but  lately  quitted 
a  group  of  his  companions,  where  it  was  plain  to 
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distinguish,  her  name  formed  the  prominent  subject  of 
discussion. 

“Ha!”  exclaimed  Captain  Alcroft,  acknowledging 
her  salutation  with  a  very  polite  bow,  “it  gives  me 
sincere  pleasure  to  meet  you ;  I - ” 

“Captain,”  said  the  lady,  “will  you  enlighten  me 
as  to  the  cause  of  my  name  being  so  much  in  request 
to-night;  wherever  I  turn  I  can  distinguish  nothing  but 
my  name,  and  some  young  ladies,  whose  party  I  left  but 
now  to  accost  you,  are  so  mysteriously  silent  and  ambi¬ 
guous  to  my  inquiries,  that  I  really  feel  somewhat  un¬ 
comfortable  ;  pray  tell  me,  is  it  any  thing  in  which  my 
brother  is  concerned  ?” 

“  Why — yes — that  is,  your  brother  and  Templeton. 
You  know  Lawrence  Templeton  1” 

“Oh,  dear  me,  yes,”  said  the  fair  girl,  recalling  to 
mind  the  afternoon’s  ride,  and  trembling  for  the  result 
of  her  inquiries.  “  What  of  Templeton,  Captain  I” 

“Why,”  said  her  companion,  humorously,  “that  I 
think  him,  notwithstanding  the  effeminate  graces  he 
sometimes  puts  on,  to  be  a  deuced  pleasant  fellow ;  and 
What  does  Miss  Stanly  think?”  said  the  Captain,  archly. 

“Oh,  that  he  is  very  well,  certainly;  but  come, 
Captain,  will  you  please  to  satisfy  a  lady’s  inquiries,  or 
must  I  seek  the  information  I  wish  elsewhere?” 

The  Captain  apologised,  and  proceeded  to  narrate  the 
afternoon’s  subsequent  adventure,  which  was  but  just 
concluded,  when,  feigning  slight  indisposition  as  the 
cause,  Miss  Stanly  ordered  her  carriage  immediately, 
and  ere  it  had  been  announced,  the  trembling  young 
lady  had  eagerly  descended  to  the  hall,  where  she  stood 
waiting  its  arrival,  scarcely  conscious  of  the  presence  of 
the  numerous  servants.  “We  couldn’t  get  through  the 
rank,  Miss,”  said  the  footman,  at  length  appearing,  and 
respectfully  touching  his  laced  hat,  in  reply  to  her 
reproof  at  the  delay.  After  giving  the  word  “  home,” 
she  sprang  into  the  carriage,  and  a  few  moments  after¬ 
ward  alighted  at  the  family  residence  in  square. 

Louisa  Stanly  was  a  young  lady  with  a  highly  cul¬ 
tivated  mind,  and  had  received  an  education  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  position  she  held  in  society ;  she  was  at 
once  accomplished  and  beautiful,  and  possessed  of  an 
equally  susceptible  nature.  It  cannot,  therefore,  bo 
made  a  matter  of  surprise  that  one,  young,  handsome, 
and  well-bred  as  Templeton,  and,  like  herself  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  a  richly  cultivated  intellect,  and  a  deportment 
highly  polished  from  constant  intercourse  with  the  best 
society,  should  have  made  considerable  advances  in  her 
youthful  affections.  There  existed,  indeed,  a  natural 
and  a  warm  passion  in  the  hearts  of  these  lovers — a 
passion  which,  hitherto,  had  been  kept  secret  from  the 
families  of  either,  and  of  which  Stanly  himself  had  never 
entertained  the  slightest  idea  until  the  unfortunate  dis¬ 
covery  and  rencontre  in  the  park. 

Stanly  was  quietly  seated  at  the  breakfast  table  on 
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the  following  morning,  busily  engaged  in  scanning  the 
pages  of  the  “  Post”  which  a  servant  had  just  laid 
on  the  table,  when  the  same  servant  re-entered  and 

announced  Captain  C - .  Stanly  appeared  to  muse 

for  a  moment,  as  though  striving  to  recall  the  name, 
when,  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  he  exclaimed — 
“  Oh,  ah !  let  me  see,  Templeton’s  friend,  the  scurvy 
rascal,  I  recollect.  Tell  the  Captain  I  'll  be  with  him 
immediately.”  Tho  servant  bowed  and  retired.  Stanly 
rose  from  the  table,  leaving  his  mother  and  sister  to 
wonder  at,  and  surmise  the  reason  of  so  early  a  visit 

“8urely,  my  dear  mamma,”  exclaimed  the  young 
lady,  after  a  silence  of  some  minutes,  “the  visit  of 

Captain  C - has  no  connection  with  the  unpleasant 

affair  of  yesterday ;  tell  me,”  she  repeated,  pausing 
anxiously  for  a  reply,  “  what  do  you  really  think  ?  do 
pray  answer  me,  dear  mamma.” 

Lady  Stanly,  who,  until  this  moment,  had  been  busily 
occupied  with  an  entertaining  article  in  the  paper  that 
her  son  had  previously  been  perusing,  suddenly  threw 
it  on  one  side,  exclaiming  somewhat  peevishly,  “  really, 
my  love,  you  seem  perfectly  concerned  in  this  matter ; 
one  would  imagine,  from  the  nervous  excitement  you 
appear  to  suffer,  that  you  apprehend  some  dire  calamity 
is  the  inevitable  consequence.  Set  your  feaTS  at  rest, 
silly  girl ;  remain  perfectly  assured  that  Templeton  has 
neither  the  moral  courage  to  say  any  thing  more  about 
the  matter,  nor  the  physical  courage  to  resent  the  injury 
he  has  received,  if  injury  it  be.  By  the  bye,  my  dear 
girl,  I  have,  I  think,  great  reason  to  be  displeased  with 
the  freedom  you  have  permitted  to  Mr.  Templeton.” 

“  My  dear  mamma,”  cried  the  lovely  girl,  bursting 
into  tears,  “you  are  extremely  unkind,  and  I  think  you 
do  Mr.  Templeton  great  injustice  to  suppose  he  would 
for  a  moment  forget  the  position  he  holds  as  a  gentle¬ 
man,  or  that  he  would  calmly  submit  to  the  gross  insults 
of  yesterday,  without  demanding  reparation  at  my  bro¬ 
ther’s  hand.” 

“  Y ou  love  Mr.  Templeton,  then,”  rejoined  Lady  Stanly. 

“  My  own  dear  mamma,”  said  the  beautiful  creature, 
sinking  at  her  mother’s  feet,  “  I  will  not  deceive  you,  I 
do,  indeed,  love  him,”  she  continued  imploringly  hiding 
her  features  in  her  mother’s  robe. 

44  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  Louisa  ?”  ex¬ 
claimed  Stanly,  re-entering  the  room. 

The  weeping  girl  rose,  exclaiming  with  passionate 
grief,  while  regarding  her  brother  imploringly,  “  he  has 
challenged  you — I  know  he  has,  and  you  have  accepted 
it;  is  it  not  so  1” 

“  Challenged  who  ?  accepted  what?  What  does  my 
sister  mean,”  replied  Stanly,  affecting  surprise.  “  Well,” 
he  added,  after  a  pause,  “  the  fellow  has  had  the  hardiesse 

to  send  Captain  C - with  a  message!  Who’d  have 

thought  it,  not  I.” 

44 And  you  have  accepted  it?”  inquiringly  she  asked. 


“  Of  course ;  and  have  agreed  to  meet  him  three  days 
hence.  Oh,  never  mind,”  said  he,  “he’s  a  shocking 
bad  shot — can’t  hit  a  haystack  at  twenty  paces !  why, 
my  dear  mother,  I  could  let  the  daylight  into  him  at 
thirty  the  first  fire,  tol  de  to!.” 

“  Horrible !  remember,  Sir,”  said  Lady  Stanly,  rising 
from  her  seat,  “  if  you  do  meet  him,  I  will  never  forgive 
you.  Heavens!  you  have  killed  Louisa — you  have, 
cold-hearted  boy.” 

The  tender  object  of  her  mother’s  solicitude,  unable 
to  control  the  powerful  effects  which  her  brother’s 
announcement  had  wrought  on  her  already  excited 
feelings,  had  swooned,  and  like  a  marble  statue,  lay 
extended  on  the  couch,  whither  she  had  flown  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  an  agony  of  grief. 

Stanly  had  intentionally  deceived  his  mother  with 
regard  to  the  time  he  was  to  meet  Templeton,  for  it  had 
been  arranged  that  they  were  to  settle  the  affair  on  the 
following  morning,  and  the  meeting  was  to  take  place 
in  a  field  in  the  neighborhood  of  Battersea.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  without  arousing  the  household,  he  repaired  to  a 
spot  where  his  seconds  and  a  surgeon,  together  with  the 
carriage  in  which  they  intended  to  proceed,  were  already 
in  waiting ;  and  the  party  set  off. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  June,  at  about  the 
hour  of  half  past  five,  that  the  party  proceeded  over  the 
Thames  by  way  of  Battersea  bridge ;  the  sun  shot  forth 
his  clear  bright  rays,  clothing  the  face  of  nature  in  one 
universal  smile  of  gladness,  right  welcome  to  the  heart 
— the  fresh  invigorating  breeze  from  the  noble  river — 
tho  sweet  odors  of  the  new-mown  hay,  wafted  to  the 
grateful  sense 

“ - By  lightest  zephyrs  borne 

From  sunny  meads.” 

Earth  seemed  to  have  put  on,  as  she  usually  does,  at 
this  heavenly  season,  her  fairest  aspect — the  green  fields 
sent  forth  their  rich  incense,  filling  the  air  with  ineffable 
sweetness,  and  the  varied  charms  of  every  object  around ; 
the  calm  and  peaceful  scene,  the  harmony  of  which  was 
about  to  be  so  soon  desecrated  by  an  act  of  blood.  All 
these  circumstances  contributed  to  have  their  weight 
with  Stanly,  who  had  for  some  time  remained  silent, 
and  deaf  to  the  light-hearted  observations  of  his  com¬ 
panions.  At  length  he  spoke,  “  would  that  I  were  any 
where  but  engaged  in  this  infernal  piece  of  business.” 

“What!  Stanly  hang  fire!”  exclaimed  his  second. 
“What!  and  allow  that  sneaking,  that  smooth-faced, 
lack-a-daisical  rascal  to  escape  and  crow,  after  having 
challenged  you.” 

“  Perish  the  thought,”  said  another. 

“You  know  me  too  well,  Crantly,  to  suppose,” 
rejoined  Stanly,  “  that  I  would  for  a  moment  think  of 
retracting  in  this  stage  of  the  proceeding;  my  only 
regret  is  to  reflect  on  the  folly  on  my  part  which  gave 
rise  to  the  position  in  which  I  find  myself.” 
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“  Rash  man,  here  we  are/1  replied  his  companion,  as 
the  carriage,  turning  a  comer  of  the  road,  discovered  the 
appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  and  in  a  moment  after¬ 
ward  the  approach  of  the  antagonist  party  became 
visible;  they  had  already  alighted,  and  were  walking 
across  the  field.  In  a  few  moments  afterward,  the 
gentlemen  had  saluted  each  other,  and  the  seconds 
proceeded  to  measure  the  ground. 

“Good  morning,  Templeton,1 ”  said  Stanly,  frankly 
advancing  and  taking  the  proffered  hand  of  his  adver¬ 
sary,  “  are  you  ready  1” 

“  Quite,”  was  the  laconic  reply. 

The  belligerent  parties  then  took  up  their  position  at  a 
dozen  paces,  and  after  having  each  been  presented  with 
the  pistols,  remained  a  moment  stationary,  quietly  and 
anxiously  awaiting  the  signal  to  fire.  The  seconds 
having  seen  the  coast  clear  from  all  intruders,  retired  a 
few  paces,  when  Grantly,  holding  up  his  right  hand, 
exclaimed  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all 
present — “Fire!”  Each  ball,  true  to  its  trust,  by  a 
coincidence  not  very  frequent  in  such  cases,  entered  the 
body  of  the  adversary.  The  seconds  ran  in.  Stanly, 
who  had  received  his  antagonist's  shot  in  the  right  leg, 
immediately  fell  to  the  ground,  but  Templeton  remained 
standing,  with  his  arm  still  extended  as  though  about 
to  fire  a  second  time,  and  to  the  hurried  and  anxious 
inquiry  of  one  of  the  seconds  if  he  found  himself  hurt, 
he  replied,  “  hurt,  no — but  I  feel  a  kind  of  burning  sen¬ 
sation  in  the  right  side.”  He  mechanically  placed  his 
hand  on  the  part  affected,  which  he  withdrew  saturated 
with  blood ;  he  gazed  for  a  moment  with  a  bewildered 
air  on  those  around  him,  and  asked  if  Stanly  was 
wounded.  “Slightly,”  was  the  reply.  “Thank  God 
it's  no  worse,”  said  he  faintly;  “his  sister  would  have 
said  that  I  had  murdered  hi — him” — the  unhappy  young 
man  would  have  fallen  had  he  not  been  promptly  caught 
in  the  arms  of  the  surgeon,  who,  assisted  by  another, 
tore  off  the  clothes,  and  proceeded  to  examine  the  direc¬ 
tion  the  shot  had  taken ;  it  was  found  that  it  had  passed 
completely  through  the  right  side,  almost  grazing  the 
spine.  “This,”  the  surgeon  said,  in  reply  to  Stanly's 
eager  question  if  he  was  dangerously  hurt,  “  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cause  death,  inasmuch  as  they  scarcely  dared  to 
hope  that  the  vital  parts  had  escaped.” 

“  Templeton,”  said  Stanly,  bending  over  him,  “  speak ! 
for  God's  sake  speak ;  say  but  one  word  of  forgiveness,  I 
entreat  you !” 

Templeton  remained  perfectly  insensible  to  the  obser¬ 
vations  addressed  to  him  by  his  agonised  companion, 
who  continued  with  riveted  gaze  to  watch  over  him  as 
he  lay  apparently  dying  on  the  grass,  with  his  head 
supported  by  the  knee  of  the  surgeon. 

“  Oh,  this  accursed  affair,”  he  passionately  exclaimed 
at  last,  rising,  “  would  to  heaven  I  had  sprang  into  the 
river,  sooner  than  have  perpetrated  this  fiendish  act. 
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Oh,  my  poor  dear  sister,  I  little  thought  she  cherished 
so  warm  a  regard  for  him  !” 

“There,  we've  had  enough  of  this,  I  think,”  said 
Grantly  ;  “  come,  we  must  away.” 

“I  will  not  go  with  you,”  said  Stanly  ;  “I  dare  not 
leave  him.” 

“  Pooh  !  leave  him  to  his  friends ;  come — ”  and  they 
dragged  him  away  by  main  force  to  the  carriage,  which 
in  a  moment  afterward  was  seen  whirling  away  from  the 
spot.  — 

A  month  after  this  event  a  scene  of  deep  interest, 
but  of  an  infinitely  more  pleasing  character,  was  being 

enacted  in - square.  There  lay  Templeton,  slowly 

but  steadily  recovering  from  the  effects  of  his  wound, 
contrary  to  the  expectations  of  nearly  all  his  friends ; 
his  recovery  from  death  to  life  and  love,  being  mainly 
attributable  to  the  tender  and  affectionate  assiduities  of 
a  certain  young  and  lovely  being  who  sacrificed  nights 
and  days  to  his  rapidly-improving  health. 

“And  do  you  really  love  me,  Lawrence  1”  said  the 
affectionate  girl. 

“  Love  you !”  said  Templeton — “yes — infinitely  dearer 
than  the  poor  life  thou  hast  saved,  blessed  angel,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  with  intense  emotion.  His  whole  soul  wa 
overpowered  by  the  warm  gush  of  his  feelings,  fresh 
from  the  fountain  of  love;  how  gratefully  his  eyes 
beamed  upon  her  in  the  fulness  of  his  affection.  She 
wept  upon  his  breast,  and  so  they  mingled  their  tears. 
Three  months  after,  they  were  wedded. 

DEATH’S  GUISE. 

BY  WM.  M.  BAKER. 

In  silence  bound  a  maiden  sleeping. 

Passing  lovely  to  the  view, 

Snow-flake  lids  closed  gently  keeping. 

Hid  the  large  round  eyes  of  blue. 

From  her  brow  the  wand’ring  tresses 
Ripple  o’er  in  liquid  night, 

Pillow  where  her  swan  neck  presses, 

Dazzling  in  its  pearly  white. 

Rounded  arms,  uncovered  gleaming, 

Clasp  together  on  her  breast ; 

Like  a  wreath  of  lilies  seeming, 

On  the  still  unheaving  vest. 

Bloodless  cheek  the  down  resembling 
On  a  seraph's  wing  in  bliss, 

Full  red  lips  in  fancy  trembling 
’Neath  that  seraph’s  viewless  kiss. 

Snow  her  brow,  and  like  it  chilling. 

As  on  it  my  hand  I  lay, 

To  my  soul  a  death-like  thrilling, 

Glides  an  ice-stream  on  its  way. 

Seems  it  not  some  angel  coming, 

For  so  fair  a  one  as  she, 

From  her  form  the  pure  soul  bearing, 

That  they  might  together  be ! 
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THE  LADY’S 


THE  SMITHS. 

BT  BENJAMIN  B.  THOM. 

Reader,  whoever  you  are  that  may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  commence  reading  this  paper,  whether  old 
or  young,  male  or  female,  I  am  about  to  give  you  advice 
for  which  you  ought  to  bless  me,  and  an  admonition  for 
which  you  should  reveience  me :  the  advice  and  the 
admonition  are  equally  brief — “  beware  of  the  Smiths/1 
and  do  this  whether  they  come  to  you  in  the  abbreviated 
appellation  of  “  the  Smiths,”  or  extend  themselves  into 
the  elongated  designation  of  “  the  Smythes.”  Credit 
me,  they  are  all  the  same ;  and  once  you  permit  a  Smith 
to  shake  hands  with  you,  you  will  have  the  whole  tribe 
upon  you.  After  so  fatal  a  calamity  as  being  on  friendly 
terms  with  a  Smith,  you  might  as  well  think  of  driving 
away  a  swarm  with  the  queen  bee  settled  on  your  head, 
as  banishing  the  Smiths,  that  is,  if  unfortunately  you 
have  a  roof  to  shelter  them. 

Somebody  has  said,  but  my  mind  is  so  confused  with 
the  Smiths  that  I  cannot  tell  by  whom,  that  “  History  is 
the  best  teacher,  as  all  her  precepts  are  enforced  by 
example.”  Let  me  then  be  my  own  historian,  in  order 
that  the  world  may  be  taught  by  my  misfortunes.  Poor, 
innocent,  happy,  ignorant  youth  that  I  was!  There 
was  a  time  when  all  appeared  gay  and  smiling  around 
me.  Blessed  with  health,  I  thought  Peter's  Pills  a 
humbug ;  and  as  to  Rowland’s  Macassar  Oil,  I  consi¬ 
dered  it  an  egregious  delusion ;  for  my  thick,  dark  hair 
twined  in  natural  curls  around  my  then  unwrinkled 
brow.  Possessing  a  sufficient  fortune,  not  only  for  my 
wants,  but  even  enough  to  gratify  my  wishes,  I  had 
troops  of  friends,  and  enjoying  excellent  animal  spirits, 
whatever  I  said  was  declared  by  them  to  be  “  excellently 
jocose,”  and  “wonderfully  witty.”  Alas!  those  good 
times  are  gone  by.  My  health  is  impaired,  my  money 
is  nearly  expended,  my  friends  have  disappeared,  and 
I  am  moody  and  melancholy,  for — I  have  married  a 
Smith  ! 

It  is  now,  I  feel,  somewhat  more  than  three  centuries ; 
but,  according  to  that  heartless  time- keeper,  the  calendar, 
something  less  than  three  years,  since  ill  luck  brought 
me  to  the  evening  party  where  I  first  saw  her,  who  now, 
most  inappropriately  terms  me  “  lord  and  master.”  The 
fair  lady  destined  to  be  my  future  spouse  was  sitting 
lonely  and  deserted.  I  must  admit  that  she  was  young 
and  handsome.  I  enquired  why  she  was  so  forsaken, 
and  the  answer  given  was,  that  she  was  “  one  of  the 
Smiths;”  that  her  family  were  high,  proud,  it  was 
reported,  rich,  and,  it  was  known,  as  innumerable  as 
the  green  leaves  in  the  summer  woods.  “  Deaf  as  the 
adder”  was  I  to  the  kind  friends  who  thus  forewarned 
me.  My  fate  was  fixed.  I  asked  the  enchanting  Felicia 
Ophelia  Smith  to  be  my  partner  in  a  quadrille.  She  was 


small  as  a  fairy,  light  as  a  fawn,  lovely  as  a  nymph.  I 
admired  her  in  “  advancing,”  I  was  captivated  in  the 
“ baktned”  and  heart-stricken  in  a  “ dos  a  doe”  Every 
step  she  took  was  a  new  knot  in  the  bands  of  Hymen, 
and  I  am  now  tied  neck  and  heels,  with  all  the  8miths, 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  capering  over  me. 

I  know  not  whether  Soloman  or  any  other  wise  man 
has  remarked  that  which  my  sad  fate  has  taught  me, 
that  “  the  days  of  courtship  are  short,  though  they  were 
to  endure  for  twenty  years ;  while  those  of  matrimony 
are  long,  though  they  should  terminate  in  a  twelve- 
month.”  I  shall,  (for  mine  is  a  wofiil  tale)  therefore 
pretermit  the  few  weeks  I  passed  as  a  lover.  They 
were  the  rays  of  the  evening  star  to  my  day  of  happi¬ 
ness  ;  and  even  these  were  crossed  by  some  clouds.  I 
became  the  avowed  suitor  of  Miss  Felicia  Ophelia.  By 
none  were  my  attentions  more  cordially  received  than 
by  her  venerated  father,  Samuel  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Smith 
Hall,  Smithtown,  and  her  eldest  brother,  Captain  Alex¬ 
ander  Julius  Ciesar  Smith.  The  Captain  was  none  of 
your  stand-off  acquaintances;  men  who  measure  their 
bows  and  graduate  their  nods  with  as  much  nicety  as  if 
they  were  filling  out  doses  of  physic — for  themselves , 
and  with  whom  proffers  of  kindness,  expressions  of 
regard,  and  tenders  of  friendship,  are  as  carefully 
watched  as  sovereigns.  On  the  contrary,  the  Captain, 
the  very  first  evening  he  met  me,  declared  he  was 
“  body  and  soul  devoted  to  me ;”  the  next  day  he  shook 
hands  with  me,  the  third  day  called  me  by  my  Christian 
name,  and  in  a  week  afterward  placed  his  life  and  repu¬ 
tation  (1)  in  my  hands,  by  appointing  me  his  friend ,  in 
as  ugly  an  affair  of  honor  as  I  ever  yet  was  engaged  in. 
I  have  entirely  too  much  to  say  about  the  Smiths  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  the  Captain's  conduct  in  this 
transaction.  It  is  sufficient  to  affirm,  that  if  all  the 
officers  in  the  British  army  were  as  careful  of  their 
precious  lives  at  Waterloo,  as  my  respected  relative, 
Alexander  Julius  Ciesar  usually  was,  on  all  occasions  of 
danger,  Napoleon  would  have  supped  in  Brussels  on 
the  evening  of  the  eighteenth  of  June,  1815.  He  had 
in  fact,  placed  himself  in  that  most  unenviable  of  posi¬ 
tions,  with  his  name  upon  every  lamp-post  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  an  opinion  of  his  “  martial  propen¬ 
sities,”  appended  thereto.  The  Captain  wanted  to  fight 
himself  into  a  good  character ;  and  it  was  my  duty  to 
deliver  a  message  to  the  gentleman  who  had  taken  the 
trouble  of  describing  Alexander  Julius  Cssar  as  being 
“  an  exceedingly  peaceable  individual.”  Of  course  the 
message  was  declined^and  in  perfect  accordance  to  the 
rule  in  such  cases,  I  had  to  “  call  out”  the  poster,  who 
being  an  excellent  shot,  and  a  very  good-natured  man, 
and  having  some  pity  on  my  youth  and  inexperience, 
was  satisfied  in  shooting  off  the  skirt  of  my  new  black 
coat,  with  a  decent  portion  of  the  leg.  My  pain,  anxiety 
and  trouble,  however,  were  greatly  compensated  by  the 
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asseverations  of  Alexander  Julius  Csesar,  that  his  honor 
was  fully  satisfied. 

The  esteem  of  Samuel  Smith,  Esq.,  for  the  wounded 
defender  of  his  heir’s  reputation  was  openly  manifested 
in  my  regard,  and  displayed  itself  to  such  an  extent, 
that,  at  the  very  first  visit  I  paid  to  his  house,  upon  my 
recovery,  he  said  he  should  always  treat  me  “  as  one  of 
the  family,”  and  in  proof  of  that,  he  “  felt  no  hesitation 
in  asking  me  for  the  loan  of  five  hundred  dollars.”  The 
money  was  given,  and  his  high  opinion  of  me  was 
shown  in  his  jumping  at  my  offer  for  his  daughter’s 
hand,  apprising  me,  however,  that  her  dowry,  of  which 
he  would  not  state  the  amount,  but  gave  me  to  under¬ 
stand  it  was  “ worth  some  thousands,”  would  not  be 
paid  until — his  demise.  I  may  as  well  remark  here, 
that  since  I  married,  old  Smith  seems  to  be  growing 
younger  every  day.  He  is  a  perennial  plant,  ever 
blooming.  He  has  a  cruelly  good  constitution.  He 
rises  regularly  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  lives 
upon  vegetables,  drinks  no  wine,  and  never  affords  the 
evening  dews  a  fair  opportunity  of  catching  him  with 
a  cold,  or  even  giving  him  a  slight  touch  of  rheumatism. 
There  is,  in  short,  every  appearance  of  his  living  for 
ever,  and  of  my  coming  into  possession  of  his  daughter’s 
fortune  the  day  after  the  day  of  judgment. 

But  let  me  hasten  to  the  sad  crisis  of  my  fate.  I  was 
— I  have  been — alas !  I  am  married  to  Felicia  Ophelia 
(no  longer)  Smith.  At  the  breakfast  on  the -day  of  my 
wedding,  there  was  no  room  at  any  of  the  tables  for  one 
of  the  very  few  friends  of  my  own  I  had  invited — all 
the  places  were  occupied  by  the  Smiths.  There  was  a 
shopful  of  “favors,”  and  a  wagon-load  of  bride  cakes 
exhausted  on  them  alone.  The  county  appeared  to  me 
to  be  covered  with  a  shower  of  white  ribbons ;  and  yet 
no  human  being  wore  them,  but  those  bearing  that 
detestable  name.  Hills  of  confectionary  were  brought 
to  the  level  of  a  railway  by  their  insatiable  stomachs ; 
they  were  the  harpies  at  the  feast,  and  their  claws 
clutched  every  thing  eatable.  That  morning,  an  hour 
after  I  had  been  married,  and  with  the  kiss  of  my  virgin 
bride  fresh  upon  my  lip,  I  saw  all  the  horrors  of  the  sad 
future  before  me.  I  saw  that  I  was  cut  off  from  friends, 
kindred,  country,  pleasure,  peace,  quiet,  happiness,  and 
banished  amongst  the  Smiths.  I  was  Gulliver,  and  my 
companions,  Yahoos.  They  wished  me  “happiness,” 
and  I  wished  them  in  Timbuctoo.  My  old  household 
gods  I  beheld  displaced,  and  crammed  down  the  hideous 
maw  of  the  modern  Smith  Juggernaut,  which  was  set 
up  as  the  only  idol  to  be  worshipped  at  my  hearth.  I 
abandoned  my  own  home  to  pass  the  honeymoon,  as  I 
thought,  in  a  quiet,  retired  village ;  and  as  I  drove  from 
the  door  all  cried  out,  “  Joy,  joy  1”  after  me ;  but  to 
my  ear  the  words  came  metamorphosed  to  “Smith, 
Smith!” 

Before  I  was  a  week  married,  I  discovered  that  my 


Felicia  Ophelia  was  devotedly  attached  to  her  family — 
that  she  prided  herself  not  less  on  its  antiquity  and 
nobleness  (for  one  of  the  Smiths  she  assured  me  had 
been  a  Scotch  earl)  than  she  did  upon  the  present 
extent  of  its  ramifications — a  Smith  being,  like  a  thistle, 
discoverable  in  every  county,  district,  and  corner  of  the 
States.  Before  my  honeymoon  had  half  filled  its  orb, 
its  happiness  was  all  eclipsed  by  my  failing  to  express 
my  delight,  one  morning  at  breakfast,  at  having  to  pay 
ten  dollars  postage  on  letters  of  congratulation  from 
the  Smiths,  the  Smyths,  and  the  Smythes,  who,  from 
the  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  filled  the  mail-bags 
(and  forgot  to  pay  for  their  epistles)  with  the  sweetest 
expressions  of  superlative  love  for  “  their  dear  Felicia 
Ophelia,  and  the  amiable  partner  of  her  connubial  feli¬ 
city  !”  I  really  could  not  appreciate  such  costly  proofs 
of  the  esteem  of  those  whom,  I  would  have  been  rejoiced 
to  hear  had  been  all  engulphed  in  the  Red  Sea.  Since 
then,  the  over  fondness  of  my  spouse  has  rapidly  dimin¬ 
ished,  and  before  our  loves  were  blessed  with  a  boy,  had 
entirely  disappeared.  This  misfortune  happened,  even 
though  I  paid,  without  a'murmur,  for  the  first  month  of 
our  marriage,  fifteen  shillings  per  diem,  at  least,  for 
letters  from  all  her  relations  and  kindred. 

The  first  month  of  marriage  “dragged  its  slow  length 
along,”  and  I  returned  to  my  house ,  but  home  no  longer. 
In  my  absence  I  found  that  there  had  domiciliated 
themselves  there  old  Mr.  Smith  and  his  four  sons ;  for 
so  much  was  Felicia  Ophelia  entwined  in  their  affec¬ 
tions,  that  they  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  being  sepa¬ 
rated  from  her,  and  therefore — they  all  came  to  live  with 
me.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  delight  and  pleasure  of 
my  kind-hearted  wife  at  this  marked  demonstration  of 
their  attachment  to  her.  She  was  the  first  day  of  our 
return  all  joy  and  spirits,  and  when  she  could  spare 
time  from  chattering  with  all  her  dear,  beloved  relatives, 
she  would  recollect  herself  so  far  as  to  speak  ai  me. 
Here  again  I  am  greatly  afraid  I  failed  in  amiability, 
and  particularly  so  when  I  discovered  that  no  part  of 
the  house  was  left  unappropriated  by  the  Smiths.  My 
study  was  changed  into  a  sleeping  chamber  for  the  old 
gentleman,  as  it  had  a  fine,  healthy,  southern  aspect  I 
admit  it,  that  to  rid  myself  of  them,  I,  knowing  my  man, 
and  how  safe  it  was  to  dispute  with  him,  created, — I 
cannot  even  say  made — a  quarrel  with  the  Captain,  and 
kicked  him  out  That  evening,  to  show  her  resentment, 
my  wife  separated  from  me,  and  I  had  the  happiness  of 
passing  it  alone,  and  in  the  room  that  the  atrocious 
Alexander  Julius  Caesar  had  destined  to  himself;  but  I 
bod  to  abandon  it  the  next  morning,  for  the  gallant 
warrior  actually  walked  in  to  breakfast,  and  requested 
of  me — nay,  insisted— that  we  should  never  think  of 
the  occurrences  of  the  past  night,  as  “no  circumstance 
would  ever  induce  him  to  feel  an  enmity  against  the 
husband  of  his  beloved  sister !”  I  resigned  myself  to 
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my  fate  in  despair,  as  I  saw  that  my  habitation  fitted 
the  Smiths,  as  the  shell  does  the  snail,  and  that  death 
alone  could  divide  them  from  each  other. 

From  the  time  that  my  house  has  been  thus  colonized 
I  have  lived  in  a  riot,  and  breathed  in  a  tumult.  My 
estate  and  fortune  are  like  an  hostile  country,  “laid 
under  contribution,”  and  the  Smiths  eat  and  drink  as 
if  they  were  “quartering  on  the  enemy .”  To  them  are 
offered  up  hecatombs  of  oxen,  flocks  of  sheep,  and  all 
the  tribes  of  birds  that  fill  the  air,  from  the  gorgeous 
pheasant  to  the  plain  plumaged  snipe.  The  fishes  in 
vain  seek  to  hide  themselves  in  the  briny  deep,  or  in  the 
darkest  nook  of  the  most  retired  stream.  The  Smiths 
bait  their  hooks,  or  sink  their  nets,  with  my  gold,  and 
the  stately  sturgeon  is  no  more  secure  from  them,  than 
the  diminutive  white-bait.  Before  them  the  septempli- 
cated  coat  of  proof  with  which  nature  has  armed  the 
turtle,  is  as  weak  and  fragile  as  the  transparent  shell  of 
the  shrimp.  I  never  yet  have  seen  the  Smiths  feeding 
(eating  gives  no  idea  of  their  voracity) ;  but  I  have 
thought  that  in  my  case  the  fable  of  Cadmus  was 
reversed;  with  him  teeth  were  changed  into  aTmed 
men — while,  for  me,  men  appear  to  be  changed  into 
teeth  ! 

Amid  all  the  vexations  that  I  have  suffered,  I  can, 
however  wonderful  to  say,  speak  in  terms  of  praise  of 
one  of  my  brothers-in-law,  Mr.  William  Smith.  Bles¬ 
sings  on  his  name !  for  I  have  never  seen  his  long  nose 
and  wide  mouth  for  two  entire  years.  During  all  that 
time  he  has  voluntarily  vacated  his  seat,  and  resigned 
his  bed-room.  May  prosperity  attend  him  in  whatever 
land  he  visits;  for  I  have  never  beheld  him  since  he 
borrowed  my  best  trotter,  my  matchless  Manton,  and 
two  of  my  choicest  setters.  May  he  never  get  tired  of 
them,  or  may  my  mare  break  his  neck,  or  some  of  those 
dear  delightful  “  accidents  to  sporting  gentlemen,”  at 
the  commencement  of  every  shooting  season,  cover  him, 
instead  of  a  bird,  with  a  double  charge  of  swan  shot ! 
So  as  I  never  look  upon  him  again,  I  care  not  whether 
he  marries  a  princess,  or  is  snugly  encased  in  his  coffin. 
Even  for  the  short  time  he  has  absented  himself,  I  shall 
« love  him  while  living,  and  respect  him  when  dead.” 
How  different,  how  vastly  different  is  the  propriety  of 
his  conduct,  from  that  of  my  third  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Isaac  Newton  Smith,  who  seems  to  be  of  the  opinion  of 
Tristram  Shandy’s  father,  that  genius  is  given  with  a 
baptismal  appellation ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  profundity 
of  his  thoughts,  never  deserts  my  library. 

Reader,  I  envy  you,  if  you  have  not  married  a  Smith 
— if  you  have,  then  you  can  feel  for  my  deplorable  con¬ 
dition. 

P.  S.  I  have  just  heard  that  old  Smith  died  suddenly. 
His  will  has  been  opened,  and  instead  of  bequeathing  to 
me  the  fortune  he  promised,  all  he  has  left  me  is — his 
blessing /  My  curse  upon  the  Smiths ! 


OUR  FEM.ALE  POETS* 

The  character  of  female  poetry  is  every  where  the 
same,  and  takes  its  hue  from  the  character  of  the  female 
mind.  Woman,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  a  flections,  is 
in  the  advance  of  the  other  sex,  and  man  can  never 
compete  with  her  in  tenderness,  love,  or  devotion.  The 
heart  is  her  home,  and  in  embodying  its  emotions  she 
has  no  rival  in  the  sterner  sex.  With  a  woman  love  is 
the  great  object  of  life :  with  man  it  is  only  the  relaxa¬ 
tion  from  hardier  pursuits.  If  she  is  disappointed  in 
her  affections,  she  broods  over  it  silently  but  ceaselessly, 
while  man  soon  forgets  it  amid  the  toil  and  struggles 
of  life.  The  depths  of  a  woman’s  intellect  are  never 
stirred  until  she  has  loved,  and  most  of  the  female  poets 
in  the  language  date  their  fame  from  the  hour  when 
some  disappointment  of  the  heart  wrung  from  them 
strains  of  sad,  yet  touching  eloquence,  such  as  no  writer 
of  the  other  sex  has  equalled.  From  the  desolation  of 
their  domestic  hearths,  Hemans  and  Norton  rose  up,  to 
pour  forth  their  melancholy  songs.  Their  hopes  of  this 
life  were  shipwrecked ;  but  from  their  very  agony  they 
drew  immortal  fame.  They  sang  of  deathless  affection, 
of  unrequited  love,  of  domestic  bliss,  of  hopes  that  were 
gone  forever,  and  the  world  stopped  to  listen  to  the 
strains,  awe-struck,  wondering,  and  adoring. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply,  by  these  remarks,  that 
the  female  poets  of  America,  have  all  been  bathed  in 
this  fount  of  sorrow,  or  that  they  have  drawn  their 
inspiration,  as  the  pelican  is  said  to  draw  sustenance 
for  its  young,  from  their  own  bleeding  bosoms.  Far 
from  it.  We  thank  God  that  few  of  our  female  poets 
have  had  to  learn  the  hard  lesson  of  domestic  wrong — 
that  few  of  them  have  been  taught  to  sing  by  the  tor¬ 
tures  of  their  hearts.  We  only  allude  to  the  subject  to 
draw  attention  to  the  peculiar  sensitiveness  of  a  woman’s 
soul,  to  impress  upon  our  readers  that  it  is  not  in  an 
exhibition  of  a  wide  scope  of  intellect,  but  in  the  exqui¬ 
site  delicacy  with  which  the  feelings  are  depicted,  that 
the  power  of  female  poetry  consists.  But  we  can, 
perhaps,  better  illustrate  the  subject  by  quotations  from 
the  volume  before  us.  In  doing  this  we  shall  avoid 
the  writers  most  known,  and  devote  our  attention  to 
those  with  whom  our  readers  may  be  supposed  to  be 
less  thoroughly  acquainted.  Mrs.  Sigourney,  Mrs. 
Ellet,  Mrs.  Hale,  Mrs.  Osgood,  Mrs.  Embury,  Miss 
Gould,  and  Mrs.  Brooks  have  become  household  words 
in  our  country,  and  any  quotation  from  their  works 
would  be  a  repetition  of  a  “  thrice  told  tale.”  There 
are  other  writers,  however,  less  extensively  known,  and 
to  them  we  shall  devote  a  few  leisure  moments. 

*  Gems  from  American  Female  Poets,  with  brief  biogra¬ 
phical  notices,  by  Rufus  W.  Griswold — H.  Hooker ,  Phila¬ 
delphia:  1842. 
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WORLD  OF 

And  first  for  Miss  Chandler.  This  lady  was  bom  in 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  1807,  and  died  at  Hazelbank, 
the  seat  of  her  family,  in  Michigan,  in  1834.  Her  friends 
published  a  volume  of  poems  in  1836.  “The  Devoted” 
is  a  fine  poem,  and  is  suggested  by  the  answer  of  a 
wife,  who,  when  her  husband  was  implicated  in  a  con¬ 
spiracy  and  could  not  be  found,  was  asked  where  she 
had  hidden  him.  She  answered  “I  have  bidden  him  in 
my  heart,  where  you  may  find  him.” 

THX  DEVOTED. 

Stem  faces  were  around  her  bent, 

And  eyes  of  vengeful  ire. 

And  fearful  were  the  words  they  spake. 

Of  torture,  stake,  and  fire: 

Yet  calmly  in  the  midst  she  stood, 

With  eye  undimm’d  and  clear, 

And  though  her  lip  and  cheek  were  white, 

She  wore  no  sign  of  fear. 

“  Where  is  thy  traitor  spouse  ?”  they  said ; 

A  half-form ’d  smile  of  scorn, 

That  curl’d  upon  her  haughty  lip, 

Was  back  for  answer  borne; — 

Where  is  thy  traitor  spouse  ?  again, 

In  fiercer  tones,  they  said, 

And  sternly  pointed  to  the  rack, 

All  rusted  o’er  with  red ! 

Her  heart  and  pulse  beat  firm  and  free — 

But  in  a  crimson  flood, 

O’er  pallid  lip,  and  check,  and  brow. 

Rush’d  up  the  burning  blood; 

She  spake,  but  proudly  rose  her  tonca, 

As  when  in  hall  or  bower, 

The  haughtiest  chief  that  round  her  stood 
Had  meekly  own’d  their  power. 

“  My  noble  lord  is  placed  within 
A  safe  and  sure  retreat” — 

“  Now  tell  us  where,  thou  lady  bright, 

As  thou  would’st  mercy  meet. 

Nor  deem  thy  life  can  purchase  his — 

Ho  cannot  ’scape  our  wrath, 

For  many  a  warrior’s  watchful  eye 
Is  placed  o’er  every  path. 

“  But  thou  may’st  win  his  broad  estates, 

To  grace  thine  infant  heir, 

And  life  and  honor  to  thyself, 

So  thou  his  haunts  declare.” 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  her  heart ; 

Her  eye  flash’d  proud  and  clear. 

And  firmer  grew  her  haughty  tread — 

“  My  lord  is  hidden  here! 

“  And  if  ye  seek  to  view  his  form, 

Ye  first  must  tear  away, 

From  round  his  secret  dwelling-place. 

These  walls  of  living  clay!” 

They  quail’d  beneath  her  haughty  glance. 

They  silent  turn’d  aside, 

And  left  her  all  unharm’d  amidst 
Her  loveliness  and  pride ! 

Mrs.  Anno  Peyne  Dinnies,  formerly  Miss  Shackle¬ 
ford,  of  Georgetown,  S.  C.,  has  written  many  beautiful 
poems.  She  was  married  in  1830,  to  Mr.  John  C. 
Dinnies,  now  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  One  of  her 
pieces,  “The  Wife,”  beginning  with  the  line  “I  could 
have  stemmed  misfortune’s  tide,”  is  deservedly  known 
in  every  hamlet,  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the 
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other.  The  fact  that  it  is  already  familiar  to  our  fiur 
readers  alone  prevents  us  from  quoting  it. 

Miss  Clinch  died  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  but 
left  behind  her  many  poems  of  merit.  She  was,  we 
believe,  a  native  of  Albany.  We  give  “  A  Health !” 

A  HEALTH. 

Fill  high  the  cup ! — the  young  and  gay 
Are  met  with  bounding  hearts  to-night ; 

And  sunny  smiles  around  us  play, 

And  eyes  are  sparkling  bright : 

Let  wit  and  song  the  hours  beguile. 

But  yet,  amid  this  festal  cheer. 

Oh,  let  us  pause  to  think  awhile 
Of  him  who  is  not  here. 

Fill  high  the  cup ! — yet  ere  its  brim 
One  young  and  smiling  lip  has  pressed. 

Oh,  pledge  each  sparkling  arop  to  him 
Now  far  o’er  ocean’s  breast! 

The  cordial  wish  each  lip  repeats. 

By  every  heart  is  echoed  here ; 

For  none  within  this  circle  beats, 

To  whom  he  Is  not  dear. 

A  sudden  pause  in  festive  glee — 

What  thought  hath  hushed  the  sound  of  mirth, 
Hath  checked  each  heart’s  hilarity, 
x\nd  given  to  sadness  birth? 

Oh!  read  it  in  the  shades  that  steal 
Across  each  animated  brow; 

The  wish  none  utters,  yet  all  feel, 

“  Would  he  were  with  us  now !  ’ 

Yet  chase  away  each  vain  regret, 

And  let  each  heart  be  gay ; 

Trust  me,  the  meeting  hour  shall  yet 
Each  anxious  thought  repay. 

Is  not  his  spirit  with  us  now? 

Yes!  whereso’er  his  footsteps  roam, 

The  wanderer’s  yearning  heart  can  know 
No  resting-place — but  home ! 

Then  smile  again,  and  let  the  song 
Pour  forth  its  music  sweet  and  clear — 

What  magic  to  those  notes  belong 
Which  thus  chain  every  ear! 

Soft  eyes  are  filled  with  tears — what  spell 
So  suddenly  hath  called  them  there? 

That  strain — ah,  yes!  we  know  it  well ; 

It  is  his  favorite  air. 

With  every  note  how  forcibly 

Return  the  thoughts  of  other  days! 

The  shaded  brow,  the  drooping  eye, 

Are  present  to  our  gaze. 

With  all  around  his  looks  are  blent; 

His  form,  is  it  not  gliding  there? 

And  was  it  not  his  voice  which  sent 
That  echo  on  the  air  ? 

One  wish,  with  cordial  feeling  fraught. 

Breathe  we  for  him  ere  yet  we  part, 

That  for  each  high  and  generous  thought 
That  animates  his  heart, 

That  Power  which  gives  us  happiness, 

A  blessing  on  his  nead  would  pour! 

Oh !  could  affection  wish  him  less  ? 

Yet,  could  we  ask  for  more? 

Mrs.  Welby,  the  “Amelia”  of  the  Louisville  Journal, 
is  already  well  known,  especially  in  the  West.  She 
was  formerly  a  Miss  Coppuck,  and  was  bom  in  St 
Michael’s,  Maryland,  in  1821.  She  was  married  in 
1838  to  her  present  partner.  She  is  said  to  excel  in 
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every  accomplishment,  especially  in  dancing  and  music, 
and  her  poetiy  is  characterized  every  where  by  passionate 
tenderness,  and  a  fancy  the  most  delicate.  We  give 
the  lines  “  on  seeing  an  infant  sleeping  on  its  mother’s 
bosom,”  more  because  the  subject  is  appropriate  than 
because  the  poetry  is  the  best  of  Mrs.  W elby’s. 

ON  SEEING  AN  INFANT  SLEEPING  UPON  ITS  MOTHER’S 
BOSOM. 

It  lay  upon  its  mother’s  breast,  a  thing. 

Bright  as  a  dew-drop  when  it  first  descends, 

Or  as  the  plumage  of  an  angel’s  wing 

Where  every  tint  of  rainbow-beauty  blends  ; 

'  It  had  soft  violet  eyes,  that  ’neath  each  lid 

Half  closed  upon  them,  like  bright  waters  shone, 
While  its  small  dimpled  hands  were  slyly  hid 
In  the  warm  bosom  that  it  nestled  on. 

There  was  a  beam  in  that  young  mother’s  eye, 

Lit  by  the  feelings  that  she  could  not  speak, 

As  from  her  lips  a  plaintive  lullaby 

Stirred  the  bright  tresses  on  her  infant  s  cheek, 
While  now  and  then  with  melting  heart  she  prest 
Soft  kisses  o’er  its  red  and  smiling  lips — 

Lips,  sweet  as  rose-buds  in  fresh  beauty  dress  d 
Ere  the  young  murmuring  bee  their  honey  sips. 

It  was  a  fragrant  eve ;  the  sky  was  full 
Of  burning  stars,  that  tremulously  clear 
Shone  on  those  lovely  ones,  while  the  low  lull 
Of  falling  waters  fell  upon  the  car ; 

And  the  new  moon,  like  a  pure  shell  of  pearl 
Encircled  by  the  blue  waves  of  the  deep, 

Lay  ’mid  the  fleecy  clouds  that  love  to  curl 
Around  the  stars  when  they  their  vigils  keep. 

My  heart  grew  softer  as  I  gazed  upon 

That  youthful  mother  as  she  soothed  to  rest 
With  a  low  song  her  loved  and  cherished  one — 

The  bud  of  promise  on  her  gentle  breast ; 

For ’t  is  a  sight  that  angel  ones  above 

May  stoop  to  gaze  on  from  their  bowers  of  bliss, 
When  Innocence  upon  the  breast  of  Love 
Is  cradled,  in  a  sinful  world  like  this. 

Miss  Bogart,  of  New  York,  has  not  written  so  much 
lately  as  she  did  a  few  years  since.  “  He  came  too  late,” 
is  a  poem  of  much  feeling. 

HE  CAME  TOO  L  A  T  E  ! 

He  came  too  late!— Neglect  had  tried 
Her  constancy  too  long; 

Her  love  had  yielded  to  her  pride, 

And  the  deep  sense  of  wrong, 

She  scorned  the  offering  of  a  heart 
Which  lingered  on  its  way,  „ 

Till  it  could  no  delight  impart, 

Nor  spread  one  cheering  ray. 

He  came  too  late !— At  once  he  felt 
That  all  his  power  was  o  er! 

Indifference  in  her  calm  smile  dwelt, 

She  thought  of  him  no  more. 

Anger  and  grief  had  passed  away, 

Her  heart  and  thoughts  were  free ; 

She  met  him  and  her  words  were  gay, 

No  spell  had  memory. 

He  came  too  late!— The  subtle  chords 
Of  love  were  all  unbound. 

Not  by  offence  of  spoken  words, 

But  by  the  slights  that  wound. 


She  knew  that  life  held  nothing  now 
That  could  the  past  repay, 

Yet  she  disdained  his  tardy  vow, 

And  coldly  turned  away. 

He  came  too  late! — Her  countless  dreams 
Of  hope  had  long  since  flown  ; 

No  charms  dwelt  in  his  chosen  themes. 

Nor  in  his  whispered  tone. 

And  when,  with  word  and  smile,  he  tried 
Affection  still  to  prove, 

She  nerved  her  heart  with  woman's  pride. 

And  spurned  his  fickle  love. 

Here  is  Mrs.  Sarah  Louisa  P.  Smith,  whose  “  White 
Roses”  will  speak  to  many  a  heart,  for  they  breathe  all 
the  touching  eloquence  of  disappointed  love.  Mrs. 
Smith  was  born  at  Detroit,  in  June,  1811,  and  her 
maiden  name  was  Hickman.  In  1828  she  married 
Mr.  S.  J.  Smith,  then  the  editor  of  a  literary  journal  in 
Providence,  R.  I.  She  died  in  1832,  only  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  We  quote  her  poem  entitled  “White 
Roses.”  She  has  written,  however,  many  other  beauti¬ 
ful  poems,  among  which  we  instance  “The  Fall  of 
Warsaw,”  and  “The  Orphan’s  8mile.” 

WHITE  ROSES. 

They  were  gathered  for  a  bridal ! 

I  knew  it  by  their  hue ; 

Fair  as  the  summer  moonlight 
Upon  the  sleeping  dew. 

From  their  fair  and  fairy  sisters 
They  were  borne,  without  a  sigh, 

For  one  remembered  evening 
To.  blossom  and  to  die. 

They  were  gathered  for  a  bridal ! 

And  fastened  in  a  wreath ; 

But  purer  were  the  roses 

Than  the  heart  that  lay  beneath ; 

Yet  the  beaming  eye  was  lovely. 

And  the  coral  lip  was  fair, 

And  the  gazer  looked  and  asked  not 
For  the  secret  hidden  there. 

They  were  gathered  for  a  bridal ! 

Where  a  thousand  torches  glistened, 

When  the  holy  words  were  spoken. 

And  the  false  and  faithless  listened 
And  answered  to  the  vow 

Which  another  heart  had  taken, 

Yet  he  was  present  then— 

The  once  loved,  the  forsaken. 

They  were  gathered  for  a  bridal ! 

And  now,  now  they  are  dying. 

And  young  Love  at  the  altar 
Of  broken  faith  is  sighing. 

Their  summer  life  was  stainless, 

And  not  like  her’s  who  wore  them ; 

They  are  faded,  and  the  farewell 
Of  beauty  lingers  o'er  them! 

Mrs.  Lawyer,  of  New  York,  has  written  various  tales 
and  sketches,  as  well  as  several  poems,  among  which 
“The  Boy  and  his  Angel”  is  peculiarly  meritorious, 
though  its  melody  might,  perhaps,  be  improved. 

THE  BOY  AND  HIS  ANGEL. 

“Oh  mother,  I  ’ve  been  with  an  angel  to-day! 

I  was  out,  alone,  in  the  forest  at  play. 

Chasing  after  the  butterflies,  watching  the  bees. 

And  hearing  the  woodpecker  tapping  the  trees; 
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So  I  played,  and  I  played,  till,  so  weary  I  grew, 

I  sat  down  to  rest  m  the  shade  of  a  yew, 

While  the  birds  sang  so  sweetly  high  up  on  its  top, 

I  held  my  breath,  mother,  for  fear  they  would  stop ! 

Thus  a  long  while  I  sat,  looking  up  to  the  sky, 

And  watching  the  clouds  that  went  hurrying  by, 

When  I  heard  a  voice  calling  just  over  my  head. 

That  sounded  as  if  *  come,  oh  brother!’  it  said; 

And  there,  right  over  the  top  of  the  tree, 

Oh  mother,  an  angel  was  beck'ning  to  me ! 

And,  *  brother!'  once  more,  1  come,  oh  brother!*  he  cried, 
And  flew  on  light  pinions  close  down  by  my  side ! 

And  mother,  oh,  never  was  being  so  bright, 

As  the  one  which  then  beamed  on  my  wondering  sight ! 
His  face  was  as  fair  as  the  delicate  shell, 

His  hair  down  his  shoulders  in  fair  ringlets  fell, 

With  eyes  resting  on  me,  so  melting  with  love, 

Were  as  soft  and  as  mild  as  the  eyes  of  a  dove! 

And  somehow,  dear  mother,  I  felt  not  afraid. 

As  his  hand  on  my  brow  he  carelessly  laid. 

And  whispered  so  softly  and  gently  to  me, 

4  Come,  brother,  the  angels  are  waiting  for  thee !' 

44  And  then  on  my  forehead  he  tenderly  pressed 

Such  kisses — oh,  mother,  they  thrilled  through  my  breast, 

As  swiftly  as  lightning  leaps  down  from  on  high, 

When  the  chariot  of  God  rolls  along  the  black  sky ! 

While  his  breath,  floating  round  me,  was  soft  as  the  breeze 
That  played  in  my  tresses,  and  rustled  the  trees ; 

At  last  on  my  head  a  deep  blessing  he  poured, 

Then  plumed  his  bright  pinions  and  upward  he  soared ! 
And  up,  up  he  went,  through  the  blue  sky,  so  far, 

He  seemed  to  float  there  like  a  glittering  star, 

Yet  still  my  eyes  followed  his  radiant  flight, 

Till,  lost  in  the  azure,  he  passed  from  my  sight! 

Then,  oh,  how  I  feared,  as  I  caught  the  last  gleam 
Of  his  vanishing  form,  it  was  only  a  dream! 

When  soft  voices  whispered  once  more  from  the  tree, 

4  Come,  brother,  the  angels  are  waiting  for  thee !’  ” 

Oh,  pale  grew  that  mother,  and  heavy  her  heart, 

For  she  knew  her  fair  boy  from  this  world  must  depart! 
That  his  bright  locks  must  fade  in  the  dust  of  the  tomb 
Ere  the  autumn  winds  withered  the  summer’s  rich  bloom ! 
Oh,  how  his  young  footsteps  she  watched,  day  by  day, 

As  his  delicate  form  wasted  slowly  away, 

Till  the  soft  light  of  heaven  seemed  shed  o’er  his  face. 
And  he  crept  up  to  die  in  her  loving  embrace! 

44  Oh,  clasp  me,  dear  mother,  close,  close  to  your  breast, 
On  that  gentle  pillow  again  let  me  rest ! 

Let  me  once  more  gaze  up  to  that  dear,  loving  eye, 

And  then,  oh,  methinks,  I  can  willingly  die! 

Now  kiss  me,  dear  mother!  oh,  quickly!  for  see, 

The  bright,  blessed  angels  are  waiting  for  me!*’ 

Oh,  wild  was  the  anguish  that  swept  through  her  breast, 
As  the  long,  frantic  kiss  on  bis  pale  lips  she  pressed! 

And  felt  the  vain  search  of  his  soft,  pleading  eye, 

As  it  strove  to  meet  her’s  ere  the  fair  boy  could  die. 

44 1  see  you  not,  mother,  for  darkness  and  night, 

Are  hiding  your  dear  loving  face  from  my  sight — 

But  I  hear  your  low  sobbings — dear  mother,  good  bye ! 
The  angels  are  ready  to  bear  me  on  high ! 

I  will  wait  for  you  there — but,  oh,  tarry  not  long, 

Lest  grief  at  your  absence  should  sadden  my  song!'* 

He  ceased,  and  his  hands  meekly  clasped  on  his  breast, 
While  his  sweet  face  sank  down  on  its  pillow  of  rest, 
Then,  closing  his  eyes,  now  all  rayless  and  dim, 

Went  up  with  the  angels  that  waited  for  him ! 

Mrs.  Ealing  of  Philadelphia,  formerly  Miss  C.  H. 
Waterman,  has  written  much  and  variously.  Her  best 
poem  is  44  Brother,  Come  Home,"  but  she  has  written 
many  other  very  elegant  metrical  effusions. 

Vot.  II.— 23 


BROTHER,  COMB  HOME. 

Come  home, 

Would  I  could  send  my  spirit  o’er  the  deep, 

Would  I  could  wing  it  like  a  bird  to  thee, 

To  commune  with  thy  thoughts,  to  All  thy  sleep 
With  these  unwearying  words  of  melody ; 

Brother,  come  home. 

Come  home. 

Come  to  the  hearts  that  love  thee,  to  the  eyes 
That  beam  in  brightness  but  to  gladden  thine. 

Come  where  fond  thoughts,  like  holiest  incense  rise. 
Where  cherished  memory  rears  her  altar’s  shrine ; 

Brother,  come  home. 

Come  home. 

Come  to  the  hearth-stone  of  thy  earlier  days, 

Come  to  the  ark,  like  the  o’er-wearied  dove, 

Come  with  the  sunlight  of  thy  heart's  warm  rays, 
Come  to  the  fire-side  circle  of  thy  love ; 

Brother,  come  home. 

Come  home, 

It  is  not  home  without  thee,  the  lone  seat 
Is  8 till  unclaimed  where  thou  were  wont  to  be, 

In  every  echo  of  returning  feet. 

In  vain  we  list  for  what  should  herald  thee ; 

Brother,  come  home, 

Come  home, 

We've  nursed  for  thee  the  sunny  buds  of  spring, 
Watched  every  germ  the  full-blown  flowers  rear. 

Seen  o’er  their  bloom  the  chilly  winter  bring 
Its  icy  garlands,  and  thou  art  not  here 

Brother,  come  home. 

Come  home. 

Would  I  could  send  my  spirit  o'er  the  deep, 

Would  I  could  wing  it  like  a  bird  to  thee — 

To  commune  with  thy  thoughts,  to  fill  thy  sleep. 

With  these  unwearying  words  of  melody ; 

Brother,  come  home. 

Miss  Juliet  H.  Lewis,  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Ellis 
Lewis,  of  Lycoming  county,  Pa.,  began  to  write  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  has  furnished  several  beautiful 
poems  for  the  various  periodicals  of  the  day.  We 
believe,  even  now,  she  has  scarcely  attained  her  eight¬ 
eenth  year.  We  regret  that  the  volume  before  us 
furnishes  but  one  specimen  (and  that  not  the  best)  of 
her  poetical  abilities.  The  same  remark  may  be  made 
of  Mrs.  Lydia  Jane  Pierson,  a  poetess  of  unusual  merit, 
whose  prose  and  metrical  compositions  have  often 
appeared  originally  in  this  magazine.  Mrs.  Pierson 
resides  at  Liberty,  Pa.,  in  a  wild,  unsettled  district. 
Had  she  possessed  the  advantages  of  others,  she  would 
have  rivalled,  if  not  excelled,  the  best  female  poets  in 
the  land.  This  is  high  praise,  but  not  undeserved. 

We  close  with  Mrs.  Laura  M.  Thurston,  who,  though 
a  native  of  New  England,  is  emphatically  a  western 
woman,  having  resided  for  many  years  in  Ohio.  Her 
lines  “On  Crossing  the  Alleghanies,’*  are  worthy  to 
finish  this  hastily  written  article. 

ON  CROSSING  THX  ALLEGHANIES. 

I  hail  thee,  Valley  of  the  West, 

For  what  thou  yet  shah  be! 

I  hail  thee  for  the  hopes  that  rest 
Upon  thy  destiny ! 
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Here — from  this  mountain  height,  I  see 
Thy  bright  waves  floating  to  the  sea, 

Thine  emerald  fields  outspread, 

And  feel  that  in  the  book  or  fame, 

Proudly  shall  thy  recorded  name 
In  later  days  be  read. 

Yet  while  I  gaze  upon  thee  now, 

All  glorious  as  thou  art, 

A  cloud  is  resting  on  my  brow, 

A  weight  upon  my  heart. 

To  me — in  all  thy  youthful  pride — 

Thou  art  a  land  of  cares  untried, 

Of  untold  hopes  and  fears. 

Thou  art — yet  not  for  thee  I  grieve ; 

But  for  the  far-off  land  I  leave, 

I  look  on  thee  with  tears. 

Oh!  brightly,  brightly,  glow  thy  skies, 

In  summer’s  sunny  hours ! 

The  green  earth  seems  a  paradise 
Arrayed  in  summer  flowers ! 

But  oh!  there  is  a  land  afar 
Whose  skies  to  me  are  brighter  far 
Along  the  Atlantic  shore ! 

For  eyes  beneath  their  radiant  shrine, 

In  kindlier  glances  answered  mine — 

Can  these  their  light  restore  ? 

Upon  the  lofty  bound  I  stand, 

That  parts  the  East  and  West ; 

Before  me — lives  a  fairy  land ; 

Behind — a  home  of  rest ! 

Here ,  Hope  her  wild  enchantment  flings, 
Portrays  all  bright  and  lovely  things, 

My  footsteps  to  allure — 

But  there ,  in  Memory’s  light,  I  see 
All  that  was  once  most  dear  to  me — 

My  young  heart’s  cynosure ! 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  volume  without  a  word  in 
regard  to  the  selections.  They  bear  evidence  of  a 
hasty  compilation,  but  attest  the  taste  of  the  editor, 
Mr.  Griswold.  Incomplete  as  the  volume  is,  in  many 
respects,  it  is  yet  the  best  selection  of  the  poetry  of  the 
female  writers  of  America  which  has  yet  appeared  ;  and 
had  it  not  been  arranged  for  publication,  with  only  a 
few  day’s  notice,  it  would  have  been  infinitely  more 
excellent,  and  have  taken  rank  with  “  The  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  America,”  by  the  same  editor.  As  an  instance 
of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  we  may  mention  that  the 
second  edition  of  the  work  before  us  is  compiled  more 
carefully  than  the  first,  and  contains  many  beautiful 
poems  from  authors  who  were  omitted  in  the  earlier 
publication. 

The  volume  is  elegantly  bound,  and  would  afford  a 
choice  gift  for  the  approaching  holidays — for  by  whom 
should  the  poetry  of  American  female  genius  be  cher¬ 
ished,  if  not  by  the  sister  sex !  We  commend  this 
little  book  to  them  as  a  “  bright  particular  star.”  It  is 
a  gem  which  should  be  worn  in  the  heart  of  every  true 
American  woman. 


THE  80LITARY. 

Lonely  pilgrim,  through  a  sphere, 

Where  thou  only  art  alone, 

Still  thou  hast  thyself  to  fear, 

And  can ’at  hone  for  help  from  none.  Sterling. 


MONMOUTH  HARGRAVE. 

A  8TOBY  OF  THE  HEART. 

It  was  in  a  crowded  hail.  Thousands  had  congre¬ 
gated  to  pay  the  tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  the 
aged  warrior,  whose  best  days  had  been  spent  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  The  magnates  of  the  land  were 
there,  the  young,  the  lovely,  and  the  beautiful,  each  and 
all  with  anxious  countenances  to  behold,  perhaps  for 
the  last  time,  one  of  the  few  remaining  links  which 
connect  the  present  generation  with  the  sacred  remem¬ 
brance  and  chivalrous  valor  of  the  revolution.  His 
young  heroism  had  been  tried  in  that  glorious  struggle, 
and  crowned  with  immortal  glory  in  the  last  war. 
Many,  many  grateful  hearts  prest  around  him  to  catch 
a  look  at  the  man,  of  whom  Fame  had  spoken  in  deaf¬ 
ening  plaudits.  They  had  learned  to  lisp  his  name 
from  the  cradle,  and  to  think  of  him  as  one  commanding 
all  their  love  and  gratitude. 

Never  did  I  see  curiosity  so  great.  It  seemed  to 
pervade  the  vast  multitude,  and  to  animate  them  with 
one  common  impulse.  Though  the  crowd  was  im¬ 
mense,  silence  reigned,  like  a  deity,  throughout  that 
spacious  ball.  The  feeling  was  too  profound  for  utter¬ 
ance.  The  admiring  throng  approached  with  reverence 
the  bent  form  of  the  once  gallant  soldier,  and  pressing 
his  hand  with  fervor,  retired  in  silence,  mentally  be¬ 
speaking  blessings  on  his  head,  now  silvered  over  with 
the  frosts  of  winter.  Nor  were  the  fair  behind  others 
in  those  grateful  manifestations  of  respect. 

In  the  foremost  rank  of  that  concourse  of  people, 
stood  one  who  looked  upon  the  pageant  with  indiffer¬ 
ence.  Not  that  he  was  insensible  to  the  emotions  of 
gratitude — but  that  care  and  grief  had  made  sad  inroads 
upon  his  once  buoyant  feelings,  and  had  blunted  his 
keen  perception  of  the  novel  and  the  curious.  His 
thoughts  were  busy  in  another  department  than  that  of 
mere  gratitude.  Woman  in  her  loveliness  was  arrayed 
before  him,  and  as  he  glanced  his  eye  along  that  brilliant 
line  of  beauty,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  momen¬ 
tarily  forget  the  chief,  who  was  occupying  all  thoughts. 
But  he  could  not  help  remarking  that  it  was  cold  and 
inanimate  beauty — not  such  as  causes  the  blood  to 
tingle,  even  to  our  fingers’  ends,  upon  first  sight. 

I  know  that  I  am  treading  upon  disputed  ground, 
when  I  speak  of  love  at  first  sight.  But  if  it  is  a  con¬ 
ceded  point  that  we  are  favorably  or  unfavorably  imprest 
in  our  passage  through  the  world  with  those  whom  we 
accidentally  meet — and  that  we  are  so  there  is  no  gain¬ 
saying — the  whole  question  is  yielded.  For  there  is  no 
greater  physiognomist  than  your  lover.  His  very  trade 
is  to  read  the  face,  and  to  arrive  at  some  opinion  of  the 
temper,  amiability,  and  loveliness  of  the  object,  by 
closely  studying  that  index.  And  the  degree  of  favor, 
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or  dislike,  determines  our  love  or  bate.  But  leaving 
this  disquisition  to  others  who  have  more  time  and 
space,  we  will  return  to  our  story. 

He  had  loved  devotedly — truly — but  misfortune,  with 
its  iron  heel,  had  stamped  its  footprints  upon  the  tablets 
of  his  heart.  It  was  not  in  his  calculations  of  the  pro¬ 
bable,  that  he  could  meet  any  being  for  whom  he  could 
feel  more  than  ordinary  interest.  And  yet,  he  was 
anxiously  desirous  of  finding  some  one,  who  could 
warm  his  heart  into  newness  of  life,  and  bring  back 
those  delicious  transports  which  he  feared  were  gone, 
and  forever.  He  looked  upon  it  as  barely  possible  that 
he  could  find  such  an  one.  Hence,  the  coldness  and 
indifference  with  which  his  eye  roamed  from  face  to 
face,  and  with  which  he  looked  upon  the  brilliant  spec¬ 
tacle  before  him.  Still,  there  was  a  latent,  and  perhaps, 
almost  undefined  hope,  lurking  in  his  bosom,  that  he 
would  again  be  blessed  with  visions  of  happiness. 

Impelled  by  this  feeling,  he  had  sought  society  when¬ 
ever  it  was  to  be  found.  He  had  mingled  in  the  gay 
throng,  and  forced  himself  to  smile  at  the  pretty  nothings 
which  greeted  him  on  every  hand.  But  “  he  smiled  in 
such  a  sort  as  if  he  mocked  himself.”  He  attempted 
to  join  in  the  merry  laugh,  but  his  laugh,  so  different 
from  its  former  ringing  joyousness,  would  startle  him 
like  a  peal  of  thunder.  Delighting  in  conversation,  he 
would  mingle  in  the  general  amusement  by  contributing 
his  share,  but  his  voice  sounded  like  the  hollow  echoes 
of  a  funeral  chamber.  His  heart  was  like  a  withered 
leaf  in  his  bosom.  It  had  no  vitality — no  sympathy 
with  things  around  him.  He  lived  in  society  without 
enjoying  its  blessings.  He  was  miserable  in  spite  of 
himself.  Such — such  was  Monmouth  Hargrave.  Dis¬ 
gusted  with  himself,  he  would  retire,  and  in  gloomy 
melancholy  brood  over  his  lurking  cares  and  bitter  griefs 
for  days. 

Society,  at  length,  became  almost  hateful  to  him.  It 
was  only  after  rousing  himself  that  he  could  venture 
into  it  On  this  occasion,  he  cast  his  eye  again  and 
again,  along  that  splendid  column  of  female  beauty, 
with  the  faint  hope  of  finding  some  token  which  would 
bring  back  to  him  his  long  lost  happiness — some  look 
of  sympathy  and  of  tenderness,  which  would  send  a 
thrill  of  joy  through  his  heart,  and  make  his  existence 
a  blessing,  not  a  curse.  With  a  sigh,  he  shook  his 
head,  as  if  in  utter  despair.  To  him,  all  appeared  to  be 
devoid  of  true  and  genuine  feeling.  There  was  nothing 
but  pretensions  and  heartless  insincerity.  No  heart! — 
no  nature ! — no  soul ! 

I  was  standing  close  at  his  side,  and  heard  his  heart 
broken  sigh.  My  acquaintance  was  of  that  intimate 
character  which  let  me  into  the  secret  workings  of  his 
soul.  I  knew  the  uppermost  wish  of  his  heart  was  to 
find  some  woman  who  could  love  him  with  her  whole 
soul.  Such  a  gentle  being,  made  of  creation’s  best,  it  was 


his  desire  to  win,  and  wed — some  one,  who  possessed 
noble  and  generous  feelings,  an  enlarged  and  liberal 
heart,  true  and  undissembled  amiability,  and  an  intellect 
as  expansive  as  the  universe.  I  knew  this,  more  from 
my  knowledge  of  his  character,  than  from  any  positive 
assurances,  and  when  I  saw  him  turn  away  after  his 
fruitless  search,  I  thought  the  iron  of  despair  entered 
deeper  into  his  soul. 

At  length  I  felt  he  grasped  my  arm  as  if  in  a  vice. 
“  Who  1  who,  in  the  name  Heaven,  is  that  lady,  with 
light  brown  hair!”  said  my  friend,  in  a  frenzy  of  mad¬ 
ness.  “  I  must  know  who  she  is,”  continued  he,  “  for 
she  is  an  angel.  I  could  not  have  overlooked  her — no ! 
no !  She  must  have  just  entered  the  hall.  By  Heaven 
I  would  give  worlds  to  know  who  she  is.” 

His  gestures  became  so  violent,  and  his  whispers 
so  loud,  that  I  begged  him  to  control  himself,  lest  we 
should  be  exposed.  “Exposed,”  said  he,  “what  care 
I  for  the  phantom,  exposure?  Have  I  not  diligently 
searched  over  one  fourth  of  the  globe  to  find  just  such 
a  being?  Look  at  her  eye,  large,  soft,  and  hazel — her 
mouth,  all  sweetness  and  delicacy — her  countenance, 
cheerful  and  lovely — her  air,  elegant  and  accomplished 
— her  grace,  polished  and  refined — her  form,  symmetry 
itself — her - ” 

“Hold!  hold!”  said  I,  interrupting  him.  “This  is 
no  place  for  your  new-born  rapture.  Have  done  with 
your  jingling  epithets.  Put  a  bridle  upon  your  wild 
impetuosity.  Be  advised,  and  observe  her  well,  but  be 
silent.” 

Monmouth  Hargrave  was  breathless  with  the  praises 
of  the  new  star  which  had  so  unexpectedly  risen  in  the 
firmament  of  his  destiny.  He  was  in  a  fever  of  anxiety. 
He  trembled  in  the  fearful  apprehension  that  she  would 
escape  him.  Whilst  drinking  in,  with  intoxicating  de¬ 
light,  the  rich  draughts  from  her  large,  lustrous  eye,  her 
conductor  approached  her.  At  that  moment  she  recog¬ 
nised  a  female  acquaintance  in  the  rear  of  the  chair 
of  the  venerable  chieftain.  Her  countenance  at  once 
seemed  illuminated  with  joy.  She  advanced  rapidly, 
yet  gracefully,  to  shake  the  hand  of  her  friend. 

“There  is  nature  for  you — there  is  soul — there  is 
heart,”  said  Monmouth  Hargrave.  “There  are  those 
imperishable  qualities  for  which  I  have  searched  so  long. 
No  cold  formality — no  prim  precision — no  studied  ele¬ 
gance — but  the  outpourings  of  a  heart,  true  to  the 
glowing  feelings  of  nature.” 

But  ere  he  had  time  to  speak  further,  her  conductor 
led  her  to  the  aged  soldier,  and  in  an  under  tone  whis¬ 
pered  an  introduction.  We  strained  our  ears  to  catch 
the  name,  but  our  distance  was  too  great.  The  chief 
gazed,  for  a  moment,  in  fixed  admiration.  His  eye 
lighted  up,  for  a  second,  with  the  fire  of  youth.  She 
affectionately  took  his  hand,  and  while  her  soul  swelled, 
under  the  proud  recollection  of  his  many  chivalrous 
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deeds,  she  gracefully  bent  forward  and  imprinted  a  holy 
kiss  upon  his  weather-beaten  brow.  Monmouth  Har¬ 
grave  riveted  his  distended  eyes  upon  her,  and  she 
reddened  to  the  temples.  "With  moistened  eye  and 
brimful  heart,  she  turned  hastily  away,  and  left  the 
crowded  hall. 

My  friend  appeared  to  be  wrapt  in  thought  The 
scene  had  past  like  enchantment  before  him.  He  was 
at  length  restored  to  consciousness  and  despair — for 
the  idol  of  his  soul  had  disappeared,  like  a  being  from 
another  and  a  brighter  world,  leaving  no  trace  behind. 

With  the  impulsive  feelings  of  his  nature,  when 
properly  roused,  he  rushed  upon  the  portico,  just  in 
time  to  catch  the  outlines  of  a  lady  as  she  sprang  into 
her  carriage. 

“  By  Heaven  it  is  she.  I  would  know  her  graceful 
form  any  where,”  he  said. 

“  For  God’s  sake,  have  some  prudence — do  you  not 
see  that  we  are  overheard  1”  said  I,  stopping  him  in  his 
full  career. 

He  hurried  me  along  in  the  wake  of  the  fast  whirling 
vehicle,  despite  of  my  remonstrances.  It  disappeared 
behind  the  houses — and  again  appeared.  At  last  it 
stopped  at  a  house  just  in  sight,  and  as  she  was  handed 
up  the  steps,  Hargrave  caught  another  look  at  her  magic 
form. 

“  Now  that  I  know  her  whereabout,”  he  said  anima¬ 
tedly,  “  let  us  devise  some  scheme  for  an  introduction. 
As  she  is  housed  she  will  not  leave  the  city,  but  go  to 
the  levee.  I  will  meet  her  there  at  all  hazards.  Let 
us  away  to  prepare  for  it.”  As  my  friend  ceased  talking 
we  entered  our  hotel. 

I  busied  myself  on  the  streets  to  ascertain  the  name 
of  that  enchanting  fair  one.  I  was  not  long  left  to 
conjecture.  8he  was  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
Lucretia  Fordyce.  There  was  a  striking  similarity 
between  the  general  outlines  of  her  touching  history 
and  that  of  Monmouth  Hargrave.  The  thread  of  their 
lives  had  been  colored  in  the  dark  stream  of  misfortune. 
She  had  bowed,  like  the  lily,  broken  down  by  the  rude 
storm  to  the  wild  tempest  of  calamity.  Her  young 
affections  had  been  crushed  by  the  relentless  hand  of 
the  destroyer.  She  had  wept  bitter  tears  over  the  lost 
and  loved. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  anguish  with  which  Hargrave 
received  the  brief  history  of  her  who  had  played  such 
fantastic  tricks  with  his  heart.  He  had  fallen  violently 
in  love  at  first  sight,  without  knowing  with  whom.  His 
whole  soul  was  absorbed  with  the  delicious  feeling.  He 
had  wooed  the  return  of  the  all-transporting  emotions  of 
love,  with  a  constant  and  unswerving  devotion.  The 
afflicted  never  waited  for  the  troubling  of  the  waters 
with  more  pious  patience.  And  when  he  felt  his  heart 
flutter  with  those  pleasurable  sensations,  he  hugged  j 
himself  with  all  the  rapture  of  a  new  delight  His  I 


was  the  frenzy  of  the  soul — the  uncalculating  and 
undoubting  passion  of  a  frank,  honest,  and  yet,  perhaps, 
too  impulsive  heart 

The  information  that  she  was  a  widow  threw  him  all 
aback.  His  lip  quivered — the  blood  rushed  to  his  face. 
I  saw  the  struggle  that  was  going  on  in  his  breast  It 
heaved  like  a  tumultuous  sea.  For  an  hour  he  spoke 
not  but  with  a  hurried  stride  paced  the  floor  in  the 
agony  of  despair.  He  had  said  foolishly  that  he  would 
never  wed  a  widow.  But  when  were  even  the  strongest 
resolutions,  in  the  way  of  that  resistless  torrent  love, 
much  less  the  crude,  the  idle,  and  the  undigested  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  moment 

“  By  Heaven,”  he  at  length  exclaimed,  “  I  was  a  fool 
to  have  a  prejudice  against  the  stricken  in  heart  and 
the  blasted  in  hope.”  The  cloud  upon  his  brow  floated 
away,  and  left  the  smiles  of  Heaven  reposing  in  its 
stead.  “I  will  see  her  to-night  at  the  levee,  at  all 
events.  Her  afflictions  have  hallowed  and  consecrated 
her.  I  had  wished  a  heart  untainted  by  the  mildew  of 
grief — but  the  hand  of  an  unseen  power  is  visible  in 
this.” 

To  the  levee  we  went  hut  not  till  late.  The  apart* 
merits  were  crowded  to  excess.  Hundreds  of  both  sexes 
were  congregated,  I  might  almost  say,  literally  packed, 
in  a  few  small  rooms.  There  were  sparkling  eyes  of 
every  hue,  and  lovely  forms  of  every  shape.  It  was  the 
high  festival  of  beauty — joy  beamed  from  every  eye,  and 
smiles  wreathed  every  face.  Delight  was  depicted  on 
every  countenance,  and  pleasure  sat  regent  in  every 
breast 

“Come,”  said  Monmouth  Hargrave,  “ we  will  insti¬ 
tute  a  search  for  *  lady  mine.*”  So  dense  was  the 
crowd  that  the  only  way  of  advancing,  was  by  edging 
through  side  ways.  We  ranged  from  parlor  to  hall — 
from  hall  to  chamber — from  basement  to  attic — but  in 
vain — all  in  vain.  That  strange,  yet  familiar  face,  could 
no  where  be  found.  The  impression  was  too  indelibly 
engraven  upon  my  friend’s  heart  to  be  forgotten.  Many 
told  us  she  was  there,  and  the  bright  centre  of  attraction. 
But  ere  they  could  point  the  place,  she  had  vanished, 
like  lightning  amid  the  storm.  After  hours  of  anxious 
search,  we  were  informed  that  she  had  left  for  the 
tbeatie.  To  the  theatre  we  hurried.  Like  wave  suc¬ 
ceeding  wave,  so  does  disappointment  succeed  disap¬ 
pointment  From  the  theatre  she  had  gone  to  her 
boarding-house. 

“  Better  luck  next  time,”  said  I. 

“Better  luck,  indeed,”  said  Monmouth  Hargrave, 
fretted  with  his  failure.  “  I  tell  you  that  I  have  a  pre¬ 
sentiment,  good  luck  will  never  come  of  this  chase. 
You  need  not  smile  in  derision,  I  am  not  superstitious. 
But  ‘ coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.’  Thus 
— thus  will  she  ever  elude  me  when  my  hopes  are 
brightest.  And  yet,  will  I  win  her,  with  the  spirit  of 
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valor  and  true  love,  though  the  stern  hand  of  destiny 
hold  me  back.  Mine — mine,  she  must  be — or  solitary 
and  alone  will  I  mark  my  weary  way  upon  the  broad 
earth  till  death  closes  the  scene.” 

Time  flew  as  on  angels9  wings.  Monmouth  Hargrave 
found  himself,  after  the  lapse  of  three  months,  by  the 
side  of  the  young,  the  admired,  and  beloved  Lucretia 
Fordyce.  No  longer  the  victim  of  gloomy  forebodings, 
his  soul  was  laved  in  the  more  genial  waters  of  all  con¬ 
fiding  love.  Her  small  white  hand  was  left  unresist¬ 
ingly  in  his.  It  was  one  of  those  hands  which  time 
changes  not,  but  which  remains  beautiful  to  the  last. 
How  many  burning  kisses  he  imprinted  upon  it !  Har¬ 
grave  could  have  listened  forever  to  the  music  of  her 
voice,  and  the  rich  and  glowing  imagery  of  her  words. 
There  was  a  charm  in  her  chaste  pronunciation,  and  her 
enchanting  tones  which  had  an  almost  magical  influence 
upon  him. 

Thoughts  were  too  busy,  on  this  occasion,  for  ex¬ 
tended  speech.  His  soul  for  a  moment,  in  anticipation 
of  success,  seemed  to  fold  its  wings  in  tranquil  bliss  like 
a  bird  upon  its  perch.  At  length,  imprinting  a  more 
fervid  kiss  than  ever  upon  that  delicate  hand,  he  poured 
out  his  soul  in  an  impassioned  strain  of  undissembled 
feeling  which  thrilled  to  her  heart  Her  head  sank  on 
his  bosom:  she  murmured  his  name;  and  when  Mon¬ 
mouth  Hargrave  left  her  that  evening  it  was  as  her 
affianced  husband. 

“  And  do  you  believe  in  presentiments  now?”  said  I, 
a  few  months  later,  in  allusion  to  his  remark  made  on 
the  night  he  had  sought  her  at  the  levee  and  theatre  in 
vain. 

“  No,  no,”  he  replied,  laughing,  M  but  come  and  see 
us.  Mrs.  Hargrave  has  been  my  wife  three  months, 
and  I  love  her  better  every  day.  Her’s  is  the  soul  of  an 
angel  in  a  human  form.” 

What  a  change  in  Monmouth  Hargrave !  And  love 
had  done  all  this. 


SONNET. 

Verse  cannot  say  how  beautiful  thou  art, 

How  glorious  the  calmness  of  thine  eyes, 

Full  of  unconquerable  energies, 

Telling  that  thou  hast  acted  well  thy  part. 

No  doubt  nor  fear  thy  steady  faith  can  start, 

No  thought  of  evil  dare  come  nigh  to  thee. 

Who  hast  the  courage  meek  of  purity, 

The  self-stayed  greatness  of  a  loving  heart, 

Strong  with  serene,  enduring  fortitude  ; 

Where’er  thou  art,  that  seems  thy  fitting  place, 

For  not  of  forms,  but  Nature,  art  thou  child ; 

And  lowest  things  put  on  a  noble  grace 

When  touched  by  ye,  oh  patient,  Ruth-like,  mild 

And  spotless  hands  of  earnest  womanhood.  Lowell. 


AGNES  WALTHAM. 

BT  ELLEN  ASHTON. 

“  Put  on  your  thick  shoes,  my  love,  when  you  go 
out,”  said  Mrs.  Waltham  to  her  daughter,  as  the  latler 
rose  to  dress  for  a  promenade. 

“  Oh !  mamma,  they  are  so  clumsy,”  was  the  reply  of 
Agnes. 

“  But,  my  dear,  the  pavements  are  yet  damp  from 
yesterday’s  rain,  and  you  know  you  are  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  cold.” 

“  But  I  will  walk  on  the  sunny  side,  and  not  stop 
a  minute  to  talk.  Indeed,  indeed  there  is  no  danger. 
Miss  Beresford,  who  is  to  call  for  me,  always  wears  so 
neat  a  shoe — I  should  be  ashamed  to  go  with  her  if  I 
had  on  those  thick  boots.” 

The  discussion  continued  for  some  time  longer,  but 
ended,  as  discussions  between  fond  mothers  and  plead¬ 
ing  daughters  too  often  do,  in  the  surrender  of  the 
parent  Agnes  tripped  off  to  array  herself  for  the  walk, 
and  soon  departed,  all  radiant  with  smiles.  8he  was 
absent  until  twilight 

“How  fine  a  color  you  have  to-night”  *aid  her 
doting  father,  “exercise  has  called  a  bloom  to  your 
cheek — ah!”  he  continued  teasingly,  “Edward  ought 
to  be  here  now — he  would  be  charmed  with  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  your  complexion.” 

Agnes  turned  away  blushing,  for  Edward  was  her 
affianced  lover,  and  their  marriage  was  to  take  place  the 
ensuing  spring. 

In  the  evening  Edward  came,  and  he  too  remarked 
the  high  bloom  in  the  cheek  of  Agnes. 

“  I  have  been  taking  a  walk,”  she  answered,  in  reply 
to  an  allusion  he  made  to  it,  “and  the  bracing  air  has 
called  an  unwonted  color  to  my  check.  You  know 
you  have  often  told  me  that  we  American  ladies  never 
take  sufficient  exercise,  and  that  therefore,  as  a  class, 
we  are  wan  and  sickly  looking.” 

“True — but  your  bloom  seems  almost  unnaturally 
high,  and  I  would  have  attributed  it  to  a  fever  were 
you  not  in  such  a  flow  of  spirits.  Have  you  not  been 
walking  out  again  with  thin  shoes?” 

Agnes  looked  down,  and  said  nothing. 

“  Dear  Agnes,”  said  her  lover,  after  a  pause,  “  why 
will  you  be  so  imprudent?  .  You  know  your  constitu¬ 
tion  is  none  of  the  strongest,  and  a  slight  cold,  caught 
by  such  thoughtlessness  as  this,  often  ends  in  consump¬ 
tion.” 

“  But  none  of  our  family  are  consumptive,”  quickly 
retorted  Agnes,  looking  up;  and  laying  her  hand  on 
Edward’s  arm,  she  continued  smiling  with  bewitching 
sweetness,  “  there,  now,  dismiss  your  fears — I  never  felt 
better  in  my  life,  and  as  for  colds,  why,  I  have  had 
them  a  thousand  times.” 
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There  was  a  look  of  deep  seriousness  on  the  lover’s 
face  as  he  replied, 

«  A  cold,  Agnes,  from  its  very  slightness,  is  our  most 
insidious  enemy.  If  we  are  attacked  with  any  serious 
disease — a  fever,  the  pleurisy,  an  inflammation  of  the 
throat — we  ask  the  advice  of  a  physician  at  once,  or  at 
least  apply  those  remedies  which  we  know  to  be  efficient 
in  the  case.  The  consequence  is  that  we  combat  the 
disorder  before  it  has  become  firmly  seated,  and,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  save  our  life.  But  with  a  cold  we 
pursue  a  different  treatment.  It  seems  so  slight  a  thing 
that  we  laugh  at  it  and  leave  it  to  cure  itself,  nor  do 
we  awake  from  our  delusion,  although  the  cough, 
attending  the  cold,  may  continue  for  a  month.  By  and 
bye,  however,  we  begin  to  feel  a  pain  in  the  breast,  and 
our  cough  increases  until  it  racks  our  frame  by  day,  and 
deprives  us  of  that  rest  which  is  so  necessary  at  night. 
Now  perhaps  we  begin  to  think  there  may  be  something 
serious  in  our  cold,  and  we  proceed  at  once  to  use  severe 
remedies.  Perhaps  we  are  cured,  and,  if  so,  we  grow 
ten  times  more  careless,  because  we  have  experienced, 
in  our  case,  that  it  is  possible  to  neglect  a  cold,  and  yet 
eventually  cure  it.  We  become  fool-hardy,  until  finally 
we  take  cold  again,  neglect  it  as  we  did  before,  and  fall 
victims  to  consumption,  in  spite  of  our  desperate  efforts, 
when  it  is  too  late,  to  shake  off  our  cold.  How  many 
of  both  sexes — the  talented,  the  beautiful,  the  young — 
have  we  seen  thus  go  down  to  the  grave !  How  many 
a  young  man  and  blooming  maiden,  if  asked,  on  their 
death-bed,  why  ‘they  were  so  early  hurried  to  the 
tomb?’  might  answer,  ‘because  we  neglected  a  slight 
cold !’  Look  over  the  records  of  the  Health  offices  of 
our  cities,  and  you  will  find  that  nearly  one  third  of  the 
adults  die  of  consumption — and  nine-tenths  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  to  this  death  fall  a  prey  to  the  insidious  approach 
of  a  slight  cold.  How  often  have  we  conversed  on  this 
subject,  and  yet,  dear  Agnes,  you  are  still  imprudent.” 

He  ceased,  for  the  sound  of  sobbing  met  his  ear,  and 
bending  over  Agnes — for  she  had  turned  away  her  head 
— he  saw  that  she  was  weeping.  The  lover  was  melted. 
He  felt  that  he  was  right,  but  be  could  not  resist  those 
tears.  He  drew  her  tenderly  toward  him. 

“Forgive  me,  dearest,”  he  said  soothingly,  “I  spoke, 
perhaps,  too  harshly ;  but  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  your 
feelings.  Come,  let  us  forget  what  has  past ;  and  I  will 
hear  you  play  that  new  march  I  brought  you  the  other 
evening.” 

Alas !  that  the  giving  so  needful  a  lesson  should  be  a 
thing  for  which  pardon  should  be  asked. 

The  following  morning  Agnes  had  a  slight  head-ache, 
but  it  was  attributed  by  her  fond  mother  to  what  her 
lover  had  said  the  evening  before,  and  to  a  sleepless 
night  passed  in  consequence  of  it. 

“  Agnes,  you  have  a  slight  cold,”  said  her  father,  at 
the  tea-table,  “  don ’t  you  think  so  ?” 


“  Oh !  no,  pa,”  she  answered  gaily,  “  I  only  coughed 
because  I  foolishly  ran  down  stairs.” 

“  Well  I  hope  not,”  was  the  parent’s  reply. 

That  evening  Edward  did  not  come,  as  he  was 
engaged  in  transacting  important  business;  but  the 
ensuing  day  brought  him  to  Mr.  Waltham’s  parlor. 
He  noticed  that  Agnes  had  a  slight  cough,  but  remem^ 
be  ring  the  events  of  his  last  visit,  he  said  nothing. 
Nor,  on  a  second  visit,  when  the  cold  still  continued, 
did  he  venture  to  expostulate  by  words,  though  he  could 
not  restrain  a  look. 

“You  must  do  something  for  that  cold,”  said  her 
father,  on  the  ensuing  morning,  “  I  heard  you  coughing 
violently  after  you  retired,  and,  when  I  awoke  in  the 
night,  you  were  still  coughing.  It  may  become  a 
serious  matter.  I  would  advise  you  to  remain  in  for  a 
few  day  8,  and  commit  youxself  to  your  mother  as  a 
nurse.  These  colds  ought  not  to  be  trifled  with.” 

“  Oh  !  papa,  it  is  nothing,”  replied  Agnes,  “  and  will 
soon  cure  itself.  Besides  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  stay 
at  home — you  know  I  am  to  be  bridesmaid  for  Miss 
Henrickson,  and  she  will  be  married  to-morrow — how 
could  you  have  forgotten  it?” 

“We  often  forget  such  things,  important  as  they  are 
to  young  ladies,”  answered  her  father,  smiling,  “but 
since  you  can ’t  remain  at  home,  you  must  take  extraor¬ 
dinary  care  of  yourself.” 

“  Oh  !  that  I  will  do^never  fear.  And  don’t  alarm 
yourself  about  my  cold,  dear  papa,”  said  Agnes,  throw¬ 
ing  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  fondly  kissing  him, 
“I  declare  you  and  Edward  are  enough  to  frighten 
one. 

The  wedding  of  her  friend  took  place,  and  was 
followed  by  a  round  of  parties,  for  the  winter  was 
unusually  gay,  and  the  friends  of  the  married  couple 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  splendor  and  number  of 
their  entertainments.  Night  after  night  Agnes  was 
out  until  one  and  two  o’clock  at  these  assemblages. 
Her  parents  no  longer  took  notice  of  her  cold,  and 
nothing,  therefore,  was  said  about  it,  but  could  they 
have  heard,  in  the  night,  the  efforts  of  their  daughter 
to  stifle  a  cough,  lest  it  should  awaken  them,  they 
would  have  been  seriously  alarmed.  Even  Edward 
was  scarcely  aware  that  she  had  a  cough,  so  perseve- 
ringly  did  she  check  every  manifestation  of  it  in  his 
presence.  And  thus  two  fatal  months  passed  on. 

One  night  she  had  been  dancing  in  a  crowded  room, 
and,  when  she  ceased,  the  heat  was  so  excessive  that 
she  ran  to  a  window  for  a  moment’s  breath  of  air.  Her 
partner  was  a  thoughtless  young  man,  who,  like  herself, 
saw  no  imprudence  in  the  act,  but  remained  talking 
with  her,  while  the  refreshments  were  handed,  and  until 
the  next  set  was  called.  Unfortunately  her  lover  was 
not  present,  having  been  detained  by  imperative  business. 
She  often  sought  the  window  during  the  evening,  hut 
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the  consequences  began  to  show  themselves  as  soon  as 
she  left  the  room  to  retire.  Before  she  reached  home  a 
violent  shivering  seized  her,  and  she  went  to  bed  really 
ill ;  but,  conscious  of  her  imprudence,  and  hoping  to  feel 
better  in  the  morning,  she  did  not  awake  her  parents. 

In  the  morning  she  had  a  violent  head-ache,  attended 
with  pain ;  and  was  forced  to  confess  herself  really  ill. 
She  was  now  penitent,  and  willing  to  submit  to  the 
application  of  any  remedy. 

Medicines  were  immediately  resorted  to,  and  appa¬ 
rently  with  success,  for  her  fever  was  broken,  and  before 
long  she  was  able  to  resume  her  ordinary  duties  in  the 
house,  though  it  was  not  deemed  prudent,  as  yet,  to 
suffer  her  to  go  out  in  the  evenings.  Edward  was  an 
anxious  attendant  at  her  side,  while  she  remained  a 
prisoner  in  the  house,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the 
delicacy  with  which  he  anticipated  her  every  wish.  He 
never  alluded  to  her  imprudence,  but  his  mournful  look 
of  unavoidable  reproach  when  he  first  heard  of  her 
thoughtlessness,  haunted  her  memory,  and  she  resolved 
never  again  to  disregard  his  advice.  But  alas!  the 
opportunity  to  shew  her  obedience  to  his  wishes  was 
deferred  from  day  to  day ;  for  a  violent  cough  had  made 
its  appearance,  simultaneously  with  her  fever,  and  though 
the  latter  had  been  broken,  the  former  still  remained. 
Remedy  after  remedy  was  tried,  but  in  vain.  At  length 
the  family  began  to  be  alarmed.  Physicians  were  now 
called  in,  though  secretly,  lest  Agnes  should  be  fright¬ 
ened,  and  their  opinions  listened  to  with  beating  hearts. 
They  recommended  various  remedies,  which  were  eagerly 
tried ;  but  all  failed.  Winter  was  now  fast  approaching, 
and  a  warmer  climate  was  hinted  at,  though  the  physi¬ 
cians  still  said  they  hoped  it  was  not  a  case  of  con¬ 
sumption.  To  Cuba  accordingly  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waltham 
took  their  only  child.  Edward  could  not  accompany 
them,  but  he  promised  to  write  by  every  packet,  and 
parted  from  them  with  a  heavy  heart. 

The  winter  months  dragged  slowly  away,  during 
which  Edward  received  weekly  letters  from  Cuba, 
sometimes  holding  out  hope  and  sometimes  breathing 
almost  despair.  His  spirits  began  to  fall.  Spring  was 
now  at  hand — that  spring  in  which  he  and  Agnes  were 
to  have  been  married — and  gloomy  forebodings  took 
possession  of  his  heart.  One  evening  he  suddenly 
received  a  message  that  the  Walthams  had  returned 
and  wished  to  see  him.  With  a  trembling  heart  he 
hastened  to  their,  dwelling,  and  rushed,  mad  with  fears, 
into  Agnes’  sick  room,  almost  without  being  announced. 
Oh !  the  sight  that  met  his  eyes.  Pale,  and  worn  to  a 
skeleton,  yet  with  the  lustrous  eye  and  crimson  cheek 
of  the  consumption,  Agnes  Waltham  met  the  eye  of  her 
lover,  who  had  parted  with  her,  when  she  wore  at  least 
the  appearance  of  health.  The  change  was  too  much 
for  him,  he  staggered  to  a  chair,  and  for  some  minutes 
could  not  speak.  Her  parents  wept  aloud. 


Edward  at  length  found  courage  to  look  on  Agnes 
again.  She  was  deeply  affected,  and  seemed  also  unable 
to  speak.  But  oh !  the  look  of  earnest  pleading,  of  deep, 
unchanging  love  with  which  she  regarded  her  lover. 

“  Edward,”  at  length  said  Agnes,  speaking  with 
difficulty,  and  extending  her  wan  hand,  “  I  am  dying, 
and  I  have  long  known  it.  To  my  fate  I  am  resigned. 
My  only  wish  has  been  to  reach  home,  and  ask  your 
forgiveness  ere  I  go  hence.  Had  I  followed  your  coun¬ 
sels  ;  had  I  been  less  careless  of  my  health,  I  would  now 
have  been  well,  and  we  would  all  have  been  happy. 
But  the  deed  is  done.  I  hope  my  heavenly  father,”  she 
continued,  raising  her  meek  eyes  above,  “  has  forgiven 
me,  and  now  I  seek  your  pardon - ” 

“  Oh !  do  not  speak  of  it.  God  knows  I  have  nothing 
to  forgive,”  and  he  sobbed  like  a  child. 

“Yes !  I  have  been  sinful — vanity  forebade  me  to  do 
as  you  wished,  and  now  I  reap  as  I  have  sown.  Oh ! 
that  fatal  pride  of  dress.  What  matters  it  in  the  grave 
to  which  I  am  going  in  what  I  have  been  decked  while 
here.  But  do  not  weep  for  me,”  here  a  violent  fit  of 
coughing  seized  her,  and  for  some  minutes  she  could 
not  speak.  All  wept.  At  length  she  gained  strength 
to  say, 

“May  God  bless  you,  dear,  dear  Edward  !  You  will 
sometimes  think  of  me  when  I  am  gone  V* 

“  Yes !  yes !  day  and  night,  my  own  Agnes !”  and  he 
sobbed  aloud. 

She  smiled — and  it  was  an  angel’s  smile — as  she 
replied, 

“Father,  Edward — give  me  your  hands — mother, 
dear  mother,  kiss  me !  I  can  now  die  happy.  Fare¬ 
well,”  and,  almost  before  they  were  aware  of  it,  her 
gentle  spirit  had  departed. 

Reader!  my  tale  has  a  moral.  May  you,  with 
God’s  blessing,  profit  by  it  N 


LINES  TO  - . 

BT  J.  TOMLIN,  ESQ.. 

Lady,  we  part  to  meet  no  more ! — 

Thy  smiles  and  all  thy  magic  art, 

Like  winds  upon  a  rocky  shore, 

Will  come— but  not  to  move  the  heart! 
Thy  tears  will  fall — but,  like  the  shower. 
That  drips  upon  a  withered  flower, — 

The  water  cannot  from  its  gloom 
Awake  to  life  its  early  bloom. 

Or  give  it  when  its  bloom  has  fled, 

One  life-like  glow  of  crimson  red ! 

Thy  tears  will  fall  as  fast  as  showers 
That  wet  the  stems  of  summer  flowers. 
But  never,  Lady,  will  they  give 
Again  life’s  tranquil  hours  to  live, 

Nor  steal  from  out  the  troubled  breast 
The  throes  that  rob  it  of  its  rest! 
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THE  LADY’S 


THE  TWO  SISTERS; 

OR,  DOMESTIC  DUTIES. 

BT  C.  F.  HALL. 

Not  more  than  five  miles  from  the  city  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  on  the  banks  of  the  8chuylkill,  stands  a  princely 
mansion ;  and  the  traveller,  as  he  approaches  it,  is  imme¬ 
diately  struck  with  the  regularity  and  beauty  of  its 
outward  appearance,  and  the  taste  that  has  been  dis¬ 
played  by  some  fair  hand,  in  the  admirable  arrangement 
of  the  flowers  and  various  kinds  of  shrubbery,  with 
which  the  space  in  ront  is  ornamented. 

It  was  one  of  those  delicious  mornings  with  which 
we  are  often  blessed  in  e.irly  spring,  that  I  was  induced 
to  take  a  walk  along  the  bank  of  the  Schuylkill.  As  I 
strolled  onward,  I  was  lured  to  proceed  by  the  continued 
variety  that  presented  it.self  to  my  view.  At  one  side 
was  Fairmount,  the  river  laving  its  base — on  the  other 
.side  were  the  wooded  slopes  that  skirt  the  western  bank 
of  the  stream.  One  ament  my  attention  would  be 
drawn  to  some  sail  that  moved  majestically  on  the  still 
waters :  the  next  it  would  be  called  to  the  wood,  where 
the  many  harbingers  of  spring  were  warbling  their 
melodious  notes.  With  such  incentives  I  was  led  along, 
until  I  found  myself  in  sight  of  the  mansion  that  I  have 
had  occasion  to  mention.  My  curiosity  became  excited 
and  I  resolved  to  proceed.  A  few  minutes  walk  brought 
me  in  front  of  the  house,  when  my  attention  was  drawn 
to  a  voice  which  I  knew  to  be  that  of  a  lady  singing. 
Looking  up,  I  saw  a  face  so  lovely,  that,  for  a  moment, 
I  almost  believed  myself  dreaming.  The  features  were 
nearly  hid  from  view,  by  the  rich  auburn  hair  which 
hung  in  graceful  ringlets,  and  nearly  covered  her  neck 
of  snowy  whiteness.  Her  cheek  was  slightly  tinged 
with  a  roseate  hue,  while  *her  rich,  dark  eye  did  not 
diminish  her  beauty.  I  saw,  by  a  small  watering  pot 
which  she  held  in  her  hand,  that  she  was  watering  the 
plants.  When  she  looked  up,  the  second  time,  her  eye 
caught  mine.  As  soon  as  she  saw  that  I  was  observing 
her  she  silenced  her  voice,  and  continued  her  occupation. 
At  this  instant  a  gentleman,  whom  I  took  to  be  her 
parent,  approached ;  and  imagine  my  surprise  when  I 
recognised  in  him  an  old  friend,  who  had  been  exten¬ 
sively  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  had  now 
retired  from  the  busy  scenes  of  life  to  enjoy  himself  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family.  I  shall  introduce  him  to  my 
readers  under  the  assumed  name  of  Richardson.  After 
the  usual  salutations,  and  an  introduction  to  his  daughter 
— for  my  conjecture  had  been  right — I  entered  into  con¬ 
versation  with  him.  A  half  hour  was  agreeably  spent, 
when  I  took  my  leave,  highly  gratified  with  my  visit. 
I  soon  became,  as  it  were,  a  constant  visiter  at  his 
house.  The  family  consisted  of  himself,  wife,  and  two 
daughters,  Mary  and  Julia;  and  at  the  time  of  my  story 


they  were  at  that  age  when  woman's  charms  appear 
most  brilliant  My  readers  have  learned  ere  this  that 
one  was  handsome ;  the  other,  if  possible,  exceeded  her 
sister  in  point  of  beauty,  but  the  qualities  that  were 
possessed  by  Julia,  although  she  was  not  as  handsome 
as  Mary,  made  her  seem  more  brilliant  in  the  society  in 
which  they  were  both  known.  Being  the  children  of 
wealthy  parents,  we  should  suppose,  at  least,  that  the 
mother  would  not  choose  to  teach  them  domestic  duties. 
Not  so.  This'important  female  knowledge,  she  endea¬ 
vored  to  instill  into  them.  In  the  case  of  Julia  she 
succeeded,  but  in  that  of  Mary  she  failed.  The  delight 
of  the  latter  was  in  popular  music,  in  dancing,  and  in 
all  the  lighter  and  more  ephemeral  accomplishments. 
Julia,  on  the  contrary,  early  became  acquainted  with 
those  household  duties  which  tend,  more  than  all  the 
fashionable  accomplishments  of  the  day,  to  educate 
woman  for  the  province  of  a  wife  and  mother.  In  vain 
the  mother  argued  to  Maiy  that  riches  sometimes  take 
wings  and  fly  away !  Mary  always  replied,  “  I  shall 
not  learn,  for  I  shall  never  marry  a  man,  unless  he  is 
able  to  support  me,  and  support  me  too  without  work, 
and  what  use  is  there  in  making  a  domestic  of  myself, 
when  there  are  always  plenty  to  be  had.  What!  de¬ 
scend  to  the  kitchen.’’ 

A  few  years  passed,  and  suitors  had  offered  and  sued 
often  the  hand  of  each  of  the  sisters,  and  had  as  often 
been  rejected ;  until  a  person  was  introduced  to  Mary  as 
Mr.  Augustus  Hamilton,  a  man  possessed  of  considerable 
beauty,  no  small  amount  of  information,  extravagantly 
fond  of  every  kind  of  amusement,  and  withal  possessed 
of  a  fortune — in  fact  he  was  what  the  world  generally 
term  a  gentleman,  and  such  a  person  as  Mary  had  long 
been  endeavoring  to  become  acquainted  with.  After  a 
courtship  of  about  two  years,  he  led  to  the  altar  the 
lovely  Mary  Richardson.  All  remarked  what  a  happy 
couple  they  were,  and  how  well  matched,  for  both  were 
handsome,  both  possessed  of  wealth.  In  a  month  they 
were  settled  in  a  splendid  mansion  on  Chesnut  street, 
and  as  the  views  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  were  what  is  called 
aristocratic,  every  thing  must  be  in  keeping  with  the 
house  in  which  they  lived,  and  also  with  the  society  in 
which  they  moved.  The  house  was  accordingly  fur¬ 
nished  in  magnificent  style ;  and  large  parties  followed 
each  other  in  quick  succession.  Mr.  Hamilton,  although 
possessed  of  ample  means  for  their  present  enjoyment, 
was  in  a  mercantile  business,  and  subject,  therefore,  to 
all  the  fluctuations  of  commerce.  He  was  little  aware 
that  the  cloud  of  adversity  was  so  soon  to  shroud  him 
and  the  happy  partner  of  his  bosom  in  gloom.  After 
living  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  heart  could  wish  for 
several  years,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  liabilities  of 
the  house  of  Hamilton  and  Dresden  were  more  thar 
they  could  meet,  and  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Hamilton  can 
be  better  imagined  than  described  on  the  evening  that 
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he  related  to  his  wife  their  circumstances,  and  added 
that  they  should  have  to  leave  the  house  where  they 
then  resided,  and  take  up  their  abode  in  some  more 
humble  dwelling  in  a  more  retired  part  of  the  city. 
Accordingly  a  house  was  procured,  in  the  district  called 
Kensington,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  left,  although  with  great 
reluctance,  her  magnificent  mansion  where,  a  few  months 
before,  wealth  and  affluence  had  held  unbridled  sway. 
But  she  did  leave  it,  and  when  she  came,  as  it  were,  into 
a  new  sphere,  and  had  personally  to  provide  for  her 
own  house,  she  then  saw  the  great  advantage  of  knowing 
how  to  superintend  it.  But,  as  she  could  not  do  this, 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  obliged  to  procure  a  servant,  much 
against  his  own  inclination ;  but  it  could  not  be  avoided, 
and  accordingly  one  was  obtained.  Mrs.  Hamilton 
tried,  in  every  way  in  her  power,  to  contribute  to  her 
husband’s  happiness;  but  it  appeared  to  her  that  she 
could  not ;  for  he  would  come  home  and  appear  depres¬ 
sed  in  spirits ;  and  very  seldom  (as  he  thought)  did  he 
find  his  wife  ready  to  greet  him  with  a  sinile.  Her 
sullen  and  morose  disposiiion,  coupled  with  the  idea 
that  she  was  not  competent  to  take  charge  of  her  own 
house,  made  him  feel  unhappy.  Often  when  he  came 
home  hurried,  dinner  would  not  be  ready.  It  went 
On  in  this  manner  for  some  time ;  until,  coming  home 
one  day,  after  having  had  more  to  trouble  him  than 
usual,  and  not  finding  dinner  ready  at  the  usual  time, 
he  broke  out  into  a  violent  passion,  and  left  the  house. 
The  first  blow  had  been  struck,  and  with  it  had  gone 
their  happiness.  Alas!  Hamilton  could-not  enjoy  him¬ 
self  in  his  wife’s  society,  for  he  believed  that  she  did  not 
try  to  contribute  to  his  happiness.  He  soon  began  to 
resort  to  the  haunts  of  vice,  and  thence  to  the  intoxica¬ 
ting  bowl,  for  the  purpose  of  drowning  previous  sorrow. 
The  consequences  soon  followed.  His  crime  was  visited 
on  his  family,  and  they  were  discarded  by  their  former 
friends  and  relatives.  Here,  we  will  leave  them,  and  go 
back  to  the  house  of  Richardson. 

The  hand  of  Julia,  meantime,  had  been  sought  and 
gained,  by  a  person  who  possessed  the  real  qualities  of 
a  gentleman.  He  did  not  enjoy  wealth,  beauty,  nor 
accomplishments,  yet  his  good  sense,  sound  mind,  and 
forgiving  disposition  won  him  the  good-will  and  esteem 
of  all  who  knew  him.  About  a  year  after  the  wedding 
of  Mary,  Julia  was  led  to  the  altar  by  Mr.  Charles 
Sebring.  He  moved,  with  his  lovely  wife,  to  a  small 
town  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  entered  upon  a 
mercantile  life.  He  procured  a  small,  but  neat  house, 
and,  as  his  wife  was  well  acquainted  with  all  domestic 
duties,  his  expenses  were  consequently  quite  small. 
When  his  daily  labor  was  over,  sweet  would  be  his 
thoughts  of  meeting  his  lovely  wife  at  the  door,  with  a 
smile  to  greet  him.  His  home  was  of  all  places  the 
most  dear  to  him — for  it  ever  wore  a  neat  and  cheerful 
aspect  In  the  course  of  time  his  business  increased, 
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and  he  had  accumulated  property.  Then  he  resolved  to 
remove  to  Philadelphia,  and  enter  into  a  more  extensive 
business.  Accordingly,  the  following  spring  found  them 
in  a  neat,  and  handsome  residence  in  that  commercial 
mart  By  economy  Charles  Sebring  became  a  wealthy 
man.  For  years,  however,  they  had  heard  nothing  of 
Mary  or  her  husband,  for  after  he  had  been  discarded 
by  his  friends  in  consequence  of  his  dissolute  habits, 
Hamilton  had  disappeared,  leaving  no  clue  to  his  resi¬ 
dence.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sebring  had  often  endeavored  to 
discover  his  retreat  and  that  of  his  family,  but  in  vain. 
At  length,  one  night,  as  Charles  VM  returning  from  his 
store,  he  saw  a  number  of  boys  edStetad  around  some 
object,  and,  on  approaching,  he  observed  a  person  very 
much  intoxicated.  At  first  sight,  he  thought  he  would 
leave  him,  at  the  next  moment  he  thought  he  might 
possibly  render  him  some  assistance;  and  accordingly 
approached  him.  Imagine  his  surprise  on  finding  that 
it  was  his  own  brother-in-law,  Augustus  Hamilton. 
Yes !  although  that  cheek  had  lost  its  roseate  hue, 
although  that  voice  had  become  harsh  and  brutal,  there 
was  still  enough  to  tell  that  the  inebriate  was  the  once 
wealthy  suitor  of  Mary.  Charles  raised  him  up,  and 
conveyed  him  to  his  home,  if  home  it  might  be  called, 
which  was  a  small  hovel  in  a  narrow,  dirty  alley  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city.  But  what  a  sight  met  his  eye ! 
The  furniture  of  the  room  consisted  of  two  old  chairs, 
one  or  two  wooden  stools,  a  part  of  a  bed,  and  scarcely 
covering  enough  to  shelter  them;  while  on  the  hearth 
there  lay  a  few  expiring  embers.  The  inmates  of  the 
room  were  a  woman  about  half  clothed,  with  one  small 
child  earnestly  imploring  its  mother  to  give  it  something 
to  eat.  In  that  wan  frame  he  recognised  his  wife’s 
sister.  He  could  not  refrain,  but  bursting  into  tears, 
turned  and  left  the  house.  But  the  entreaties  of  that 
child  still  sounded  in  his  ear ;  he  stopped  and  purchased 
some  necessaries,  ordered  them  sent  around ;  and  then 
hastened  home,  for  he  was  somewhat  later  than  usual, 
His  wife  sat  at  the  window,  watching  his  return,  and  as 
he  entered,  and  she  pressed  her  lips  to  his,  he  thanked 
God  that  he  had  shown  his  mercy  and  loving  kindness 
to  him  in  providing  him  such  a  partner  for  life !  He 
appeared  solemn  and  melancholy,  and  as  his  lovely  wife 
sat  down  beside  him,  she  looked  up,  and,  with  a  smile 
upon  her  face,  said, 

“  Charles  what  is  the  matter  1  have  I  done  any  thing 
to  offend  you  1” 

He  said  “  no,”  and  promised  that  soon  she  should 
know  all.  When  morning  came  he  requested  her  to 
take  a  walk!  She  consented,  and  he  bent  his  steps 
immediately  to  the  place  where  he  had  been  the  evening 
before,  resolved  to  know  the  worst  As  they  entered 
the  alley,  Julia  remarked, 

“  Why,  Charles,  where  are  you  going?  there  cannot 
certainly  be  any  body  here  that  you  want  to  see !” 
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“Yes,  there  is,”  he  replied,  “I  always  want  to  help 
the  poor  and  needy.” 

“Pardon  me,  Charles,  pardon  me,”  said  she,  “how 
glad  lam  that  we  have  come.”  By  this  time  they  had 
reached  the  door.  He  resolved  to  enter  without  knock¬ 
ing,  and  accordingly  taking  his  wife  by  the  hand  he 
walked  in.  As  Julia  entered  she  cast  her  eyes  around 
her,  and  what  a  sight  met  her  gaze  !  She  stood  for  a 
moment,  as  it  were,  motionless ;  throwing  her  eyes  on 
the  woman,  she  exclaimed,  “  Charles — my  sister — my 
sister — my  only  sister,”  and  the  next  moment  they  were 
in  each  others  arms.  Many  and  bitter  were  the  tears 
that  were  shed  upon  each  others  bosom.  In  a  short  time 
they  relaxed  their  grasp ;  when  it  was  found  that  Mary 
had  fainted.  Charles  instantly  procured  assistance,  had 
her  and  her  daughter  conveyed  to  his  own  home,  where 
she  had  all  the  attention  that  was  required.  She  soon 
regained  her  health.  His  next  purpose  was  to  find  her 
husband.  This,  with  some  difficulty,  he  succeeded  in 
doing,  after  which  he  brought  him  to  his  own  home. 

By  the  blessing  of  Providence  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  a 
few  months,  reformed.  He  then  related  to  us,  as  far  as 
memory  served  him,  the  sufferings  of  his  family,  and  the 
history  of  his  own  career  in  vice  since  we  left  him  in 
our  story.  In  a  short  time  after  these  events  had  trans¬ 
pired,  Mr.  Hamilton,  now  the  husband  of  a  happy  wife, 
associated  himself  in  business  with  his  brother,  and  in 
a  few  years  was  blessed  again  with  wealth. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  will  never  bring  up  her  lovely  daughter 
except  in  habits  of  industry  and  economy,  though  she 
will  not  forget  to  instil  into  her  those  graces  which 
shine  so  brilliant  in  woman,  for  a  knowledge  of  domestic 
duties  and  all  the  graces  of  a  lady  are  not  incompatible. 
“  Had  I  not  neglected  my  household  cares,”  Mrs.  Ham¬ 
ilton  was  wont  to  say,  “I  should  never  have  passed 
through  what  I  have,  and  now  I  am  thankful  that  I 
have  a  kind  brother,  a  kind  sister,  and  a  kind  husband. 
I  have  learnt  this  lesson — always  bring  up  a  daughter 
in  such  a  manner  that  she  may  be  competent  to  take 
charge  of  her  own  house,  regardless  of  what  may  be  her 
situation  in  life.” 

RUTH. 

She  stood  breast  high  amid  the  corn, 

Clasp’d  by  the  golden  light  of  mom, 

Like  the  sweetheart  of  the  sun 
Who  many  a  glowing  kiss  had  won. 

On  her  cheek  an  autumn  flush, 

Deeply  ripened : — such  a  blush 
In  the  midst  of  brown  was  born, 

Like  red  poppies  grown  with  corn. 

Round  her  eyes  her  tresses  fell, 

Which  were  blackest  none  could  tell ; 

But  long  lashes  veil’d  a  light, 

That  had  else  been  all  too  bright.  Hood. 


THE  LADY  CLARA. 

BY  J.  H.  DANA. 

My  friend  Beaumont  was  the  descendant  of  one  of 
the  oldest  and  proudest  families  of  England,  his  fore¬ 
fathers  having  fought  at  Cressy,  Poictiers.  and,  for  aught 
I  know,  at  Hastings  itself.  He  could  trace  his  descent 
from  one  silk  and  ermine  clad  earl  to  another,  and  then, 
through  a  long  succession  of  steel  clad  barons,  up  to  a 
certain  Rolla  Beaumont  of  Normandy,  who,  in  his  turn, 
had  a  whole  array  of  sea-kings  for  ancestors  at  his  back. 
If  blood,  therefore,  could  do  any  thing  for  a  man,  Beau¬ 
mont  was  charged  to  the  brim  with  it.  But  alack  a 
day  !  blood  will  not  put  meat  into  one’s  mouth ;  and 
so  Dick  knew  to  his  cost.  The  earldom — never  very 
rich  at  the  best — had  been  growing  poorer  and  poorer 
through  a  long  series  of  generations,  like  an  old  spin¬ 
ster  becoming  thinner  and  more  angular  with  every 
year,  and  now  the  estates  scarcely  afforded  a  decent 
competence  to  the  proud  elder  brother  of  Dick,  while 
Dick  himself  was  left  with  a  most  “  beggarly  account  of 
empty  boxes.”  But  if  he  was  poor  he  was  philosophic, 
and  care  never  caught  him  with  a  wry  mouth.  His 
character,  however,  will  develope  itself  in  the  course  of 
my  stoiy.  I  will  only  premise  that  I  was,  at  this  time, 
in  London,  and  that  it  was  drawing  toward  the  close 
of  the  season.  We  met  at  the  door  of  my  rooms,  when 
Dick,  linking  his  arm  in  mine  in  his  familiar  way, 
accepted  my  invitation  to  spend  an  hour  over  a  flask  of 
Sillery. 

“Are  you  going  down  to  Arlford  Castle  1”  I  said, 
“my  invitation  was  so  warmly  given  that  I  cannot 
resist  it.  I  understand  you  too  were  invited.” 

“So  I  am,  but  I  don’t  think  I  shall  go.  You  must 
know  Arlford  Castle  is  the  greatest  bore  of  my  life.  I 
have  never  been  there  and  never  intend  to  go.” 

“Not  intend  to  go  to  Arlford  Castle — why,  I  should 
think  the  fame  of  Lady  Clara’s  beauty  would  carry  you 
there  at  the  first  chance.  Faith !  my  dear  fellow,  she 
is  said  to  be  a  perfect  J  uno.” 

“Very  possibly,  but  it  is  the  Lady  Clara  who  keeps 
me  away.  You  seem  surprised,  and  I  will  explain. 
You  know  the  custom  here — in  your  republican  land  it 
may  be  different — to  trade  birth  for  gold  in  matrimony. 
Well  my  father  and  the  father  of  Lady  Clara  were  in¬ 
timate  at  school.  But  Lord  Seaforth’s  peerage  only 
dated  back  to  the  Revolution,  while  ours  was  as  old  as 
the  Norman  Conquest.  The  Sea  forth  estates,  how¬ 
ever,  are  very  extensive,  and  the  dower  of  the  daughter 
greater  than  the  whole  wealth  of  our  earldom.  So, 
when  the  Lady  Clara  first  saw  light,  a  few  years  after 
my  birth,  it  was  arranged  that  she  and  I  should  be 
married.  Things  went  on  very  swimmingly,  as  the  old 
folks  thought,  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  my  parent 
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died,  and  I  began  to  think  for  myself.  Then  it  struck  me 
that  this  being  traded  away  like  a  horse  was  incompatible 
with  my  manhood,  however  compatible  it  might  be  with 
ancient  blood,  for  you  must  know  that  I  am,  on  this 
subject,  a  bit  of  a  democrat.  So  I  forswore  Arlford 
Castle,  and  never  could  be  coaxed  or  driven  there. 
When  I  grew  up,  however,  and  began  to  feel  the  value 
of  money — that  “ da  nobiscum ”  of  civilized  life — my 
resolution  began  to  stagger,  and  would  have,  perhaps, 
given  way,  had  not  an  incident  occurred  which  put  all 
thought  of  Lady  Clara  to  flight 

“  It  was  at  a  county  ball,  when  I  was  just  twenty, 
that  I  met  the  most  beautiful  of  creatures,  a  dark-haired, 
ebon-eyed,  goddess-like  woman.  I  call  her  woman  be¬ 
cause,  though  full  two  years  younger  than  myself,  she 
was  even  then  no  longer  a  girl.  If  I  live  to  the  age  of 
Methuselah  I  shall  never  forget  those  liquid  eyes,  that 
divine  form,  or  the  melodious  music  of  her  tongue.  I 
sought  and  obtained  an  introduction.  She  was  a  Miss 
Cleveland — doubtless  from  the  name  the  descendant  of 
some  honest  burgher.  My  lordly  elder  brother  would 
have  sneered  at  her,  but  what  cared  I  for  aristocratic 
ancestry? — for,  to  tell  the  truth,  our  titled  forefathers 
were  no  better  than  robbers,  and  deserved  to  be  hung, 
while  these  same  despised  burghers  were  the  only  honest 
men  in  the  land.  I  danced  with  her,  promenaded  with 
her,  and  hung  around  her  the  whole  evening.  In  a 
word  I  was  entranced,  and,  to  cut  a  long  story  short, 
experienced,  for  the  flrst  time,  what  love  really  is. 
There  is  a  world  of  romance  in  me — as  you  have 
often  told  me — if  one  will  go  deep  enough  to  find  it, 
and,  therefore,  you  will  not  be  surprised  when  I  tell 
you  that,  from  that  hour  to  this,  though  I  have  never 
seen  Miss  Cleveland  since,  her  image  has  been  upper¬ 
most  in  my  thoughts.  8he  passed  away  like  a  dream 
from  that  assembly,  and  no  one  knew  whence  she  came 
or  whither  she  was  going.  All  I  could  learn  was  that 
she  stopped  in  a  travelling  carriage  at  one  of  the  hotels, 
and  hearing  of  the  ball,  took  a  whim  to  stay.  Early  the 
ensuing  morning,  and  hours  before  we  were  out  of  our 
beds,  she  had  re-commenced  her  journey,  with  no  travel¬ 
ling  companions  except  the  maid,  and  an  old  gentleman 
who  had  chaperoned  her  to  the  ball.  Now  there's  a 
romance  in  real  life  for  you.”  • 

I  had  long  suspected  the  existence  of  a  secret  passion 
for  some  unknown  lady  in  Dick's  breast,  so  I  was  not 
as  much  surprised  as  I  otherwise  would  have  been. 

“  But  have  you  never  found  any  clue  to  this  mysterious 
lady-love.” 

“  Never — and  there’s  the  deuce  of  it  I  have  hunted 
high  and  low,  and  been  in  almost  every  county  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  no  Miss  Cleveland  can  I  find,  who  answers  to 
my  description.  I  begin  to  suspect  she  is  an  American, 
and  you  must  not  be  surprised  if,  some  of  these  days,  I 
.cross  the  Atlantic  in  search  of  her.” 


“I  should  give  up  the  chase,  especially  with  Lady 
Clara  Arlford  in  the  prospective.  Come — go  down  to 
the  Castle  with  me — you  haven 't  seen  her  since  you 
were  both  children,  and,  from  all  I  hear,  she  has  grown 
up  a  perfect  goddess.  Who  knows  but  she  may  drive 
this  plebeian  Miss  Cleveland  out  of  your  head  ?” 

“Her  dower  would  certainly  be  comfortable,”  said 
Dick,  with  a  shrug,  “I  hate  a  profession,  but  must  soon 
do  something,  or  starve.  But  then  I  dislike  marrying 
an  heiress.” 

“  But  perhaps  Lady  Clara  recollects  you  only  too 
well  for  her  own  peace.  They  say  she  has  refused  a 
score  of  suitors.” 

“  I  confess  a  wish  to  see  her,  though  I  don ’t  want 
her  to  see  me — but  there ’s  the  bore.” 

“Ah!  I  have  it,”  I  said,  after  a  minute’s  thought, 
“  there  is  an  inn,  in  the  village  near  the  Castle,  where 
you  can  stay  disguised — say  as  a  travelling  artist,  for 
you  sketch  well,  and  the  Bcenery  about  Arlford  is  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  picturesque  character.  Follow  me  down, 
and  trust  me  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  see  the  Lady 
Clara.” 

Dick  paused  for  a  minute  in  deep  thought,  and  then 
looking  up,  exclaimed, 

“Faith,  I’ll  take  your  advice.  There’s  a  bit  of 
romance  about  your  plan  that  commends  it  to  my 
imagination.  When  do  you  start?” 

“  On  Monday.” 

“  Then  I  'll  precede  you  down,  so  as  to  prevent  sus¬ 
picion.  I  shall  leave  town  to-morrow,”  he  said,  with 
his  usual  decision  of  character,  when  once  aroused. 

I  heard  no  more  of  Dick  until  I  reached  Arlford 
Castle.  The  company  was  large  and  select,  comprising 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  England,  but 
among  them  the  Lady  Clara  shone  pre-eminent.  All 
that  I  had  heard  of  her  loveliness  was  far  surpassed  by 
the  reality.  Her  person  was  tall  and  queenly,  perhaps 
too  much  inclined  to  en  bon  point ,  but  still  exquisitely 
graceful,  and  having  a  majesty  that  overawed  the  senses. 
And  then  her  eyes! — dark,  full  and  lustrous,  they  had 
in  them  the  spell  of  a  sybil.  Never  had  a  woman  ap¬ 
proached  so  nigh  to  my  standard  of  lordly  beauty,  and 
I  wished  a  dozen  times  every  half  hour  that  my  friend 
Dick  could  see  her.  I  felt  convinced  that  he  was  more 
than  mortal  if  he  did  not  at  once  forget  Miss  Cleveland, 
and  bow  at  the  shrine  of  the  Lady  Clara. 

“  Confound  the  fellow,”  I  said  to  myself,  “  here  is  a 
goddess  with  a  fortune  at  his  feet,  and  he  goes  whining 
through  the  country  after  some  unknown  and  wandering 
damsel  who  may,  for  all  he  knows,  be  married  ere  this, 
to  some  dull,  common  place  soap-chandler.  But  we'll 
see  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  a  cure.” 

Two  days  had  elapsed  before  I  thought  it  safe  to  visjt 
the  little  inn,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  Dick,  tricked 
out  in  a  disguise  through  which  his  own  parents  could 
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scarcely  have  detected  him.  I  followed  him  up  stairs 
into  his  room,  and  when  the  door  was  locked  we  mu¬ 
tually  related  our  adventures.  I  spoke  of  the  Lady  Clara 
in  enthusiastic  terms. 

“  Can’t  we  bring  our  farce  to  a  close  soon,”  said  Dick, 
yawning,  “for  I’m  becoming  deucedly  tired  of  being 
cooped  up  here,  like  a  sheep  for  the  slaughter;  or  trudg¬ 
ing  over  rocks  and  through  copses,  with  a  sketch  book, 
to  keep  up  my  character.  The  first  of  September  will 
be  here  to-morrow,  and  there  is  prime  shooting  on  my 
brother’s  preserves,  but  if  I  loiter  here  much  longer  I 
shall  lose  much  of  the  sport.  The  landlady,  too,  begins 
to  look  suspicious,  and  has  once  or  twice  given  me  a 
look  that  said,  as  plainly  as  looks  could  say,  that  I  was 
too  fastidious  for  a  travelling  artist.” 

“  Well,”  said  I,  44  suppose  we  try  it  now.  Come  with 
me  to  the  Castle.  We’ll  loiter  about  as  if  to  pick  out  a 
good  moonlight  view,  and  who  knows  but  we  may  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  Lady  Clara.” 

“  Done,”  said  Dick ;  and  wo  started. 

The  Castle  lay  in  deep  shadow  as  we  approached  it, 
and  as  the  moonlight  silvered  the  old  gothic  towers,  and 
tipped  the  abutting  edges  of  the  carved  work  that  every 
where  adorned  the  noble  pile,  the  scene  presented  to  the 
eye  was  one  that  reminded  me  of  the  enchanted  palaces 
of  the  Arabian  Nights..  We  stopped,  as  if  by  a  common 
impulse,  to  gaze  on  the  spectacle.  8uddenly  the  figure 
of  a  lady  appeared  in  an  open  gallery  above  us,  where 
she  stood,  for  some  minutes,  totally  unconscious  of  our 
vicinity,  for  we  were  hidden  under  the  shadow  of  a  huge 
oak  that  threw  its  thick  foliage  far  and  wide  over  us. 
The  moon  was  sailing  high  in  Heaven,  and  on  that 
bright  luminary  the  lady  gazed  as  if  in  rapt  admiration. 
The  first  glance  at  the  fair  apparition  assured  me  it  was 
the  Lady  Clara;  and  never  had  she  appeared  more 
lovely.  Attired  in  a  magnificent  robe  of  velvet,  with 
her  hair  falling  in  luxuriant  tresses  down  her  neck,  and 
her  snowy  and  rounded  shoulders  seeming  whiter  than 
driven  snow  in  the  moonlight,  she  looked  a  divinity, 
holding  communion  with  up-turned  eyes,  with  a  sister 
divinity  of  the  skies.  She  wore  a  string  of  pearls  aronnd 
her  neck,  and  a  white  rose  nestling  in  her  bosom — fit 
types  of  her  maiden  purity.  I  was  so  entranced  by  the 
sight  that,  for  a  minute,  I  had  forgot  my  companion, 
when  I  felt  him  nervously  clutch  my  arm.  I  looked 
around. 

44  Heavens  how  magnificent— it  is — it  is — I  have 
found  her,”  he  said,  agitatedly. 

“Found  who?” 

44  Miss  Cleveland.  Isn ’t  she  a  superb  creature.  By 
George,  the  Lady  Clara,  with  her  dower,  may  go  to  the 
dogs.” 

I  burst  into  uncontrollable  laughter,  for,  if  a  world  had 
been  the  price  of  restraint,  I  could  not  have  refrained. 
The  fair  apparition  disapjfoared  in  an  instant. 


“Confound  you,”  said  Dick,  half  angrily,  “what 
makes  you  so  merry  ?  You  have  frightened  away  my 
Sultana.” 

“Merry,”  said  I,  “why  here  you’ve  been  avoiding 
the  Lady  Clara  for  years,  and  searching  all  England  for 
Miss  Cleveland,  when  they’re  but  one  and  the  same 
person,”  and  again  I  laughed  until  the  tears  ran  out  of 
my  eyes. 

Dick  gazed  at  me  in  blank  wonder.  Never  did  a 
poor  fellow  look  more  like  a  fool.  This  only  increased 
my  mirth,  and  at  length  Dick  joined  in  it  as  heartily  as 
myself,  capering  about  in  his  extravagant  joy,  until 
I  almost  began  to  think  his  wits  were  deranged. 

The  next  day  a  post  chaise  and  four  dashed  through 
the  park  of  Arlford  Castle,  and  my  friend  Dick  paid  his 
first  visit  since  boyhood  to  the  Lady  Clara.  Some  little 
surprise  was  felt,  though  not  evinced  at  his  visit ;  and 
the  lady  herself  betrayed  decided  embarrassment  Dick 
prospered  wonderfully  in  his  wooing,  and  the  next  sum¬ 
mer  he  led  to  the  altar  the  Lady  Clara. 

It  was  not  until  after  his  marriage  that  his  bride 
explained  to  him  the  little  plot  connected  with  her 
assumption  of  the  name  of  Miss  Cleveland.  8he 
was  travelling,  with  her  father,  from  Arlford  Castle 
to  London,  when  she  heard  of  the  county  ball,  and 
of  Dick’s  intended  presence.  Piqued  at  his  studied 
neglect  of  her  she  resolved  to  visit  the  assembly  under 
an  assumed  name.  This  was  easily  effected.  The  result 
is  known.  But  alas!  in  striving  to  win  Dick,  the  Lady 
Clara  lost  her  own  heart.  Delicacy  forbade  her  after¬ 
ward  to  reveal  her  disguise,  and  so  she  was  compelled 
to  trust  to  accident.  But  years  elapsed,  as  we  have 
seen,  before  she  again  met  her  lover. 

The  Lady  Clara  is  now  a  matron  of  thirty,  and  the 
last  steamer  informs  me  that  Dick  has  fallen  heir  to 
the  earldom,  his  elder  brother  having  died  during  the  ^ 
Queen’s  visit  to  Scotland.  Lucky ! — wasn ’t  he  ? 


THE  WREATH. 

A  spirit-breath  is  wavering  around 
The  gentle  leaflets  of  each  blushing  flower 
Thou  hast,  sweet  one !  in  a  rich  cluster  bound. 

To  blend  for  me  their  birthright’s  breathing  dower; 
And  o’er  the  petals,  a  resistless  spell 
Is  sweetly  twining,  which  shall  long  outlast 
The  rays  those  fair,  yet  fading  flowerets  cast ; 

And  oft  when  every  leaflet’s  hue  hath  fled, 

Each  charm  hath  perished,  each  soft  breath  is  dead, 
’Twill  wake,  in  memory’s  deepest  treasure-cell, 

The  gentfe  echo  of  thy  name,  recalling 
All  the  heart’s  holiest  passion  waves,  that  gushed 
Beneath  thy  secret  spirit-chain’s  enthralling, 

When  thoughts  of  all  save  thee  lie  calmly  hushed. 

E.  J.  p. 
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